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In  plan  and  execution,  the  present  volume  differs  from 
many  works  pablished  with  similar  intent.  A  plain  and 
intelligible  account  is  given  of  those  localities  most 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  strangers,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  can  be  reached ;  the  measure  of  admiration 
with  which  they  should  be  contemplated  is  not  prescribed. 
By  adopting  this  course,  space  has  been  found  for  the 
introduction  of  such  an  amount  of  Traditionary,  Historical, 
and  Pictorial  Illustration,  as  will  interest  the  reader,  and 
leave  on  the  mind  an  agreeable  impression  of  the  places 
visited. 

Neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  give 
the  work  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy.  All 
the  principal  touring  districts  have  been  frequently  visited, 
in  order  that  the  information  might  be  the  direct  result  of 
a  personal  disinterested  inspection,  and  that  all  local  opi- 
nions, which  are  so  apt  to  be  tinged  by  an  exaggerated 
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appreciation,  and  a  disregard  for  the  merits  of  other  places, 
might  be  carefally  avoided* 

The  improvements  made  upon  every  edition  since  the 
work  first  appeared,  have  been  nmneroos  and  important. 
The  last  edition  underwent  a  thorough  revision  and  cor- 
rection, and  the  present  has  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care. 

The  Publishers  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  Tourists 
and  others  for  information  and  suggestions.  To  these  the 
Publishers  return  their  best  thanks;  and  they  take  this 
opportunity  of  repeating,  that  communications  of  this 
description  will  at  all  times  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Edihbubgh,  May  1859. 
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TEAVELLING  EXPENSES. 


Trb  following  scale  sIiowb  tlie  average  charge  for  the  several  items 
•which  enter  into  the  trayeller's  bill.  The  prices  in  the  first  division 
of  the  scale  are  rarely  exceeded  in  any  of  the  Iims  in  the  smaller 
towns  in  Scotland ;  while  in  some  villages,  charges  even  more  mode* 
rate  may  sometimes  be  met  with.  The  prices  in  the  second  division 
show  the  charges  in  Hotels  of  the  highest  class  in  such  towns  as 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 


Breakfast,  li.  6d.  to  Ss 

Dinner,  Si  to  8a 

Tea,  Is.  6d.  to  28. 

Sapper,  la.  6d.  to  Sa 

Port  or  Sherry,  per  botUe,  6a.    .    . 
Porter  or  Ale,  per  bottle,  6d.  to  la. 

Brandy,  per  gill,  It.  6d 

Whiaky,  per  gill,  Od. 

Bed,  la.  6d.  to  8s 


2a.  to  8a. 

8a.  to  4a. 

2a.  to  3a. 

According  to  what  is  ardeied. 

6a. 

la. 

2s. 

Is. 

8a.  6d.  to  4s. 


%*  If  the  Trareller  require  hia  table  to  be  ftimished  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary scale  of  comfort,  he  moat  be  prepared  for  a  proportionate  increase  of 
charge. 


In  the  inferior  country  Inns,  Wine,  Brandy,  and  Malt  Liqruor,  are 
frequently  not  to  be  met  with,  or,  if  kept,  wiU  probably  be  of  indiffe- 
rent quality. 

Posting,  Is.  6d.  per  mfle ;  postboy,  8d.  per  mile. 

A  one-horse  fonr-wheded  carriage,  Is.  per  mile,  or  16s.  per  day. 

A  gig,  10s.  8d.  to  12s.  per  day. 

A  riding-hone  6a.  or  7s. ;  a  pony,  Ss.  per  day. 

%*  In  large  towns  the  chai^nea  for  carriagea  and  riding-horses  are  about  SO  per 
cent  above  thoae  here  quoted.  Where  the  hire  ia  for  sereral  sBCcesaiTe 
daya,  an  abatement  may  be  expected.  The  posting  ia.Uie  aame  in 
town  and  country. 

The  payment  of  the  gratuities  to  servants  at  Inns  is  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  travelers.  It  largely  contributes  to  the  tourist's 
comfort  wnen  the  charses  under  this  head  are  included  among  the 
other  items  of  the  lanolord's  bill.  Although  this  practice  has  been 
adopted  by  the  principal  Hotel-keepers  in  the  towns  in  Scotland}  it 
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ZTIU  lYOTG  OF  TRATELUNO  EXPENSES. 

baa  not  yet  1)6611  generally  introdaced  into  the  Inns  tlironghont  the 
country.  The  following  are  the  average  rates  chared  in  those 
establishments  where  the  practice  of  inc&ding  service  in  the  bilia  is 
adopted ; — 

1. 

A  nng^  gentleman,  taking  ^e  general  accommodation  of  the  hotel  for  one  or 
two  meals  as  a  passing  traTeuer— Waiter,  <Sd.;  Chambermaid,  6d.i  Porter  or 
BootSj  6d.  This  indodes  the  removal  of  any  reasonable  wei{^t  of  loggage; 
but  extra  messages  and  parcels  are  charged  separately. 

2- 

A  single  gentleman,  stayine  a  (toy  and  night,  and  taldng  his  meals  in  the  hotel-^ 
Is.  6d.  or  2b.  for  serrann;  and  if  he  stays  several  days.  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  day. 

a 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife,  occnpymg  a  aittia|[-room  and  bed-room— 2s.  6d.  to 
8s.  6d.  per  niriit  for  servants.  If  accompanied  by  sons  or  daughters,  or  other 
relatives,  half  this  rate  from  each ;  but  no  charge  for  children  under  nine  yean 
of  age. 

4. 

A  party  of  fonr  or  six  fixr  one  night,  about  II.  6d.  eadi. 

Upon  submitting  this  scale  to  several  of  the  most  respectable 
Hotel-keepers  in  Edmbureh,  they  consider  the  rates  to  be  a  fair  ave- 
rage. In  country  and  village  inns,  even  the  lowest  of  the  payments 
above  quoted  may  be  unnecessarily  liberal,  just  as  in  some  of  the 
fiAshionable  hotels  in  London  the  highest  may  be  considerably  under 
par. 


KINGS  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Dip,  is  oontmcted  for  deposed— ^6.  abdicated— /Set.  resigned— d.  dangbtor. 


ITtme. 


DnaeanL 


Ifacbeth. 


Malcobn  IIL 
(Ouunon). 


Drntald  Bane. 
Doncanll. 

Donald    (re- 
stored). 
Edgar. 
Alexander  L 

Dsfidli 


Maloobniy. 


Crinan.  Abbot  oflWithtbe  afater  of  Se- 
ward, Earl  of  Nor- 
thnmberland. 


DnneanL 
Graodaon  cf  Hal- 
oofanUL 


Malcolm  in. 
MalodmllL 

Maloohn  IIL 


III. 


JdmBalioL 


Parentage. 


Dunkeld,  and  Bea- 
trice, d.  of  Mal- 
colm XL 
Finlegh,  Ibane   oflThe     Lady    Groaeh, 


Bom  and  Doeda, 
d.  of  Malcolm  IL 
DnneanL 


Henry,  aon  of  DaTid 
L  and  Ada,  d.  of 
the  Earl  of  War- 
rene  and  Sorxey. 
IVmiam    thelThe  aame. 
lion. 

Alexander  IL 


^fnHianu 


Alexander  IL 


Margaret      Erf c^  K.  of  Nonniy, 
and  Margaret,  d« 
of  Alexander  lU. 
Interiregnnm. 


Jobn  Baliol  of  Bar 
nard  Caatle,  and 
DerorgoO,  gr.  d. 
of  David  Eaii  of 
HnntingtoiL  gr, 
aon  of  David  I. 


Marriage. 


grand-dangbter    of 
Kenaetb  IV. 
Margaret  of  England.  1067 
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Ethreda,  daughter  ofllOM 
Goflspatric 
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1007 
Sibilla,  natural  d.  of]1107 

Henry  l.of  Enriand. 
MatOda,   d.   of  Wal-1124 

theof.  Earl  of  Nor- 

thnmberland. 


Ermennrde,  d.  of  Yla- 
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1.  Joan,  d.  of  Kina 
John  of  En^^ano, 
died  withont  issue. 
3.  Mary  of  Picardy. 

1.  Margaret,  d.  of  King 
Henry  IIL  of  £ng< 
landH  had  iasne— 
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Coont  de  Dreox, 
without 
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Children. 


1.  Malcofan  Can- 
more.  2.  Donald 
Bane. 


I.Edward.  2. Ethel- 
red.  8.  Edmund. 
4.  Edoae.  6. 
Albxakdu.  6. 
David.  7.  Ma- 
tilda,  a  Mary. 

William. 

Madach,  flrat  Earl 
of  Athole. 


Henry.' 
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i.  Alsxardsb.  2. 
Margaret.  8.  Isa- 
bella. 4.Maijory. 


Alsxandsb. 

1.   Alexander.      2. 

David.     8.  Mar< 

gsiet. 


1.  Edward. 
Henry. 


•  Prince  Henry  died  before  his  fether,  12th  June  1162.  By  mama^witb  Ada,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Wamnne  and  Surrey,  he  had  chfldrcn— 1.  Malcolu  ;  2.  Willlam  (afterwards 
kings)  i  8.  Dnrid,  Earl  of  Huntington,  a  royal  progenitor,  and  three  daughtcn.^ 
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a  Xlinbetfa. 

Ths  object  of  the  toUoiriog  direction)  is  to  topply  the  tooiut  who,  for 
the  flnt  time,  viiits  Scotland,  yiith  a  fev  b'lEiti  bow  to  >pead  agree- 
ably from  ■  conple  to  fourteen  daji.  It  ie  not  genenlly  known  that 
the  facilitiea  now  afforded  during  the  gununer  inontha  are  each  aa  to 
enable  aD7  ooe  to  ran  over  the  greater  put  of  Scotland  In  a  very 
abort  apace  of  time.  Even  in  one  day  the  distance  that  may  be  tra- 
TcUod  ii  greater  than  many  are  aware  of.  For  example,  any  one 
leaving  Edlnboigh  in  the  morning  can  reach  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond, 
and  return  the  same  evening ;  any  one  leaving  Inverneis  in  the  morning 
can  make  one  of  the  most  agreeable  toure  down  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
■nd  round  a  conildeiabU  portion  of  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  where 
the  scenery  Is  of  the  veiy  finest  description,  and  arrive  in  Glaaj;ow  or 
Edinburgh  the  next  evening,  in  time  to  catch  the  train  for  Uverpool, 
Hancbeater,  or  London,  By  leaving  the  Broomielaw,  Glasgow,  in  the 
morning,  the  touHit  may  sleep  at  the  f>>ot  of  Ben  Kevia  in  the  evening, 
and  another  day  will  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  aome  remote  district 
oftheHlgblanda, 


zxu 


SKELETON    TOURS. 


It  is  undentood  tliat  tbeie  toon  are  made  daring  Uie  sunmer  months,  when 
ereiy  facility  for  trayeUing  is  giren  by  coaches  and  steamboats.] 


1SINGLE  DAY  EXCURSIONS  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

To  the  Trosachs  by  Stirling,  Callander,  Loch  Katrine,  and  Loch 
Lomond.  Railway,  etc.  (the  tourist  may  book  through),  pages 
168, 196. 

To  Melrose,  Abbotsford,  and  Dryburgh,  by  railway,  page  114. 

To  Lanark  and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  page  B65. 

To  Havthomden  and  Boslin,  by  railway  or  coach,  page  89. 


SINGLE  DAY  EXCURSIONS  FROM  GLASGOW. 

Down  the  Clyde  to  Rothesay,  by  steamer,  or,  if  the  early  boat  be  taken,  the 

route  may  be  extended  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute  to  Ardrishaig, 

and  back  same  day,  page  422. 
Down  the  Clyde  by  steamer  to  Greenock,  Loch  Long,  and  Arroquhar, 

and  back.    (There  is  time  to  walk  across  from  Arroquhar  and 

take  a  view  of  Loch  Lomond),  page  430. 
Railway  to  Loch  Lomond.    Come  out  at  Tarbet,  cross  to  Arroquhar,  and 

sail  down  Loch  Long  to  Glasgow,  page  227. 
Railway  to  Hamilton,  Bothwell  Castle,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde, 

page  854. 
Railway  to  Ayr.    Visit  Bums*  Monument  and  return,  page  368. 


TOUBS  ritOK  TWO  TO   WOVWIVMS  DATS.  XZUl 


TOURS  FROM  TWO  TO  FOURTEEN  DAYS. 


Thk  Tbobaghb,  etc,  2  Days. 

Ist  Day.  Edinburgh  to  the  Troeachs,  by  Stirlixig  and  Callander  (railway 
and  coach),  pages  148  and  196. 

2d  Day.  Troeachs  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  by  Loch  Katrine,  Inrer- 
snaid,  Loch  Lomond,  and  Balloch  (coach,  railway,  and 
steamer).  The  tourist  may  go  firom  Balloch  to  Stirling  by 
railway,  page  219. 

Li  ^oing  from  Glasgow  this  route  is  reversed. 


Tbosaohs  axd  Pebthshibb,  8  Days. 

Ist  Day.  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  and  Trosachs  (railway  and  coach),  pages 

168  and  196. 
2d  Day.  IVoeachs  to  Kenmore,  by  Loch  Lomond,  thence  per  coach  in 

connection  with  steamer  (ooach  and  steamer),  pages  233, 276. 
8d  Day.  Kenmore  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  by  Dunkeld  (coach  and 

railway),  page  278. 


AtB,  WlOTOWSr,  KiBKCUDBBIOHT,  AND  DUMFBIBS8HIBB,  8  Da3r8. 

Ist  Day.  Edinburgh  to  Beattock  by  Caledonian  Railway,  and  from 
thence  by  coach  to  Dumfries,  page  889. 

2d  Day.  Dumfries  to  Stranraer  by  Castle-Douglas,  Gatehouse,  Cree- 
town,  and  Newton-Stewart  (mail  coach),  page  402. 

3d  Day.  Stranraer  to  Ayr  by  steamer,  which  sidU  on  Monday  and 
Priday  mornings,  via  Girran,  Tumberry  Castle,  Colzean 
Castle,  and  Dunure  Castle.  On  arrival  at  Ayr,  visit  Bums' 
Monument^  Birth-place,  and  Alloway  Kirk,  2  miles  from 
Ayr,  and  return  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  same  evening  by 
railway,  pages  868-372. 

Should  the  weather  be  too  rough  for  the  steamer,  take  the  coach  from 
Stranraer  to  Ayr  by  Girvan. 


ZXIT.  TOUBS  TROX  TWO  TO  POUSTBBV  ]>ATB. 

TfiOaAOHS  AND  ARaTLLSHIRB^  4  DajTS. 

« 

l8t  Day.  Edinborgli  to  Stirling  aad  the  Trosachs  (rail  and  coach)^  pa^es 
168  and  196. 

2d  Day.  Trosachs  to  Fort- William,  hy  Loch  Lomond-head,  and  £rom 
thence  by  coach  (which  runs  only  daring  the  summer 
months  in  connection  with  the  steamer),  through  Gleicoe, 
Fort-William,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Neris,  pages  284 
and  491. 

dd  Day.  Fort- William  to  Oban,  and  from  thence  to,  Staffa  and  lona, 
by  steamer  (one  of  the  most  romantic  sails  in  Scotland), 
page  444. 

4th  Day.  Oban  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  by  the  Crinan  Canal,  Ardri- 
shaig,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute. 
The  steamer  generally  arrives  in  Glasgdw  in  time  to  enable 
passengers  to  catch  the  train  for  Edinburgh  or  the  South. 
The  whole  journey  from  Bannavie  or  Fort- William  U  Edin- 
burgh can  be  easily  accomplished  in  one  day.  if  the 
weather  and  circumstances  permit,  another  day  nay  be 
added  to  this  excursion  by  climbing  Ben  Kevis),  page422. 


Trosaohs  and  Abgtllshirb,  5  Days. 

1st  Day.  Edinburgh  to  Trosachs  (Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  and 

coach),  pages  168  and  196. 
2d  Day.  Trosachs  to  Oban,  by  Loch  Lomond-head,  thence  per  coach  in 

connection  with  steamer  by  Loch  Awe  (coach  and  steamer), 

pages  219,  227,  and  2d3. 
3d  Day.  Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona,  returning  to  Oban  in  the  evening 

(steamer),  page  444. 
4th  Day.  Oban  to  Glencoe,  by  Ballachulish,  where  cars  are  in  waitiqg, 

returning  same  way  to  Oban  (steamer  and  cars),  page  457. 

These  days  may  be  reversed  according  to  sailing  of  steamer. 
5th  Day.  Oban  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  by  the  Crinan  Canal,  Ardri- 
shaig,  and  Kyles  of  Bute  (steamer,  canal-boat  or  onmibus, 
and  railway),  page  422. 

TasEE  Days  in  Absax. 

iBt  Day.  Walk  up  Glen  Rosa,  ascend  to  the  top  of  Goatfell,  pass  through 
the  gorge  between  Glen  Rosa  and  Glen  Sannoz  (a  most 
interesting  point),  to  Loch  Ranza,  page  417. 


TOVBM  FBOH   TWO   TO  FOURTSSV  DAYS.  ^T. 

2d  Day.  Return  by  the  Cock*of  Arran,  past  the  mouth  of  Glen  Sannoz, 

and  by  Gorrie  to  Brodick,  page  419. 
8d  Day.  Yiait  Brodick  Castle,  and  go  to  Lamlash  by  land,  climb  tiia 
'Holy  Isle,  page  419. 
Brodick  may  be  reached  from  Glasgow  or  Ardrossan  by  steamer. 

Abotll,  Ivvernbss,  and  Boss  Shirks,  6  Days. 

1st  Day.  Monday.    Glasgow  to  Oban  by  Crinan  Canal,  pages  409, 422. 

2d  Day.  Tuesday.  Oban  to  Baloiacarra  on  Loch  Duich  by  Skye 
steamer,  page  462. 

3d  Day.  Wednesday.  Balmacarra  to  Invermoriston  on  the  Caledonian 
Canal  by  gig  through  Glens  Shiel  and  Moriston,  and  passing 
Loch  Clnnie,  page  498. 

4th  Day.  Thursday.  Spend  at  Invermoriston,  yisit  the  Falls  of  Foyers, 
etc,  page  498. 

5th  Day.  Friday.  Catch  the  steamer  coming  down  the  Caledonian 
Canal  from  Inverness  at  about  10  a.m.,  and  go  on  to  Ban- 
navie.  If  the  weather  and  length  of  day  suit,  there  will  be 
time  after  this  to  ascend  Ben  Nevis  same  day,  page  492. 

6th  Day.  Saturday.  Betum  by  steamer  to  Oban,  Glasgow,  or  Edin- 
burgh, page  422. 

Arotli^  Inyernbss,  and  Boss  Shires,  6  Daysi 

1st  Day.  Monday.  Glasgow  to  Bannavie  by  Crinan  Canal,  pages  409, 
422, 491. 

2d  Day.  Tuesday.  Bannavie  to  Invermoriston  by  steamer  on  Cale- 
donian Canal.  There  visit  Falls  of  Foyers,  Falls  of  Inver- 
moriston, and  surrounding  scenery,  pages  496-498. 

3d  Day.  Wednesday.  Invermoriston  to  Shiel  Inn,  a  very  romantic 
road  (by  gig),  page  498. 

4th  Day.  Thursday.  Shiel  Inn  to  Invergarry  Inn  by  Tomdoun,  another 
road  of  great  beauty  (gig),  page  497. 

5th  Day.  Friday.  Drive  down  to  Laggan  Locks  (5  miles),  and  there 
catch  the  steamer  at  1.80,  returning  to  Bannavie  (from 
which,  if  circumstances  permit,  climb  Ben  Nevis),  page  495. 

6th  Day.  Saturday.  Betum  to  Oban,  Glasgow,  or  Edinburgh,  by 
steamer,  page  491. 

HiOHLANDS  OF  Perthshirb  AND  Abqyllshire,  7  Days. 

1st  Day.  Edinburgh  to  Perth  and  Dunkeld  (railway),  pages  238,  266. 
2d  Day.  Dunkeld  to  Kenmore  at  head  of  Loch  Tay  (coach),  page  273. 
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8d  Day.  Kenmore  to  tbe  TroMchs,  by  EilUn,  Lochearnhead,  and  Cal- 
lander (coachX  page  280.  ' 

4th  Day.  Trosachs  to  Loch  Lomond-head,  thence  per  coach  to  Fort- 
William  by  Glencoe  (coach  and  steamer),  pages  219-284. 

5th  Day.  Fort-William  to  Ohan  (steamer),  page  491. 

6th  Day.  Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona,  retoming  to  Oban  same  night 
(steamer),  page  444. 

7th  Day.  Oban  to  Glasgow  by  Crinan  Canal  and  Ardrishaig,  continning 
to  Edinborgh  and  the  South,  if  desured  (steamer,  etc.),  page 
422. 


HiOBLAinDa  OF  Pbbth,  iNTBRNESfl^  Asi}  Arotll  Shibes,  9  Days. 

1st  Day.  Edmbnrgh  to  Perth  and  Dunkeld  (railway),  pages  23&-256. 

2d  Day.  Dunkeld  to  Blair-Atholl  (coach),  page  262. 

9d  Day.  Blair-AthoU  to  Inyemess  (coach),  page  502. 

4th  Day.  Inyemess  to  Oban  by  Caledonian  Canal  (steamer,  Monday 

Wednesday,  and  Friday  mornings),  page  491. 
5th  Day.  Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona  (steamer),  page  444. 
6th  Day.  Oban  to  Glencoe  and  back  (steamer),  page  457. 
7th  Day.  Oban  to  Inverary  by  Loch  Awe  (coach),  page  436. 
8th  Day.  Inverary  to  the  Trosachs  by  Glencroe,  Arroqubar,  Loch  Long, 

Tarbet,  Loch  Lomond,  and  Loch  Katrine  (coach  and  steamer), 

pages  215,  483. 
9th  Day.  Trosachs  to  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  the  South  (coach 

and  railway). 

Abotll,  ImrxBHESS,  asd  Pkbth  Shires,  10  Days. 

1st  Day.  Glasgow  to  Oban  by  Crinan  Canal,  pages  409-422. 

2d  Day.  Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona  and  back  (steamer),  page  444. 

dd  Day.  Oban  to  Glencoe  and  back  (steamer  and  cars),  page  457. 

4th  Day.  Oban  to  Inverness  by  Caledonian  Canal,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 

dajs,   and   Saturdays  (steamer),  leaving   Oban   previous 

evening,  page  491. 
5ih  Day.  Inverness  to  Blair-Atholl  (coach),  page  502. 
6th  Day.  Blair-Atholl  to  Dunkeld  (coach),  page  262. 
7th  Day.  Dunkeld  to  Kenmore  on  Loch  Tay  (coach),  page  278. 
8th  Day.  Kenmore  to  Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond  (coach  and  steamer), 

pages  280-285. 
'  9th  Day.  Tarbet  to  Trosachs  by  Loch  Katrine,  page  215. 
10th  Day.  Trosachs  to  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow  (coach  and  rail). 


•  • 
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HioHLAznM  OF  Aberdeew,  Ihverstbss,  Abotll»  ahd  Pkrth 

Shirks,  18  Days. 

Ist  Day.  Edinbargh'to  Aberdeen  (railway  and  steamer),  page  804. 
2d  Day.  Aberdeen  to  Braemar  (railway  and  coach),  page  816. 
dd  Day.  Braemar  to  Lochnagar  and  back  (pony  or  on  foot)  page  384. 
4th  Day.  Braemar  to  top  of  Ben-muich-dui  and  Loch  A'an  and  back 

or  if  this  is  too  much  fatigue,  to  Falls  of  Garrawalt  and 

Ldnn  of  Dee  (pony,  dog-cart,  or  on  foot),  page  332. 
Ath  Day.  Braemar  to  Aberdeen  (coach  and  railway)  pages  316,  828. 
6th  Day.  Aberdeen  to  Inyerness  (railway  and  coach),  page  509. 
7th  Day.  Inyemess    to   Bannavie,   by    Caledonian    Canal   (steamer, 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays),  page  496. 
8th  Day.  Bannayie  to  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  495. 
9th  Day.  Bannavie  to  Staffa  and  Zona,  or  to  Glencoe,  and,  returning  to 

Obao,  change  steamers  at  Oban,  page  444. 
10th  Day.  Oban  to  either  of  the  above  places  (lona  or  Glencoe)  not 

visited  previous  day  (steamer). 
11th  Day.  Oban  to  Inverary  by  Loch  Awe  (coach),  page  436. 
12th  Day.  Inverary  to  the  Trosachs  by  Glencroe  and  Tarbet  (coach), 

page  215. 
18th  Day.  Trosachs  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  (coach  and  railway), 

page  196. 


Sktk,  Ross,  iNVBByEss,  Abotll,  abd  Perth  Shires,  14  days. 

1st  Day.  Glasgow  to  Oban  by  Crinan  Canal,  leaving  on  a  Monday  or 
Wednesday,  so  as  to  catch  the  Skye  steamer  the  next 
morning  at  Oban,  pages  409-422. 

2d  Day.  Oban  to  Kyle  Akin  in  Skye  (steamer)  on  Tuesday  or  Friday 
mornings,  page  462. 

8d  Day.  Kyle  Akin  to  Loch  Scavaig,  Coruisk,  the  Cnchullin 
Mountains,  and  Glen  Sligachan,  page  467. 

4th  Day.  Sligachan  to  Portree  by  mail  or  private  conveyance,  visiting 
the  Storr  Rock  same  day,  page  473. 

5th  Day.  Portree  to  Jeantown  in  Ross-shire  by  mail,  page  482. 

6th  Day.  Jeantown  to  Dingwall  by  mail,  thence  per  private  convey- 
ance to  Inverness,  pages  482,  521. 

7th  Day.  Inverness  to  Bannavie  by  Caledonian  Canal,  page  491. 

8th  Day.  Climb  Ben  Nevis,  page  495. 

9th  Day.  Bannavie  to  Oban,  continuing  to  Staffa,  lona,  or  Glencoe, 
aa  the  steamer  may  suit,  ch&n^ng  steamer  at  Oban,  p.  441. 
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10th  Day.  Oban  to    lona  or  Glencoe^whicherer  was    unvuited  on 

preyioiu  day  (eteamer),  page  444-457. 
llth  Day.  Oban  to  Glasgow  by  Crinan  Canal  (steamer) ;  or  Oban  to 

Inverary  by  Loch  Awe  (coach),  page  422. 
12th  Day.  Inveraiy  to  Tarbet,  Loch  Lomond  (coach),  page  436. 
13th  Day.  Tarbet  to  the  Troeachs  by  Loch  Katrine  (steamer  and  coach). 
14th  Day.  Trosachs  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  (coach  and  railway),  page 

215. 

Argyll,  Inyebsbss,  and  Pbbtb,  7  days. 

1st  Day.  From  Glasgow  to  Inverary.    Steamer  to  Loch  Goil-head. 

Coach  from  thence  through  Hell's  Glen.    Ferry  at  St. 

Catherines,  page  430. 
2d  Day.    Inverary  to  Oban  by  coach,  passing  Loch  Awe,  Kilchum 

Castle,   Ben   Cruachan,  Loch  Etiye,   and   Dnnstaffnage 

Castle,  page  436. 
3d  Day.    Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona  by  steamer,  retumiog  same  day, 

page  444. 
4th  Day.  Oban  to  Ballachulish  and  Glencoe  by  steamer,  coming  out  at 

Fort- William  or  Bannavie,  page  457. 
5th  Day.  Fort- William  to  Inverness  by  the  Caledonian  Canal,  leaving 

the  steamer  to  visit  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  page  491. 
6th  Day.  Inverness  by  coach  to  Blair-Atholl  and  Dunkeld,  page  502. 
7th  Day.  Dunkeld  to  Edinburgh,  page  256. 

Thbke  Days  ix  Skye. 

Ist  Day.  Kyle  Akin  by  private  conveyance  to  Torrin  or  Loch  Slapin. 

There  engage  a  boat  and  sail  by  Spar  Cave  into  Loch 

Scavaig ;  walk  from  thence  by  Loch  Coruisk  to  Sligachan 

(guide  necessary  for  this  day),  page  476. 
2d  Day.    Sligachan  to  Portree,  and  visit  the  Storr  or  Quiriung,  page 

473. 
3d  Day.  Portree  to  Oban  by  steamer,  page  482. 

TouB  TO  THB  Hebrides. 

1st  Day.   Glasgow  to  Oban  by  steamer,  pages  409  and  422. 

2d  Day.    Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona  by  steamer,  page  444. 

3d  Day.  Oban  to  Kyle  Akin  (Skye)  by  steamer  (for  days  of  sailing  see 

Murray's  Time  Tables)^  page  462. 
4th  Day.  Kyle  Akin  by  Loch  Scavaig   etc.  to  Portree,  by  vehicle, 

boat,  etc,  page  467. 
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5Ui  Day.  Portree  to  Stomoway  bj  steamer,  page  4S8. 

6th  Day.  Return  by  Portree  to  Kyle  Akin  by  steamer,  page  482. 

7th  Day.  Kyle  Akin  through  Roes-shire  to  Dingwall  by  maU,  and  go 

on  to  Inverness,  page  621. 
6th  Day.  Inverness  down  Caledonian  Canal  to  Oban ;  or  by  mail  to 

Blair- Atholl  and  Donkeld;  or  by  Ballachnlfsh  through 

Glenooe,  page  491. 

A  Wbbk  in  Suthbblardshirb. 

1st  Day.  Golspie.    Visit  Dnnrobin  Castle,  page  544. 

2d  Day,    Golspie  to  Lairg,  page  546. 

8d  Day.   Laiig  to  Assjmt  and  Loch  Inver,  page  549. 

4th  Day.  Assynt  to  Dnmess  and  Cape  Wrath,  page  549. 

5th  Day.  Durness  to  Tongne,  page  55L 

6th  Day.  Tongne  to  Altnaharra,  page  553. 

7th  Day.  Altnaharra  to  Lairg,  Golspie,  or  Tain,  etc.,  page  554. 
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SCOTLAND. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SCOTLAND. 

ORIOin  OF  THE  IfAMB — EXTEKT  —  GENERAL  ASPECT — NATTTRAL 
DIVISIONS — MOXTKTAIKS — VALES  —  RIVERS — LAKES — MINERAL 
PRODUCE  AND  SPRINGS— CLIMATE  —  AOBIODLTURE  —  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM  —  FISHERIES  —  MANUFACTURES — COMMERCE — INTER- 
NAL COMMUNICATION  —  REVENUE — CONSTITUTION — RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS — UNIVER8ITIEB  AND  SCHOOLS — ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE — POPULATION. 

Scotland  is  the  northern  and  smaller  division  of  the  Island  of 
Great  Britain.  That  part  of  the  country  which  lies  heyond 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  the  Caledonia  of  the 
Romans.  The  Caledonians  were  afterwards  known  hy  the 
name  of  Picts,  and  from  them  the  country  was  called  Pictland. 
The  term  Scotland  came  into  use  in  the  eleventh  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scots,  originally  a  colony 
from  Ireland,  which  settled  in  Argyleshire  and  the  West 
Highlands. 

Extent. — The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Scotland, 
is  from  its  most  southerly  point,  the  Mull  of  Qalloway,  in  lat. 
54"*  38'  N.,  long.  4*  SC  W.,  to  Dunnct  Head,  its  most  northerly 
point,  in  lat.  68**  4(f  30"  N.,  long.  3*  29'  W.,  or  about  285  miles ; 
but  the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  about  the  same 
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parallel  of  longitude,  is  from  the  fonner  point  to  Cape  Wrath, 
in  lat.  SS""  Se*  N.,  long.  4"^  56'  W.,  a  distance  of  276  miles.  The 
breadth  is  extremely  various.  From  Buchanness  Point  to  the 
Point  of  Ardnamurchan  in  Argyleshire,  the  distance  is  160 
miles ;  but  from  the  mouth  of  Loch  Broom  to  the  Firth  of 
Dornoch,  it  is  only  twenty-four  miles.  The  whole  coast  is  so 
much  penetrated  by  arms  of  the  sea,  that  there  is  only  one 
spot  throughout  its  whole  circuit  upwards  of  forty  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  area  of  the  mainland  is  computed  at  25,520 
square  miles  of  land,  and  494  of  fresh  water  lakes ;  the  islands 
are  supposed  to  contain  about  4080  square  miles  of  land,  and 
about  144  of  water. 

General  Aspect. — The  surface  of  the  country  is  distin- 
guished for  variety ,  and,  compared  with  England,  it  is  generally 
speaking  rugged  and  mountainous.  It  is  supposed,  that  esti- 
mating the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  lakes,  at 
19,000,000  acres,  scarcely  so  many  as  6,000,000  are  arable — 
that  is  less  than  one-third ;  whereas  in  England,  the  proportion 
of  arable  land  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  country  exceeds 
three-fourths.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  of  rich 
alluvial  land  along  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  Scotland 
has  no  extensive  tracts  of  level  ground,  the  surface  of  the 
country  being  generally  varied  with  hill  and  dale. 

Natural  Divisions. — Scotland  is  naturally  divided  into 
Highlands  and  Lowlands.  The  former  division  comprehends, 
besides  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  the 
counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Ross,  Cromarty,  Suther- 
land, and  Caithness,  with  parts  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Perth, 
Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray  or  Elgin.  The 
Highlands,  again,  are  divided  into  two  imequal  portions,  by 
the  chain  of  lakes  occupying  the  Glenmore-nan-albin,  or  "  Great 
Glen  of  Caledonia,"  stretching  north-east  and  south-west  across 
the  island,  from  Inverness  to  Fort-William,  now  connected 
together,  and  forming  the  Caledonian  Canal.  The  northern 
division  of  the  Highlands  is  decidedly  the  more  barren  and 
unproductive  of  the  two,  though  the  other  division  contains 
the  highest  mountains.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty  there  are  level  tracts  of  considerable  fertility.  The 
Lowland  division  of  the  kingdom,  though  comparatively  flat, 
comprises  also  a  great  deal  of  mountainous  country. 
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Mount AIK8. — Of  the  Highland  mountains,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  chain  of  the  Grampians.  It  commences  on  the 
south  side  of  Loch  Etive  in  Argyleshire,  and  terminates  between 
Stonehayen  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Ben  Neyis,  now  finally  determined  by  the  '* Ordnance  Survey'* 
to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  lies  immediately 
to  the  east  of  Fort- William,  being  separated  from  the  Gram- 
pians by  the  moor  of  Rannoch  ;  it  rises  4406  feet  3  inches 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  circumference  at  the 
base  is  supposed  to  exceed  twenty-four  miles.  Excepting  it, 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  range  of  Grampians  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  Dee.  Ben  Macdui,  the  second  highest  mountain 
in  Scotland,  rises  to  the  height  of  4292  feet,  and  the  adjoining 
mountains  of  Cairngorm,  Caimtoul,  and  Ben  Avon,  are  respec- 
tively 4050,  4245,  and  3967  feet  high.  The  other  principal 
summits  of  the  Grampian  chain  are  Schehallion,  near  the  east 
end  of  Loch  Rannoch,  3613  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
Ben  Lawers,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  3984  ;  Ben  More, 
at  the  head  of  Glendochart,  3818 ;  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  side 
of  Loch  Lomond,  3192  ;  and  Ben  Oruachan,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Awe,  3390.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  Grampians, 
the  highest  mountains  are  Mamsuil,  Inverness -shire,  3862 ; 
Ben  More,  Mull,  3178  ;  Ben  Hope,  3039,  Ben  Olibrigg,  3155, 
Sutherlandshire ;  and  Ben  Wyvis,  Caithness-shire,  3415  feet 
high.  To  the  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  running  parallel 
to  them  across  the  island,  there  is  a  chain  of  hills  divided  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Tay  and  Forth  into  three  distinct  portions, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  the  Sidlaw,  Ochil,  and  Campsie  Hills. 
The  low  country  beween  them  and  the  Grampians  is  called 
the  valley  of  Strathmore.  In  the  Lowland  division  of  the 
country,  the  Cheviots  form  the  principal  range.  These  hills 
are  situated  partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Scotland.  They 
separate  Northumberland  from  Roxburghshire,  stretch  through 
the  latter  county  in  a  westerly  direction,  keeping  to  the  north 
of  Liddesdale,  then  bending  north-west  toward  the  junction  of 
the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Dumfries,  they  unite 
with  the  Lowther  Hills.  This  extensive  group,  which,  near 
the  above-mentioned  junction,  has  Ettrick  Water  for  its  eastern 
boundary,  spreads  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  counties  of 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark,  and  the  north  of  Dumfriesshire,, 
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and  in  the  west  of  the  latter  county  joins  the  ridges  which, 
passing  through  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Wigtownshire,  and  the 
south  of  Ayrshire,  terminate  at  Loch  Ryan  in  the  Irish 
Channel.  Of  these  hills  the  highest  lie  on  the  confines  of  the 
counties  of  Dumfries,  Peebles,  Lanark,  ana  Selkirk  ;  Merrick, 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  the  most  elevated  mountain  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  is  2764  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  Broadlaw, 
Peeblesshire,  is  2761  feet  high,  and  Hartfell  is  2641  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  hills  rise 
to  the  height  of  about  2000  feet. 

Vales. — The  most  important  level  tracts  in  Scotland  are, 
the  carse  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  which  occupies  the  country 
on  both  sides  the  Forth,  from  Borrowstounness  on  the  south 
and  Kincardine  on  the  north,  westward  to  Gartmore ;  the  tract 
between  Dundee  and  Perth,  bounded  by  the  Sidlaw  Hills  on 
the  north,  and  the  Tay  on  the  south,  denominated  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie ;  the  Merse  of  Berwickshire,  extending  from  Leader 
water  along  the  Tweed  to  Berwick  ;  and  the  valley  of  Strath- 
more,  which  comprises  a  considerable  portion  of  the  counties  of 
Perth  and  Angus,  stretching  from  Methven  in  the  former  to 
the  vicinity  of  Laurencekirk  in  Kincardineshire,  and  from 
thence,  under  the  name  of  the  Howe  of  the  Meamg,  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Stonehaven.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
smaller  straths,  such  as  Teviotdale  in  Roxburghshire,  Tynedale 
in  East-Lothian,  and  the  Howe  of  Fife. 

RiYERS. — The  principal  rivers  of  Scotland  are,  the  Tweed, 
the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Spey,  and  the  Clyde.  The  Tweed 
rises  in  Tweedsmuir  about  six  miles  from  Moffat.  It  runs  first 
north-east  to  Peebles,  then  east,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the 
south,  to  Melrose  ;  it  next  passes  Kelso  and  Coldstream,  and, 
pursuing  a  north-easterly  direction,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Berwick.  Excepting  for  the  last  three  or  four  miles,  the 
Tweed,  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  England  and  Scotland.  The  descent  from  its 
source  to  Peebles  is  1000  feet,  and  thence  to  Berwick  about 
600  feet  more.  Including  windings,  its  length  is  reckoned  at 
rather  more  than  100  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries  are,  the 
Ettrick,  which  it  receives  near  Selkirk ;  the  Gala  a  little  above, 
and  the  Leader  a  little  below  Melrose  ;  the  Teviot  at  Kelso  ; 
the  Till  at  Tillmouth;  and  the  Adder  near  Berwick.     The 
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salmon  fisheries  at  Berwick  are  yery  productive.    The  extent 
of  country  drained  by  the  Tweed  is  1687  square  miles. 

The  Forth  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  and  runs 
in  an  easterly  direption,  with  many  windings,  till  it  unites 
with  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Kincardine.  Its  most  important 
tributary  is  the  Teith,  which  it  receiyes  a  short  way  above 
Stirling.     It  drains  793  square  miles. 

The  Tay  conveys  to  the  sea  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  any  other  river  in  Britain.  It  has  its  source  in  the 
western  extremity  of  Perthshire,  in  the  district  of  Breadalbane, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Lorn  in  Argyleshire.  At  first  it  receives 
the  name  of  the  Fillan.  After  a  winding  course  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  it  spreads  itself  out  into  Loch  Dochart,  and, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Dochart,  flows  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  vale  of  Glendochart,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  which,  having  previously  received  the  waters  of 
the  Lochy,  it  expands  into  the  beautiful  long  narrow  lake, 
called  Loch  Tay.  Issuing  thence,  it  speedily  receives  a  great 
augmentation  by  the  river  Lyon,  and  running  north  and  east 
at  Logierait,  about  eight  miles  above  Dunkeld,  it  is  joined  by 
the  Tummel.  It  now  takes  a  direction  more  towards  the  south 
to  Dunkeld,  where,  on  its  right  bank,  it  receives  the  beautiful 
river  Bran.  On  leaving  Dunkeld,  it  runs  east  to  Kinclaven, 
and  after  receiving  a  considerable  augmentation  to  the  volume 
of  its  waters  by  the  accession  of  the  Isla,  the  Shochie,  and  the 
Almond,  it  flows  in  a  south-westerly  course  to  Perth.  At  the 
foot  of  the  vale  of  Stratheam,  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  its 
last  great  tributary,  the  Earn,  and,  gradually  expanding  its 
waters,  it  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  past  Newburgh, 
where  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  firth  or  estuary.  Ten 
miles  from  the  German  Ocean  it  passes  Dundee,  and  finally 
unites  its  waters  to  the  sea,  between  Tentsmoor  Point  and 
Buttonness.  The  Tay  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon  fisheries,  the 
value  of  which  is  between  ;£10,000  and  j£l  1,000  per  annum. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  400  tons  burden,  as  far  as 
Perth,  thirty-two  miles  from  the  German  Ocean.  Its  drainage 
is  2283  square  miles,  and  its  mean  discharge  below  the  junction 
of  the  Bam  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  David  Stevenson  to 
be  273,117  cubic  feet  per  minute.     That  of  the  Thames  is 
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stated  at  only  80,220  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  less  than  one- 
third  that  of  the  Taj. 

The  Spej  is  the  most  rapid  of  the  Scottish  rivers,  and,  next 
to  the  Tay,  discharges  the  greatest  quantity  of  water.  It  has 
its  source  in  Loch  Spey,  within  about  six  miles  of  the  head  of 
Loch  Lochy.  Tt  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through 
Badenoch  and  Strathspey  to  Fochabers,  below  which  it  falls 
into  the  Moray  Firth,  at  Garmouth.  During  its  course,  it 
receives  numerous  mountain  streams,  but  no  important  tribu- 
tary. From  its  source  to  its  mouth,  the  distance  is  about 
seventy-five  miles ;  but  following  its  windings,  its  course  is 
about  ninety-six  miles.  Owing  to  the  origin  and  course  of  its* 
tributary  waters,  the  Spey  is  very  liable  to  sudden  and 
destructive  inundations.  It  flows  through  one  of  the  best 
wooded  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  affords  a  water-carriage 
for  the  produce  of  the  extensive  woods  of  Glenmore  and  Strath- 
spey, large  quantities  of  which  are  floated  down  to  the  seaport 
of  Gkrmouth.     It  drains  1234  square  miles. 

The  Clyde  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  river  of  Scotland.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  southern  mountain  land,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Annan.  It  flows  at  first  in 
•  a  northerly  direction  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  east  as 
far  as  Biggar.  Being  joined  by  the  Douglas,  near  Harper-field, 
it  takes  a  north-west  course  by  Lanark,  Hamilton,  and  Glasgow, 
falling  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde  below  Dumbarton.  Following 
its  windings,  the  course  of  the  Clyde,  from  its  source  to 
Dumbarton,  is  about  seventy-three  miles,  but  the  length  of  the 
river,  in  a  direct  line,  is  only  about  fifty-two  miles.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Douglas,  Nethan,  Avon,  Mouse, 
Kelvin,  Cart,  and  Leven.  The  extent  of  its  drainage,  exclusive 
of  the  Leven,  is  945  square  miles.  Of  the  celebrated  falls  of 
the  Clyde,  two  are  above,  and  two  below  Lanark  ;  the  upper- 
most is  Bennington  Linn,  the  height  of  which  is  about  thirty 
feet ;  the  second  fall  is  Cora  Linn,  where  the  water  dashes 
over  the  rocks  in  three  distinct  leaps  ;  Dundaff  Fall  is  ten  feet 
high,  and  at  Stonebyres  there  are  three  distinct  falls,  altogether 
measuring  about  seventy-six  feet  in  height.  At  high  water 
the  Clyde  is  navigable  for  the  largest  class  of  merchant  vessels 
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as  far  as  Glasgow,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended, 
especially  of  late,  in  improTing  and  deepening  the  channel. 
The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  falls  into  the  latter  river,  at 
]>anglass,  a  little  aboye  Dumbarton. 

Lakes. — The  chief  lakes  of  Scotland  are — Loch  Lomond, 
lying  between  Dumbartonshire  and  Stirlingshire ;  Loch  Ness 
in  Inverness-shire  ;  Loch  Maree,  in  Ross-shire  ;  Loch  Awe,  in 
Argyleshire ;  Lochs  Tay,  Rannoch,  and  Ericht,  in  Perthshire, 
etc. 

Mineral  Produce. — The  minerals  of  Scotland  are  numer- 
ous and  valuable.  The  great  coal-field  of  Scotland  extends, 
'  with  little  interruption,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  coast. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  this  field  is  situated  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Forth,  about  the  average  breadth  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  on  each  side,  and  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  Clyde,  ranging  through  Renfrewshire,  part  of  Lanark- 
shire, and  the  north  of  Ayrshire.  Detached  coal-fields  have 
also  been  found  in  various  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Lime  is 
veory  generally  diffused  throughout  the  country.  Iron  abounds 
in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  coal-field.  Lead-mines  are 
wrought  to  a  great  extent  at  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  In  the  soil  which  covers  these  fields,  particles 
of  gold  have  occasionally  been  found  ;  copper  ore  is  found  at 
Blair  Logie,  Airthrie,  and  at  Fetlar,  in  Orkney  ;  antimony  at 
Langholm ;  manganese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen ; 
silver  has  been  wrought  at  Alva  in  Stirlingshire,  in  Clackman- 
nanshire, and  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire ;  there  are  extensive 
slate-quarries  in  Aberdeenshire,  Argyleshire,  Perthshire,  and 
Peeblesshire  ;  marble  is  found  in  Argyleshire,  Sutherland,  and 
the  Hebrides  ;  sandstone  abounds  generally  throughout  the 
country ;  and  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks  within  the 
limits  of  the  Qrampians. 

Mineral  Springs. — There  are  numerous  medicinal  mineral 
springs  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  but  those  most  appreciated 
are  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  near  Stirling,  Cowgask  near  Criefij 
and  Moffat  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  first  of  these  places  is 
resorted  to,  principally  during  the  spring,  owing  to  its  agree- 
able situation  and  warm  exposure ;  and  the  two  latter  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  on  account  of  their  more  bracing 
air.     The  water  both  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  and  Crieff  is 
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saline,  and  at  Moffat  sulphureoua.  After  these,  the  mineral 
waters  of  most  note  are  at  Pitcaithlej,  near  Perth,  and  at 
Innerleithen,  6  miles  from  Peebles  ;  both  of  these  are  saline. 
The  other  sulphureous  waters  are  those  of  Strathpeffery  near 
Dingwall,  Ross-shire ;  Muirtown,  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; 
and  St,  BernarcPSf  at  Edinburgh  ;  Vicars  Bridge,  near  Dollar, 
Stirlingshire ;  and  Bonnington,  near  Edinburgh.  At  /St. 
Catherine's,  in  the  parish  of  Liberton,  3  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
there  is  a  spring  which  yields  asphaltum. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Scotland  is  extremely  variable. 
Owing  to  its  seaward  exposure,  however,  neither  the  cold  in 
winter,  nor  the  heat  in  summer,  is  so  intense  as  in  similar  lati- 
tudes on  the  continent.  The  following  is  a  Table  of  the 
Mean  Temperature  of  Scotland,  as  deduced  from  forty-eight 
stations : — 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

jYe.,. 

44.4 

46.4 
48.7 

Year  18o5. 
„    1856 
„    1857. 

36.0 
36.0 
864 

28.8 
40.8 
40.0 

36.8 
40.1 
39.9 

44.3 
45.1 
48.4 

44.1 
47.4 

68.7 
64.0 
68.1 

60.4 
67.1 
68.7 

67.2 
67.8 
60.7 

62.2 
51.6 
66.8 

46.1 
49  JS 
50^ 

40.3 
40.4 
44.4. 

36.3 
38.6 
45.6 

MEAN  TEMPRB  ATURE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April|  May 

June  July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.' 

Year. 

Year  1856. 
«    1867. 

87.2 
383 

41.8 
41.6 

41.6 
41.8 

46.2 
43.2 

48.5 
61.6 

66.2 
59.2 

69.8 
61.3 

69.0 
61.1 

53.1 
67.8 

61.8 
61.7 

43.2 
46.0 

40.8 
46.9 

48.8 
49.9 

The  mean  fall  of  rain  in  Edinburgh  from  1796  to  1856  by  the  Canaan  register, 
was  24.66  inches  per  annum. 

MEAN  AMOUNT  OF  RAIN  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

|Ycar. 

36.96 

34.90 

1 

Year  1866. 
„    1867. 

2.66 
3ii9 

dJi6 
2.14 

0JJ7 
8.41 

2.69 
2.40 

2.96 
1.86 

4.36 
8.06 

2.64 
2.48 

4.00 
2.28 

4.79 
4.89 

1.92 
2.67 

1.98 
3.05 

4.86 
3.96 

The  winds  are  more  variable  than  in  England,  and  more 
violent,  especially  about  the  equinoxes.  Westerly  winds 
generally  prevail,  especially  during  autumn  and  the  early 
part  of  winter,  but  north-east  winds  are  prevalent  and  severe 
during  spring  and  the  early  part  of  summer. 
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AoBiouLTURB. — Tbo  Boils  of  the  various  districts  of  Scot- 
land are  exceedingly  diversified.  The  general  average  is 
inferior  to  that  of  England,  although  many  of  the  valleys  are 
highly  productive.  In  Berwickshire,  the  Lothians,  Clydesdale, 
Fifeshire,  the  Carses  of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Stratheam,  Strathmore,  and 
Moray,  there  are  tracts  of  land  not  inferior  to  any  in  the 
empire.  The  inferiority  of  the  climate  and  soil,  as  compared 
with  England,  is  exhibited  by  contrasting  the  phenomena  of 
vegetation  in  the  two  countries.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
advanced  state  of  agriculture,  in  many  districts  of  Scotland, 
the  crops  are  not  reaped  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  England, 
nor  do  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain  arrive  at  the  same  perfec- 
tion. Thus,  although  Scotch  and  English  barley  may  be  of  the 
same  weight,  the  former  does  not  bring  so  high  a  price ;  it 
contains  less  saccharine  matter,  and  does  not  yield  so  large  a 
quantity  of  malt.  Various  fruits,  also,  which  ripen  in  the 
one  country,  seldom  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  other,  and  never 
reach  the  same  perfection ;  while  different  berries  acquire  in 
Scotland  somewhat  of  that  delicious  flavour  which  distinguishes 
them  in  still  higher  parallels. 

Animal  Kingdom. — The  domestic  animals  common  to  Scot- 
land are  the  same  as  those  of  England,  with  some  varieties  in 
the  breeds.  Among  the  wild  animals,  the  red  and  the  roe-deer 
are  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  golden  eagle,  and  other  birds 
of  prey,  are  found  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the  country 
abounds  with  all  kinds  of  moor-game,  partridges,  and  water- 
fowl. 

FiSHBRixs. — There  are  many  valuable  fisheries  in  Scotland ; 
the  salmon  fisheries,  especially,  produce  a  large  revenue  to 
their  owners,  but,  during  late  years,  they  have  experienced  an 
extraordinary  decline.  The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  especially  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
herrings  of  the  west  coast,  however,  especially  those  caught  in 
Loch  Fyne,  are  most  appreciated,  on  account  of  their  rich 
flavour.  There  are  most  productive  and  valuable  fisheries  of 
ling  and  cod  and  haddock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shet- 
land and  Orkney  Islands. 

Manufacturis. — The  manufactures  of  Scotland,  especially 
those  of  linen  and  cotton,  are  extensive  and  flourishing.    The 
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woollen  manufacture,  although  inconsiderable  compared  with 
that  of  England,  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  The 
making  of  steam-engines,  and  every  other  description  of 
machinery,  as  also  the  building  of  steamboats,  both  of  wood 
and  iron,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  especially  on  the 
Clyde  ;  and  vast  quantities  of  cast-iron  goods  are  produced  at 
Oarron,  Shotts,  and  other  works. 

OoMMEBOB. — The  commerce  of  Scotland  has  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  especially  within  a  comparatiyely  recent 
period,  and  a  vast  trade  is  now  carried  on,  particularly  with 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  supposed,  that  since  1814, 
the  increase  in  the  principal  manufactures  and  trades  carried 
on  in  the  country,  and  in  the  number  of  individuals  employed 
in  them,  amounts  to  at  least  30  or  36  per  cent. 

Intebnal  Comhukication. — The  southern  portion  of  Scot- 
land may  be  said  to  possess  everything  that  can  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  railway  and  carriage  roads.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Qlasgow  Railway,  which  connects  directly  the  two  principal 
towns,  was  the  first  in  operation,  and  connected  with  it  is  the 
Scottish  Central,  diverging  from  Falkirk  to  Stirling  and  Perth, 
a  favourite  line  for  tourists.  The  Korth  British  Railway,  from 
Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Edinburgh,  keeps  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  may  be  said  to  be  continued  northwards  as  far 
as  Inverness  by  the  Edinburgh  Perth  and  Dundee,  Scottish 
Midland,  and  Great  North  of  Scotland  lines.  The  Caledonian, 
from  Carlisle  to  Glasgow,  monopolizes,  with  its  numerous 
branches,  the  western  traffic.  AH  the  railways  are  well 
managed  ;  the  carriages  are  comfortable,  and  the  fares  mode- 
rate.*    Carriage  roads  extend  over  every  part  of  the  country  ; 

»  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  railwaya,  all  improre- 
oients  in  public  works,  and  especially  in  the  modes  of  communication,  were  begun 
by  the  Government.  It  was  towards  the  middle  of  last  century  that  General  Wade's 
soldiers  constructed  a  set  of  military  roads,  and  burned  down  the  forests  on  each 
side  of  them,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  overawing  the  people  and  securing  the  com- 
munication with  the  Lowland  garrisons  and  outposts.  This  was  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  Roman  poUcy  practised  more  than  a  thousand  years  before ;  and  the  High- 
land population,  who  were  getting  tired  of  their  feudal  and  clannish  bondage  to  their 
chiefs,  were  quick  in  availing  themselves  of  the  new  roads  which  conducted  them  to 
places  where  they  could  get  food  and  employment.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  Caledonian  and  Crinan  Canals  were  pngected,  with  the  distinct 
view  of  presenting  emigration  and  introducing  industrious  habits  among  the  Celtic 
people;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  Government  Commission  was  appointed,  with 
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and,  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  and  abundance  of 
materials,  the  turnpikes  are  excellent.  The  irregularity  of 
surfiEuse  is  not  favourable  to  artificial  inland  navigation.  Among 
the  most  important  Canals  are  the  Caledonian  Canal,  connect- 
ing Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochj,  with  the  Beauly  Firth  on 
the  north,  and  with  Loch  Eil  on  the  south ;  the  Crinan  Canal, 
across  the  isthmus  of  Oantire  between  Ardrishaig  and  Crinan  ; 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  extending  from  the  Firth  of  Forth 
at  Qrangemouth,  to  Bowling  Bay  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  and 
the  Union  Canal,  commencing  at  Edinburgh,  and  terminating 
at  Falkirk,  where  it  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal. 

Revenue.'— The  increase  in  the  revenue  has  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country.  At  the  period 
of  the  Union,  the  revenue  amounted  only  to  ^110.696 ;  in 
1788,  it  was  j£l,099,148  ;  in  1813  (when  the  Income  Tax  was 
at  its  height),  it  amounted  to  £4,204,097  ;  in  1831,  notwith- 
standing the  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  many  other  taxes, 
the  gross  revenue  amounted  to  ;£d,254,624 ;  and  in  1840, 

eoniiderable  Bums  at  their  disposal,  for  the  oonstmction  of  public  highways  thnmgh- 
oat  the  Highland  ooimtiea.  The  most  beneficial  effects  resulted  in  drawing  out  the 
energies  of  the  local  proprietors,  inasmuch  as  the  roads  were  only  made  in  such 
directions  as  was  generally  approred  of  for  public  trunk  lines,  and  for  the  cost  of 
which  the  landowners  were  willing  to  assess  themselves  in  one-half  the  estimated 
outlay,  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  being  empowered  to  pay  the  other  half. 
Improrements  in  plantations  and  agriculture  have  shown  themselves  in  every 
district  as  these  new  roads  penetrated  to  it.  Large  sums  of  money  were  borrowed 
to  pay  for  them.  And  alOough  for  a  time  these  pressed  heavily  on  individuals,  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  the  people  have  been  so  aroused  that  the  annual  rental 
and  permanent  value  of  land  have  risen  in  some  instances  upwards  of  fifty  and  an 
hundred-fold.  Hence,  whether  in  sheep  or  arable  fanning,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
timber,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  or  cattle-dealing,  capital  may  now  with 
•afet;  be  invested,  if  cautiously  and  shUftilly  managed,  in  any  part  of  the  Highlands. 

During  the  public  mania  of  18i$-6  a  small  body  of  proprietors  and  professional 
men  about  Inverness  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  main  trunk  railway 
directly  south  to  Perth  tiirough  the  great  opening  in  the  Grampians  which  has  ever 
been  the  principal  route  of  access  to  Caledonia— that  is,  along  the  connected  valleys 
of  Strathspey,  Badenoch,  and  Athole.  But  the  bill  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Company,  for  forming  a  railway  coastwise  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  a  distance 
(tf  106  miles,  passed  the  Legislature,  and  they  were  allowed  seven  years  to  finish  it. 

These  works  are  now  completed^  and  Inverness  will  now  be  the  northern  centre  of 
a  railway  system.  The  Ibrst  extension  frcnn  it  will  be  northwards  to  Tain,  or  the 
ferries  on  the  Dornoch  Firth.  That  line  (passing  by  the  towns  of  Beauly,  Dingwall, 
and  Invergordon)  will  be  atanoet  a  dead  level ;  and  will  connect  the  rich  agricultural 
districts  of  Easter  Boss,  the  pastoral  valleys  of  the  interior  and  west  of  Boat  and 
SNrtherland,  with  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
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although  there  was  a  further  reduction  of  taxation,  it  amounted 
to  £5,231,727.  The  returns  since  this  period,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  year  1842,  have  continued  to  exhibit  a  progressive 
increase  in  amount. 

Constitution. — Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  Scotland 
returns  fifty-three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  of. 
whom  thirty  are  for  the  shires,  and  twenty-three  for  the  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns;  twenty -seycn  counties  return  one 
member  each,  and  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Nairn,  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  and  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  are  combined  in 
pairs,  each  of  which  returns  one  member.  Of  the  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns — seventy-six  in  number — Edinburgh  and 
QIasgow  return  two  members  each  ;  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Dundee, 
Greenock,  and  Perth,  one  each  ;  the  remaining  burghs  and 
towns  are  combined  into  sets  or  districts,  each  set,  jointly, 
sending  one  member.  The  Scottish  Peers  choose  sixteen  of 
their  number  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These 
representative  Peers,  like  the  Commoners,  hold  their  seats  for 
only  one  Parliament. 

Religious  Institutions. — Scotland  is  divided  into  1023 
parishes  (including  parishes  quoad  sacra),  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  one  minister,  or,  in  a  few  instances  in  towns, 
with  two.  The  number  of  parishes  quoad  sacra  has,  however, 
been  increased  of  late.  The  stipends  of  the  endowed  clergy, 
with  the  glebe  and  manse,  probably  average  from  ;£260  to 
;£300  a  year.  The  Qovemment  of  the  Church  is  vested  in 
kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  the  General  Assembly. 
The  number  of  churches  belonging  to  Dissenters  of  all 
denominations  amounts  to  1500,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  missionary  stations.  Of  this  number  about  800  belong  to 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  separated  from  the 
Establishment  in  1843.  The  Incomes  of  the  Free  Church 
clergy  are  derived  partly  from  a  fund  to  which  all  their 
adherents  must  contribute,  called  the  sustentation  fund,  and 
also  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  congregations  ; 
the  other  dissenting  clergymen  are  supported  by  the  latter  only; 
the  average  stipends  are  from  £120  to  £130  a  year,  including 
a  house  and  garden.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  income  is 
considerably  larger. 

Uniybbsitibb  and  Schools. — Scotland  has  four  Univer- 
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sities — that  of  St.  Andrews,  founded  by  Papal  authority  in 
1413  ;  that  of  Glasgow,  by  the  same  authority,  in  1450 ;  that 
of  Aberdeen,  also,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  in  1494, 
though  education  did  not  commence  there  till  1500  ;  and  that 
of  Edinburgh,  the  only  one  instituted  since  the  Reformation, 
in  1582.  None  of  these  colleges  or  universities  can  be  said  to 
be  liberally  endowed.  St.  Andrews  has  eleven  professorships  ; 
Glasgow  twenty-two  ;  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  nine  ;  Maris- 
chal  College,  twelve  ;  and  Edinburgh  thirty-one.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  students  in  these  universities  is  at  present 
about  2593,  of  which  Edinburgh  has  1050,  Glasgow  843, 
Aberdeen  about  550,  and  St.  Andrews  150.  In  every  parish 
there  is  at  least  one  school  for  teaching  the  ordinary  branches 
of  education.  The  emoluments  of  the  schoolmaster  are  derived 
from  a  small  annual  salary,  with  a  free  house  and  garden, 
provided  by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  moderate  school  fees. 
Private  schools  are  numerous  and  well  conducted,  and  it  is 
supposed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  total  number  of  schools 
of  every  kind  in  Scotland  amounts  to  about  5500. 

Administration  or  Justice. — The  supreme  civil  court  of 
Scotland  is  called  the  Court  of  Session.  It  holds,  in  Edinburgh, 
two  sessions  annually*  The  number  of  judges  was  formerly 
fifteen,  but  is  now  thirteen  ;  they  are  styled  Lords  of  Session, 
and  sit  in  two  courts  or  chambers,  called  the  first  and  second 
divisions,  which  form  in  effect  two  courts  of  equal  and  inde- 
pendent authority.  The  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  supreme 
criminal  court  of  Scotland,  consists  at  present  of  six  judges, 
who  are  also  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  president  of 
the  whole  Court  is  the  Lord  Justice  General.  The  Court  holds 
sittings  in  Edinburgh  during  the  recess  of  the  Court  of  Session  ; 
and  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  vacations,  the 
judges  hold  circuits  in  the  chief  provincial  towns,  two  going 
each  circuit.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  the  trial  of  cases 
connected  with  the  revenue,  is  now  held  as  a  separate  establish- 
ment, and  the  duties  are  devolved  on  two  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  There  are  also  inferior  courts  of  law,  viz., 
the  courts  of  the  sheriffs,  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  of 
the  boroughs. 

Population. — The  population  of  Scotland  at  the  period 
of  the  Union,  in  1707,  is  supposed  ilot  to  have  exceeded 
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1,050,000.  In  1755,  it  amounted  to  1,265,380 ;  in  1831,  it  had 
increased  to  2,365,114 ;  in  1841,  to  2,628,957 ;  and  in  1851  it 
was  2,870,784.  The  average  population  per  square  mile  is 
88.5.  During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1820,  the  increase 
was  16  per  cent ;  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1830,  13 
per  cent ;  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840,  11  per  cent ; 
and  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1851, 10  per  cent.  The 
population  of  Scotland  has  increased  less  rapidly  than  that  of 
England,  and  much  less  so  than  that  of  Ireland  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  Scotch  have  '^  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  English  or  Irish  in  wealth,  and  in  the  command  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  Their  progress  in  this 
respect  has  indeed  been  quite  astonishing.  The  habits,  diet, 
dress,  and  other  accommodations  of  the  people,  have  been  sig- 
nally improved.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  peasantry 
of  the  present  day  are  better  lodged,  better  clothed,  and  better 
fed,  than  the  middle  classes  of  landowners  a  century  ago." 

The  approach  to  Scotland  by  tourists  &om  other  countries 
must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  particular  views  and 
circumstances  of  individuals.  By  railway  the  North  British 
and  the  Caledonian  lines  are  the  great  avenues  of  approach. 
Those  who  enter  by  the  former  line  may  diverge  westward 
from  Berwick  to  Kelso,  Melrose,  and  Abbotsford,  and  having 
visited  these  places,  proceed  by  railway  to  Edinburgh.  Those 
who  enter  by  the  Caledonian  line  should  continue  their  journey 
to  Edinburgh  or  to  Glasgow,  as  best  comports  with  their  subse- 
quent progress.  The  great  majority  of  tourists  come  at  once 
to  the  metropolis,  and  to  all  who  visit  Scotland  for  the  first 
time,  this  plan  possesses  many  advantages.  Edinburgh  (with 
its  environs)  is  of  itself  an  object  of  very  great  interest  and 
curiosity,  and,  by  the  increased  facilities  of  travelling,  is 
placed  cheaply  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  the  finest  scenery 
of  Perth,  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Argyle  shires.  We  shall 
therefore  assume  Edinburgh  as  our  first  great  starting-point, 
and  commence  our  description  with  a  notice  of  that  city  and 
its  interesting  environs,  after  describing  shortly  the  railway 
routes  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  and  Carlisle. 
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EAST  COAST  KOUTE  TO  SCOTLAND 
FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Edinburgh,  by  North  British 

Bailway. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 

[Imu—lht  B«d  Lion ;  The  King's  Arms ;  The  Salmon.    Population,  15,094.] 
68  milea  from  Edinbnrgb,  126  from  Newcastle. 

Berwick  is  situated  upon  a  gentle  declivity  close  by  the 
German  Ocean,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tweed.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  spacious  streets,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls  which  only  of  late  ceased  to  be  regularly  fortified.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  justices,  and  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  considerable. 
Berwick  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  Border 
wars,  and  has  been  often  taken  and  retaken  both  by  the  Scots 
and  English.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  the  English  in  1482,  and, 
since  then,  has  remained  subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  though 
forming  politically  a  distinct  territory.  Its  castle,  so  celebrated 
in  the  early  history  of  these  kingdoms,  is  now  a  shapeless  ruin. 
The  recent  railway  operations  gave  it  the  finishing  blow,  and 
the  only  remnants  are  a  couple  of  towers  and  part  of  the 
wall.  The  walls  are  a  favourite  walk  of  the  citizens  of 
Berwick  in  summer,  and  command  extensive  prospects  of 
the  surrounding  country,  the  sea,  and  the  Fern  and  Holy 
Islands.  A  ditch  surrounds  four  sides  of  the  irregular  penta- 
gon. The  flanks  of  the  bastions  are  mostly  in  ruins,  and 
the  part  overlooking  the  Magdalene  fields  and  the  shore  has 
fallen  away,  leaving  the  rampart  unprotected.  There  are  five 
gates  to  the  walls,  called  respectively,  the  English  Gate,  The 
Scotch  Gate,  The  Cow-port,  etc.  The  new  railway  bridge  con- 
necting the  North  British  with  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
line,  consists  of  28  semicircular  arches ;  its  length  is  667  yards, 
and  its  extreme  height  134  feet.  It  spans  the  Tweed  from  the 
castle-hill  to  the  line  on  the  Tweedmouth  side,  and  from  its 
great  height  and  airy  structure  presents  a  most  imposing 
appearanca  At  the  south  end  of  Berwick  Bridge  is  Thoeed- 
mouthy  a  large  irregularly  built  village  ;  it  is  now  an  important 
railway  station. 
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Ten  miles  from  Berwick,  and  accessible  either  by  Goswick 
or  Beal,  across  the  sands  at  low  water,  the  track  being  marked 
by  posts,  is  ffolt/  Island,  on  which  are  the  interesting  ruins  of 
Lindisfame  Abbey,  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in 
Britain.  The  island  also  contains  the  ruins  of  a  castle  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock  on  the  south-east  side,  and  approached  by  a 
narrow  winding  path.  The  island  is  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  upwards  of  1000  acres,  half  of  which 
only  are  capable  of  cultivation.  The  Tillage  lies  on  the  west 
side,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by  fishermen. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  Berwick  about  four  miles,  the 
tourist  passes  the  ruins  of  Lamberton  Kirk,  where,  in  1503, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  was  married  by  proxy  to 
James  IV. — a  marriage  which  ultimately  led  to  the  union  of 
the  crowns. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  on  the  sea  coast,  near 
Bummouth  Station,  is  the  romantic  little  fishing  village  of 
Bummouth,  formerly  a  well  frequented  haunt  of  the  smuggler. 
Near  Ayton  Station  is  Ayton  House  (Mitchell  Innes,  Esq., 
which  stands  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  village.  The  banks  of 
the  river  Eye  here  afford  some  fine  scenery,  and  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  sea,  is  the  fishing  town  of  Eyemouth,  formerly 
notorious  for  the  smuggling  carried  on  by  its  inhabitants. 
Four  miles  further  is  Reston  Station,  from  which  there  is  a 
branch  line  to  Chimside  and  Dunse,  but  of  most  note  to 
the  tourist,  as  the  point  from  which  Coldingham  and  Fast 
Castle  are  most  accessible.* 


*  Coldinghazn  is  situated  upon  a  small  emineiice,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  Taney, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  it  remarkable  for  the  mins  of  its  prioiy, 
so  celebrated  in  Border  history.  The  monastery  was  established  by  St.  Abb,  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  Scotland.  The  buildings 
were  once  of  great  magnificence  and  extent,  but,  of  late  years,  they  have  been 
greatly  dilapidated,  by  the  rapacious  license  of  the  people  in  taking  away  stones, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  their  own  houses,  so  tbat  only  a  few  detached  fragments 
now  remain.  About  fifty  years  ago,  in  taking  down  a  tower  at  tiie  south-west 
comer,  the  skeleton  of  a  nun  was  standing  upright  in  a  hollow  of  the  wall,  no  doubt 
a  victim  to  a  breadi  of  her  vows. 

North-east  of  Coldingham  about  two  miles,  is  the  cdebrated  promontory  called 
St.  Abb's  Head.  It  consists  of  two  hills,  the  western  of  whidi  is  occupied  by  an 
observatory ;  the  eastern,  called  the  Kirkhill,  still  exhibits  the  remains  of  a  mona^ 
stery  and  a  church.  The  savage  and  dreary  character  of  the  scenery  is  exoeedin^y 
striking.    The  neighbouring  promontory  of  Fast  Castle  derives  its  name  from  an 
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Pasiing  Grant's  Hodm  Station,  the  tract  of  country  through 
which  the  line  th«n  pkues  is  high  and  flat,  hut  broken  at 
little  diatances  hj  numerous  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  affording 

aocieiit  bmnial  foRRu,  built  npon  (be  nrj  point  of  the  prenpitoiu  hudlind, 
FMt  CmUb  u  Uu  Wolfi  Cng  or  Hie  •'  Bride  of  Iummemriai,"  and  ii  thai  dcKribed 
inthattn^c  tale: — "Tbe  roar  of  the  aea  libd  Inug  annadiiced  tlieir  approulitA 
Uu  cliRI.  m  the  nmniit  of  which,  like  the  neit  of  imat  ua-eaglc,  the  founder  of  the 
fbriaUnhjid  perebed  bit  ejrj.  The  pale  mooo,  which  bad  hitherto  been  coDtendiDE 
vith  flitting  clonda,  new  ihoneent,  and  |^ve  them  i  lievof  (he  iditnTj  aud  nailed 
lama,  stuated  on  a  projectiiig  cliff,  tiiat  beetled  on  the  Gannin  Onaa.  On  three 
Bda,  thDTwk  vaa  predpitou^  od  the  fourth,  whiehwai  that  towards  the  iind,  it 
had  bCTD  VT%iiiallj  fenced  bj  an  arliOdBj  ditfh  and  drnwbrid^,  bnt  the  latter  raa 
hn^u  down  and  rnijioui.  and  the  former  had  been  in  part  filled  up,  ao  at  t*!  allow 
ptaaage  for  a  honeniaa  into  the  nmirow  eourt-yard,  epelreled  on  twn  ndea  with  low 
oaeei  and  atablq,  partly  nuaona,  and  closed  on  the  luuiward  frool  b^  a  low  em- 
battled wall,  while  the  Tcualning  tide  of  the  quadi'ongle  wai  oceuiiiedh;  thetotret 
itaclf,  which,  tall  and  narrow,  and  bnilt  of  a  greyiih  itone.  itood  gUmmenng  in  the 
moonlight,  h'ke  the  ibeeted  Bpertje  of  aome  bo^  giant,  A  wilder,  or  more  diaeon- 
MdJLia  dwelUag,  it  vaa  perlupi  dilQealt  to  nncelvB.  The  aombreoa  and  heavy 
loimd  of  the  biUowa,  mcccHTelj  daahing  againit  the  roeky  beach,  at  a  praConnd 
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beautiful  glimpses  of  the  sea.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
rayines  is  the  Peaths,  over  which  the  celebrated  Peaths  or 
Pease  bridge  was  thrown  in  1786,  when  it  was  the  post  road. 
This  singular  structure  is  123  feet  in  height,  300  feet  in 
length,  and  sixteen  feet  wide.  The  post  road  crosses  the  glen, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  bridge.  In  former  times, 
the  Peaths  was  a  most  important  pass,  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
describes  it  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Parliament,  after  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  as  a  place  ''where  one  man  to  hinder  is  better 
than  twelve  to  make  way."  Cockbumspath,  (a  corruption  of 
Colbrandspath),  is  the  next  station,  near  which  are  the  ancient 
tower  of  Cockbumspath,  and  Dunglas  House,  the  mansion  of 
Sir  John  Hall,  embosomed  amid  beautiful  plantations.*^  A  short 
way  beyond,  on  the  left,  are  the  ruins  of  Innerwick  Castle, 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  glen ;  and,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glen,  stands  Thornton  Tower  ;  the  former 
the  fortalice  of  a  Hamilton,  and  the  latter  of  a  Hume.  Inner- 
wick was  burnt  by  the  English,  and  Thornton  blown  up  with 

distance  beneath,  was,  to  ihe  ear,  what  the  landscape  was  to  the  eye — a  symbol  of 
navaiied  and  monotonous  melancholy,  not  nnmingled  with  honor."  That  castle 
was,  in  former  days,  a  place  of  retreat  of  the  great  Earls  of  Home.  Notwithstanding 
its  strength,  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  recaptured  during  the  Border  wars.  About 
the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the  celebrated  Logan 
of  Aestalrig,  so  £unons  for  his  share  in  the  Gowrie  conspiracy ;  and  it  was  to  this 
place  that  the  conspirators  intended  to  convey  the  king,  after  getting  possession  of 
his  person.  There  is  a  contract  existing  in  the  charter  chest  of  Lord  Napier,  between 
this  Logan  and  the  celebrated  Napier  of  Merchiston,  setting  forth,  that,  as  Fast 
Castle  was  supposed  to  contain  a  quantity  of  hidden  treasure,  Napier  was  to  make 
search  for  the  same  by  divination,  and,  for  his  reward,  was  to  have  the  third  of  what 
was  found,  and  to  have  his  expenses  paid  in  whatever  event.  Fast  Castle  now 
belongs  to  Sir  J.  Hall  of  Bunglas.  The  precipitous  rocks  on  this  coast  are  inhabited 
by  an  immense  number  of  sea-fowl,  and  a  number  of  young  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood occasionally  scale  these  dreadM  and  dizzy  heights,  in  order  to  steal  the  eg^ 
of  the  birds.  Strange  to  say,  an  accident  does  not  occur  among  them,  perhaps,  once 
in  a  Mntury. 

*  Bunglas  House  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  which  was  originally  a 
fortress  of  the  Earls  of  Home,  and  still  gives  their  second  title  to  that  family. 
After  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Home,  in  1516,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Douglases.  It  was  destroyed  by  Somerset,  in  1648,  but  was  again  rebuilt  and 
enlarged.  It  was  finally  destroyed  in  1640,  on  which  occasion  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington, and  a  number  of  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  killed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  powder  magazine.  The  old  parish  church  stands  near  Dunglas  House. 
Great  good  taste  is  displayed  in  the  manner  the  ruin  is  preserved  as  the  family 
mausoleam. 
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gunpowder,  during  Somerset's  expedition.  Near  Innerwick  is 
Thurston  (Hunter,  Esq.),  and  further  west  towards  the  shore 
is  Broxmouth  Park,  which  served  as  Cromwell's  head-quarters 
at  the  battle  of  Doonhill.  Broxmouth  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.    The  train  now  arrives  at 

DUNBAR. 

^  milea  from  Edinburgh,  and  half-way  from  Berwick. 
Inn :  St.  6«orge.    Population  8038.] 

The  name  of  this  town  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  two 
Celtic  words,  signifying  the  Castle  on  the  extremity.  It  was 
created  a  royal  burgh  by  David  II.,  ostensibly  to  prevent 
English  merchants  from  bringing  into  and  carrying  out  of  the 
kingdom  wool,  hides,  and  other  commodities,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  custom.  The  only  public  building  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  church,  erected  in  1819,  on  the  site  of  the  old  collegiate 
church,  the  first  of  the  kind  founded  in  Scotland.  It  contains 
a  marble  monument  to  Sir  George  Home,  created  Earl  of 
Dunbar  and  March  by  James  VI.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
town  from  the  west,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of 
the  Grey  Friars.  Dunbar  once  contained  a  convent  of  the 
White  Friars ;  but  the  record  says  they  were  banished  to 
Peebles  for  their  immorality.  The  coast  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunbar  is  remarkably  perilous,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  rocky  and  difficult.  Oliver  Cromwell  contributed 
three  hundred  pounds  towards  the  erection  of  the  eastern  pier ; 
another  pier  on  the  west  has  been  lately  built ;  a  dry  dock, 
and  additions  to  the  harbour  have  also  been  constructed,  and 
further  improvements  are  projected,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
town  and  the  Fishery  Board.  A  grain  market  is  held  every 
Monday,  and  a  cattle  market  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 
Dunbar  House,  a  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  stands 
at  the  north  end  of  the  principal  street ;  and  about  two 
hundred  yards  north  of  it  is  the  celebrated  Castle  of  Dunbar. 
Its  antiquity  is  very  great,  as  so  early  as  1070  it  was  given, 
with  the  adjacent  manor,  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  to  Patrick 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  princely  noble,  who  fled  from 
England  at  the  Conquest,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the 
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familj  of  Cospatricks,  Earls  of  Dunbar  and  March.  This  once 
formidable  fortress  has  passed  through  many  varieties  of 
fortune,  but  the  most  memorable  incident  in  its  history  was 
the  gallant  and  successful  defence  made  by  Blciek  Agnes, 
Countess  of  March,  against  an  English  army  under  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  When  the  battering  engines  of  the  besiegers 
flung  massive  stones  on  the  battlements,  she  caused  her 
maidens,  as  if  in  scorn,  to  wipe  away  the  dust  with  their 
handkerchiefs;  and  when  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  commanded  a 
huge  military  engine,  called  a  sow,  to  be  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  she,  in  a  scoffing  rhyme,  advised  him  to  take  good 
Care  of  his  sow,  for  she  would  make  her  farrow  her  pigs.  She 
then  ordered  an  enormous  rock  to  be  discharged  on  the  engine, 
which  crushed  it  to  pieces.*  On  another  occasion,  an  arrow 
shot  by  an  archer  of  her  train  struck  to  the  heart  an  English 
knight,  through  his  complete  suit  of  armour, — "There  goes 
one  of  my  lady's  tiring-pins,"  said  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  ;  '*  the 
Countess'  love-shafts  pierce  to  the  heart."  After  a  successful 
defence,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  the  siege  was  abandoned  by 
the  English  troops.  George,  tenth  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March, 
on  a  quarrel  with  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  of 
James  III.,  retreated  into  England.  His  large  estate  was 
thereupon  forfeited,  and,  with  Dunbar  Castle,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  whom,  on  his  memorable 
escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  it  afforded  shelter  till  he 
departed  for  France.  In  the  year  1567,  Queen  Mary  con- 
ferred the  keeping  of  this  important  stronghold  on  the 
infamous  Bothwell ;  and  here  she  twice  found  shelter ^nce, 
after  the  murder  of  Rizzio  ;  and  a  second  time,  when  she 
made  her  escape  from  Borthwick  Castle,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
page.  After  her  surrender  at  Carberry  Hill,  Dunbar  Castle 
was  taken,  and  completely  destroyed  by  the  Regent  Murray. 


*  A  eimilar  story  is  told  of  Judge  Baakes's  lady,  while  holding  out  Corffe  Castle 
against  the  Parliament  forces.  The  incident  is  thus  aUnded  to  hy  Mr.  W.  Stewart 
Bose,  in  his  poem  addressed  to  CoriTe  Castle : — 


"  *T  was  when  Tou  rear'd,  *mid  sap  and  siege. 
The  banner  of  your  rightful  liexe, 

At  your  she-captain  s  call; 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind ! 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind 

That  nuinn'd  her  castle  wall. 


"What  time  the  banded  zealots  swore, 
Long  foil'd  thy  banner'd  towers,  before 

Their  fearftil  entrance  made, 
To  rase  thy  walls  with  ploueh  and  harrow, 
Yet  oft  the  wild  sow  cast  ner  farrow, 

And  well  the  boar  was  bay'd.'* 
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It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale^  who  is  also 
superior  in  right  of  the  Earl  of  March. 

Near  the  town  of  Dunbar  were  fought  two  battles,  in  both 
of  which  the  Scots  were  defeated — one  in  1296,  when  Baliol 
was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Edward  I. ;  the  other  in  1660^ 
when  the  Scottish  army,  under  General  Leslie,  was  routed 
with  great  slaughter  at  Doonhill,  by  Cromwell.  This  battle 
is  still  remembered  by  the  people  of  Scotland  imder  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  "  the  race  of  Dunbar,"  or  "  the  Tyesday's 
chase ;"  the  engagement  having  taken  place  on  a  Tuesday. 
An  eminence,  lying  about  two  miles  south  from  the  town, 
gives  its  name  to  the  latter  battle,  and  the  former  was  in  the 
same  direction,  but  a  little  nearer. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  British  coast  affords  a  richer  treat 
to  the  geologist,  than  that  lying  between  this  and  St.  Abb's 
Head.  Over  the  whole  of  it,  Button  and  Playfair,  and 
Sir  James  Hall,  have  frequently  wandered;  and  from  its 
phenomena  some  of  their  favourite  theories  derive  their 
clearest  illustrations.  The  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  he 
visited  Dunbar  as  Prince  Nicholas,  was  so  charmed  with  a 
singularly  beautiful  formation  of  basalt,  that  presents  itself 
•at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  as  to  direct  that  specimens  of 
it  should  be  forwarded  to  Russia. 

Leaving  Dunbar,  the  train  proceeds  eastwards  through  the 
plantations  of  Spott  and  Bower  house,  which  impart  a  sylvan 
variety  to  a  rich  cornfield  country.  On  the  left,  at  a  little 
distance,  is  Lochend  House,  and  on  the  right,  on  the  sea-coast, 
the  village  of  Belhavem,  from  which  Lord  Belhaven  takes  his 
title.  A  short  way  further,  and  about  2  miles  inland,  is  Biel 
(Mrs.  Ferguson),  with  its  extensive  plantations  and  charming 
walks.  Immediately  below  the  mansion-house,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Lord  Presmennan,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
called  Presmennan  Lake.  Just  before  we  reach  Linton  Station, 
we  pass  close  upon  Phantassie  (T.  Mitchell  Innes,  Esq.), 
noted  in  the  annals  of  agriculture  as  the  residence  of  the  late 
John  Rennie,  the  celebrated  engineer,  who  was  bom  here,  and 
educated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Northwards  of  Linton  are 
Smeaton  House  (Sir  T.  B.  Hepburn,  Bart.),  and  at  some  dis- 
tance further,  situate  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tyne,  Tyningbam 
House,  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  surrounded 
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by  yenerable  woods  and  a  spacious  park.*   Inland  from  Linton,  ^ 

overhanging  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  are  the  ruins  of  \ 

Hailes  Castle  (Sir  G.  Ferguson,  Baronet),  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Hepbums,  and  was  the  chief  residence  of 
Queen  Mary  during  her  connexion  with  Bothwell.  South  of 
the  castle  rises  a  rocky  hill  called  Traprain  Law.  On  the 
way  westward,  between  this  and  Drem  Station,  we  have  occa- 
sional glimpses  to  the  right  of  North  Berwick  Law,  and  the  ' 
Bass  rock.  There  is  a  branch  line  from  Drem  to  North  Berwick. 
Northward,  near  the  coast  at  Longniddry,  is  Gosford  House, 
a  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  About  three  miles  to  the 
south  of  Longniddry  is  Gladsmuir,  noted  as  the  birthplace  of 
George  Heriot,  founder  of  the  Hospital  at  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Robertson  was  clergyman  of  this  parish,  and  here  he  composed 
his  history  of  Scotland.  To  the  left  is  seen  a  column  in  the 
distance,  rising  conspicuously  from  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
the  Garleton  hills,  raised  by  the  grateful  tenantry  to  com- 
memorate the  virtues  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  From 
Longniddry  there  is  a  branch  line  to  Haddington,  which  passes 
on  the  right  Letham  (Sir  T.  B.  Hepburn,  Bart.),  and  Glerkin- 
ton  (General  Sir  Biobert  Houstoun,  Bart.)  ;  the  tourist  will  also 
observe  a  monument  of  granite,  raised  as  a  tribute  of  regret 
and  affection  to  the  late  Robert  Ferguson  of  Raith. 

The  station  of  Tranent  marks  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
battle  of  Prestonpans,  which  was  fought  in  this  neighbourhood, 
21st  September  1745,  between  the  royal  forces  under  Sir  John 
Cope,  and  the  Highland  Army  under  Prince  Charles  Stuart. 
Close  to  the  station  is  Bankton  House,  which  was  occupied  by 
Colonel  Gardiner,  who  fell  nobly  fighting  for  his  coimtry,  close  I 

beside  the  wall  of  the  park,  and  a  monument  has  recently  been 
erected  to  his  memory  immediately  in  front  of  the  house. 
Upon  the  left  of  the  station  is  Preston  Tower,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston.  To  the  right  on  the 
sea-coast,  are  Preston  Grange  (Sir  George  Suttie,  Bart.),  and 
Seton  House,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  once  princely 

*  In  the  TTiiiiigham  groimdi  are  some  magmficent  hoUy  hedges.  "  One  of  these 
hedges,*'  says  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  "  Popular  Philosophy,"  "is  no  less  than  twenty- 
ftve  feet  high  and  eighteen  hroad ;  and  the  length  of  what  is  denominated  the  Holly 
Walks,  lying  chiefly  between  two  hedges  of  fifteen  feet  high  and  eleven  broad,  is  no 
less  than  thirty-fire  chains  eighty  links,  English  measnre." 
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palace  of  Seton,  for  many  centuries  the  seat  of  the  Setons, 
Earls  of  Wintoun. 

The  train  next  passes  Musselburgh  and  Portobello,  which 
are  described  along  with  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  where 
also  a  fuller  account  will  be  found  of  the  other  places  towards 
the  northern  termination  of  this  line  of  Railway. 


SOUTH-WESTERN  ROUTE  TO  SCOTLAND. 

Carlisle  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  by  the 
Caledonian  Railway. 

CARLISLE. 

[/»»:  The  Castle;  Bnih  j  Crown  and  Mitre;  Royal.] 

Carlisle,  the  capital  of  county  Cumberland,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  founded  by  Henry  I.,  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in 
an  extensire  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eden,  Caldew,  and 
Peterii,  which  nearly  surrounds  what  was  anciently  termed  "the 
merrie  citie.''  The  environs  are  rich  in  villas,  woods,  lawns, 
and  gardens.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  town 
is  Corby  Castle,  the  romantic  residence  of  Philip  Howard,  Esq., 
beautifully  wooded  and  watered.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  population  of  the  town  scarcely 
exceeded  10,000  ;  in  1841  it  had  risen  to  23,000,  and  in  1851 
it  amounted  to  26,310 — partly  owing  to  the  clustered  railways, 
of  which  it  forms  k  centre,  and  still  more  to  the  introduction 
of  extensive  cotton  and  other  manufactures,  including  a 
biscuit-baking  establishment,  and  considered  the  largest  north 
of  Portsmouth,  in  Great  Britain. 

Leaving,  then,  "the  heart  of  Cumberland,"  with  its 
beautiful  bridge  of  ten  arches,  completed  in  1817,  its  time- 
worn  Cathedral,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  Archdeacon  Paley,  the 
numerous  public  buildings,  churches,  and  spires,  the  venerable 
Castle,  associated  with  many  a  tale  of  Border  feud  and  foray, 
the  tourist  crosses  the  Eden  ;  and  from  that  point  is  conveyed 
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rapidly  to  the  boundary,  skirted  by  a  nmnizig  stream,  alluded 
to  by  Home  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Douglas  " — 

"  Here  an  ideal  line,  and  there  a  namfilfM  brook, 
Divide  the  nster  Idngdoma.*' 

We  soon  reach  the  renowned  Gretna-green,  now  the  site  of 
a  straggling  village,  with  a  roadside  inn  a  little  way  beyond, 
long  celebrated  as  favourite  temples  of  Hymen.* 

After  leaving  Qretua  the  scenery  is  tame  and  monotonous, 
but  relieved  occasionally  by  cheering  glimpses  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  and  the  range  of  hills  overlooking  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  lake  districts. 

That  which  is  witnessed  in  the  northern  journey  is  also  to 
a  great  extent  uninteresting,  consisting  as  it  does  of  extensive 
moorland  distjcicts,  and  wide  green  valleys.  The  monotony  of 
the  more  pastoral  landscape  is  relieved  about  Beattock,  by 
the  thick  fir  plantations  of  Baehills,  the  seat  of  Hope  Johnston, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  subsequently  by  the  windings  of  the  infant 
Clyde  and  the  towering  hill  of  Tinto. 

At  Beattock  the  tourist  has  the  opportunity  of  diverging  to 
Moffat  and  St.  Mary's  Loch,  and  at  Lanark  station  of  view- 
ing the  famous  Falls  of  the  Clyde  ;  but  tourists  generally  pro- 
ceed directly  to  either  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  leaving  these 
excursions  for  subsequent  parts  of  their  progress.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  country  from  Carstairs 
Junction,  is  included  with  the  environs  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  to  these  the  tourist  is  referred. 

*  At  Gretna,  the  tooriBt  may  jmss  from  the  Caledonian  to  the  Glasgow  and 
Sonth-Westcm  Railway;  and  thence  proceed  to  Dmnfriea,  via  Domock  and  Annan. 
The  royal  hnrgh  of  Annan  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Scotland. 
Its  first  charter,  received  from  King  Robert  Bruce,  was  renewed  by  James  Y.  in  1688, 
and  again  by  James  YI.  in  1612.  It  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Annan  water, 
nenr  its  discharge  into  the  Solway  I'irth,  16  miles  soutli  of  Dumfries.  Populationr 
4600. 
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EDINBUKGH. 
The  following  Hotels  are  recommended  : — 

Douglas',  S5  St.  Andrew  Square;  and  the  British,  70  Qaeen  Street,  Family 
Hotels  of  the  highest  class. 

Excellent  FriTate  Hotels— Yeitch's,  120  George  Street ;  Swain's,  4  Albyn  Place. 

There  are,  besides  these,  nnmerons  First-rate  Hotels  for  Tourists,  of  which  the 
principal  are— Macobsgob's  Rotal,  6S  Princes  Street,  opposite  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment—very centraL  Addison's  (late  Mackat's),  91  Princes  Street,  opposite  the 
Castle  Bock ;  and  the  Calxdonian,  1  Castle  Street,  both  of  a  more  private  nature. 
The  QiTBBii's,  131  Princes  Street;  and  the  Clabkndon,  lOi  Princes  Street. 
Watibloo,  3i  JElegent  Bridge,  dose  to  the  Calton  HID.  Lambrxs'  (late  Nxw 
BotalX  16  Princes  Street.  GbaSam's,  8  Princes  Street.  The  Stab,  86  Princes 
Street.    Hotbl  FbakcaiBi  100  Prinoea  Street. 

Tl\s  Cbown,  10  Princes  Street;  Campbell's  Kobth  Bbitish,  21  Princes 
Street;  London,  2  St.  Andrew  Square;  The  Tubf,  3  Princes  Street;  Reoxnt, 
14  Waterioo  Place;  The  Ship,  7  East  Register  Street— are  excellent  Commercial 
Hotels. 

JoHNsrroNB's,  17  Waterloo  Place;  Waybblbt,  43  Princes  Street,  are  good  Tem- 
perance Hotels. 

There  aresereral  Restaurants  in  Edinburgh;  the  best  are— Boull's,  60  Princes 
Street.  Blaib's,  37  George  Street.  Little  John's,  31  Leith  Street.  Caitb  Rotal, 
1  Register  Place.    Rainbow,  New  Buildings,  North  Bridge. 

The  principal  News-rooms  are— Habthill's,  S3  Waterloo  Place— one  penny  per 
▼ittt    Robbbtson  and  Scorr,  76  George  Street. 

Posting  Establishment^  Isaac  Scott's,  Lothian  Road. 

The  ordinary  Cab-babes  are  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 

For  a  distance  from  the  stance  not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  hali^  Is.,  and  6d.  for  every 
additional  half  mile,  or  part  thereof.    Half  fare  returning. 

Calculating  by  Time,  the  first  half  hour  is  charged  Is.,  snd  for  every  additional 
quarter  of  an  hour,  6d.  For  an  airing  into  the  country  (such  as  round  the 
Queen's  Drive),  within  five  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office,  and  returning 
either  by  the  same  or  diiferent  road,  3s.  per  hour;  l&s.  for  a  whole  day. 

The  fares  for  Two-Horse  Caniages  are  one-third  more  than  the  above. 

The  only  Coadi  Office  in  Edinburgh  is  at  No.  4  Princes  Street ;  and  the  Stations 
of  all  the  Railways,  except  the  Caledonian,  which  is  at  the  Lothian  Road,  are  situated 
in  the  spadoos  area  under  the  North  Bridge  at  Waverley  Bridge. 
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The  metropolis  of  Scotland  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  is  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth.*  Its  length  and  breadth  are  nearly 
equal,  measuring  about  two  miles  in  either  direction.  In 
panoramic  splendour,  its  site  is  generally  admitted  to  be  un- 
equalled by  any  capital  in  Europe,  and  the  prospects  from  the 
elevated  points  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  are  of  singular 
beauty  and  grandeur.  The  noble  estuary  of  the  Forth, 
expanding  from  rirer  into  ocean  ;  the  solitary  grandeur  of 
Arthur^s  Seat ;  the  yaried  park  and  woodland  scenery  which 
enrich  the  southward  yiew;  the  pastoral  acclivities  of  the 
neighbouring  Pentland  Hills,  and  the  more  shadowy  splendours 
of  the  Lammermoors,  the  Ochils,  and  the  Grampians,  form 
some  of  the  features  of  a  landscape,  combining  in  one  vast 
expanse  the  richest  elements  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

'*  Traced  like  a  map  the  landscape  lies 
In  cnltored  beauty  Btretdiing  wide ; 
There  Fentland's  green  acclivities; 
There  Ocean,  with  its  azore  tide; 
There  Arthur's  Seat;  and,  gleaming  through. 
Thy  Bonthem  wing,  Punedin  blue  1 
'While  in  the  orient,  Lammer's  daughters, 
A  distant  giant-range,  are  seen, 
North  Berwick  Law,  with  cone  of  green. 
And  Bass  amid  the  waters/'  t 

To  most  of  the  great  cities  in  the  kingdom  the  approaches 
lie  through  mean  and  squalid  suburbs,  by  which  the  stranger 
is  gradually  introduced  to  the  more  striking  streets  and,  public 
edifices.  The  avenues  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  contrary,  are  lined 
with  streets  of  a  highly  respectable  class,  the  abodes  of  poverty 
being,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  those  gigantic  piles  of 
building  in  the  older  parts  of  the  borough,  where  they  so 
essentially  contribute  to  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  general  architecture  of  the  city  is  very  imposing, 
whether  we  regard  the  picturesque  disorder  of  the  buildings 

« 

*  The  prcdse  geographical  position  of  the  centre  of  the  city  is  66^  67'  20"  north 
latitude,  and  8^  10',  80^'  west  longitude. 

t  Delta. 
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in  the  Old  Town,  or  the  sTmmetrical  proportions  of  the  streets 
and  squares  in  the  Kevr.  Of  the  public  edifices  it  may  be 
obserred,  that  while  the  greater  number  are  distinguished  by 
chaste  design  and  excellent  masonry,  there  are  none  of  those 
sumptuous  structures  which,  like  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  York  Minster,  and  some  other  of  the  English  proTincial 
cathedrals,  astonish  the  beholder  alike  by  their  magnitude  and 
their  architectural  splendour ;  but  in  no  city  of  the  kingdom 
is  the  general  standard  of  excellence  so  well  maintained.  If 
there  be  no  edifice  to  overwhelm  the  imagination  by  its 
magnificence,  there  are  comparatirely  few  to  offend  taste  by 
their  deformity  or  meanness  of  design.  Above  all,  Edinburgh 
is  wholly  exempt  from  such  examples  of  ostentatious  deformity 
as,  in  London,  may  be  seen  to  mingle  with  some  of  the  most 
f?raceful  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  Regent 
Park. 

The  resemblance  between  Athens  and  Edinburgh,  which 
has  been  remarked  by  most  travellers  who  have  visited  both 
capitals,  has  conferred  upon  the  Scottish  metropolis  the  title 
of  '^  The  Modem  Athens."  Stuart,  author  of ''  The  Antiquities 
of  Athens,*'  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  resemblance, 
and  his  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many 
later  writers.  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens  is  just  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  enriched  with  the 
splendid  remains  of  art ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  observes, 
that  the  distant  view  of  Athens  from  the  ^gean  Sea,  is 
extremely  like  that  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
**  though  certainly  the  latter  is  considerably  superior." 

The  natural  or  artificial  beauties  of  the  place,  however, 
are  not  its  only  attractions,  for  many  of  its  localities  teem  with 
the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  are  associated  with  events  of 
deep  historical  importance.  Other  of  its  localities  have  been 
invested  with  an  interest  no  less  engrossing  by  the  transcendent 
genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  novels  have  not  only  refreshed 
and  embellished  the  incidents  of  history,  but  have  conferred 
on  many  a  spot,  formerly  unknown  to  fame,  a  reputation  as 
enduring  as  the  annals  of  history  itself. 

In  literary  eminence,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  also 
claims  a  distinguished  place.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
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present  century  it  displayed  an  array  of  contemporaneous 
talent  unequalled  by  any  similar  institution  either  before  or 
since,^  and  this  has  been  honourably  maintained. 

The  population  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  at  the  Union  in 
1707,  was  estimated  at  35,000.  In  1755,  it  had  increased  to 
57,195  ;  and  in  1775,  to  70,430.  The  population  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  txdusive  of  LeUh,  according  to  the  decennial 
census  since  1801,  has  been — in  1801,  66,544;  in  1811, 
81,784  ;  in  1821, 112,235  ;  in  1831, 136,301 ;  in  1841, 138,182 ; 
and  in  1851, 166,511.  Including  Leith  (which  is  virtually  a 
part  of  Edinburgh),  the  population  is  193,929. 

The  prosperity  of  the  city  essentially  depends  upon  its 
College  and  Schools,  and  still  more  essentially  upon  the  Courts 
of  Judicature.  The  former  attract  many  strangers  who  desire 
to  secure  for  their  families  a  liberal  education  at  a  moderate 
expense  ;  the  latter  afford  employment  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  legal  profession,  whose  number  may  be  said  to  form  at 
least  one-third  of  the  population  in  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks  of  society.! 

As  it  has  no  very  extensive  manufactures,  the  city  is 
exempt  from  those  sudden  mercantile  convulsions  productive 
of  so  much  misery  in  many  other  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  Printing  and  publishing  are  carried  on  to  a  large 
extent.  In  this  department  of  industry,  Edinburgh  far  sur- 
passes all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  London  only  excepted ; 
many  of  the  most  valuable  and  popular  works  of  the  age 

*  We  liaye  only  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  names  of  Robertson,  Flajrfiur, 
Leslie,  Black,  Cullen,  Bobuon,  Blair,  Dugald  Stewart,  Brown,  Gregory,  and  Monro, 
to  vindicate  what  otherwise  might  Appear  a  sweeping  assertion. 

t  The  &mily  of  Lawyers  may  be  dinded  into  the  following  classes :— The  first 
class  consists  of  thirteen  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  generally  styled  Lords  ow 
Smsxon.  The  Advocatss  (Barristers)  form  the  second  class,  and  they  possess  the 
privilege  of  pleading  before  every  Court  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Scotch  appeals 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  next  class  consists  of  the  Writebs  to  the  Sioh xt, 
who  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  English  Attorneys  or  Solicitors  i  they  are 
the  oldest,  most  numerous,  and  moat  wealthy  body  of  law  practitioners  in  Scotland. 
The  SoLiciTOBs  brfork  the  Suprems  Covets,  and  Advocates*  First  Clerks, 
form  a  section  of  this  class ;  and  these  thr^  clHsses,  along  with  certain  ftanctionaxies 
connected  with  the  Court,  form  the  College  of  Justice.  The  Soucitobs-at-Law 
(who  practise  before  the  inferior  courts),  and  the  Accountarts,  arc  also  included 
in  the  family  of  Lawyers. 
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emanating  from  the  Edinburgh  press.*  Paper  is  manufac- 
tured to  a  large  extent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  of 
the  mills  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Edinburgh,  although  it  cannot  be  called 
mild  or  genial,  is  yet  emmently  salubrious ;  and  favourable, 
not  only  to  longevity,  but  to  the  development  of  the  mental 
and  physical  powers.  Its  mean  temperature  is  about  47°  Fahr. 
and  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  moderate,  compared  with 
the  fall  upon  the  western  coast ;  for  while  the  average  in 
Edinburgh  is  24' 55,  in  Glasgow  it  is  about  29*66.  The  violent 
winds,  to  which  the  city  is  exposed  by  its  elevated  situation, 
are  by  no  means  uufavourable  to  general  health,  as  they  carry 
the  benefit  of  a  thorough  ventilation  into  the  close-built  lanes 
and  alleys  of  the  Old  Town. 

The  markets  are  liberally  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  the  table.  White  fish  is  more  especially 
abundant,  cod,  haddocks,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  herriDgs, 
being  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  Goal  of  good  quality  is  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city  ;  and  the  supply 
of  water  is  abundant,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  city  which  unites  so 
many  social  advantages,  and  where  a  person  of  cultivated 
mind  and  moderate  fortune  could  pass  his  time  more  agree- 
ably. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  imparting  information  to 
strangers,  is  to  select  particular  districts  of  the  city  to  be 
perambulated,  describing  the  objects  of  interest  on  the  way. 
With  this  view,  we  shall  vi^it  all  the  more  important  public 
buildings  and  institutions  in  four  successive  walks,  adding  in 
notes  such  collateral  or  subordinate  information  as  may  appear 
necessary  to  convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  city  and  its 
Institutions,  as  well  as  other  matter  which  may  tend  to  enliven 
the  dulness  of  dry  topographical  details. 

*  Blaelnrood's  Magazixie,  the  Nartb  British  Review,  the  Jonrnal  of  Agricaltore, 
the  Philoeq>hical  JonnuU,  and  ChAmbers's  Journal,  are  aome  of  the  more  important 
periodical  pnblicationa.  In  circulation,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Blnckwood'a 
Magazine  far  exceeds  any  of  ita  London  contemporariea.  Chambers's  Joomal  is  also 
deaerving  of  notice,  as  Iraing  the  first  and  moat  extensireiy  circulated  of  the  perio- 
dicals of  ita  claas. 


[.  FEINCE3  BTEEET— SCOTT  MONUMENT— ROYAL  IN8TITUTI0S 
NATIONAL  GALLERY — REGiaTER  OFFICE  AND  CALTON  HILL. 

PRINCES  STREET 

is  the  principal  Btreot  of  Edinburgh,  and  tbo  one  in  which 
most  of  the  hotels  &re  eituaCed.  It  ia  a  mile  in  length,  quite 
straight,  and  with  a  southerlj  exposure,  and  is  separated  from 
the  old  town  bj  extensiye  pleasure  grounds  which  sweep  round 
the  base  of  the  Castlo,  and  cover  the  vallej  originally  occupied 
by  a  stagnant  maTsh  called  the  Nor'  Loch. 

The  East  Princes  Street  Gardens  were  recently  acquired  by 
the  town,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  city  architect, 
have  been  tastefully  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Their  principal  attraction  is  the  elegant  Monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  was  designed  by  Oeoi^ 
M.  Kemp,  an  architect  little  known  to  fame,  and  who  died 
before  the  structure  was  completed.    The  foundation  was  laid 
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on  the  15th  of  August  1840,  and  the  building  was  finished  in 
1844.  Its  height  is  200  feet  6  inches,  and  its  cost  was 
j£l 5,650.  A  stair  of  287  steps  conducts  to  the  gallery  at  the 
top.  In  each  front  of  the  Monument,  above  the  principal  arch, 
are  six  small  niches,  making  a  total  of  24  in  the  main 
structure,  besides  32  others  in  the  piers  and  abutment  towers. 
These  niches  are  to  be  occupied  by  sculptural  impersonations 
of  the  characters,  historical  and  fanciful,  portrayed  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  Walter.  The  following  statues  fill  the  four 
principal  niches  which  crown  the  four  lowest  arches.  In  the 
northern  niche  facing  Princes  Street  is  the  statue  of  Prince 
Charles  (from  Waverley)  drawing  his  sword.  In  the  eastern 
niche,  on  the  side  next  to  the  Calton  Hill,  is  Meg  Merrilees 
(from  Ouy  Mannering)  breaking  the  sapling  over  the  head  of 
Lucy  Bertram.  In  the  southern  niches,  next  the  Old  Town, 
are  the  statues  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  stepping  from  a  boat 
to  the  shore,  and  of  George  Heriot ;  and,  in  the  western  niche, 
is  the  Last  Minstrel  playing  on  his  harp.  Other  statues  for 
the  remaining  niches  are  in  progress.  The  following  inscription 
was  written  by  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey  on  the  plate  placed  under 
the  foundation-stone : — 

THIS  GRAVEN  PLATE, 

DBPOSrrED  IK  THE  BASE  OF  A  VOTIVB  BUILDING 

OK  THE  FIVTBEKTH  DAY  OF  AUGUST  IK  THE  YEAR  OF  CHRIST  1840, 

AKD  KEVBR  LIKELY  TO  SEE  THE  LIGHT  AOAIK 

TILL  ALL  THE  SURROUNDING  STRUCTURES  ARE  CRUMBLED  TO  DUST 

BY  THE  DECAY  OF  TIME,  OB  BY  HUMAN  OR  ELEMENTAL  VIOLENCE, 

MAY  THEN  TESTIFY  TO  A  DISTANT  POSTERITY  THAT 

HIS  COUNTRYMEN  BEGAN  ON  THAT  DAY 

TO  RAISE  AN  EFFIGY  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  MONUMENT 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART., 

WHOSE  ADMIRABLE  WRITINGS  WERE  THEN  ALLOWED 

TO  HAVE  GIVEN  MORS  DELIGHT  AND  SUGGESTED  BETTER  FEELING 

TO  A  LARGER  GLASS  OF  READERS  IK  EVERY  RAKK  OF  SOCIETY 

THAN  THOBB  OF  ANY  OTHER  AUTHOR, 

WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  SHAKESPEARE  ALONE: 

AKD  WHICH  WERE  THEREFORE  THOUGHT  LIKELY  TO  BE  REMEMBERED 

LONG  AFTER  THU  ACT  OF  GRATITUDE, 

OK  THE  PART  OF  THE  FIRST  OENERATIOK  OF  HIS  ADMIRERS, 

SHOULD  BE  FORGOTTBK. 


HE  WAS  BOBK  AT  SDIKBUBOH  16tH  AUGUST  1771 ; 
AKD  DIED  AT  ABBOT8FOBD  2l8T  SEPTEMBER  1832. 


Underneath  the  canopj  of  the  moaument  u  k  large  mkrble 
Btatue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  John  Steell,  R.S.  A .  The  aa  thor 
ia  tepieieoted  sitting,  and  attended  by  hie  hrourite  dog  Beris.* 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ralley,  the  bon«ea  of  the  High 
Street  will  ba  seen  towering  to  the  heaTans  like  the  habitations 
of  a  race  of  Titans.  These  buildings,  standing  upon  a  steep 
and  lofty  ridge,  with  tributary  lanes  or  cloMS  descending 
abruptly  to  the  valley  beneath,  produce  an  effect  highly 
picturesque  and  majestic. 

The  mound,  on  which  the  Boyal  Institution  and  National 
Qallery  stand,  serves  as  one  of  the  main  roads  of  connnunica- 
tion  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Towns.    At  first,  it  was  very 

*  Tberc  ii,  in  Ibe  iinctU*'  libnir.  uioUib'  1(1100  oT  S«oU  bj  Onniiliieldi  (a 
itraw-DUOD  who  iru  employed  b;  Air  WolUr  ht  Allbotaftrd),  toA  ■Ithmgh  of  no 
iKita  u  a  worii  of  art,  it  ii  cciuidcRd  l  good  i« 
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unsightly,  but  since  the  growth  of  the  trees  on  either  side,  its 
appearance  has  been  greatly  improved. 

The  Royal  Institution,  founded  in  1823,  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous position  at  the  foot  of  the  Mound,  fronting  the  open- 
ing of  HanoTer  Street.  It  was  designed  by  the  late  W.  H. 
Playfair,  and  is  of  the  Doric  order,  of  the  era  of  Pericles, 
having  a  portico  surrounded  and  filled  with  coliunns,  and 
long  ranges  of  pillars  upon  each  flank.  The  departure  from 
the  simple  parallelogram  required  by  the  plan,  is  compensated 
for  by  minor  side  porticoes.  A  statue  of  the  Queen  in  stone 
by  John  Steel,  KS.A.,  is  set  in  a  parapet  behind  the  chief 
pediment.  Besides  furnishing  official  apartments  for  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  manufactures  in  Scotland,  and  galleries  for  the 
School  of  Design  under  their  charge,  the  building  is  appropriated 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Board  of  British  White  Herring 
Fishery  ;  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.* 

The  interior  accommodations  consist  of  galleries  formerly 
employed  for  the  exhibition  of  ancient  and  modern  pictures, 
but  in  future  to  be  appropriated  to  the  valuable  and  interesting 
museum  made  over  to  the  public,  under  certain  conditions  as 
to  management,  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  for  a  noble 
collection  of  casts  from  the  best  ancient  works  of  sculpture, 
with  some  of  modem  date,  and  an  admirable  set  of  busts  of 
celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Albacini  Collection. 

The  School  of  Design,  carried  on  in  these  buildings  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  was  conmienced  in  1760,  the  instruction 
afforded  being  limited  to  the  elements  of  drawing,  with  refer- 
ence to  manufsustures ;  but  under  the  successive  superintendence 
of  D.  Allan,  Runciman,  Graham,  and  others,  it  became  chiefly 
a  fine  art  school,  and  most  of  our  Scottish  artists  have  been 
educated  there.  About  eight  years  ago,  the  school  was  remodel- 
led, and  the  pturpose  of  its  original  foundation  revived,  provision 
being  made  for  an  important  section  dedicated  to  instruction 
for  design  in  manufactures ;  and  by  Treasury  minute  of  25th 
February  1858,  this  principle  was  still  farther  given  effect  to. 
There  are  now  various  classes  for  drawing  and  ornamental 
design  of  every  kind,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Christie, 
A.R.S.  A.,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  Dallas,  and  for  pupil-teachers, 
*  AX  prMent  the  oollaction  ii  depotited  in  No.  24  George  Street 
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under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morlej  and  Miss  Ashworth.  The 
higher  branches  of  drawing,  based  on  the  studj  of  the  antique, 
are  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Lauder,  R.  S.  A.,  assisted  by  Mr. 
John  Ballantyne,  A.R.S.A.  Pupils  to  the  number  of  above 
300,  are  taught  in  the  cential  school,  and  upwards  of  700  in 
connection  with  it.  A  life  academy,  and  education  with  reference 
strictly  to  fine  art,  is  carried  on  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

The  National  Gallery  was  founded  by  Prince  Albert  in 
1850,  and  was  finished  externally  in  1854.  It  was  designed 
also  by  Playfair,  and  is  of  the  Greek-Ionic  order,  haying  a 
central  mass  with  large  hezastyle  porticoes  to  the  east  and 
west.  At  each  side  of  the  centre,  towards  the  north  and 
south,  ranges  of  antso  are  terminated  by  smaller  tetrastyle 
porticoes,  which  form  the  north  and  south  fronts  of  the  build- 
ing— two  porticoes,  separated  by  a  recessed  portico,  being 
upon  each  front.  The  absence  of  windows  on  the  flanks 
increases  the  classic  aspect  of  the  entire  building.  Govern- 
ment gave  j£30,000  towards  the  building,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
undertook  to  furnish  other  j£20,000,  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
granted  the  valuable  site  at  a  nominal  value.  Its  objects  are 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  annual  exhibitions*  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  the  extension  of  the  School  of  Design, 
and  the  Institution  of  a  Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  and  thus  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Scotland,  and  facilities  for  viewing  public  exhibitions  and 
collections  of  modern  and  ancient  art.  The  collection  of 
the  National  Gallery  is  being  at  present  arranged — the 
pictures,  etc.,  formerly  exhibited  in  the  Institution,  have  been 
removed  to  the  new  building,  and  along  with  many  important 
additions  lately  made,  will  soon  be  opened  on  certain  days  free 
to  the  public,  and  on  others  to  students  for  copying.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Johnstone,  R.S.A.,  is  principal  curator  of  the  gallery. 

The  gardens  to  the  west  of  the  Mound  present  a  succes- 
sion of  agreeable  walks,  and  afford  ample  scope  for  recreation  ; 
but  as  they  are  private  property,  they  are  opened  to  the 
public  only  occasionally .t    At  their  most  elevated  point,  close 

*  The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  commeacea  generally  in  the 
month  of  Febniary,  and  continuea  open  until  ICay.  The  charge  for  admittance  is 
la.,  or  6a.  for  a  aeaion  ticket. 

f  The  tooriat  will  eaaily  obtain  admisaion  by  applying  to  any  of  the  hotel  keepera 
or  bookaellera  in  Weat  Frincea  Street. 
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to  the  Oastle  esplanade,  and  immediately  beneath  the  Duke 
of  York's  statue,  is  an  ancient  Runic  monument,  formed  of  a 
block  of  granite  5^  feet  high,  brought  from  Sweden,  and 
presented  in  1787  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
who  erected  it  on  this  site  in  consequence  of  its  large  sizo. 
There  is  engrayed  on  it  a  serpent  encirclitig  a  cross,  with  the 
inscription  in'  Runic  characters  : — Ari  rasti  stain  aftir  Hialm 
Fadur  sir ;  Guth  hialbi  ant  Hans  ;  which  is  translated,  ''Ari 
erected  this  stone  for  Hialm  his  Father ;  Qod  help  his  soul." 
There  is  a  beautiful  yiew  from  this  stone. 

At  the  east  end  of  Princes  Street  is  The  Rsgistbr  House, 
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The  National  Gallery  is  open  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday^  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  from  1st  October  to  31  st 
January,  November  excepted;  and  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  from 
1st  February  to  30th  September.  Also  on  Saturday  eyenings 
from  7  to  9  p  M.    Admission  gratis. 

The  Gallery  is  open  on  Thursday  and  Friday  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  P.M.,  and  on  Wednesday  evenings  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  on  pay- 
ment of  Sixpence  for  one  person,  or  One  Shilling  for  a  party  of 
three  persons. 

Catalogues,  price  sixpence,  can  be  obtained  at  the  door. 

vuoovAivax  mtiixxvoimmw  are  nov  yery  warmly  supported  m  tAe 
city,  the  management  of  the  theatre  has  been  always  efficient. 
The  manager  himself,  Mr.  Wyndham,  possesses  a  great 
versatility  of  talent,  and  the  regular  company  is  of  a  highly 
respectable  order.t 

Proceeding  due  east,  we  enter  Waterloo  Place,  and  on  the 
right  pass  the  Offiobs  op  thb  Inland  Revbnue.  The  light- 
ness of  the  open  colonnades  on  either  side  of  the   street  is 

*  This  important  establishment  indudes  Tarions  offices,  sach  as  the  offices  of  the 
Clerks  and  Extractors  of  the  Court  of  Session,  of  the  Jnry  Court,  and  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary ;  the  office  of  the  Great  and  Privy  Seal,  of  the  Chancery,  the  Lord  Lyon's 
office,  the  BlU-Chamber,  etc.  But  it  is  most*  celebrated  for  the  diiferent  Begisten 
which  are  there  kept,  and  firom  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  most  important  and 
useful  of  tiiese  are  the  Begisters  of  Sasines,  of  Inhibitions,  and  of  A<](jndication8. 

For  a  ftuiher  account  of  this  office,  see  Black's  separate  Guide  to  Edinburgh. 

t  A  larger  theatre,  called  the  Queen's  Theatre  and  Opera  House,  and  under  the 
same  management,  stands  at  the  head  of  Leifh  Walk. 
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gcnerallj  much  admired,  and  it  was  upon  entering  this  street, 
and  contemplating  the  Oalton  Hill  before  him,  that  George 
I Y.  exclaimed,  in  royal  rapture,  "  How  superb  ! "  Still 
advancing  in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  the  stair  leading 
to 

THE  CALTON  HILL. 

Upon  the  left  hand,  in  ascending  the  second  flight,  is  the 
graceful  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
a  reproduction,  with  some  yariations,  of  the  Ohoragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates.  For  the  design  of  this  monument 
Edinburgh  is  indebted  to  the  classical  taste  of  Mr.  Playfair. 
Close  by  are  the  Observatory,  and  Monument  to  Professor 
Playfair.  The  unshapely  building,  occupying  a  prominent 
position  a  little  to  the  west,  is  the  Old  Observatory.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  Kelson's  Monument,  a  structure 
more,  ponderous  than  elegant,  ''modelled  exactly  after  a 
Dutch  skipper's  spy-glass,  or  a  butter-chum,"*  but  which 
though  wholly  destitute  of  grandeur  of  design,  becomes 
impressive  from  its  magnitude  and  elevated  site.  The  prospect 
from  the  top,  which  is  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
cannot  fail  to  afford  the  tourist  satisfaction  and  delight. 
Westward  from  Dugald  Stewart's  Monument  stretches  the 
long  vista  of  Princes  Street,  with  Donaldson's  Hospital  and 
the  Corstorphine  Hills  in  the  distance.  To  the  south  (looking 
beyond  the  High  School,  Bums's  Monument,  and  the  Jail) 
are  the  high  crowded  buildings  of  the  Old  Town,  rising 
gradually  on  the  sloping  ridge,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dark 
valley  at  Holyrood,  in  irregularly  terraced  piles,  intersected 
and  serrated  by  wynds  and  lanes,  until,  crowning  the  eminence 
of  the  Castle  Hill,  they  are  abruptly  terminated  by  the  pre- 
cipitous rock  upon  which  the  fortress  is  built.  Over  the 
strange  assemblage  of  roofs  and  chimneys  broods  a  cloud  of 
smoke — a  circumstance  from  which  the  town  acquired  the 
popular  soubriquet  of  ''Auld  Reekie."  Towards  the  east, 
Arthur's  Seat  rises  majestically,  like  the  guardian  and  pro- 
tector of  the  place,  while  the  distant  Lammermoor  and  pictur- 
esque Pentland  Hills  close  the  prospect  to  the  south.  To  the 
north  are  the  more  regular  and  elegant  streets  of  the  New 
Town,  broken  here  and  there  with  a  church  steeple  or  other 

*  The  Modern  Athe&i.    By  a  Modem  Greek.    London,  1825. 
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prominent  ttnieture,  uid  termiiuted  b;  the  seaport  of  Leith, 
with  its  long  pier,  and  the  eatuarj  of  the  Ftith  of  Forth.  The 
diataut  view  to  the  north  and  north-irest  includes  the  coast  of 
Fife,  from  Burntisland  to  Queensferrr,  Incbcolm,  the  Lomond, 
Oehil,  and  Highland  Hille,  including  X>am;at  (near  Stirling), 
Bea  Lomond,  and  B«nledi.  To  the  eagt  (looking  over  this 
Bojal  and  Regent  lerracea)  are  seen  Lochenj,  Inchkeith, 
Prestonpans  Bay,  Portobello,  Musselburgh,  and  Prestonpam ; 
Korth  B«rwick  Law,  the  Bass  Rock,  and  Isle  of  May. 


Near  Nolton's  Monument  are  the  twelve  columns  of  the 
National  Monument,  a  structure  intended  to  commemorate  the 
heroes  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  The  splendour  of  the  projected 
building  (which  was  to  be  a  literal  reproduction  of  the 
Parthenon)  was  woithj  of  so  patriotic  a  cause,  but,  unfortu- 
natelj,  the  architectural  ambition  of  the  projectors  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  pecuniarj  means  at  their  disposal,  and  the 
monument  consequently  remains  un6nished.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  lamented,  not  only  by  all  Scotsmen,  but  by  every  man  of 
taste,  that  this  attempt  to  restore  one  of  the  "glories  of  the 
antique  world,"  upon  a  site  worthy  of  its  fame,  should  thus  be 
defeated  by  the  want  of  funds.  Bo  far  as  the  building  has 
proceeded,  the  workmanship  is  masterly,  affording  a  very  fine 
example  of  Edinburgh  masonry.  The  view  with  which  our 
text  is  illustrated  represents  the  existing  condition  of  this 
modem  ruin. 
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In  the  Oalton  churchyftrd,  off  Waterloo  Place,  may  be  seen 
the  circular  tower  erected  as  a  monument  to  David  Hume  the 
historian.  In  the  same  churchyard  stands  an  obelisk  erected 
in  1846  to  the  memory  of  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirring,  Gerrald, 
and  Margaret,  who  suffered  banishment  for  their  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  popular  freedom  in  1794.  The  Jail  is  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  churchyard,  and  a  little  further  along,  in  the 
same  direction,  is  Bridewell.  These  institutions  are  now  con- 
solidated into  one  prison.  Strangers  are  admitted  only  when 
accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  Prison-Board. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  eyerlooking  the  buildings 
of  the  Old  Town,  the  High  School  occupies  a  site  worthy  of  its 
architectural  beauty.*  The  business  of  the  school  is  conducted 
by  a  Rector,  four  Classical  Masters,  Teachers  of  French  and 
German,  of  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Mathematics,  and  of 
Fencing  and  Gymnastics.  Of  these  the  first  five  have  a  small 
endowment  from  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  class-fees. 
Although  essentially  a  classical  seminary,  due  consideration  is 
given  to  those  collateral  branches  of  learning  which  form  a 
necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education.  The  extent  of  the 
building  affords  ample  accommodation  for  conducting  the 
business  of  instruction  upon  the  most  approved  principles  ; 
and  the  play -ground,  extending  to  nearly  two  acres,  commands 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  Old  Town,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the 
adjacent  country.  1[  Opposite  the  High  School,  close  upon  the 
road  side,  stands  Bums's  Monument.  The  statue  of  the  Poet 
by  Flaxman,  which  for  some  time  adorned  the  interior,  has 
now  been  placed  in  the  University  Library. 

*  On  the  ■ovthem  and  eutezn  slopes  of  the  Calton  HiU  are  the  Eegent  Tenace, 
Carlton  Terrace,  and  the  Boyal  Terrace;  the  first  named  being  the  one  nearest  the 
High  School.  These  handsome  ranges  of  buildings  were  designed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Flayfair,  and  the  windowi  command  a  beantifol  prospect  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
Arthur's  Seat. 

t  In  1833,  the  increasing  population  of  the  city  appeared  to  demand  the  institu- 
tion of  another  seminary  for  the  same  branches  of  learning  as  the  High  8chool 
The  New  Academy  was  accordingly  then  founded  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  the 
dty  by  an  influential  body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  its  situation  renders  it  more  con* 
Tenient  for  those  residing  in  that  neighbourhood.  Those  interested  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  humbler  ranks  would  do  well  to  vifit  Dr.  Bell's  School  in  Niddry  Street, 
the  Heriot  Schools,  and  the  Bagged  Schools,  where  a  very  large  number  of  children 
of  both  sexes  recdre  the  benefit  of  a  tuefnl  education,  dther  gratuitously  or  at  a 
mere  nominal  cost. 


II.  THE  CASTLE — CABTLB  HILL— LA WNMABKET  — WEST  BOW 
AND  OBASSMARKBT— OLD  BOUSES— BT.  GILEH'  CATHEDRAL 
— PARUAMENT  HOUSE— ROYAL  EJCHANOE— JOHN  KNOX'S 
HOUSE— THE  CANONQATE— HOLYROOD — ABTBDB'B  BEAT 
AND  queen's  drive. 

Edinburgh  Cattle*  (Edwineabeoih  ;  CaBtrum  FueUbrum), 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  High  Street,  on  a  precipitous  rockj 
eminence,  which  is  the  culmination  of  the  ridge  of  the  High 
Street.  It  is  one  of  the  fortresses  which,  by  the  Articles  of 
Union,  ia  to  be  kept  fortified. 

Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
oldest  put  of  the  city,  and  that  it  formed  tlie  aucleus  around 
wliich  Edinburgh  hasarisen.  It  consists  of  a  serieB  of  irregular 
fortifications ;  and  although,  before  the  iuTsutioD  of  gunpowder, 

*  Befim  pnoedii^  to  ths  Outls,  tbe  (Duhit  iliinilil  pcorU*  UmHlT  with  m 
mdn  to  Ht  the  crown  jsnli.  which  cu  be  gbUintd  fru  of  chuge  it  ths  CoBDcil 
Chunben,  BojkI  Eichwgc,  Hl^  Street,  mj  dijr  ettrft  Snodij,  hetween  thehoun 
of  11  ukd  3  o'clock. 
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it  might  be  considered  impregnable,  it  is  now  a  place  of  more 
apparent  than  real  strength.  It  can  be  approached  onlj  upon 
the  eastern  side,  the  other  three  sides  being  yery  precipitous. 
Its  elevation  is  383  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  from 
various  parts  of  the  fortifications,  a  magnificent  view  may  be 
obtained.  It  contains  accommodation  for  2000  soldiers,  and  its 
armoury  affords  space  for  30,000  stand  of  arms.  Facing  the 
north-east  is  the  principal  or  Half-Moon  Battery,  mounted 
with  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four  pounders,  the  only 
use  of  which,  now,  is  to  fire  on  holidays.  The  architectural 
effect  of  the  Oastle  has  been  much  marred  by  a  clumsy  pile  of 
barracks  on  its  western  side,  which,  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
would  be  honoured  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  vulgar 
cotton-mill ;  and  the  recent  alterations  by  Government,  have 
not  done  much  to  obviate  their  ungainly  appearance. 

Margaret,  the  Saxon  princess  ^'seo  gode  cwen  Margarita,"* 
queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  died  here  in  1093.  A  handsome 
little  Norman  chapel,  called  after  her,  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  architectural  relics  of  Edinburgh.  In  1174,  the 
Oastle  was  surrendered  to  the  English  as  part  of  the  ransom  of 
William  I. ;  and  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  William  as  the 
dowry  of  his  wife.  In  1296,  during  the  contest  between  Bruce 
and  Baliol,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English ;  but  in  1313,  it 
was  recovered  by  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  by  a  daring  exploit, 
of  which  Scott  gives  the  following  account  :— 

"  The  attempt  was  undertaken  by  thirty  men,  commanded  by  Randolph 
in  person,  and  gaided  by  Francis,  one  of  his  own  soldiers,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  descending  and  reasoending  the  cliff  sorreptitionsly  to  pay 
court  to  his  mistress.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  the  steepness  of  the 
precipice,  the  danger  of  discovery  by  the  watchmen,  and  the  slender 
support  which  they  had  to  trust  to  in  ascending  from  crag  to  crag, 
rendered  the  enterprise  such  as  might  have  appalled  the  bravest  spirit. 
When  they  had  ascended  half  way,  they  found  a  flat  spot  large  enough 
to  halt  upon,  and  there  sat  down  to  recover  their  breath,  and  prepare  for 
the  ftirther  part  of  their  perilous  expedition.  While  they  were  here 
seated,  they  heard  the  rounds  or  'check  watches/  as  Barbour  calls  them, 
pass  along  the  walls  above  them ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  one  of  the 
English  soldiers,  in  mere  wantonness  or  gaiety,  hurled  a  stone  down,  and 
cried  out  at  the  same  time,  <  I  see  you  weQ,'  although  without  any  idea 

*  Sax.  Chron.  1093. 
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that  there  was  any  one  beneath.  The  stone  rolled  down  the  precipice, 
and  passed  oyer  the  heads  of  Moray  and  his  adyentorous  companions^  as 
they  sat  cowering  nnder  the  rock  firom  which  it  bounded.  They  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  remain  perfectly  silent,  and  presently  after  the 
sentinels  continued  their  rounds.  The  assailants  then  continued  their 
ascent,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  they  scaled  by 
means  of  the  ladder  whidi  they  brought  with  them.  Frands,  their 
guide,  ascended  first,  Sir  Andrew  Gray  was  second,  and  Randolph  him- 
self was  third.  Ere  they  had  all  mounted,  howeyer,  the  sentinels  caught 
the  alarm,  raised  the  cry  of  *  treason,'  and  the  constable  of  the  Castle  and 
others  rushing  to  the  spot,  made  a  yaliant,  though  inefiectual  resistance. 
The  Earl  of  Moray  was  for  some  time  in  great  personal  danger,  until  the 
gallant  constable  being  slain,  his  followers  fled  or  fell,  and  this  strong 
castle  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants." 

The  fortifications  baying  been  demolished,  that  it  might 
not  again  be  occupied  by  a  hostile  power,  Edward  III.  caused 
it  to  be  rebiiilt  and  strongly  garrisoned,  but  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  recoyered  by  stratagem  by  Sir  William  Douglas. 

Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  defended  it  gallantly  for 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  for  three  and  thirty  days  resisted 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Scots  and  English,  demanding  no 
parley  till  the  fortifications  were  battered  down,  and  the  wells 
choked  with  rubbish.  £yen  then,  with  a  heroism  truly 
chiyalrous,  he  determined  rather  to  faU  gloriously  behind  the 
ramparts,  than  surrender  to  his  enemies.  But  his  garrison, 
not  animated  with  the  same  heroic  courage,  rose  in  a  mutiny, 
and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  Sir  William  Drury,  who 
had  heen  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Regent  Morton's 
assistance  with  1500  soldiers  and  a  train  of  artillery,  engaged, 
in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  that  Kirkaldy  should  be  honour- 
ably treated  ;  but  Elizabeth,  insensible  alike  to  the  claims  of 
Talour  and  to  the  pledged  honour  of  her  own  officer,  suitendered 
him  to  the  Regent,  who,  with  her  consent,  hanged  the  gallant 
soldier  and  his  brother  at  the  Cross,  on  the  3d  of  August  1573. 
In  1650,  the  castle  capitulated  on  honourable  terms  to  the 
Parliamentary  army  under  Cromwell,  but  in  1745,  it  defied 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  who  held  possession  of  the  city,  but  did 
not  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  fortress. 

The  Esplanade,  one  of  the  earliest  promenades  of  the 
citizens,  still  forms  a  most  agreeable  and  interesting  resort. 
The  garrison  is  regularly  inspected  here  in  the  morning,  and 
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the  drilling  of  loldiers  is  carried  on  throughout  the  day.  From 
the  parapet  walls,  an  exquisite  view  is  obtained  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills  and  southern  districts  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Heriot's 
Hospital,  the  Grassmarket,  etc.  The  view  from  the  north  side, 
where  there  is  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  is  not  so  good, 
being  obstructed  by  the  trees  of  Princes  Street  Gardens.  In 
the  reign  of  James  lY.  (1538)  John,  Lord  Forbes,  was  beheaded 
here  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  Lady  Glammis  was  burnt  ali^e  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  place  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  set  apart  for  the  burning  of  traitors  and  witches, 
many  of  whom,  according  to  ancient  records,  suffered  here  the 
last  penalties  of  a  severe  law. 

Crossing  the  drawbridge,  we  pass  through  the  old  PortcuUis 
GaUy  a  massive  archway,  in  which  may  be  seen  openings  for 
two  portcullises,  and  huge  hinge-catches  for  gates  that  formerly 
guarded  the  passage.  Above  this  is  the  ancient  and  gloomy 
State  Prison  of  the  Castle,  in  which  both  the  Marquis  and 
Earl  of  Argyle,  and  numerous  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  were 
confined  previous  to  their  trial  and  execution.  Emerging 
from  this,  and  passing  on  the  left  the  steep  narrow  staircase 
that  leads  directly  to  the  Crown  Boom,  we  have  on  the  right 
the  Argyle  Battery,  and  a  little  further  on  the  same  side,  at 
the  foot  of  a  roadway,  The  Armoury  or  principal  magazine, 
which  occupies  buildings  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  rock. 
Behind  this  is  the  Old  SaUy  Port,  to  which  Yiscount  Dundee 
scrambled  up  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
while  on  his  way  from  Edinburgh  to  raise  the  Highland  clans 
in  favour  of  James  II. 

The  quadrangular  range  of  buildings  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  rock,  enclosing  what  is  called  the  Grand  Parade,  is  the 
most  interesting.  This  consists  of  the  ancient  Royal  Palace, 
including  the  Crown  Boom  and  Queen  Mary's  Boom  ;  the  old 
Parliament  Hall,  now  an  hospital ;  and  barracks. 

The  insignia  of  Scottish  Boyalty  consist  of  a  crown,'*^  a 

•  <' Taking  these  articles  in  connectioa  with  the  great  historical  erents  and  per- 
sonages that  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  present  valne,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  npon  them  without  emotions  of  singular  interest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their 
essential  littleness  excites  wonder  at  the  mighty  circtunstanoes  and  destinies  which 
have  been  determined  by  the  possession  or  the  want  of  possession  of  what  they 
emblematize  and  represent  For  this  diadem  did  Bruce  liberate  his  country ;  frith 
it,  his  son  neariy  occasioned  its  rain.    It  purchased  for  Scotland  the  benefit  of  the 
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Bceptre,  ud  a  Sword  of  3ute,  and  they  ue  carefully  preserred 
m  a  BDUtU  room  in  the  eutem  wing  of  the  quadrangle,  called 
the  Crown  Room.  Along  with  them  is  also  shown  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  Rod  of  Office,  found  deposited  in  the  same  strong 
oak  chest  in  which  the  Regalia  were  discovered  in  1818, 
exactly  as  they  had  been  left  in  the  year  1707,  after  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.    They  are  exhibited  every 


day  from  twelve  till  three  o'clock,  gratuitously,  by  an  order 
from  the  Lord  Provost,  which  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at 

Btton  ngKitf  o(  Rilwrt  U— dU  not  »*»  Xobert  HI.  tnm  ■  doth  ar  gnf- 
pneund,  ptrlisp*.  tlu  HudnUioii  af  lusH  L-^niUgitad  luuet  tV.  to  mcaMlal 
RbcUion  iBiinit  lii>  hther,  whoH  nalcot  dnlb  wu  eipiattd  bj  hit  own.  IM 
digailj  TU  proodlj  Iccreucd  bj  lunet  V..  who  vu  jct  mdre  nDfortonaU,  pohapi, 
in  hii  end,  (Imn  i  long  Sit  oT  onfoniuuits  jredectuon.  It  nu  worn  b;  th«  de- 
rotcd  lieid  ol  titrj.  who  faimd  it  the  oixwloa  of  win  ind  aiunitln  acnnmbaiid 
and  imexunplnL  it  ni  plutd  apon  the  infvit  brow  of  ba  wd,  tolho  udiuian 
of  hencif  fnm  il]  Iti  gloiin  ud  idnntBgci,  bat  DOI  tlus  coneluian  at  tbe  diitreun 
Is  which  it  hid  Iniotred  her.  Her  nnrortuiitB  gnaiitm.  tor  ilm  uke,  Tiiilcd 
ScDtluHl,  ud  hid  it  p]>f«d  upOD  Ju<  brid  with  mi^piiflccnt  etnaoma ;  bat  the 
Tution  whose  KTereigntj  it  gtre  him  wu  the  fint  to  rebtl  i^unit  bu  eathoiitj, 
ud  WDik  liii  deitnicIiaD.  The  Prnb^tniui  Hlemnitj  with  which  il  wu  giiea  lo 
Chirla  IL  wu  only  ■  prtfioe  Ut  the  diauten  of  Womiter ;  end  BAerwudi  it  wu 
mosmbered  bj  thii  moiuTch,  iillle  to  the  idiutiic  of  Swtlud,  Ibet  ft  bad  been 
^■ctd  npoo  hii  head  with  eonditiou  ud  mtrictioDi  which  wounded  it  once  hie 
|ride  ud  liii  conlcieiKe.  It  w>i  wixm  bj  no  other  moDireh,  aud  the  period  of  ile 
dlnte  ccemi  ta  here  been  the  epoch  from  which  we  may  rechon  the  heppineu  of 
ou  nuuiuehe,  ud  the  min]  of  aai  nitlmul  pmpeiitf."— Ceahssu'  ffiUj  it 
UMmijIL,  p.  49. 
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the  City  Chambers  between  twelve  and  three  o*clock.     The 
order  is  available  only  upon  that  day  on  which  it  is  dated. 

On  the  ground  floor  at  the  south-east  comer  of  this  wing 
of  the  quadrangle,  is  a  small  apartment  where  Queen  Mary 
gave  birth  to  James  YL,  in  whom  the  Crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  united,  an  event  commemorated  by  the  in-wrought 
initials  H.  and  M.,  and  the  date  1566  over  the  doorway.* 
The  room  is  small  and  irregular  in  form,  and  has  lost  much  of 
its  antique  wainscot  panelling,  some  of  which  has  been  but 
rudely  replaced.  The  original  ceiling  remains,  and  the  initials 
I.  R.  and  M.  R.,  surmounted  by  the  Royal  Crown,  are  wrought 
in  the  alternate  compartments  of  the  panels.  On  the  wall  is 
the  following  inscription,  surmounted  by  the  Scottish  arms  :^- 

ftor^  Stiu  Gj^r^itt,  i^Kt  rrottnit  tnxif  fnii^  ^atniity 
^Pvtitxte  tfyt  3Btrt|«  qv^t^ii  3Batrs»  |^  ii  hatnt^ 
^nts  ittiO  Sir  g^onnt  iacttiiianty  ta  Vitiuat  jftOU, 
Xans  in  t^iA  SBitalmty  it  tf^at  it  It  C1^  bin. 
^si  flrant,  ^  i^xtty  qulgat  tbtv  of  %ir  jprocee^, 
9Se  to  €fnii  Vtonety  mti  9raijf ,  inhiztt* 

i9thIVNII,  1566. 

The  hospital,  which  forms  the  south  wing  of  the  quad- 
rangle, was  the  old  Parliament  Hall ;  but  any  remains  of  former 
grandeur  have  disappeared  in  the  numerous  changes  that  have 
been  made  on  the  building  to  adapt  it  to  its  present  use. 

Queen  Margaret's  Chapel,  already  alluded  to  in  the  history 
of  the  Castle,  was  long  used  as  a  powder  magazine,  and  its 
antiquity  and  architectural  merits  were  unheeded  until  recently. 
It  was  restored  in  1853,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Billings.  In  the  west  window  we  read : — "  Hsec 
»dicula  beatsd  Margaretse  Scotise  Reginse  qu88  ob:  z  Junii 
MXCIII  patriae  ingratss  negligentia  lapsa,  auspiciis  Yictorisd 
Margaritee  prognatse  restituta  MDCCOLIII."  It  is  very  small, 
as  usual  with  chapels  of  that  date,  and  as  Queen  Margaret  died 
in  1093,  this  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  chapels  in  Scotland. 

Close  by,  mounted  on  a  carriage  on  the  Bomb  Battery,  is 
Mons  Meg,  a  gigantic  piece  of  artillery,  made  at  Mens  in 

*  There  is  free  admuiion  to  thii  room,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Qneen  Mary's 
Boom. 
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Brittany,  in  1486.  The  inscription  on  the  carriage  states  that 
it  was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Norham  Castle  in  1513.  In 
1682,  it  burst  whilst  firing  a  salute  on  occasion  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  Tisit.  It  was  remoTed  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  1684, 
and  restored  to  the  castle  in  1829  by  Qeorge  lY.  This  large 
gun  is  coopered  of  thick  iron  bars  hooped  together,  and  is 
about  20  inches  diameter  in  the  bore.  The  Bomb  Battery  is 
an  excellent  point  for  obtaining  a  view  of  the  New  Town  and 
the  distant  ocean.* 

Retracing  our  steps,  and  crossing  the  Castle  esplanade,  we 
commence  our  gradually  descending  walk  down  the  Castle- 
hill  and  High  Street  to  Holyroodt 

The  High  Street  was  long  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe ;  and  though  advancing  years  have  swept  away  not  a 
few  of  its  old  interesting  relics,  it  nevertheless  still  has  about 
it  many  memorials  of  the  glory  departed.  Many  quaint  old 
houses  still  remain  that  have  been  the  residence  of  the  rank, 
wealth,  and  fashion,  of  the  Scottish  court  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  has  also  connected  with  it  memories  of  a  literary 
and  ecclesiastical  nature,  that  are  at  least  as  interesting  as 
the  traditions  of  the  violent  and  factious  proceedings  of  rival 
nobles.  X 

The  numerous  lanes  and  closes  that  are  continually  diverg- 
ing on  both  sides,  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the  stranger. 

Though  now  the  abode  of  the  lowest  of  the  population, 
most  of  them  were  in  former  times  places  of  respectability  and 
dignity,  and  even  now  many  of  them  afford  good  and  com- 
modious business  premises  and  dwelling-houses.  § 

*  Om  of  the  best  publfahed  large  Tievrs  of  Edinburgh  is  that  by  B.  0.  Hill, 
B..  8.  A.,  taken  Item  this  spot. 

t  The  line  of  street  from  the  Castle  to  Holyrood  Falace  is  divided  into  fire  por- 
tions. The  first,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  Castle,  is  called  ** Castle  Hill;"  the 
leoond,  from  the  West  Bow  to  Bank  Street^  is  calldl  **The  Lawnmarket  **  (Linen- 
market)  ;  the  third  and  principal  portion  is  '*  The  High  Street ; "  the  fourth,  about 
Knox's  House,  is  the  "  Netherbow ; "  and  the  fifth,  extending  firom  Knox's  House  to 
Holyrood,  is  called  "  The  Canongate." 

X  Scott's  Prorindal  Antiquities.  See  also  Chambers'  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  a 
Tery  interesting  and  amusing  work;  Lord  Cockbuxn's  Memorials;  and  Wihun's 
Memorials  of  JBdinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time. 

§  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  are,  Mr.  Griere's,  Sempill  Close,  Outle  Hill 
the  warehouses,  in  the  High  Street,  of  Messrs.  W.  (b  R.  Chambers,  publishers 
titatn.  Madaren,  Olitrer,  and  Co. ;  the  Mercury  and  Scotsman  newspaper  offices 
Messrs.  Olrrer  8c  Boyd,  publishers,  Tweeddale  Court,  who  ocelli  the  old  house  of 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale;  and  many  others. 
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On  leaving  the  Castle  esplanade  the  first  object  that  meets 
the  eye  is  that  range  of  houses  forming  the  nearest  portion  of 
the  town  to  the  Gasfcle,  and  seen  immediately  on  the  right. 
One  of  these,  looking  towards  the  Castle,  and  entering  from 
below  a  soldiers'  refreshment  room,  No.  406  Castle  Hill,  was 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon ;  and  a  cannon-ball,  said 
to  have  been  shot  from  the  Castle  in  1745,  may  be  seen 
sticking  in  the  gable-wall.  The  entrance  to  it  is  marked  by 
the  rudely-caryed  ducal  coronet,  with  supporters,  over  the 
doorway  to  the  turreted  staircase.  Another  house  in  the 
close  was  occupied  by  John  Grieye,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1783.  The  eastmost  house  in  this  row,  which 
adjoins  the  Assembly  Hall,  was  built  by  Robert  Mowbray 
of  Castlewan  in  1740,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  mansion  which 
belonged  to  the  Countess-Dowager  of  Hyndford.  It  passed 
from  Mowbray's  hands  into  the  possession  of  William,  fourth 
Earl  of  Dumfries,  and  who  also  became  Earl  of  Stair.  His 
widow  married  the  Hon.  Alexander  Gordon,  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  Lord  of 
Session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Bockville,  whose  name  the  close 
has  since  retained. 

Opposite  this  range  of  houses,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  is  the  Reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  city  with  water. 
The  quantity  furnished  is  about  twenty-five  gallons  a-day  to 
each  person.  At  the  back  of  this  is  Ramsay  Lane,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  house  of  Allan  Ramsay,  author  of 
''The  Gentle  Shepherd."  The  house  has  been  considerably 
altered  since  the  poet  died  there  in  1757.  Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Billings,  the  ground  to  the  north  of  Ramsay 
Lane  has  been  laid  out  as  a  terrace  in  the  style  of  a  battery,  so 
as  to  correspond  with  tbe  architecture  of  the  Castle,  and  a 
statue  of  Ramsay  is  being  erected  on  the  site. 

At  the  comer  of  Ramsay  Lane  is  the  Original  Ragged 
School,  associated  with  the  name  and  benevolent  exertions  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.*  At  the  comer  of  Ramsay 
Lane  is  Short's  Observatory,  passing  which  and  nearly  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  Assembly  Hall  is  Sempill's  Close,  within 
which  is  an  old  substantiaJ  mansion  of  the  Sempill  family. 

*  Tikere  U  another  amilAr  instittttion,  called  the  United  Indoftiial  Sefaooli  in 
South  Gray'B  doM^off  No.  M  High  Stieet 
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Over  the  entnnce  is  the  inscription  : — Sedes  manet  optima 
ccELO,  i£jS,  and  ftn  uicbor  entwined  bj  an  S.  On  &  higher 
pwt  of  the  house  is  wiother  inscription,  "  Praifed  be  the  LiDrd, 
my  God,  my  Strength,  and  my  Redeemer."  Anno.  Dom.  1638  ; 
and  the  device  repeated.  It  was  acquired  bj  Hugh,  twelfth  Lord 
Sempill,in  1743,  so  tliat  it  must  have  had  a  former  proprietor, 
whose  name  catmot  now  be  traced.  Lord  Sempill  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  lojal  army  at  CuUoden,  and  his  son  told 
the  &mily  mansion  to  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Pennicuik  in  1765. 


Between  this  and  BIyth's  Close,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
New  College,  there  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  old 
buildings  in  Edinburgh,  but  excepting  a  very  small  portion, 
it  has  all  been  pulled  down  recently  to  make  room  for  the 
New  College.  This  was  the  mansion  of  Mary  of  Ouise,  Queen 
of  James  T.,  and  mother  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  main  dooi^ 
way,  which  Btill  remains,  is  the  inscription,  LAVS  HONOK  DEO. 
and  I.  R.  the  King's  initials.  The  interior  of  this  palace  was 
more  elegant  and  ornamental  than  the  exterior,  and  some  of 
the  wood  earrings  may  be  seen  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum. 

The  weitmost  stone  land,  represented  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  bearing  the  inscription,  lavs  deo.   R.  M.   ij^i. 
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belonged  to  two  wealthy  burgesses,  commemorated  by  the 
initial  letters  of  their  surnames,  Rynd  and  M^Naught. 

The  Assembly  or  Victoria  Hall,  the  meeting-place  for  the 
•General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  also  used 
as  one  of  the  city  churches,  occupies  a  prominent  site  on  the 
Castle  Hill.  Its  noble  spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  241  feet, 
is  one  of  the  finest  modem  ornaments  of  the  city,  and  from  its 
commanding  position  there  is  scarcely  any  point  from  which  it 
is  not  conspicuously  seen.  It  was  designed  by  the  late 
Gillespie  Graham,  and  measures  from  east  to  west  141  feet. 

Immediately  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  this  church, 
and  almost  adjoining  Free  St.  John's  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie's), 
may  still  be  seen  a  solitary  remnant  of  the  famous  West  Bow.* 

A  little  further  down,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lawnmarket, 
is  James'  Court,  erected  about  1725-27  ;  interesting  as  haying 
been  the  residence  of  David  Hume,  James  Boswell,  and  Lord 
Fountainhall.  The  portion  containing  Hume's  house  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1857.  The  northern  side 
forms  part  of  that  lofty  pile  of  buildings  at  the  head  of  the 
Mound,  which  presents  such  a  formidable  appearance  from 
Princes  Street 

*  The  West  Bow,  now  connected  on  the  east  wttti  George  IT.  Bridge,  took  iti 
name  fhnn  an  arch  or  ''bow"  in  the  city  wall,  which  formed  the  western  gateway 
of  the  city.  This  street  affords  an  illustration  of  the  wo&derftil  change  that  has 
come  orer  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  a  hundred  years  since  it  contained 
the  Assembly  Booms  of  Edinburgh,  and  before  the  erection  of  Uie  North  and  South 
Bridges,  it  was  the  principal  arenne  by  which  carriages  reached  the  more  elevated 
streets  of  the  dty.  It  has  been  ascended  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.;  by  Olirer  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  James  IL  It  was  also  the  road  by  which 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose  and  Earl  of  Argyle  were  conveyed  in  the  hangman's  cart, 
to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  Grassmarket ;  and  down  which  the  murderers  of 
Porteoua  hurried  their  victim.  The  murder  of  Captain  Porteous  forms  an  event 
memorable,  not  only  in  the  annals  of  the  city,  but  in  what  may  be  termed  the  philo- 
sophy of  mobs.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  There  is  an  admirable  picture  of 
the  scene,  by  James  Drummond,  A.ILA.,  in  the  third  room  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Ancient  Pictures,  open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Bdiind  the  remaining  houses 
of  the  Bow,  and  approached  by  an  entry  through  them,  stood  the  Housk  ot  MAjom 
Win,  the  celebrated  necromancer,  who^  along  with  his  sister,  suffered  death  for 
witchcraft  in  1670. 

The  Grassmarket,  at  tiie  foot  of  West  Bow,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  although 
now  greatly  modemixed.  It  used  until  recently  to  be  the  place  for  pnbUc  executionsi 
and  it  has  bng  and  still  continues  to  be  set  apart  for  markets.  In  1840  a  spacious 
corn-market  was  erected  in  it  at  the  cost  of  £17,600,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep 
market  is  held  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Ad  intereating  tllej,  opening  from  the  north  side  of  the 
L&wnmu'ket,  is  L&d?  Stur'i  Close,  in  which  is  l&id  the  iceuo 
of  Sir  Wftlter  Scott's  romantic  itor;,  "  M;  Aunt  Margaret's 
MirroT."  Over  the  doorway  of  ihe  house  that  figures  in  the 
tale,  is  a  coat  of  arms,  with  the  initials  W.  Q.  and  0.  8.,  the 
date  1622,  accompanied  by  the  legend,  "  Feak  the  Lokd  and 

DEPART  FROM  EVIL." 


Proceeding  down  the  Lawomarket,  and  passing  Beveral 
houses  of  antiquity,  we  come  in  tight  of  St.  Qtlbb'  Catbedkal, 
the  church  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Edinburgh.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Gothic,  much,  and  very  questionablj,  modern- 
ized ;  but  the  spire,  in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  lantern,  has 
fortunatelj  been  untouched,  and  exhibits  those  irregularities 
found  in  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  work.  St.  Giles,  whose 
name  it  bears,  was  abbot  and  confessor,  and  tutelar  saint  of 
Edinburgh.  The  church  is  first  mentioned  in  the  yenr  1359, 
in  a  charter  of  David  II.  In  14G6,  it  was  made  colle^-iate,  and 
no  fewer  than  forty  altars  were  at  this  period  supported  within 
it*  walla.  The  Scottish  poet  Gavin  Douglas  (the  tranalatoT  of 
Tirgil)  WBB  for  some  time  Provost  of  St.  Giles'.  After  the 
Beformation,  it  was  partitioned  into  four  places  of  worship, 
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and  the  sacred  vessels  and  relics  which  it  contained  were 
seized  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale  applied  to  the  repairing  of  the  building.  In  1603,  before 
the  departure  of  James  YI.  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
England,  he  attended  divine  service  in  this  church,  after 
which  he  delivered  a  farewell  address  to  his  Scottish  subjects, 
assuring  them  of  his  unalterable  affection.  On  the  13th 
October  1643,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  sworn  to 
and  subscribed  within  its  walls  by  the  Committee  of  Estates  of 
Parliament,  the  Commission  of  the  Church,  and  the  English 
Commission.  The  Regent  Moray  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
are  interred  near  the  centre  of  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
and  on  the  outside  of  its  northern  wall  is  the  monument  of 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  the  inventor  of  logarithms.*  Originally 
the  city  consisted  of  only  one  parish,  of  which  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Giles  was  the  place  of  worship.  The  building  is 
now  divided  into  three  places  of  worship,  in  one  of  which  the 
Magistrates  and  Judges  attend  divine  service  in  their  official 
robes. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1817,  all  the  spaces  between  the 
buttresses  of  the  church  were  occupied  by  small  shops,  called 
the  ikrames,  grafted  upon  the  walls  of  the  building — the  unholy 
fires  of  the,  shopkeepers  begpriming  with  their  smoke  the 
whole  external  surface  of  the  sacred  edifice. t 

*  A  paper  copy  of  Regent  Moray's  monxiinent  i>  fixed  against  the  wall,  where 
the  braai  plate  was,  and  still  ought  to  be.  (It  is  said  to  be  in  prirate  hands.)  The 
inscription  is  in  character. 

JnS  KXARHATVH  F8T. 
PiSTAS  SIM  VINDIGE  LUCF.T. 

23  Januarii  1669. 
Jaoobo  Storarto  Moravie  Comiti  Scotia  Proregi«  Viro  etatis  sua  long&  optimo. 
abinimids  omnia  memorisB  deterrimis  ex  insidiis  extincto,  ceu  Fatri  commoni  Patria 
moerens  Possuit. 

IN  ENGLISH: 

The  sword  of  Justice  is  broken. 

Beligion  mourns  her  lost  champion. 

23  January  1669. 

To  J  AMU  Stuaet  Earl  of  Moray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  the  best  man  of  his  day,  by 

far ;  assassinated  foully  by  enemies  beyond  all  precedent  viJlanous ;  to  him,  as  to  a 

common  Farenti  his  disconsolate  Country  has  set  up  this  Monument. 

t  The  gloomy-looking  building  called  the  Old  Tolbooth,  sometimes  by  the 
inhabitants  "The  Heart  of  Blid-Lothian,"  and  which,  under  this  name,  has  become 
so  renowned  in  the  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
High  Street,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  St.  Giles's  Church.    A.  few  years  ago  a 
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The  remaim  of  John  Edox,  the  intrepid  ecclesiaatical 
Reformer,  were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Giles,  which 
formetlj  coTered  the  ground  now  occnpied  by  the  Parliaioent 

In  the  centre  of  the  Parliament  E^quare,  of  which  the 
Cathedral  just  deacribed  xo^y  be  laid  to  form  the  northern 
side,  stands  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Charles  11.,  which,  in 


Ih.  iuiaipi™ 

«.phr«*,"M«of 

the  Hurt  of  Hid-Lotliiui!" 

rhjch  niqna 

donsbl,  bclonn  lo 

the  cliu  nllFd  "Irrt-htudcd,"  vu  of  con 

>t  of  lan^litn  from  the  crowd. 

rrom  ISfll,  wJ 

11  wu  Iraill,  li 

IhtJd  Ihc  PmliKnrat  MBi  the 

Ccmrt.  Df  Juiti 

ind  urrcd  nil 

u>  u  the  pri»s,  hi 

It  nJtcp  the  erection  of  the  ] 

Tccnt  Parlian.. 

mplajcd  i»  lb«  iMl 

.  opKitj  onlj.    lUuloii™, 

into  Ibt  midd 

Ic  uf  one  Df  the  chiE 

r«  „gD«ii:r  ioo 

•FDienl,  imd  ii 

1 1817,  when  the  Nev  FrUon  wu  hnilt.  Ihe  Tollioo 

tb  waa  demoliah 

.nseeJwr.  with  ii> 

pondcroui  pidlncfc  and  kc7 

i1,bou(ort.  W] 

MnthCTIKI>»tO 

hei«n.    Alluding  to  the  Rm. 

Malortheiarclj 

SirW.lltrol»m«,  "IlliLotwi 

thent  int*pe«  th«  we  m  th 

which  »  nmch  of  Ihe  •ton.j  politia  of  >  nido  xn,  ind  the 

Tin  and  miacTT 

UUr  tiisa.  hul  (Qtind  Ibeii  puupt.  now  occopi^  it,  the  Krfio 

1  of  roral  ccodoi 

I«tj«,,lo, 

umplM  the  chute 

•  ton-tit  wu  plux^  to  bniU  h«  net  »>tl 

llKloCkDfthl 

» Tolhwlh-.  rtropg 

leiBpt*tian  to  hare  CDUtnitud 

.  a  aonnct,  had  1 

HUhor.liluT 
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yigour  of  design  and  genond  effect,  still  maintains  a  high  rank 
as  a  specimen  of  metal  statuary. 

The  Parliament  House  has  been  appropriated  since  the 
Union  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Courts,*  and 
was  erected  between  the  years  1632  and  1640,  at  an  expense 
of  £llfiOO,  Recently,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  hall,  it 
has  been  almost  totally  renewed.  The  entrance  to  the  courts 
is  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  square.  The  great  hall  is 
122  feet  by  49,  and  has  a  lofty  roof  of  carved  oak,  arched  and 
trussed  in  an  admirable  style  of  carpentry.  Jt  was  finished  in 
1639  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  was  used  as 
such  until  the  Union.  It  now  serves  as  the  waiting  i:oom  of 
the  advocates  and  other  practitioners  in  the  Courts  ;  and  in 
session  time,  and  during  the  hours  of  business,  it  presents  a  very 
animated  scene.  As  all  the  Courts  open  into  it,  it  affords  a 
very  convenient  promenade  or  louDgiag<-place  for  those  counsel 
or  agents  whose  cases  are  not  then  actually  going  on. 

The  Lords  Ordinary  sit  in  small  court-rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  the  hall.  Adjoining  them  are  two  larger  Courts  of 
modem  and  elegant  structure,  appropriated  to  the  First  and 
Second  Divisions  of  the  Court,  before  whom  are  tried  those 
cases  which  are  of  unusual  importance  or  difficulty,  or  wheie 
the  judgment  of  a  Lord  Ordinary  has  been  brought  under 
review  of  the  Court  by  a  reclaimer  or  appeal.  Adjoining  the 
Court-Rooms  of  the  Divisions  is  another  of  nearly  similar 
appearance,  in  which  sits  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  the 
supreme  criminal  tribunal  of  Scotland. 

On  a  pedestal  near  the  north  end  of  the  hall  is  a  statue  in 
white  marble  by  Chantrey,  of  Henry  Viscount  Melville,  who 
died  in  1811.  In  a  recess  in  the  wall  close  to  this  is  Roubiliac^s 
admirable  statue  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden.f    This  master- 

*  See  Cockburn'i  Memorial!  of  Edinbargh,  chap.  ii. 

f  DuncAK  FomBBS  of  CuUoden,  born  1686,  waa  admitted  adTocate  at  the  ScottiBh 
bar  in  1709.  His  own  talents,  and  the  influence  of  the  Argyle  ftunily,  soon  elevated 
him  in  his  profession.  At  the  period  of  the  Rebellion  in  1715,  he  stood  finn  to  the 
Hanorerian  cause,  as  did  also  his  brother  John  Forbes,  then  laird  of  CuUoden,  a 
popular  and  hospitable  Highland  gentleman,  whose  convivialities  are  described  in 
Bart's  Letlersfrom  the  North  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  patriot  without  oetentation  or 
pretence— a  true  Scotsman  with  no  narrow  prejadices — an  accomplished  and  cvcti 
erudite  scholar  without  pedantry — n  man  of  genuine  piety  without  asceticism  or  in- 
tolerance.—See  Memoir  of  Forbea,  by  John  Uill  Burton. 

Bottbiliact  of  whoae  genius  this  statue  is  an  excellent  example,  was  bom  at 
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piece  of  art  wsa  erected  in  1762,  and  be&rs  the,  following 
inscription  on  the  pedestal; — "Duncano  Forbes  dg  C«L- 

LODEH    JUPREH^E  IN    CIVIUBUS    CURIAE    PR^SIDI    JUDICI    IH- 

TBGERKiMO  Civi  OPTIMO  rmscx  virtutis  vibo  facultas 

JURIDICA  LIBEHS  POSUIT  ANNO  POST  OBITOM  gUlNTO.      C.  N. 

MDCCLii."  The  judge  ii  repreaeuted  aa  sitting  in  his  robee, 
his  right  hiuid  extended,  his  left  leaning  on  the  chair  and 
holdings  roll  of  papers.  The  other  statues  are  those  of  Robert 
Bnndas  of  Amistoa  (1619),  Robert  Blair  of  ATonton  bj 
Chuktre?  (1811),  and  Lord  Jefire?  b;  Steell  (18C0). 

The  Advocates'  Librar;  (ooe  of  the  five  libraries  entitled 

Linu  In  (Hdcc,  bat  nil  the  worki  bj  whlcb  tie  pined  bli  repotitiiHi  ven  eiHuttd 
dnhng  ■  kntg  midrnce  in  EDElind.  Tli«  Bnt  Id  ■pi>ndal<  fail  mniti  vu  Sir 
Edvud  Wilpolt,  who  Dhbined  fOr  him  Ifae  necutioB  ofKrcnl  buti  rorTriiiici 
College,  DnbUn.    TlinBgb  the  nnu  iotemt  he  waa  cDptn; cd  oa  lh«  monument  to 

hoDDur  of  bii  profcaiion  wen  ti  oaa  kdmitlni.    He  died  ld  Loodon  in  17Bfl. 
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to  a  copy  of  every  new  work  published  in  Great  Britain), 
adjoins  the  Parliament  House,  and  contains  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  books  in  Scotland,  the  printed  works  amounting 
to  150,000  volumes,  and  the  manuscripts  to  1700.  The  collec- 
tion of  Scottish  poetry  is  exceedingly  rare  and  curious,  and 
amounts  to  nearly  400  volumes.  Of  the  manuscripts,  the 
most  valuable  are  those  relating  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland.  The  funds  of  the  Library  are  chiefly 
deriv^  from  the  fees  paid  by  each  advocate,  upon  his  entering 
as  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Strangers  are  admitted  without 
introduction  ;  and  no  one  who  is  at  all  known  is  ever  denied 
the  privilege  of  resorting  to  the  Library,  and  of  reading  or 
writing  in  it.  The  members  are  entitled  to  borrow  twenty-five 
volumes  at  one  time,  and  to  lend  any  of  the  books  so  borrowed 
to  their  friends.  The  literary  wealth  of  the  Library  is  at 
present  deposited  in  a  suite  of  apartments  neither  spacious, 
elegant,  nor  commodious,  and  a  new  library  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  required.  The  ofBce  of  principal  librarian  has  always 
been  held  by  men  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters.  Some 
of  these  were  Thomas  Ruddiman,  David  Hume,  Adam  Ferguson, 
and  David  Irving,  LL.D.,  and  the  present  librarian  is  distin- 
guished as  a  linguist  and  an  accomplished  scholar. 

The  Signet  Library,  also  forming  part  of  the  Parliament 
House  buildings,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  the  department  of  history, 
more  especially  in  British  and  Irish  history.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  it  contains  may  be  estimated  at  50,000.  It  is  sup- 
ported exclusively  by  the  contributions  of  the  Writers  to  Her 
Majesty's  Signet,  and  the  same  liberality  which  distinguishes 
the  Advocates'  Library  also  prevails  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs.  The  present  librarian,  Mr.  David  Laing,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  bibliographical 
knowledge.  He  also  possesses  that  general  acquaintance  with 
literature  which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualifications 
for  the  office  which  he  holds. 

The  County  Hall  stands  at  the  western  termination  of  the 
Libraries  above  described.  The  general  plan  is  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens,  and  the  principal  entrance 
from  the  Ohoragic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus.  The  Hall  is 
decorated  with  a  statue  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Dundas,  by 
Chan  trey. 
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The  Police  Office*  occupies  put  of  the  euteni  niog  of  Ph- 
ll&ineDt  Squwe,  and,  itraight  opposite,  are  the  Rojfkl  Exchange 
Buildings,  containing  the  Council  Chambers  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Magiitncj,  and  various  other  apartmenti  for  the  trans- 
action of  municipal  business.  At  No.  10,  orders  are  granted 
for  visiting  the  Crown  Room  in  the  Castle;  at  No.  11,  for 
Heriot's  Hospital. 

The  northern  part  of  the  street,  from  the  Exchange  to 
North  Bridge  Street,  altbough 
in     many     respects     greatly 

•  TUl  Ihe  7«r  1806  tlie  dtj  nu  prv 
tictcd  oiilj  bj  •  [ccble  bod;  of  old  mm 
in  the  (irb  oT  tdjinn,  eDtllhd  Ibe  Citji 
Oiuv4,  whicli  «outitBt«d  Ui  e  miuhu  r  f 
A  cifk  defeailn  force  origliunj  nJHd 
io  ltli,aftu  thebitUeof  Floddn.  Id 
lew  1  reiiilu  police  sUblighment  mi 
fonned.  uid  (he  dCj  gnui  wna  flu^l/ 
dimfTDd  in  ISIT. 

The  ipot  when  tbe  Cil;  Cniu  for- 
Derly  ttood  is  nov  indicated  hj  h  ndi- 
Med  psTcmcDl  oppoglte  the  FoHes  OOre 
door.  It  wu  demaUihed  in  17611.  On 
the  nwrving  of  the  diy  whni  the  worii' 
on  begm  tbeir  Inhonn,  "  une  gepUe. 
nen  *bi>  had  ftal  the  night  orer  ■ 
■odal  botUe,  ouiud  wine  ind  glaiiei 
be  curled  thitber,  nonaled  the  udenl 
fabric,  ud  Klemnl^  dnnk  ite  dirfe," 
Sir  Wilier  Sntt  inreku  a  miutiel'i 
huUhb  gn  the  dBtrojcr— 


Whenre  rojil  edict  nng, 
And  Toiee  of  ScMlind'i  law  vu  i 

In  ^oriou  tnupet  dani^ 
01  h<  fait  lomb  u  Imd  lo  Icb, 
ITpon  iti  dull  dEBtTD^er'i  bad  I — 
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altered,  still  preserres  much  of  its  antiquity.  In  Dunbar* e 
Close,  Cromwell's  guard  was  established  after  the  victory  of 
Dunbar.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  Office,  at  the  head  of  Craig's 
Close,  was  the  printing  office  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Hart, 
and  afterwards  it  was  occupied  suocessiyely  by  the  well-known 
publishers,  Creech  and  Constable.  A  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
Anchor  Close,  was  where  the  mother  of  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thomden  lived ;  and  after  her,  it  was  inhabited  by  George 
Drummond,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
magistrates.  He  fought  at  Sheriffmuir  in  1715 ;  and  under 
his  auspices  were  erected  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  the  North  Bridge.  He  died  in  1766.  An  old 
land  in  the  Stamp  Office  Close  was  the  mansion  of  the  ninth 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  but  it  became  better  known  to  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  as  Fortune's  Tavern.* 

The  tourist  now  reaches  the  Tron  Church,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  Tron  or  weighing-beam,  which  was  formerly 
on  or  near  its  site.  To  this  ''Tron"  it  was  customary,  in 
former  times,  to  nail  false  notaries  and  other  malefactors  by 
the  ears.t  On  passing  the  opening  of  the  North  Bridge, 
an  old  wooden-fronted  house  is  seen  at  the  head  of  Halker- 
stoun's  Wynd,  opposite  one  of  the  city  wells.  This  was  the 
house  and  shop  of  Allan  Ramsay  the  poet,  before  he  removed 
to  Creech's  land,  and  was  marked  by  the  sign  of  Mercury. 
Carrvbber^s  Clo8e,X  adjoining  this,  is  principally  known  as 
the  retreat  of  a  remnant  of  Jacobites  on  the  overthrow  of 

*  In  eonnectioQ  with  thig  part  of  the  High  Street,  it  may  also  be  interesting  to 
know  that  when  Henry  Dnndaa  (afterwards  first  Yisoonnt  MelTiUe)  began  to  practise 
as  an  advocate,  his  habitation  was  the  third  storey  of  the  high  land  at  the  head  of 
the  Fleahmarket  Close. 

t  Near  this  place  was  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  where  Queen 
Mary  and  Damley  resided  for  some  time  in  1666,  after  the  mnrder  of  Riccio.  The 
present  entrance  to  Hunter  Square  was  the  site  of  the  Black  Tarnpike,  the  town 
residence,  in  1567,  of  Sir  Simon  Preston  of  Craigmillar,  then  Provost,  in  which  Mary 
spent  her  last  night  in  Edinburgh.  The  Black  Turnpike  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  Georye  Heriot,  and  was  demolished  in  1788.  On  the  west  sidcT  of  the 
Tron  was  Kennedy's  Close,  where  Geoi^  Buchanan  died  in  1682. 

t  At  the  foot  of  the  dose  Bamsay  built  a  play-house  (now  Whitfield  Chapel),  and 
n  an  old  tenement  called  the  Clamshell  land,  Bums  was  a  frequent  guest,  with  two 
of  his  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends,  Bobert  Ainslie  and  Sir  William  Porbes  of 
Pitsligo. 
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EpiBcopftcy  in  1686  ;  ftud  their  chtpcl  of  St.  Pkul'a  *tiU 

Fusing  this,  we  come  to  that  purt  of  the  ttreet  which  go«i 
by  th«  itame  of  the  N«thetbow,  and  where  there  itill  lemaim 
the  iotWMtiDg  house  of  John  Enbz  the  lefonuer.t  The  home 


as  now  ibown  consisti  of  three  rooniB — the  littiog  room,  bed- 
room, and  itudj.  The  old  oak  panelling  it  not  the  wood 
with  which  the  walls  were  originallj  lined,  but  was  taken  from 
other  old  houses  in  Edinburgh.  The  interior  is  worth  seeing 
as  a  specimen  of  a  dwelling- house  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Thti  house  or  manse  was  proTided  for  the  Beformer  in  15G9, 
when  he  wai  elected  minister  of  Edinburgh.     He  resided  in  it, 

*  The  tMUt  (pus  Bban  Uh  chipd  on  (he  ium  dd^  ud  the  old  bonK  lo  tbc 
(utoril,«ntlMBteotniH(ifUio  AnatpriTnUdireUiBfaiBlhg  High  StnM.  that 
of  John  Spottiivood,  Anfabtihop  of  SI,  ADdRwa ;  hence  the  onlruicfl  to  it  from  the 
High  %tml  ii  iim  olkd  Bi^op'i  Cloie.  Utrr  him  11  n*  >ac«uiTcl]r  inhibiWd 
by  Lodj  Jine  Donglu  iikd  Ihe  Ont  Lord  Pmident  Diindu!  Ihrg  fiunau  ViKonnt 
UelTiUc  vu  alM  ban  in  it.    II  wu  bunt  dora  in  ISU. 

*  The  intertOT  of  tbo  hooK  li  opn  on  Tnodaji,  Tridijri,  md  Sdnrdaji,  hun 


/ 
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with  some  interruptions,  from  1560  till  his  death  in  1572,  and 
on  one  occasion,  while  in  it,  he  proyidentially  escaped  the  shot 
of  an  assassin.  Here  also  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixtj-seyen, 
not  80  much  '^  oppressed  with  years,  as  worn  out  and  exhausted 
by  his  extraordinary  labour  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind.*' 
Over  the  door  is  the  following  admonitory  inscription  : — 

VlvXz  .  dolr .  a^obt  •  al .  anir .  gour  •  nul^bour  •  iki .  saur .  tiVL 

And,  close  beneath  the  window  from  which  he  is  said  to  have 
preached  to  the  populace,  there  has  long  existed  a  rude  ^^f^ 
of  the  Reformer  stuck  upon  the  comer  in  the  attitude  of 
addressing  the  passers  by. 

Nearly  opposite  Knox's  House,  at  No.  16  High  Street,  is 
Tweeddale  Court,  and  the  old  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale's  family.  It  afterwards  became  the  British  Linen  Com- 
pany's Bank,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Oliyer  and  Boyd, 
publishers.  It  was  at  the  entrance  to  Tweeddale  Court  that 
the  mysterious  murder  of  Begbie  occurred. 

At  St.  Mary's  Wynd  and  Leith  Wynd  the  High  Street 
was  at  one  time  terminated  by  the  Netherbow  Port  (Gate), 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  city,  demolished  in  1764.  ''This 
antique  structure  extended  right  across  High  Street,  diyid- 
ing  that  most  picturesque  of  city  thoroughfares  from  the 
privileged  and  historical  district  of  the  Canongate.  Shops  and 
houses  with  wooden  fronts  and  '  fore- stairs,'  were  clustered 
round  the  port,  and  in  one  of  these  dwelt  William  Falconer,  a 
citizen  remarkable  for  his  humour  and  eccentricity."* 

The  Canongate,  which  extends  from  this  to  Holyrood,  was 
the  main  avenue  from  the  Palace  into  the  ^ty,  and  as  such, 
says  Robert  Chambers,  '*  it  has  borne  upon  its  pavement  tbe 
burden  of  all  that  was  beautiful,  all  that  was  gallant,  all  that 
has  become  historically  interesting  in  Scotland,  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  hundred  years."  The  removal  of  the  court  to 
London  in  1603,  when  James  YI.  succeeded  to  the  English 
crown,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  in  1707,  gave  a  skd  blow  to  its 
importance. 

Moray  House,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  was  the 

*  Kather  of  the  poet,  born  here  173S.    See  CamttberB*  edition  of  tlie  Shipwreck. 
A  poem  by  William  Falconer,  illustrated,  18o& 
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ancient  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  and  was  erected  in 
1618,  or  1628,  by  Mary  Countess  of  Home,  then  a  widow.  It 
was  occupied  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  when,  during  his  first  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  in  1648,  he  established  friendly  relations  with 
the  Covenanters.  From  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  building, 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  family  saw  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  conducted  to  the  prison,  from  which  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  led  to  execution.  In  the  terraced  garden  behind, 
there  are  an  old  thorn  and  some  fruit  trees,  that  have  often,  in 
bygone  times,  cast  their  shade  over  youth  and  beauty.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden  a  small  summer-house  is  pointed  out 
as  the  place  where  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  signed  ;  but,  what- 
ever negociations  or  discussions  may  have  taken  place  there 
about  the  Treaty,  it  is  well  known  that  the  document  was 
formally  signed  in  London.*  Moray  House  is  now  used  as  a 
Normal  School  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Canongate  Jail  or  Tolbooth,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  YL,  and  bears  over 
an  archway  the  inscription — "Patri^  et  posteris,  1591.*' 
On  a  niche  in  the  building  are  painted  the  Arms  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  consisting  of  a  st^s  head  with  a  cross  between  the 
antlers,  and  the  motto — **  Sic  itur  ad  astra,'*  (see  legend, 
page  68),  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  building  is  a  stone  cross, 
about  12  feet  high,  which  originally  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  This  old-fashioned  edifice  was  used  as  a  prison  for 
debtors,  until  the  erection  of  the  east  wing  of  the  prison  of 
Edinburgh  in  1847.  The  house  directly  opposite  the  Tolbooth 
Police  Station  belonged  to  George,  first  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
who  murdered  the  bonnie  Earl  of  Moray  at  Donnibristle,  in 
1591.  The  same'house  was  tenanted  by  his  son,  the  second 
Marquis,  who  perished  on  the  block,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1649.  The  best  view  of  the  house  is  got  by  entering 
Bakehouse  Close.  An  ornamental  archway  on  the  east  side  of 
this  close  is  the  entrance  to  a  small  court  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  mansion  of  Sir  Archibald  Acheson,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  here  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  resided  in  1753. 

Panmure  House,  a  large  plain-looking  edifice  on  the  left 
going  down,  was  originally  a  residence  of  the  Panmure  family. 
*  9ee  Barton's  History  of  Scotland,  toI.  i.  page  406. 
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It  ftftenruds  was  inhabited  bj  Adam  Smith,  the  author  of 
"  The  Wealth  of  Nationa,"  irho  died  in  1790,  and  was  buried  in 


the  neighbouring  churchjard  of  Canongate-     Dugald  Stewart 
ii  alio  interred  in  the  aume  churchyard. 

Hilton  House,  on  the  opposite  side,  within  ao  encloiure, 
wai  built  by  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Milti^n,  nephew  of  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  and  a  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  b;  the  title  of 


Lord  Milton.  He  died  in  1766.  The  ground  on  which  it 
Btftnds,  &nd  the  open  space  around  it,  formed  s  Ui^e  and 
beautiful  garden  attached  to  the  mansion  of  the  Dukei  of 
Roxburgh. 

Queensbenj  House,  another  conspicuous  and  interesting 
feature  in  the  Oanongate,  is  a  large  dull-looking  s 


erected  b;  William,  first  Duke  of  Queensberrj,  the  same  noble- 
man who  built  Drumlaurig  Castle  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  where, 
it  is  said,  he  slept  onlj  one  night.  This  mansion  was  the 
constant  residence,  while  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  of  his  son,  the 
second  Duke,  who  was  the  last  Lord  High  Commissioner  to 
the  Scottish  Parliament.  Charles,  the  third  Duke,  was  bom  in 
1698,  and  here  Ladj  Catherine  Hjde,  his  sprightly  duchess, 
patronised  the  poet  Gay.  The  building  has  been  entirely 
altered  in  appearance  since  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  its 
ducal  proprietors,  and  stands  a  striking  monument  of  the 
changeableness  of  human  things.  Prom  a  barrack  for  infantry 
it  became  a  fever  hospital ;  and  it  now  serves  as  a  "  House  of 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute." 

Whiteford  House,  nearly  opposite  this,  was  the  abode  of  Sir 
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John  Whitefoid,  utA,  irilh  the  surtouading  gardens,  occaptes 
the  site  of  the  aocient  p&l&ce  of  the  noble  Earls  of  Wjntonn, 
now  represented  hj  the  Earl  of  GglintoD. 

In  continuing  our  walk  doim  the  Cauoogate  tovards  Holj- 
rood  Palace,  the  third  close  from  Gallonaj's  Entry  which 
leads  to  Whiteford  House,  is  White  Horee  Close,  which  once 
contained  the  principal  inn  of  Edinburgh.  The  White  Horse 
Ina  is  understood  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  citj,  and  as  seen  from 
the  North  Bach  of  the  Canongate,  eichibits  distinctlj  the 
characteristics  of  an  ancient  hostelry.  It  was  at  this  inn  that 
Dr.  Samuel  Johasoa  lodged  in  1773.  The  house  is  now 
partitioned  into  dwelling-houses  of  the  lowest  class. 

Passing  the  Abbej  Court  House,  where  protection  is  giren 
to  debtors,  we  emerge  from  the  Canongate  into  the  open  space 
in  front  of  Holyrood  Palace.  Great  improvements  have  been 
recently  effected  in  clearing  the  surrounding  ground  i  and  an 
elegant  fountain,  copied  from  the  celebrated  fountain  at 
Linlithgow  Palace,  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  front  of  the 
entrance. 


EoLiEooD  Palace,* 

the  ADcieot  Tesidence  of  Scottish  Royalty,  ig  »  building  of  n 
quadrangular  form,  with  ft  court  ninety-four  feet  square.  Its 
front  IB  flanked  with  double  castellated  towen,  impartiDg  to  the 
building  that  military  character  which  the  events  of  Scottiab 
history  have  ao  often  proTed  to  have  been  requisite  in  royal 
residences. 

The  changes  which  from  time  to  time  the  edifice  has 
undergone  make  it  difficult  to  affix  a  precise  date  to  any  part 
of  it.  The  towers  of  the  north-west  comer,  built  by  James 
T.j  are  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  part.  In  1823,  previous  to 
the  visit  of  Oeoi^e  IV.,  some  internal  improvements  were 
made,  and  since  that  time  its  walls  have  undergone  a  thorough 
repair  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
is  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace,  and  in  right  of  his  office 
retains  some  of  the  rooms  for  his  own  occupation.      The 

■  Open  to  itiugen  >t  11  •.n  cmT^>T"<*P*  Sondij.  Admlnim  both  to  Ihe 
Ftluc  u>d  AblHi,  cm  S4tiiri>ji  fm— on  other  diji  bj  Urkcti  fot  wiiliio  ilie  qnad- 
TiDfle,  price  Su^Dce.  At  the  end  of  Uaf,  wbeb  omi|ried  hj  the  QDeen^t  C<ilniiii»- 
•Imetta  IbaOoienl  AMtmWroriheChnrchof  StaUuil,theRiiBo>dnulUiue. 


M&rquii  of  Bnadalbuie  bu  kiBO  apaTtments'  in  the  palftce,  ttnd 
thcj  eontaiii  MTer&l  valuable  pftintiogB. 


The  most  interegtiog  bpftrtmentB  io  the  PiJace  Kn  those 
of  QueeD  Mar;,  nhoBe  bedchamber  is  said  to  renuun  nesrlj  in 

*  Tlicu  Bpftrtmpat4  may  be  fcen  b] 
eacTi,  bcjond  what  ii  pud  IDr  tbe  delect 
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the  same  state  as  when  last  occupied  bj  the  unhappy  Princess. 
The  cabinet  where  the  murderers  of  Riccio  surprised  their 
▼ictim  is  little  if  anything  altered ;  and  the  floor  near  the 
head  of  the  stair  bears  visible  marks  of  blood.* 

The  Picture  Gallery,  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Palace 

*  The  witaetMS,  the  acton,  and  theaoene  (tf  this  crael  tragedy,  were  ao  eitraordi- 
Btxy,  that  a  ahort  acoonnt  of  it  here  may  be  read  with  intereat.    "  Queen  Mary,  like 
her  father,  Jamea  Y^  waa  fond  of  laying  aside  the  state  of  the  sovereign,  and  in* 
dnlgiog  in  small  private  parties,  quiet,  as  she  termed  them,  and  merry.    On  theae 
occaaiona,  she  admitted  her  favourite  domestics  to  her  table,  and  Biodo  seems 
firequently  to  have  had  that  honofor.    On  the  9th  of  March  1666,  the  Counteas  of 
Argyle,  the  Commendator  of  Holyrood,  Beaton,  master  of  the  Household,  Arthur 
Xrskine,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  her  secretary  Blcdo,  had  partaken  of  supper  in 
a  small  cabinet  adjoining  to  the  Qneen*s  bedchamber,  and  having  no  entrance  save 
through  it.    About  seven  in  the  evening,  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  occupied  by 
Morton,  with  a  party  of  two  hundred  men ;  and  a  select  band  of  the  conspirators, 
headed  by  Damley  himself  came  into  the  Queen's  apartment  by  a  secret  staircase. 
Samley  first  entered  the  cabinet,  and  casting  his  arm  fondly  round  her  waist,  seated 
himself  beside  her  at  table;   Lord  Rnthven  followed  in  complete  armour,  looking 
pale  and  ghastly,  as  one  acarcely  recovered  from  long  sickness.    Others  crowded  in 
aft«r  them,  till  the  little  eloeet  waa  full  of  aimed  men.    While  the  Queen  demanded 
the  purpose  of  their  coming,  Biccio,  who  saw  that  his  life  was  aimed  at,  got  behind 
her,  and  clasped  the  folds  of  her  gown,  that  the  respect  due  to  her  person  mi^t 
protect  him.    The  assaasinw  threw  down  the  table,  and  aeized  on  the  unfortunate 
object  of  their  vengeance,  while  Damley  himself  tock  hold  of  the  Queen,  and  forced 
Bicdo  and  her  asunder.    It  was  their  intention,  doubtleas,  to  have  dragged  Riccio 
out  of  Mary's  presence,  and  to  have  killed  him  elsewhere ;  but  their  fierce  impatience 
hurried  them  into  instant  murder.  Gerage  Donglaa,  caUed  the  postulate  of  Arbroath, 
a  natural  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  act  the  example,  by  snatching  Damley'a 
dagger  from  his  belt,  and  striking  Biccio  with  it.    He  received  many  other  blows. 
They  dragged  him  through  the  bedroom  and  antechamber,  and  dispatched  him  at 
the  head  ol  the  staircase,  with  no  less  than  fifty-six  wounds.    Ruthven,  after  all  was 
over,  fatigued  with  hia  exertions,  sate  down  in  the  Queen's  presence,  and,  b^png 
her  pardon  for  the  liberty,  called  for  a  drink  to  refresh  him,  as  if  he  had  been  doing 
the  most  harmleas  thing  in  the  world.    The  Queen  continued  to  beg  his  life  with 
prayers  and  tears ;  but  when  she  learned  that  he  was  dead,  she  dried  her  tears,  and 
said. '  1  will  now  study  revenge.'    On  the  ocnnpletion  of  tliis  bloody  deed  Damley 
ordered  the  gates  of  Holynx>d  to  be  shut,  but  the  murderers  made  their  way  out 
by  a  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  palace.     Thej  then  paased  through  the 
garden,  and  made  their  eacape  by  an  old  lodge  still  existing  at  the  northern  comer 
of  the  palace  oourt-yard,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Queen  Mary's  Bath.    (See 
woodemt,  p.  70.)    It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  making  some  repairs  upon  this 
old  bath-room  a  richly  inlaid  dagger  of  ancient  form  waa  found  sticking  in  the  sark- 
ing  of  the  roof.    This,  it  may  be  supposed,  waa  one  of  the  weapons  used  in  the 
murder  of  Riccio. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  the  pleasant  story  suggested  by  these  reputed  blood, 
narks,  which  occurs  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  the  Second  Series  of  Chronicles 
of  the  Canongate,  by  Sir  Walter  Seott. 
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measures  150  feet  long  by  27  broad.  Upon  the  walls  are 
sfupended  the  fanciful  portraits  of  106  Scottish  Kings,  in  a 
style  of  art  truly  barbarous.  They  appear  to  be  "  mostly  by 
the  same  hand  (De  Witt),  painted  either  from  the  imagination, 
or  porters  hired  to  sit  for  the  purpose."  In  the  olden  time, 
many  a  scene  of  courtly  gaiety  has  enlivened  this  hall ;  among 
the  last  balls  given,  were  those  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  in 
1745.  It  is  still  the  place  for  the  election  of  the  represen- 
tative Peers  of  Scotland,  and  for  the  levies  and  entertainments 
given  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  south  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  the  Hall  of  State,  fitted  up  for  the  levies  of  George 
IV.  in  1822  ;  and  in  the  eastern  side  is  the  suite  of  apartments 
occupied  by  Charles  X.  (of  France)  and  his  family  in  1830-33. 
Her  present  Majesty  has  rescued  the  Palace  from  the  neglect 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  by  making  it  a  place  of  occasional 
residence  during  the  summer. 

The  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Palace,  was  founded  in  1128  by  David  I.,  a  prince  whose 
prodigal  liberality  to  the  clergy  drew  from  James  YI.  the 
pithy  observation  that  he  was  "  a  sair  sanct  for  the  Crown."  * 
Of  this  building  nothing  now  remains  but  the  ruined  Chapel. 
It  was  bestowed  on  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  brought 
from  St.  Andrews,  and  from  them  the  **  Canon  gate ''  took  its 
name.  "  It  was  fitted  up  by  Charles  I.  as  a  chapel  royal,  that 
it  might  serve  as  a  model  of  the  English  form  of  worship, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  into  Scotland.  He  was 
himself  crowned  in  it  in  1633.  James  II.  (YII.  of  Scotland) 
afterwards  turned  it  into  a  model  of  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
to  equally  little  purpose.  Since  the  fall  of  the  roof  in  1768, 
it  has  been  a  ruin.  In  the  south-east  comer  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  David  II.,  James  II.,  James  Y.,  and  Magdalen  bis 
Queen,  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  and  other  illustrious  persons. 

*  The  legend  connected  with  its  fovndation  if  as  followB:— The  pione  David, 
while  hnnting  in  the  forest  of  Dmmsheach,  was  placed  in  the  ntmost  peril  bj  the 
attack  of  a  stag.  When  defending  himself  from  his  assailant,  a  cross  miracnlonaljr 
descended  from  hearen  into  his  hand,  npon  seeing  whieh  the  stag  fled  in  dismay. 
The  sequel  is  more  credible.  In  a  dream  which  visited  the  slnmbers  of  the 
monarch,  he  was  commanded  to  erect  an  abbey  on  the  spot  of  his  remarkable  pre- 
servation I  and,  in  obedience  to  the  hcarenly  mandate,  he  founded  the  Abbey  of 
Uolyrood  Uoase. 
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The  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  including  Arthur'g  Seat,  are  a 
sanctuary  for  insolyent  debtors.  The  limit  of  the  priyileged 
territory,  on  the  side  next  the  town,  extends  to  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Palace.* 

Arthur's  Seat,t  which  towers  upwards  immediately  from 
Holyrood,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  resorts  about  Edin- 
burgh, and  its  summit  is  822  feet  aboTo  the  level  of  the  sea.X 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  excellent  carriage  road,  called  '^  The 
Queen's  Driye,"  formed  by  the  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Woods 
and  Forests.  The  ascent  of  the  hill,  which  is  neither  difficult 
nor  dangerous,  may  be  made  from  Holyrood  by  crossing  the 
Queen's  Park,  and  then  either  taking  the  footpath  leading 
past  the  ruins  of  St.  Anthony's  Ohapel§  along  the  summit  of 
Salisbury  Crags ;  ||  or  by  following  the  Queen^s  Drive,  com- 
mencing at  the  northern  base  of  the  hill  to  the  point  presenting 

*  In  Croftanrigh,  a  narrow  lane  doie  by  the  Abbey,  ia  a  hoiMe  said  to  have  been 
oceii|ried  by  the  Begent  Moiray. 

t  It  is  soppoaed  that  the  name  Arthni'i  Seat  is  dmred  from  Arthur,  the  Bittiah 
Prince  who,  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  defieated  the  Saxona  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  name,  Salisbury  Crags,  from  the  £arl  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  the  rdgn 
of  Edward  III.,  acooi^panied  that  prince  in  an  expedition  against  the  Scota< — See 
WkitUiker't  ffittcrg,  toI.  ii.  p.  54. 

t  "  A  nobler  contrast  Uiere  can  hardly  exist  than  that  of  the  huge  city,  dark  with 
the  smoke  of  ages,  and  groaning  with  the  yarions  sounds  of  active  industiy  or  idle 
rerel,  and  th»  lofty  and  craggy  hill,  silent  and  solitary  as  the  grave ;  one  exhibiting 
the  full  tide  of  existence,  pressing  and  precipitating  itself  forward  with  the  force  of 
tax  inundation ;  the  other  resembling  some  time-wom  anchorite,  whose  life  panes 
as  Bilent  and  unobserved  as  the  slender  rill,  which  escapee  unheard,  ai^  scarce  seen, 
from  the  fountain  of  his  patron  saint.  The  city  resembles  the  busy  temple,  where 
the  modem  Comus  and  Mammon  hold  tiieir  court,  and  thousands  sacrifice  ease, 
independence,  and  virtue  itself,  at  their  shrine;  the  misty  and  lonely  mountain 
•eems  as  a  throne  to  the  m^Mtic  but  terrible  genius  of  feudal  times,  where  the 
same  divinities  dispensed  coronets  and  domains  to  those  who  had  heads  to  devise, 
and  arms  to  execute,  bold  enterprises.'*— Sn  Waltzk  9con—I*troducti<m  to  tke 
Okrcmieles  of  tkg  Canongatt. 

\  The  sjM>t  where  Jeanie  Beans  is  represented  to  have  met  with  the  mflian 
Bobertson  may  be  seen  in  ascending  the  hill,  althong^  no  renuuns  of  the  actual 
eaira  are  now  viaible.— See  Heart  of  Mid-Lotkiam. 

I  "  If  1  were  to  choose  a  spot  from  which  the  rising  or  setting  sun  could  be  sem 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  it  would  be  that  wild  path  winding  around  the 
foot  of  the  high  belt  of  semidrealar  rocks,  called  Salisbury  Crags,  and  markiug  the 
verge  oi  the  steep  descent  which  slopes  down  into  the  glen  on  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  prospect,  in  its  general  outline,  commands  a  doee 
built,  high-piled  dty,  stretehxng  itself  out  in  a  form  whidi,  to  a  romantic  imagina- 
tkm,  may  be  supposed  to  represent  that  of  a  dragon ;  now  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea 
with  its  ncki,  iales,  distant  sbcKS,  and  boundary  of  mountains ;  and  now  a  fair  and 
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the  eaeiut  mc«n  to  the  nmunit.  Thii  i«  rekched  at  a  Urn 
called  DtUMpie  Loch,  th«  edge  of  which  i*  ikirted  b;  the  load. 
Dnddingiton  Loch  utd  vill&ge  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Muth- 
waat  portion  of  Arthui's  Seat.  The  loch  ia  the  faTourite  mort 
of  ak&tera  and  curlen  dutiog  the  winter  monthi.  On  the  way 
to  it,  the  road  is  orerhuDg  by  a  range  of  porphyritic  green- 
stone columns  of  a  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  form,  from  60  tv 
60  feet  in  length,  and  6  in  diameter,  called  Samaon'i  Rihe.* 

lutUs  itoDplugn  Bwntr;,  luicd  oith  lull,  dik,  ud  nxk,  at  liiiitcd  \rj  the 
pictDTCbine  tidgi  at  Oic  PenUud  mmmUiDL    Tlill  path  aiti  to  be  m;  tnanitt 
at  when  enEagcd  witli  t  ^Durito  mithor  or  new  inbject  ot 


Footpdlti,  abore  dnnibe],  wu  luggeited  by  thii  gloviag  culogj  of  tbe  nuTDnnding 
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III.  NORTH  BRIDGE — TRON  CHURCH  —  SOUTH  BRIDGE  —  THE 
UNIVERSITY — SURGEONS'  HALL— GEORGE  IV.  BRIDGE  — 
GREYFRIARS'  CHURCHYARD— HBRIOT'S  HOSPITAL — BRUNTS- 
FIELD   LINKS— GEORGE  SQUARE. 

Starting  again  from  the  Register  Office,  the  stranger  will 
now  proceed  southwards  by  crossing  the  North  Bridge.  This 
bridge  was  founded  in  1763,  and  completed  in  1769.  On  the 
3d  of  August  in  the  latter  year,  the  arches  of  three  vaults  in 
the  south  abutment,  in  consequence  of  an  error  in  construction, 
gave  way  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  filled  the  whole  city 
with  alarm.  Five  persons  were  killed  by  the  accident.  There 
is  a  floating  prediction  that  a  similar  catastrophe  is  once 
more  destined  to  occur.  From  the  parapet,  on  each  side, 
is  an  extensive  view  of  the  city  towards  the  east  and  west. 
For  architectural  effect,  the  buildings  upon  the  Calton  Hill 
are  perhaps  more  advantageously  grouped  in  the  view  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  open  space  of  this  bridge,  than  from 
any  other  point.  In  the  spacious  area  seen  immediately 
below,  when  looking  over  the  western  parapet,  is  the  conjunct 
station  of  the  North  British,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  of 
the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  Leith  and  Granton  Rail- 
ways, and  from  which  uninterrupted  communication  is  afforded 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  same  area  also  contains  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  and  the  fish,  butcher,  and  poultry 
markets  are  situated  immediately  above,  upon  successive  ter- 
races communicating  with  each  other.  Proceeding  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  North  Bridge,  the  stranger  again  reaches  the 
High  Street,  part  of  which  he  traversed  in  the  preceding 
walk.  Here  stands  the  Tron  Church,  an  edifice  of  no  archi- 
tectural pretension,  which  derived  its  name  from  a  tron  or  weigh- 
ing beam  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  street  that  leads  straight  south  from  this  is  called 
the  South  Bridge,  and  consists  of  a  long  series  of  underground 
arches,  one  of  which  spans  the  Oowgate,  about  half  way,  and 
affords  a  glimpse  into  the  nether  world  of  Edinburgh  society, 
and  with  which  the  tourist  will  in  all  probability  have  no  wish 
to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance.  Proceeding  then  along  the 
South  Bridge,  a  walk  of  about  five  minutes  brings  us  in  front  of 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Edinburgh  has  long  derived  celebrity  from  its  educational 
establishments,  of  which  this  is  the  chief.  It  was  founded  by 
James  YI.,  by  charter  dated  24th  April  1582,  and  the  first 
professor  was  appointed  in  1683.  About  the  year  1660,  by 
means  of  benefactions  from  public  bodies  and  from  private 
individuals,  the  establishment  had  attained  a  respectable 
rank  among  similar  institutions.  As  a  school  of  medicine, 
it  first  rose  into  repute  under  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  who 
became  professor  of  anatomy  in  1720  ;  and  in  this  branch  of 
science  it  afterwards  attained  a  distinguished  pre-eminence, 
from  possessing  professors  remarkable  for  their  abilities  and 
success  as  teachers.  In  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  its 
reputation  was  gradually  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
Maclaurin,  Black,  Fergusson,  Stewart,  Robertson,  and  other 
eminent  men.  The  decay  and  insufficiency  of  the  old  build- 
ings had  long  been  complained  of ;  and  at  length,  in  1789,  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  a  new  and  extensive  structure,  the 
plan  of  which  had  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Robert  Adam. 
But  this  plan,  after  it  had  been  partly  carried  into  execution, 
was  altered  and  modified ;  and  the  building  was  finished  in 
conformity  ¥rith  a  very  skilful  and  tasteful  design  furnished  by 
the  late  W.  H.  Playfair,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 

The  number  of  professorships  is  thirty-four,  divided  Into 
four  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts ;  the  latter 
including  literature  and  general  science. 

The  patronage  of  the  thirty-four  chairs,  is  divided  as 
follows  : — The  Crown  eleven,  the  Curators  seventeen,  the  Law 
bodies  six.  These  Curators  are  seven  in  number,  three  ^ 
appointed  by  the  University  Court,*  and  four  by  the  Town 
Council,  who  were  bereft  of  the  exclusive  patronage  they 
enjoyed  by  the  Act  of  1858. 

*  n«  Court  that  hai  now  the  managemeDt  of  the  Untrenity,  ooansts  of  eight 
penont,— the  Bector  (elected  by  the  itndentB),  the  Priacipiil,  the  Lnrd  Provoet^  and 
fire  Ajseuon  appointed  respectively  by  the  Chancellor,  Town  Council,  Rector, 
Oeneral  Goandl,  and  the  Senatns.  The  principal,  and  Professora  oonstitnte  th9 
Semaim ;  and  the  ChaneeUor,  the  Membera  of  the  Unhreraity  Court,  the  Profeeaora 
and  the  Oradnatea,  th«  Gtmgni  CotmdL    Set  Jet  21  «fii  89  FtcL  Cap,  8S,  1858. 
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The  degrees  it  bestows  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  Scottish 
colleges,  namely,  those  of  doctor  of  divinity,  doctor  of  laws, 
master  of  arts,  and  doctor  of  medicine.*  Those  who  wish  to 
qualify  for  a  degree  in  arts  are  required  to  attend  the 
classes  of  humanity,  Greek,  logic,  mathematics,  moral 
philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  There  are  34 
foundations  for  bursaries,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  ;£1172  per 
annum,  for  the  benefit  of  80  students.  The  number  of  students 
averages  800,  of  whom  about  400  join  the  literary  classes, 
300  attend  the  medical  faculty,  and  100  are  students  of  law. 

The  Museum  t  is  particularly  rich  in  objects  of  natural 
history,  amongst  which  are  specimens  of  from  eight  to  nine 
thousand  birds,  foreign  and  British.  The  mammifera 
amount  to  about  950  specimens.  The  Museum  occupies  two 
large  rooms,  each  ninety  feet  by  thirty,  besides  minor  apart- 
ments. The  mineral  and  geological  collections  are  of  immense 
extent.  In  1855  the  Crown  instituted  a  chair  of  technology, 
and  a  sum  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  a 
Museum  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  for  which  a  suitable  site  has 
been  obtained  adjoining  the  college. 

The  Library  occupies  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and 
contains  about  100,000  volumes.  It  is  supported  from  a  fund 
formed  by  the  contribution  of  one  pound  exigible  from  every 
student,  five  pounds  payable  by  every  professor  on  his  ad- 
mission, and  a  portion  of  the  fees  of  graduates  both  in 
medicine  and  arts.  It  was  at  one  time  entitled,  along  with  the 
other  libraries  belonging  to  the  Scottish  universities,  to  a  copy 
of  every  work  published  in  Great  Britain,  but  instead  of  this  it 
now  receives  an  annual  grant  of  £575.  There  is  also  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  books  on  theology  and  church  history  con- 
nected with  the  class  of  divinity,  and  which  is  supported  by 
certain  annual  fees  paid  by  the  students  attending  the  class. 
The  principal  apartment,  called  the  Library  Hall,  is  198  feet  in 

*  The  winter  setdon  eommences  on  the  l>t  of  November,  and  closes  at  the  end 
of  April,  and  the  rammer  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  and  terminates 
ai  the  end  of  June.  During  the  latter  term  the  tectnres  given  are  confined  to  botany, 
natoral  history,  medical  jviqiradenoe,  histology,  and  clinical  lectures  on  medicine 
and  forgery. 

t  Open  daily  txcept  Sundays :  lommer  10  to  6;  winter  10  to  4;  ehaige  6d. 
nee  on  Silnzdiiys. 
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length  by  50  in  width,  and  contains  the  beautiful  statue  of 
Bums  by  Flaxman. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Nicolson  Street,  is  a  little 
south  of  the  College.  The  portico  and  pediment,  supported  , 
by  six  fluted  Ionic  columns,  are  much  admired  for  their  classic 
elegance,  although  the  effect  is  much  impaired  by  the  uncon- 
genial architecture  of  the  surrounding  houses.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  building  is  occupied  with  an  extensiye  museum 
of  anatomical  and  surgical  preparations. 

The  Phrenological  Museum,  1  Surgeon's  Square  (High 
School  Yards),  contains  a  large  collection  of  busts,  skulls,  and 
masks,  illustrative  of  the  science  of  phrenology.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  every  Saturday  afternoon  from  1  to  6  p.m.  free  of 
charge  ;  but  strangers  may  have  access  any  day. 

The  stranger  will  now  follow  one  of  the  cross  streets  which 
skirts  the  side  of  the  College  to 

GEORGE  IV.  BRIDGE, 

which  spans  the  Cowgate,*  and  forms  an  important  feature  in 
the  modem  improvements  of  the  city. 

On  the  right-hand  side,  at  No.  3  George  lY.  Bridge,  stands 
the  Museum  of  the  Highland  and  Agbicultubal  Societt 
or  Scotland,  to  which  strangers  have  gratuitous  access 
daily  (except  Mondays)  from  II  to  3.  It  contains  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  agricultural  implements  and  produce,  draw- 
ings of  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  and,  what- 
ever is  calculated  to  advance  information  in  husbandry,  and 
improve  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tuml  Society  of  Scotland  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  parent  of  the  very  numerous 
bodies  which  now  devote  special  attention  to  the  advancement 
of  agriculture. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  bridge,  upon  the  right  hand, 

*  Tlie  C(m-K»te  opens  into  the  eaat  aide  of  the  Gnnmarket,  and  stm  oontaina 
many  old  honaee  ot  the  nobility  of  Scotland*  but  these  are  now  inhabited  by  the 
lowest  class  of  the  population.  The  corresponding  street,  opening  from  the  west  of 
the  Grassmarkett  is  called  the  West  Port,  from  its  having  been  the  western  entrance 
to  the  city.  It  is  now  a  squalid  locality,  haunted  by  associations  of  the  murderers 
Burke  and  Hare. 


OREYFRIABfl'  CHCRCHYABD. 


is  theantraoceto  Tui  QoBTrBiAu'  CuDBcaiARD.  Informer 
times  it  «u  the  gnrden  belongiag  to  the  mooasterj  of  Qrej- 
friari,  which  wm  situftted  ia  the  Qnuimarket ;  but  on  the 
liemoiitioQ  of  the  tr'aij  in  1659,  the  ground  wu  cooferrcd  bj 
Queen  Mftiyon  the  town,  to  be  used  as  s  public  cemetery.  In 
thii  cburcbTard  kre  bterred — Oeo)^  Buchuum,  the  ftcconi' 
pliibed  Latin  poet  and  preceptor  of  Jamea  VI. ;  Allan  Bamia;, 
the  Scottitb  poet ;  Principal  Robertson,  tbe  biitorian  ;  Dr. 
Black,  tbe  diatinguished  chemiat ;  Dr.  Hugh  Blait,  Colin 
Maclaurin,  Dr.  M'Crio,  the  biographer  of  KnoA,  and  other 
•miuent  men.  But  the  moat  interesting  tomb  ia  that  wbvdi 
goea  by  the  name  of  the  Martjra'  Monument,  and  which  ia 
aitnated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  comotery,  nest  the  city  wall. 
It  beara  the  following  inacription  : — 

From  May  17,  16S1,  that  the  moft  noble  Marquib  of  Argyl* 
fulTertd,  to  (be  17th  February  ifi88.  '^at  Mr.   Jimei  Ren""^*- 
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AifFeredy  were  executed  at  Edinburgh  about  one  hundred  of  noble- 
men>  gentlemen,  miniilers,  and  others,  noble  martyrs  for  Jefus 
Chrift :  the  moft  part  of  them  lie  here. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  effectiye  views  of  the 
Castle  and  Old  To?m  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  churchyard. 

The  Old  Greyfriars'  Church  was  built  in  1612,  but  it  was 
not  constituted  a  parish  church  till  1 722.  Preyiously  to  this, 
in  May  1716,  its  spire  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  which  had 
been  lodged  in  it  by  the  town  authorities  for  security.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1845  ;  and  re-erected  soon  afterwards,  with 
many  internal  improyements,  among  which  are  several  stained- 
glass  windows  of  considerable  merit.  It  was  in  this  church 
that  the  first  signatures  to  the  National  Covenant  were  appended 
in  1663  ;  and  in  which  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian  of 
Charles  Y.,  officiated  for  many  years. 

Leaving  the  churchyard,  and  advancing  along  Forrest 
Road,  we  pass  the  Charity  Workhouse  ;  then  taking  the  road 
to  the  right  along  Lauriston  Place,  we  reach  in  a  few  minutes 
the  gate  of 

HERIOT'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  handsome  edifice,  one  of  the  proudest  ornaments  of  the 
city,  owes  its  foundation  to  George  Heriot,  jeweller  to  James 
YI.,  whose  name  will  probably  be  more  familiar  to  the  ear  of 
strangers  as  the  "  Jingling  Geordie  "  of  The  Fortunes  ofNigd.* 
The  design,  which  is  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  is  in  that 
mixed  style  which  dates  its  origin  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
examples  of  which  are  afforded  by  Drumlanrig  Castle  in  Dum- 
friesshire, Northumberland  House  in  the  Strand,  and  many 
other  edifices  throughout  the  kingdom.  Its  form  is  quad- 
rangular, the  sides  each  measuring  162  feet,  and  enclosing  a 
court  of  92  feet  square.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1626, 
and  comjfieted  in  1660,  and  the  erection  is  said  to  have  cost 
j£27,000.  The  chapel,  occupying  the  south  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, a  few  years  ago  presented  nothing  but  a  clay  floor  and 

*  **  For  the  wealth  God  hai  Mnt  me,  it  shall  not  want  inheritora  while  there 
are  orphan  lads  in  Anld  Reekie.'*— ^orteuM  qf  Niffel,  chap.  if. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  benevolent  foonder'a  hiitory  is  given  in  the  Kote  to  chapter 
ii.  of  the  fame  work. 
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bare  walls,  round  which  there  was  a  stone  seat,  to  accommodate 
the  bojs  when  assembled  for  morning  and  eyening  service. 
It  is  now  fitted  up  in  a  very  different  stjle ;  and,  with  its 
splendid  pulpit,  fine  oaken  carvings,  richly  adorned  ceiling,  and 
beautifully  stained-glass  windows,  forms  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  the  place.  The  object  of  this  splendid  institu- 
tion is  the  maintenance  and  education  of  "  poor  and  fatherless 
boys,'*  or  boys  whose  parents  are  in  indigent  circumstances, 
"  but  who  must  be  the  sons  of  freemen  of  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh."    It  accommodates  about  180  boys. 

In  addition  to  this  liberal  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  there  are  ten  bursaries,  or  exhibitions,  open  to  the 
competition  of  young  men  not  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  successful  competitors  for  these  bursaries  receive  £20  per 
annum  for  four  years.  The  princely  provision  thus  made  for 
the  welfare  of  his  countrymen  amply  justifies  the  sentiment 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  founder  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  I 
think  mine  own  estate  and  memory,  as  I  shall  order  it,  has  a 
fair  chance  of  outliving  those  of  greater  men."  The  manage- 
ment is  vested  in  the  Town-Oouncil  and  Clergy  of  the  City, 
and  visitors  are  admitted  by  an  order.* 

On  the  open  area  to  the  south  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  and 
almost  opposite  it,  stands  Geoboe  Watson's  Hospital,  an 
institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  decayed  merchants  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  building 
is  plain,  but  commodious,  and  it  accommodates  about  eighty 
boys.  There  are  numerous  similar  institutions  in  and  around 
Edinburgh,  a  more  minute  description  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  separate  guide.  After  Heriot's,  the  one  of  most  note 
(in  an  architectural  point  of  view)  is  Donaldson's  Hospital, 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Scotland,  and  which  stands  on  a 
piece  of  ground  to  the  westward  of  the  city,  about  a  mile  along 
the  Glasgow  Road  from  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street.  The 
founder  was  a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1830,  and 
bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  amounting  to  nearly 
j£200,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  maintaining  an 
hospital  for  poor  boys  and  girls.  Of  these  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  about  300.   The  building  is  from  the  design 

*  To  be  got  at  11  Bo]ra]  Exchange,  High  Street,  any  day  except  Sunday.    Open 
10  to  4  and  6  to  8.    Satordays  10  to  12. 


TUE  HEADOWB  AKD  BEUNTBFIELD  UNKB.  TE 

of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pl»7&ir,  whoM  nputation  would  securelj  rut  or 
this  atructure  klone,  if  Scotlutd  were  not  fortunate  enough  t< 
poasesi  numerous  other  examplea  of  his  taate  mi  genius. 


■  ---.^'-""■'■-->»i:ill'^.'.:-  -- 

Retr&cing  our  steps  to  Forrest  Road,  the  Meadow  Walk, 
a  beautiful  avenue  of  aged  trees  will  be  seen  exactlj  opposite. 

This  walk  conducts  to  ao  eitensiTe  common  or  public  park, 
called  the  "  Meadows,"  on  the  west  of  which  are  Bruntsfield 
Links  (Downs),  where  the  inhabitants  amuse  themselves  with 
the  Dational  game  of  golf.  The  game  is  plajed  with  a  club  and 
ball.  The  club  is  formed  of  ash,  flexible  and  finely  tapered, 
measuring  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  accordiug  to  the 
player's  height  or  length  of  arm.  The  head  is  faced  with  horn 
and  loaded  with  lead.  The  ball  is  about  the  size  of  a  common 
tennis  ball,  made  of  gutta  percha.  The  game  consists  in 
striking  the  ball  succesBively  into  a  certain  number  of  small 
holes,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  the  player  who  does  lo 
in  the  smallest  number  of  strokes  being  the  lictor.    Each 
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player  carries  an  assortment  of  clubs  yarjing  in  elasticity,  and 
thus  adapted  to  the  distance  the  ball  is  to  be  driven,  the  best 
club  for  a  long  stroke  being  laid  aside  for  one  less  elastic,  when 
the  distance  becomes  shortened.  An  expert  player  will  strike 
a  ball  from  130  to  200  yards  *  The  Thistle  Golf  Club  of 
Edinburgh  ha^e  their  arms,  crest,  and  uniform.  The  last 
consists  of  a  single-breasted  scarlet  coat,  with  green  collar,  and 
plain  gilt  buttons,  white  trousers,  and  a  badge  bearing  the 
device  of  the  thistle  upon  the  left  breast. 

In  this  quarter,  and  on  the  whole  south  side  of  Edinburgh, 
there  are  a  number  of  pleasant  suburban  villas.  The  most  of 
these  have  a  southern  exposure,  partly  towards  Arthur's 
Seat,  and  partly  towards  the  Pentland  Hills.  They  are 
divided  into  different  districts,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Newington,  the  Qrange,  Bruntsfield,  Greenhill,  Morningside, 
and  Canaan.  At  the  Grange  is  situated  the  Southern  Cemetery, 
where  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Hugh  Miller  are  buried.  In 
the  same  locality  also  is  the  Grange  mansion-house,  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Dick  Lauder,  Bart.  At  Morningside  is 
Merchiston  Castle,  where  the  celebrated  Napier,  the  inventor 
of  logarithms  was  bom.  Both  the  Grange  House  and  it  have 
been  converted  into  schools. 

Returning  from  the  Links  to  that  point  of  the  Meadows 
where  the  walks  cross  each  other,  the  stranger  will  be  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of 

GEORGE  SQUARE, 

The  largest  square  in  the  Old  Town,  and  which,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  was  the  principal  place  of  residence 
of  the  higher  ranks  ;  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  Countess  of 
Sutherland,  the  Countess  of  Glasgow,  Viscount  Duncan,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  and  many  other  persons  of  note,  residing 
there.  The  house  of  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  W.S.,  father  of  the 
novelist,  was  No.  25,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Square. 

*  Among  the  most  memorable  feats  in  the  annals  of  golfing  is  that  of  a  player 
who  struck  a  ball  orer  the  top  of  St.  Giles's  steeple  from  a  point  within  the  Parlia- 
ment Square.  Another  player,  still  atire,  struck  his  ball  over  Melville's  Monument, 
which,  from  the  ground  to  the  hmd  of  the  statue,  measures  150  feet. 
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IV.  NEW  CLUB— ST.  JOHN'S  CHAPEL— ST.  CUTHBERT'S  CHURCH 
CHARLOTTE  SQUARE — ST.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH— DEAN  BRIDGE 
AINSLIE  PLACE  —  MORAY  PLACE  —  HERIOT  ROW — PITT 
MONUMENT — GEORGE  THE  FOURTH'S  MONUMENT— ASSEM- 
BLY ROOMS— PHYSICLANS'  HALL — ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE- 
MELVILLE  MONUMENT— BANKS— ROYAL  TERRACE,  ETC. 

In  this  walk  we  shall  conduct  the  stranger  through  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  west-end  part  of  the  New  Town,  adverting  to 
all  the  more  striking  objects  in  our  progress. 

Starting  from  the  Royal  Institution,  which  is  generally 
considered  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  first  building  that 
attracts  attention  is  that  immediatdy  on  the  right  adjoining 
the  New  Club,  occupied  by  the  Life  Association  of  Scotland 
and  others,  and  remarkable  for  its  ornate  style.  The  architect 
was  David  Rhind,  Esq.  Next  to  it  is  Tbb  New  Club,  an 
association  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  joint-stock  hotel  and  reading-room,  for  the 
exclusive  accommodation  of  members.  These  are  elected  by 
ballot,  the  number  being  limited  to  6^.  The  entrance-money 
is  thirty-five  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  five  guineas. 
The  United  Service  Club,  another  of  the  same  description,  is 
situated  in  Queen  Street. 

The  frowning  grandeur  of  the  Castle  Rock  now  becomes 
very  imposing,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tran- 
quil beauty  of  the  green  sward  and  shrubberies  of  the  valley 
beneath.  These  pleasure-grounds,  endowed  with  natural 
features  of  the  most  varied  character,  and  improved  by  all 
the  resources  of  modem  horticulture,  form  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  city. 

Upon  reaching  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street,  St.  John's 
Chapel  and  St.  Cuthbbbt's  Cbubch  will  be  seen  upon  the 
left,  the  former  an  elegant  structure  of  the  florid  Gothic  order, 
the  latter  an  unsightly  pile  of  huge  dimensions,  with  a  double 
gallery.  St.  John's  is  one  of  the  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  communion,  and  is  embellished  with  all 
those  graces  of  internal  and  external  architecture  by  which  the 
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Sngliflh  Church  usually  distinguishefl  the  edifices  dedicated  to 
her  religious  service.* 

Turning  to  the  north,  the  stranger  will  now  enter  Charlotte 
Square,  a  spacious  quadrangle  of  excellent  houses.  In  the 
centre  of  its  western  side  stands  St.  Geobqe'8  Chubch,  the 
handsomest  modem  place  of  worship  in  the  Scotch  Establish- 
ment.   Its  erection  cost  j£33,000. 

After  passing  along  the  narrow  lane  by  the  side  of  St« 
George's,  and  through  Charlotte  Place,  the  stranger  will  turn 
to  the  right,  and  proceed  by  Melville  Place,  Randolph  Ores- 
cent,  and  Lynedoch  Place,  to  The  Dean  Bbidob,  for  the 
erection  of  which  Edinburgh  is  principally  indebted  to  the 
enterprise  of  one  indiyidual,  who  contributed  largely  to  the 
expense  of  its  erection,  for  the  improvement  of  his  property  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  river.  The  roadway  passes  at  the 
great  height  of  106  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The 
arches  are  four  in  number,  each  96  feet  span,  the  breath 
between  the  parapets  being  39  feet,  and  the  totallength  of  the 
bridge  447  feet.  The  design  was  furnished  by  the  late  Mr. 
Telford.  At  the  western  end  of  this  bridge,  is  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Chapel,  beautifully  situated,  and  opposite  it  are  the 
handsome  ranges  of  buildings,  called  Clarendon  Crescent,  Eton 
and  Oxford  Terrace,  and  Lennox  Street. 

Proceeding  westwards  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  road 
will  be  observed  on  the  left,  which  conducts  to  the  Dean 
Cemetery,  situated  on  a  steep  bank  of  the  Water  of  Leith, 
which  is  here  adorned  with  lofty  trees.  Here  Lord  Jeffirey  and 
his  biographer  Lord  Cockbum,  and  their  mutual  friend  Lord 
Rutherfurd,  are  interred.  A  little  beyond  this,  on  the  left,  is 
Stewart's  Hospital,  an  elegant  building  designed  by  David 
Rhind,  Esq.,  architect,  and  which  displays  a  mixture  of  the 
Scotch  castellated  dwelling  with  that  of  the  last  period  of 
domestic  Gothic. 

The  stranger  may  now  retrace  his  steps  to  Randolph  Cres- 

*  The  other  Episcopal  Chapels  in  Edinborgh  are— St.  Paul's,  York  Place,  a  stnic- 
tnre  of  niuch  elegance ;  St.  George's,  also  in  York  Place,  a  small  but  conuuodioua 
place  of  worship ;  St.  James',  Broughton  Place  i  St  Paul's,  Carrabber's  Close;  8t. 
Peter's,  Bozbnigh  Place;  Trinity  Chapel,  at  the  Dean  Bridge ;  St.  Thomas',  Rutland 
Street ;  and  St  Columba's,  Castle  HilL 
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cent,  through  which   he  will  pass  to  Great  Stuart  Street, 
Ainslie  Place,  and 

MORAY  PLACE. 

This  is  the  quarter  of  the  city  most  celebrated  for  the 
architectural  magnificence  of  its  buildings.  The  ground  is 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  yarious  streets, 
squares,  and  crescents  erected  upon  it,  are  in  accordance  with 
a  uniform  plan  designed  by  the  late  Gillespie  Graham, 
architect.  By  some  persons  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
simplicity  of  style,  and  massiyeness  of  structure,  which  parti- 
cularly distinguish  these  buildings,  impart  an  aspect  of 
solemnity  and  gloom  repugnant  to  the  character  of  domestic 
architecture.  Even  the  harmony  of  design  and  uniformity  of 
plan  have  offended  some  critics.  "  The  New  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh,** says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  his  work  entitled  The 
iStfc^M, 'Ms. beautifully  monotonous,  and  magnificently  dull." 
Until  philosophers  shall  succeed  in  establishing  a  uniform 
standard  of  taste,  it  will  be  vain  to  contend  with  such  cavillers  ; 
we  may  only  observe,  that  the  massive  dignity  of  the  archi- 
tecture in  this  quarter  of  the  city  has  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  large  majority  of  intelligent  visitors.  Nor 
is  the  substantial  comfort  of  the  dwellings  to  be  overlooked. 
The  walls  are  of  the  most  solid  and  durable  masonry,  both  the 
building  materials  and  workmanship  being  of  the  best  des- 
cription. The  house,  No.  24,  which  the  stranger  passes  in 
following  the  line  of  route  we  have  adopted,  was  the  residence 
of  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Leaving  Moray  Place  by  Damaway  Street,  the  stranger  is 
introduced  to  another  suite  of  those  pleasure-grounds,  which 
tend  so  much  to  beautify  the  city.  Ascending  from  the 
west  end  of  Heriot  Bow,  and  the  first  opening  on  the  right 
(Wemyss  Place)  we  reach  Queen  Street,  which  overlooks 
the  garden.  Through  the  openings  formed  by  the  streets 
running  to  the  north,  beautiful  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  the  shores  of  Fife,  and  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  in 
some  states  of  the  atmosphere  the  peaks  of  the  Grampians  may 
be  seen  in  the  distance.  Proceeding  eastward  along  Queen 
Street,  the  first  opening  on  the  right  is  Castle  Street  in  which 
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the  house  numbered  39,  was  the  town  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  More  recently  it  was  occupied  by  the  late  Professor 
Napier,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Continuing  his 
progress  up  Castle  Street,  the  stranger  reaches 

GEORGE  STREET. 

and  proceeding  eastward,  he  will  obserre  the  Pitt  Statue 
occupying  the  spot  where  the  Street  is  intersected  by  Frederick 
Street.  The  statue  is  executed  by  Chantrey,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  fayourable  specimen  of  his  bronzes.  Still  continuing  to 
proceed  eastward,  The  Asssmbly  Rooms  will  be  seen  upon  the 
right.  Their  external  appearance  is  plain  and  unpretending, 
the  only  approach  to  ornament  being  the  four  Doric  columns 
doing  duty  as  a  portico  in  the  front  of  the  building.  In  these 
Rooms  are  held  the  public  Assemblies  and  Concerts,  and  other 
meetings  of  various  kinds.  The  Music-room,  a  recent  addition 
to  the  original  edifice,  forms  the  largest  of  the  apartments,  and 
is  fitted  up  in  an  appropriate  style.  The  principal  Ball- 
room is  92  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  There 
are  also  yarious  other  apartments  of  smaller  dimensions.  A 
little  to  the  east,  where  Hanover  Street  intersects  George 
Street,  stands  the  statue  of  George  IV.  also  executed  by 
Chantrey,  but  wholly  unworthy  of  the  fame  of  that  gifted 
artist.  In  the  new  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
(No.  24),  is  the  Museimi  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  open  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  from  10  to  4,  free  ;  other  days  by  a 
member's  order.  Among  the  relics  of  antiquity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  colours  carried  by  the  Covenanters  during  the  civil 
war  ;  the  stool  which  Jenny  Geddes,  in  her  zeal  against 
Prelacy,  launched  at  the  head  of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  in 
St.  Giles'  Church  ;  and  The  Maiden,  or  Scottish  guillotine,  with 
which  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswood,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  were 
beheaded. 

Continuing  our  progress  eastward,  St.  Ahi>riw*s  Cbubch 
stands  upon  the  left.  And  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Scotland,  the  vestibule  of  which  is  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  strangers. 

The  east  end  of  George  Street  opens  into  St.   Ahdrbw 
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Square,  one  of  the  principal  business  places  of  the  city.  The 
MeWille  Monument,  which  graces  the  centre  of  the  Square, 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Melville.  It  rises 
136  feet  in  height,  to  which  the  statue  adds  other  14  feet.  The 
design  is  that  of  the  Trajan  column,  the  shaft  being  fluted, 
instead  of  ornamented  with  sculpture  as  in  the  ancient  model. 

In  the  third  floor  of  the  house  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Square  (No.  21)  Lord  Brougham  was  bom  ;  and  the  house 
directly  opposite,  in  the  south-west  comer,  with  entrance  from 
St.  David  Street,  was  the  residence  of  David  Hume. 

In  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  Square,  standing  apart 
from  the  other  buildings,  is  the  Royal  Bank.  In  front  of  the 
building  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun.    The_buildin(r  to  the  south  of  thA  RnvAl-TU^nlr  i-  ♦*»« 
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In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  Antiquarian  Museum 
to  the  Royal  Institution,  it  is  at  present  closed. 
Ifoy  1869. 
notmng  wortby  of  remark  occurs  till  we  reach  the  head  of 
Leith  Walk,  one  of  the  most  spacious  roads  in  the  kingdom. 
Here  is  situated  The  Queen's  Theatre  and  Opera-house,  a 
building  of  no  architectural  pretensions,  but  intemally  well 
adapted  and  comfortable ;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  St.  Mary.    Omnibuses  ply  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  of  peculiar  interest  to  be  seen  upon  the  way,  time  will 
be  saved  by  taking  advantage  of  one  of  these  vehicles. 

LiiTH,  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  is  distant  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  not  only 
the  first,  but,  for  several  centuries,  the  only  port  in  Scotland, 
traces  of  its  existence  being  found  in  documents  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and,  during  its  early  history,  few  places  were  so  often 
the  scene  of  military  operations. 

Among  the  few  antiquities  of  any  interest  which  remain  in 
Leith,  may  be  mentioned  the  Parish  Church  of  South  Leith,  a 
€k>thic  edifice,  built  previous  to  the  year  1496,  and  the  old 
church  of  North  Leith,  founded  in  1493.    In  the  Links,  upon 
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the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  may  be  seen  seyeral  mouods, 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  planting  cannon,  by  the  besieging 
army,  in  1560. 

The  town  is  for  the  most  part  irregularly  and  confusedly 
built,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is  extremely  filthy,  crowded, 
and  inelegant.  Some  parts  of  it,  again,  are  the  very  reverse  of 
this,  being  spacious,  cleanly,  and  handsome.  Such  are  two  or 
three  of  the  modem  streets,  and  various  ranges  of  private 
dwellings,  erected  of  late  years  on  the  eastern  and  western 
skirts  of  the  town. 

The  modem  public  buildings  worthy  of  remark  are  the 
Exchange  Buildings,  a  large  and  elegant  stmcture  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  containing  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some assembly-room,  a  commodious  hotel,  and  public  reading- 
room.  The  Custom-House,  situated  in  North  Leith,  is  also  a 
very  handsome  building  ;  but  the  new  Court  House  is  by  far 
the  most  elegant  building  in  the  town,  and  forms  altogether, 
whether  the  chasteness  of  the  design  or  the  neatness  of  the 
workmanship  be  considered,  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
modem  architecture  on  a  small  scale.  The  Parish  Church  of 
North  Leith  is  a  handsome  though  unpretending  stmcture, 
surmounted  by  a  tasteful  spire  ;  the  living  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Leith  are  ropes  and  cordage, 
sail-cloth,  machinery,  glass,  soap,  refined  sugar,  and  oil  seed- 
cakes. There  are  several  ale  breweries,  and  ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Leith  is  the  most  important  naval  station  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  at  the  port, 
the  gross  revenues  of  which  average  above  ^20,000  a  year. 
Large  sums  have  been  expended  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  harbour  and  docks,  but  they  are  still 
considered  inadequate  to  the  trade.  Government,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  made 
provision  for  making  extensive  improvements,  most  of  which 
were  completed  in  1855,  and  now  the  docks  and  pier  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  length  of  the  east 
pier  is  now  3530  feet,  and  of  the  westem  3123  feet ;  and,  in 
addition  to  other  important  purposes,  they  afford  the  means 
of  a  healthful  and  pleasant  promenade. 
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Besides  haviog  regular  steam  communication  with  Rotter- 
dam, Hamburgh,  Hull,  London,  Newcastle,  and  the  north  of 
Scotland,  Leith  trades  largely  with  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean, 
Korth  America,  and  Australia.  The  exports  are  principallj 
coal,  iron,  spirits,  ale,  paper,  linen  yam,  etc.  The  principal 
imports  are  grain  and  timber.  The  aTerage  amount  of  customs 
duties  received  at  Leith  is  about  ;£475,602. 

Leith  is  governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  and  ten 
councillors ;  and  unites  with  Portobello  and  Musselburgh  in 
returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (1851)  30,919  ;  con- 
stituency, 1375. 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Leith  is  Gkantoh  Pier,  recently 
constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  the  use  of  steamers 
and  other  craft.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  well  adapted 
low-water  piers  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  surrounded  on  the 
west  by  an  extensive  breakwater,  to  prevent  any  accumulation 
of  sediment  brought  down  by  the  streams  on  that  side.  It  is 
also  an  important  railway  station,  and  the  southern  point  of 
the  principal  ferry  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.*  Between  Granton 
and  Leith  is  the  small  fishing  village  of  Newhaven,  whose 
inhabitants  are  noted  as  a  laborious  and  hardy  race.  They 
form  a  distinct  community,  rarely  intermarrying  with  any 
other  class.  The  male  inhabitants  are  almost  all  fishermen, 
and  the  females  are  constantly  occupied  in  vending  the  pro- 
duce of  their  husbands'  industry  in  the  markets  or  streets  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Granton  Railway,  affords  the 
means  of  returning  to  Edinburgh  in  seven  minutes. 

On  the  way  between  Granton  and  Edinburgh,  are  the 
Botanic  Gardens  and  the  Warriston  Cemetery,  both  situated 
at  Inverleith  Row. 

To  the  RoTAL  BoTAiric  Gabdsn,  strangers  are  freely 
admitted.  The  Museum  and  the  Palm-house  are  open  daily  ; 
the  other  houses  are  open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from 
twelve  to  four.  The  garden  embraces  an  extent  of  17  English 
acres,  and  presents  every  facility  for  prosecuting  the  study  of 
Botany.    Beside  the  collection  of  British  plants,  is  a  magnetic 

*  Oppooite  Gnmton  may  be  obierred  the  Uxwu  of  BnrntitlAnd,  between  which  and 
Gnmton  there  ia  a  regalar  steamboat  ferry  in  connection  with  the  Railway.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Forth  ia  the  idamd  of  Inchkdth,  on  which  there  ia  a  lighthonae. 
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obserratorj,  superiDteuded  b;  the  Profeasor  of  NsCunl  Philo- 
wphy.  The  cla»s-room  of  the  Profeasor  of  Botany,  and  the 
home  of  the  luperinteiideiiC,  are  situated  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  entrutcs. 

Ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  rokd  is  the  entnDce  to  the 
Edinbui^h  Cemeter;,  laid  out  with  much  tute. 

At  the  termiuatioa  of  Bellevue  Crescent  in  this  direction  is 
St.  Marj's  Church,  one  of  the  neatest  of  the  City  Churches 
possessing  n  handsome  portico  and  spire.  Near  this  are  the 
ZuoLoai(TAL  GiBDEHB,  a  Collection  of  recent  foncation,  and 
which  the  adTenturouB  spirit  which  carriei  Scotsmen  to  the 
remot«Bt  comers  of  the  globe,  has  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
enrich  man;  of  the  finest  specimens  having  been  presented  by 
natives  of  Scotland  resident  abroad. 

The  objects  of  interest  in  the  City  being  now  exhausted, 
we  proceed  to  introduce  the  tourist  to  some  spots  in  the  ricinity 
more  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  among  which  Eawthomden 
and  Roslin  are  regarded  as  the  most  attractiTe. 
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obserrtttoTj,  superintended  b;  the  Fiofessor  of  Nfttural  Pbilo- 
lophy.  Tb«  clut-room  of  the  Frofesior  of  Botany,  and  the 
bouH  of  the  Buperintendent,  are  situated  on  the  right-hand 
tide  of  the  entnuce. 

On  the  opposite  tide  of  the  road  ie  the  entrance  te  the 
Edinburgh  Cemetery,  laid  out  with  much  taste. 

At  the  terminatibn  of  Bellevue  Crescent  in  this  direction  ii 
St.  Maij's  Church,  one  of  the  neateat  of  the  Citj  Churches 
poiMiiing  a  handiome  portico  and  gpire.  Near  this  are  the 
ZooiiOatOAL  Oakdeks,  a  collection  of  recent  formation,  and 
which  the  adventurous  spirit  which  carries  Scotsmen  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  tbe  globe,  has  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
enrich  man;  of  the  Snest  specimena  having  been  presented  bj 
nativGH  of  Scotland  resident  abroad. 

The  objects  of  interest  in  the  Citj  being  now  eihausted, 
we  proceed  to  introduce  the  teurist  to  some  spots  in  the  vicinitj 
moreparticulail;  worth;  of  notice,  among  which  Hawthomden 
and  Roslin  are  regarded  as  the  most  attractive. 
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ENVIRONS  OF  EDINBURGH. 


HAWTHORNDEN* 

The  classical  habitation  of  the  poet  Drummond,  the  friend  of 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  James 
Walker  Drummond,  Bart.  "  This  romantic  spot  seems  to  have 
been  formed  by  nature  in  one  of  her  happiest  moments.  All 
the  materials  that  compose  the  picturesque  seem  here  com- 
bined in  endless  variety  ;  stupendous  rocks,  rich  and  varied 
in  colours,  hanging  in  threatening  aspect,  crowned  with  trees 
that  expose  their  bare  branching  roots  ;  here  the  gentle  birch 
hanirinfl  midway,  and  there  the  oak,  bending  its  stubborn 
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the  front  of  the  building  testifies  that  it  was  repaired  by  the 
poet  in  1638.  It  is  well  known  that  Ben  Jonson  walked  all 
the  way  from  London,  to  visit  Drummond,  and  lived  several 
weeks  with  him  at  Hawthomden.  Under  the  mansion  are 
several  subterraneous  caves,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  with 
great  labour,  and  connected  with  each  other  by  long  passages  ; 

*  Bats  of  Admimioit.— Wednesday!  and  Fridays  by  tickets  issued  at  the 
Lodi{e.  The  charge  is  6d.  each ;  children  under  14,  in  charge  of  grown-up  persons, 
being  admitted  free. 

The  easiest  way  of  reaching  Hawthomden  ia  by  the  Peebles  Railway.  During 
•ummer,  a  eoach  learea  4  Princes  Street  for  Boaliq  in  the  morning,  returning  in  the 
•ftemoon. 

IIawih<»rnden  being  open  to  strangers  only  cm  Wednetdapt  and  Friiaift^  and 
Mceith  Falaoe  enip  on  WUnmiagt  and  Saiwrdajfi^  Wednesday  is  the  only  day  upon 
which  oB  H0  three  places  can  be  seen,  and  tourists  wiU,  therdbre,  endeavour  to  de< 
vote  this  daf  to  the  purpose. 
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in  ttie  court-jud  theie  ii  &  well  of  prodigioui  depth,  which 
communicktet  with  them.  These  cavemB  ie  lupposed  to  h»T« 
beeD  constructed  h  plic«a  of  refuge,  when  the  public  cftlami- 
tiea  rendered  the  ordinary  habitations  unskfe. 


AftcT  Icftring  HAwthoraden,  we  proceed  to  Roslin  bj  the 
c&vei  of  QoTton,  situated  in  the  front  of  a  high  cliff  on  the 
southeni  side  of  the  aCreani.  These  cftTems,  during  the  reign 
of  David  II.,  while  Scotland  was  overrun  b;  the  English, 
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afforded  ehelter  to  the  gallaot  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dal- 
wolsey,  with  x  bsad  of  chosen  patriota. 

Pairing  throngh  Bcenery  of  great  natural  beauty,  the  foot- 
path up  the  river  eouducta  the  touriet  to 


another  intereetiDg  scene,  Tisited  more  frequently  than  any 
other  by  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  situated  about 
•even  miles  from  the  city,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Korth  Esk  river. 


The  vale  of  Roalin  is  a  quiet  icqueattred  deil  abouuding  with 
all  the  romantic  Tarieties  of  cliff,  copsewood,  and  waterfall. 
Ita  beautiful  Gothic  Chapel  is  one  of  the  most  entire  and 
exqniaitely  decorated  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
Scotland.  It  wa*  founded  in  1446  by  William  St.  Clair,  Earl 
of  Orkney,  and  Lord  of  Hoilin.  At  the  Revolution  of  16eS, 
part  of  it  was  defaced  by  a  mob  from  Edinburgh,  but  it  was 
repaired  in  the  following  century  by  Qeneral  St.  Clair.  The 
late  Earl  of  Roslyn,  some  years  ago,  undertook  the  n 
of  iti  more  dilapidated  parts,  and  the  present  Earl  still  c 
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tiDuu  the  repairs,  with  scrupuloiu  attentiQD  to  the  prfr- 
■emtion  of  their  origiiwl  character  "  Thii  buildiDg,"  Mja 
Mt.  BHttOB,  "nw;  be  pronouueed  unique,  uid  I  un  confident 
it  will  be  found  curioui,  eUhonte,  and  tingul&rlj  interesting. 


The  Chspel  of  King's  College,  St.  Oeorge,  Uid  Heiir;  YIL, 
are  &U  conformable  to  the  Btjlea  of  the  reipective  agea  when 
they  were  erected  ;  and  these  styles  dispUj  a  gradual  advaooe- 
ment  in  tightness  and  profusion  of  ornament ;  but  the  Chapel 
of  Rosljn  combines  the  solidity  of  the  Norman  with  the 
minute  decorations  of  the  latest  species  of  the  Tudor  age.  It  is 
impossible  to  designate  the  architecture  of  this  building  by 
^"7  K'jen  or  familiar  term  ;  for  the  variety  and  eccentricity 
of  its  parts  are  not  to  be  defined  by  any  words  of  common 
acceptation."  The  nave  is  bold  and  lofty,  enclosed,  as  usual, 
bj  side  aisles,  the  pillars  and  arches  of  which  display  a  pro- 
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fusion  of  ornament  particularly  obsenrable  in  the  "  Prentice's 
Pillar,"  with  its  finely  sculptured  foliage.  It  is  said  that 
the  master-buDder  of  the  Chapel,  being  unable  to  execute 
the  design  of  this  pillar  from  the  plans  in  his  possession,  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  to  study  a  similar  column  there.  During  his 
absence,  his  apprentice  proceeded  with  the  execution  of  the 
design,  and  upon  the  master's  return,  he  found  this  finely 
ornamented  column  completed.  Stung  with  enyy  at  this  proof  f 
of  the  superior  ability  of  his  apprentice,  he  struck  him  a  blow 
with  his  mallet,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  A  similar  legend 
howeyer,  is  related  of  various  other  buildings.  Upon  the 
architrave  uniting  the  Prentice's  Pillar  to  a  smaller  one,  is  the 
following  sententious  inscription  £rom  the  book  of  Esdras:  — 
*' Forte  est  vinum,  fortiar  est  rex^  fortiores  sunt  mvlieres ; 
super  omnia  vincU  Veritas.*^  Beneath  the  Chapel  lie  the 
Barons  of  Roslin,  all  of  whom,  till  the  time  of  James  YIL, 
were  buried  in  complete  armour.* 

*  This  drcamstanoe,  as  wen  at  the  faperatitums  belief  that,  on  the  night  before 
the  dnth  of  anj  of  the  Lords  of  Eoslin,  the  chapel  appears  in  flames,  is  beautifully 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  bis  exquisite  ballad  of  Bo$aMU  :— 


0  bsten,  listen,  ladies  gay! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  aad  the  lav. 

That  mouxna  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

"  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  galbint  crew  I 
And.  gentle  ladve,  deign  to  stay! 

Beit  thee  in  Castle  Karenaheach, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

"The  blackening  wave  is  edgi&witii  white: 
To  inch  and  rock  ihe  sea-mews  fly ; 

Hie  fishers  have  heard  the  Water  Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is 
nigh. 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  Miroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay  I 

Then  stay  thee,  ITair,  in  Bavensheuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day?"— 

'*  'TIS  not  becanse  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
lb-night  at  BoaUn  leads  the  ball. 

But  that  my  ladve-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  ner  castle  hall. 

"  Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  ddde. 
If  *t  is  not  filled  by  BosabeUe."— 

O'er  Boilin  all  that  dreary  night, 
A  wondioos  blase  was  SMn  to  gleam ; 


I  Twas  broader  than  the  watch-iire's  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  on  Boslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  aU  the  oopaewood  glen ; 

Twas  seen  from  Bryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  fiawtbomden, 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Boslin's  chiefs  uncomn'd  lie, 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around, 
Deep  sacristy,  and  altar's  pale ; 

Shone  every  pular  foliage  bound. 
And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair- 
So  stall  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  brdly  line  of  high  St.  Cliir. 

There  are  twentv  of  Boelih's  barons  bold 
lie  buried  within  that  proud  ehapelle ; 

Each  one  the  hdy  vault  aotJi  hold— 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Bosabelle ! 


And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  kneU ; 

But  the  sea  caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds 
sung. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Bosabelle. 


EHVIBOHS  OF  EDINBURGH. 


The  mouldeniig  ruin  of  Roslis  Castlb,  with  iti  triple  tier 
of  T&ulta,  BtandB  upon  a  peninguUr  rock,  OTerhanging  the 
piccuresque  glen  of  the  Eak,  uid  ia  accessible  nalj  b;  a  bridge 
of  great  height,  throvn  over  a  deep  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
which  Mpantei  it  from  the  adjacent  ground.  This  Casde,  the 
origin  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity,  was  long  the  abode  of 
the  proud  family  of  the  St.  Clairs,  Earls  of  CaithuesE  and 
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Orkney.  In  1544  it  was  burned  down  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  ; 
and  in  1660  it  surrendered  to  (General  Monk.  About  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  the  comparatively  modem  mansion,  which 
has  been  erected  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  was 
inhabited  by  a  genuine  Scottish  laird  of  the  old  stamp,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  high  race  who  first  founded  the  pile, 
and  the  last  male  of  their  long  line.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Royal  Company  of  Archers,  and  Hereditary  Grand  Master  of 
the  Scottish  Masons.  At  his  death,  the  estate  descended  to 
Sir  James  Erskine  St.  Clair,  father  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  who  now  represents  the  family. 

The  neighbouring  moor  of  Roslin  was  the  scene  of  a 
celebrated  battle,*  fought  24th  February  1302,  in  which  the 
Scots,  under  Comyn,  then  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  Simon 
Fraser,  attacked  and  defeated  three  divisions  of  the  English 
on  the  same  day. 

Farther  down  the  river  Esk  is  the  pretty  village  of 
Lasswads,  the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  lass, 
who,  in  former  times,  waded  across  the  stream,  carrying  upon 
her  back  those  whose  circumstances  enabled  them  to  purchase 
the  luxury  of  such  a  conveyance.  In  a  cottage  in  the  vicinity 
Sir  Walter  Scott  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life. 
At  a  short  distance  is  Melville  Castlb,  the  seat  of  Viscount 
Melville.  The  building  was  erected  by  the  celebrated  Harry 
Dundas,  first  Viscount  Melville.  The  park  contains  some  fine 
wood. 

Two  miles  farther  is  the  town  of  Dalkeith,  one  of  the 
largest  grain  markets  in  Scotland.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  town  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  Palace ;  and  here  there 
has  been  erected  the  very  handsome  Episcopal  Chapel  of  St. 

*  "  Three  triampha  in  a  day  I 

Three  hosts  subdued  by  one  I 
Three  armies  scattered  like  the  spray 

Beneath  one  summer  sun. — 
Who,  pausing  'mid  this  solitude 

Of  roeky  streams  and  leafy  trees— 
Who,  gazing  o'er  this  quiet  wood, 

Would  ever  dream  of  these  ? 
Or  hare  thought  that  ougUt  intrude, 

Sare  birds  and  humming  bees." 
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Mary's.*  A  little  to  the  east  of  this,  situated  on  an  oyerhanging 
hank  of  the  North  Esk,  stands  Dalkeith  PaiiACb,J'  a  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensherry.  It  is  a  large  square 
structure,  surrounded  hy  an  extensive  park,  through  which  the 
rivers  of  North  and  South  Esk  flow,  and  unite  their  streams  a 
short  way  below  the  house.  The  first  proprietors  of  Dalkeith 
upon  record  are  the  Qrahams ;  firom  them  it  passed,  in  the 
reign  of  David  II.,  by  a  daughter,  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Morton.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Dalkeith  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
celebrated  Regent  Morton,  and  after  resigning  his  regency  he 
retired  to  this  stronghold,  which  from  the  general  idea  enter- 
tained of  his  character,  acquired,  at  that  time,  the  expressive 
name  of  the  Lion^s  Den.  In  the  year  1642  the  estate  was 
purchased  from  the  Earl  of  Morton  by  Francis  Earl  of 
Buccleuch.  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  after 
the  execution  of  her  unhappy  husband,  substituted  the  modem 
for  the  ancient  mansion,  and  lived  here  in  great  state  ;  and  for 
more  than  a  century  it  has  formed  the  residence  of  the 
Buccleuch  family.  Since  the  union  of  the  Crowns,  Dalkeith 
Palace  has  thrice  been  the  temporary  residence  of  royalty — 
namely,  of  Charles  I.  in  1633,  of  (George  IV.  in  1822,  and  of 
her  present  Majesty  in  1842.|  The  environs  of  Dalkeith  are 
interesting,  and  the  tourist  may  be  conveyed  thither  from 
Edinburgh,  by  the  railroad,  in  a  short  space  of  time« 

About  a  mile  south-west  from  Dalkeith,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  South  Esk,  is  Nbwbattle  Abbet,  a  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian.  The  mansion  stands  on  the  spot  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Abbey  of  Newbattle,  founded  by  David  I.  for 
a  community  of  Cistercian  monks.     An  ancestor  of  the  present 

*  In  tliis  chapel  the  service  is  chanted  throughout,  in  the  style  of  the  English 
Cathedrals,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  in  Scotland,  where  the  serrioe  is 
conducted  in  this  beautiAil  manner.    Service  on  Sundays,  at  11  a.m..  and  S  p.m. 

t  Dalkeith  Palace  is  shown  to  strangers,  when  the  fiunily  is  not  residing  there,  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

X  Froissart,  the  historian  of  chivaliy,  visited  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  lived  with 
him  several  weeks  at  the  Castle  of  Dalkeith,  lliere  is  a  popular  belief,  that  the 
treasure  unrighteously  amassed  by  the  Regent  Morton  lies  hidden  somewhere 
among  the  vaults  of  the  ancient  building,  but  Godscroft  assures  us  that  it  was 
expended  by  the  Earl  of  Angus  in  supporting  the  companions  of  his  exile  in  Enghind, 
and  that,  when  it  was  exhausted,  the  £arl  generously  exclaimed,  '*Is  it,  then,  all 
gone  ?  let  it  go ;  I  never  looked  it  should  have  done  so  mudi  good  1 " 
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noble  proprietor  was  the  last  abbot,  and  his  son,  Mark  Eer, 
got  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  erected  into  a  temporal  lord- 
ship in  the  year  1591.  The  house  contains  a  number  of  fine 
paintings  and  curious  manuscripts,  and  the  lawn  is  interspersed 
with  some  straggling  trees  of  great  size. 

About  two  miles  farther  up  the  South  Esk  is  Dalhoubis 
Oastlb,  a  modernized  building  in  the  castellated  form.  The 
originid  structure  was  of  vast  antiquity  and  great  strength. 
The  present  possessor,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay.  The 
scenery  around  Dalhousie  is  romantic  and  beautiful.* 

About  three  miles  south  from  Edinburgh  are  the  ruins  of 
Cbaigxillar  Cabtls,  situate  on  the  top  of  a  gentle  eminence, 
and  surrounded  with  some  fine  old  trees.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  at  what  age  or  by  what  hand  it  was  built ;  but  the 
rampart  wall  which  surrounds  the  castle  appears,  from  a  date 
preserved  on  it,  to  have  been  built  in  1427.  Oraigmillar,  with 
other  fortresses  in  Mid-Lothian,  was  burned  by  the  English 
after  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1555,  and  Captain  Grose  sur- 
mises that  much  of  the  building  was  erected  when  the  castle 
was  repaired  after  that  event. 

In  point  of  architecture  and  accommodation,  Oraigmillar 
surpasses  the  generality  of  Scottish  castles.  It  consists  of  a 
strong  tower,  flanked,  with  turrets,  and  connected  with  inferior 
buildings.  There  is  an  outer  court  in  front,  defended  by  the 
battlemented  wall  already  mentioned,  and  beyond  these  there 
was  an  exterior  wall,  and  in  some  parts  a  deep  moat.  In  1813, 
a  human  skeleton  was  found  enclosed,  in  an  upright  position, 
in  a  crevice  of  the  vaulting  of  the  castle.  Upon  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  shortly  crumbled  to  dust. 

*  Tke  beantiftil  icenet  through  irhich  the  North  and  8oath  Eak  flow,  aad  the 
▼arioiu  seats  that  adoira  the  henks  of  these  streams,  sre  very  happily  described  hj 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  ballad  of  Tke  Grey  Brothir  .-^ 


Sweet  are  the  paths,  oh,  joassing  sweet  1 
By  Csk's  fair  streams  tnat  ran, 

O^er  airy  steep,  throngh  copsewood  deep, 
iDpervioas  to  the  son. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rare, 
And  yield  the  Mnse  the  day ; 

There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 
May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray ; 


From  that  ftur  dome,  where  suit  is  pcid 

Bv  blast  of  bugle  free,t 
To  Auchendinny^s  hazel  glade, 

And  haunted  Woodhouelee. 

Who  knows  not  Hdrille's  beeeby  erove^ 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen, 
Dalkeith,  whidi  aQ  the  virtues  love, 

And  elassie  Hawthomden?  " 


t  Pennycnik. 
H 
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Being  so  near  Edinburgh,  Oraigxnillar  was  often  occupied 
as  a  royal  residence.  Here  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  younger  brother 
of  James  III.,  was  imprisoned  in  1477.  James  Y.  occupied  it 
occasionally  during  his  nunority,  and  it  was  so  often  the  resi> 
dence  of  Queen  Mary,  that  the  adjacent  yiliage  acquired  the 
name  of  Little  France,  from  her  French  guards  being  quartered 
there. 

The  castle  and  estate  of  Craigmillar  were  acquired  by  Sir 
Simon  Preston  in  1374,  from  one  John  de  Oapella,  and  they 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Preston  family  till  about 
the  period  of  the  Reyolution,  when  they  were  purchased  by 
Sir  Thomas  Qilmour,  the  great  lawyer,  to  whose  descendant, 
Walter  Little  Gilmour,  Esq.,  they  still  belong, 

EDINBURGH  TO  KEWHALL— HABBIE'S  HOW 

AND  PENNYCUIK. 

A  very  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  from  Edinburgh 
to  Newhall,  distant  about  twelve  miles,  the  supposed  scene  of 
Allan  Bamsay*s  celebrated  pastoral.  The  Gentle  Shepherd, 

Leaving  Edinburgh  by  Bruntsfield  Links,  the  tourist 
passes  on  the  right  Mebohibtoit  Castle,  the  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  Napier,  the  inventor  of  Logarithms.  A  little 
further  on  is  the  village  of  Momingside,  and  a  number  of  villas 
and  country  boxes. 

The  space  of  ground  which  extends  from  Momingside  to 
the  bottom  of  Blackford  Hill  was  formerly  denominated  the 
Borough  Moor.  We  are  informed  by  historians  that  it  was 
studded  with  magnificent  oaks  at  the  time  when  James  IV. 
arrayed  his  army  upon  it,  previous  to  his  departure  on  the 
fatal  expedition  which  terminated  in  the  Battle  of  Flodden. 
The  Hare  Stoke,  in  which  the  Royal  standard  was  fixed,  is 
still  to  be  seen  built  into  the  wall,  at  the  gate  to  Blackford 
House,  which  runs  along  th&  side  of  the  footpath  at  the  place 
called  Boroughmoor-head.  *  • 

Two  miles  from  Edinburgh  is  the  Herxitaob  of  B^Ain 

*  At  about  half  a  mile'i  distaaee  to  the  sonthward,  there  is  another  atone  called 
the  Back  Stone,  upon  which  the  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Pennycuik  ia  boand  by 
hia  charter,  to  place  himself,  and  to  wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  when  the  king  shaU 
risit  the  Borongh  Moor. 
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(J.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  dunie),  sitnated  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow 
and  wooded  dell,  through  which  strays  the  Braid  Bum.  Braid 
once  belonged  to  a  family  called  Fairly,  and  the  Laird  of 
Braid,  during  the  Reformation,  was  a  personal  Mend  and 
sealous  defender  of  John  Knox.  The  road  now  skirts  the 
rocky  eminences  called  the  Hills  of  Braid,  which  command  a 
most  beautiful  view  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  with  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  its  islands,  and  the  shores  of  Fife  in  the  background. 
The  more  northern  side,  called  Blackford  Hill,  is  the  property 
of  Richard  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Mortonhall,  and  here  is  the  spot 
alluded  to  in  Marmion — 

«  Still  on  the  ipoi  Lord  Mannion  ttay'd, 
Por  fairer  scene  he  ne*er  snrrey'd,"  etc. 

On  the  right,  at  some  distance,  are  Dreghom  (A.  Trotter, 
Esq.),  the  Tillage  of  Colinton,  delightfully  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  Colinton  House  (Lord  Dun- 
fermline).   About  fire  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Pentland  HUls,  is  Woodhouskleb,  the  seat  of 
James  Tytler,  Esq.,  surrounded  by  fine  woods.    The  ancient 
house  of  the  same  name,  once  the  property  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
the  assassin  of  the  Regent  Murray,  was  four  miles  distant 
from  the  present  site.    The  ruins  of  the  mansion  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  a  hollow  glen  beside  the  river,  and  popular  report 
still  tenants  them  with  the  restless  ghost  of  the  lady.    The 
road  now  passes  the  hamlet  of  Upper  Howgate,  and  a  little 
farther  on  Qlencorse  House  (Lord  Glencorse).    On  the  right  is 
the  yale  of  Glencorse  watered  by  the  Logan  Water,  more 
commonly  called  Glencorse  Bum.     The  head  of  this  valley  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  Allan  Ramsay's ''  GerUU 
Shepherd"     After  crossing  Glencorse  Bum,  the  road  passes 
House-of-Muir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  the  place 
where  the  Oovenaoters  were  defeated,  28th  November  1666,  by 
General  Dalziel.      The  insurrection,  which   ended  in  this 
skirmish,  began  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  Sir  James  Turner  was 
employed  to  levy  the  arbitrary  fines  imposed  for  not  attending 
the  Episcopal  churches.    The  people  rose,  seized  his  person, 
disarmed  his  'soldiers,  and,  having  continued  together,  resolved 
to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  expecting  to  be  joiaed  by  their 
friends  in  that  quarter.    In  this  they  were  disappointed,  and 
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being  now  diminiBhed  to  half  their  niimben,  thej  drew  up  on 
the  Pentland  Hills,  at  a  place  called  Bullion  Green.  They 
were  commanded  by  one  Wallace,  and  here  they  waited  the 
approach  of  General  Dalziel  of  Binna,  who,  having  marched  by 
Oalder  to  meet  them  on  the  Lanark  road,  and  finding  that,  by 
passing  through  Oolinton,  they  had  got  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hills,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  approached  them.  The 
Covenanters  were  drawn  up  in  a  very  strong  position,  and 
withstood  two  charges  of  Dalzlel's  cayalry,  but  upon  the  third 
shock  they  were  broken,  and  utterly  dispersed.  There  were 
about  fifty  killed,  and  as  many  made  prisoners.  Passing 
through  the  village  of  Silver  Bum,  we  reach 


NBWHALL, 

on  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk,  about  three  miles  from  Pemiy- 
cuik  House,  and  twelve  south-west  from  Edinburgh.  Newhall 
is  now  the  property  of  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  At  the  era  of 
Ramsay^s  drama,  it  belonged  to  Dr.  Alexander  Pennycuik,  a 
poet  and  antiquary.  In  1703,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
David  Forbes,  a  distinguished  lawyer ;  and,  in  Ramsay's  time, 
was  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  son  to  Sir  David,  and 
cousin-german  to  the  celebrated  President  Forbes  of  Oulloden. 
The  sceneiy  around  Newhall  answers  most  minutely  to  the 
description  in  the  drama.  Near  the  house,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  vale,  there  is  a  crag  (called  the  Harbour  Crag,  from 
having  afforded  refuge  to  the  Covenanters),  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act : — 

**  Beneath  the  Mrath  aide  of  a  craigy  hefld. 
Where  cxyatal  apxinga  their  haleaome  watera  yield." 

Farther  up  the  vale,  and  behind  the  house,  there  is  a  spot 
beside  the  bum  which  corresponds  to  the  description  of  the 
second  scene : — 

**  A  flowrie  howm,  betveen  twa  Terdant  braea. 
Where  laaaea  nae  to  waah  and  spread  their  elaea ; 
L  trottin'  bnmie,  vimpUn'  tliro'  the  ground, 
Ita  channel  peeblea,  ahining,  amootb  and  ronnd."  • 

A  little  farther  up  the  vale  there  is  a  place  called  the  How 
Bum,  where  the  stxeam  forms  a  small  cascade,  and  where  the 
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toenery  in  ererj  respect  correBpondfl  with  the  exquisite  descrip- 
tion of  the  spot  called  *^  Rabble's  How  :"-^ 

'*  G«e  for'er  up  the  born  to  Habbie'i  How, 
Where  a'  the  eweeta  o*  spring  and  funfmer  grair : 
There,  'tween  twa  birks,  ont  ower  a  little  lin. 
The  water  fa's,  and  maks  a  aingin'  din ; 
A  pool,  breast  deep,  beneath  as  dear  as  glass. 
Kisses,  wi*  easy  whirls,  the  bordering  grass." 

Still  farther  up  the  vale,  at  a  place  called  the  Garlops,*  a 
tall  rock  shoots  up  on  each  side,  At  this  spot,  near  an  old 
withered  solitary  oak  tree,  is  the  site  of  Mause's  cottage, 
described  in  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act : — 

"The  open  field ;  a  cottage  in  the  glen ; 
An  auld  wife  spinnin*  at  the  sonny  end. 
At  a  sna'  distance,  by  a  blasted  tree^ 
Wi'  faolded  aims,  and  half -raised  look,  ye  see 

Bauldy  his  lane." 

PxKVTOUiK  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  neighbouring  sceneiy  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  are  highly  ornamented. 
The  house  contains  an  extensive  and  excellent  collection  of 
paintings,  with  a  number  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
Britain,  and,  amongst  other  curiosities,  the  buff-coat  worn  by 
Dundee  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  The  principal  apart- 
ment, called  Ossian's  Hall,  has  a  ceiling  beautifully  decorated 
with  paintings,  by  Runciman. 


EDINBURGH  TO  QXJEENSPERRT,  HOPETOUN 
HOUSE,  AND  DUNFERMLINE. 

By  Goach  from  4  Princes  Streett 
Dunfermline  may  also  be  reached  by  Bailway. 

Leaying  the  town  by  Princes  Street,  we  cross  the  Dean 
Bridge,  and  proceed  along  the  Queensferry  Road,  the  best  turn- 
pike in  the  county,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  most  favourite 
promenades  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh.    Shortly  after  leaving 

*  A  eontractian  of  Carhne's  Leapt,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  witdi  or 
eariine  luning  been  frequently  obserred  to  leap,  by  night,  from  the  rock  at  one  aide 
to  that  at  the  other. 

i  This  is  the  nmte  (although  the  road  is  changed)  aUnded  to  in  the  first  chapter 
of  «*  The  Antiquary." 
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the  town,  we  pass  on  our  right  Craigleith  Quarry,  from  which 
most  of  the  stone  was  ohtained  for  huilding  the  houses  of  the 
New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
durability  and  purity  of  colour.  A  short  way  beyond  this  is 
one  of  the  entrances  to  Rayelstone,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Lady 
Keith  ;  and  a  little  further,  there  may  be  seen  on  the  left  the 
turrets  of  Craigcrook,  the  farourite  residence  of  the  late  Lord 
Jeffrey.  About  four  miles  from  Edinburgh  is  Bamton  House 
(Hon.  Mrs.  Bamsay),  passing  which  we  cross  the  river  Almond 
by  Oramond  Bridge,  near  which  there  is  a  cluster  of  beautiful 
residences,  the  principal  of  which  are— Kew  Saughton  (the  Earl 
of  Morton),  Oraigiehall  (W.  E.  Hope  Yere,  Esq.),  Oramond 
'House,  and  Lauriston  Castle  (Charles  Halkett  Craigie  Inglis, 
Esq.),  formerly  the  property  of  John  Law,  the  projector  of  the 
Mississippi  Scheme.  The  banks  of  the  river  Almond  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  scenery  about  the 
old  bridge  of  Craigiehall  is  romantic.  The  road  now  skirts 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Dalmeny  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery,  from  which  some  of  the  finest  views  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  coast  of  Fife,  are  obtained.  Not  far 
from  the  modem  mansion,  and  standing  on  the  sea  shore,  are 
the  ruins  of  Bambougle  Castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Moubray 
family.  On  an  eminence  near  South  Queensferry,  is  Dundas 
Castle,  the  original  seat  of  the  Dundas  family  before  the  eleventh 
century,  and  still  the  residence  of  their  lineal  descendant, 
Dundas  of  that  Ilk.  The  view  on  descending  from  the  village 
of  Dalmeny  to  South  Queensferry  is  very  striking,  and  com- 
prises, besides  other  objects,  the  fortified  islet  of  Inchgarvie, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  strait.  Directly  opposite  is  North 
Queensferry,  a  little  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  old  burgh  of 
Inverkeithing,  and  Donibristle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
and  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  murder,  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
of  the  youthful  Earl  of  Moray  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
Regent  Moray.*    On  a  rocky  promontory,  a  little  to  the  west 

*  The  £«■]  of  Huntly,  head  of  tiie  poiroM  familj  of  Gordon,  had  obanced  to 
hare  loiiie  feudal  differencea  with  the  Earl  of  Moray,  in  tlie  coorae  of  which  John 
Qordan,  a  brother  of  Oordon  of  Chiny,  waa  killed  by  a  shot  from  Moray's  Caatle  of 
Damaway.  lUs  was  enough  to  sake  the  two  fiuniliea  irreeondlable  enemies,  eren 
if  they  had  been  otherwiae  on  friendly  terms.  About  1601-2  an  accusation  was 
btooght  against  Moray,  for  hanng  giren  aome  eounteaanee  or  assistance  to  Stewart, 
Earl  of  BothweD,  in  a  recent  treasonable  eipldt.    King  James,  without  recoQeeting, 
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of  North  Queensfany,  are  tho  ruins  of  Roiyth  Castle,  once 
the  seat  of  the  Stuarts  of  Rosyth,  a  branch  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Scotland,  from  whom  it  is  said  the  mother  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  descended.  The  castle  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Sari  of  Hopetoun.  Oyer  the  gateway  is  a  defaced  ar- 
morial bearing,  surmounted  by  a  crown  with  the  initials  M.  R., 
1 561.  On  the  mullions  of  the  windows  of  the  hall  are  the 
initials  £.  S.,  and  M.  N.,  and  the  date  1639.  Above  the  door 
on  the  south  side  of  tower,  is  this  inscription  : — In  Obu  Tym 
Draw  yes  Cord  ye  Bell  To  Clink  Qohais  Mery  Voce 
VARNis  To  Meat  And  Drink.  The  castle  is  alluded  to  by 
8ir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  of  the  Abbot.  Half  a  mile  beyond 
Inchgarvie  is  Port  Edgar,  where  George  lY.  embarked,  after 
a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  29th  August  1822. 

Leaving  Queensferry,  we  proceed  westwards  along  the  coast 
for  a  short  way,  and  soon  reach  the  gate  to  Hopetoun  Houbb,* 
the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  The  grounds 
are  of  great  extent,  and  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  the 
garden  is  noted  for  its  high  culture.  The  mansion  is  a  very 
large  building  of  princely  appearance.    The  views  from  some 

pcriiapt,  the  hostility  between  the  two  Enrla,  sent  Hnntly  with  a  commiuioB  to 

bring  the  Earl  of  Moray  to  his  presence.    Hnntly  probably  rejoiced  in  the  enrand, 

M  giving  him  an  opportanity  of  revenging  himself  on  his  feudal  enemy.    He  beset 

the  hooae  of  Donibristle,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  Forth,  and  summoned  Moray 

to  aiinrender.    In  reply,  a  gun  was  fired,  which  mortaUy  wounded  one  cX  the  Gordons. 

Tbe  iwaflsnta  proceeded  to  set  lire  to  the  hoose ;  when  Dunbar,  sheriff  of  the  county 

of  Moray,  said  to  the  Earl,  "  Let  us  not  stay  to  be  burnt  in  the  taming  house :  I  wttl 

go  oat  foremost,  and  the  Gordons,  taking  me  tm  your  Lordship,  will  kill  me,  while 

you  escape  in  the  confusion.'*    They  rushed  out  among  their  enemies  accordingly, 

and  Bonbar  was  slain.    But  his  death  did  not  save  his  friend,  as  he  had  generously 

mtended.    Moray,  indeed,  escaped  for  the  moment,  but  as  he  fled  towards  the  rocks 

of  the  seashore,  he  was  traced  by  the  silken  tassals  attached  to  his  head-pieoe, 

which  had  taken  fire  as  he  broke  out  among  the  flames.    By  this  means,  his  pur- 

snen  followed  him  down  amongst  the  cliffs,  near  the  sea ;  and  Gordon  of  Buclde, 

who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  overtook  liim,  wounded  him  mortally.    As 

Moray  was  gasping  in  the  last  agony,  Huntly  eame  up ;  sad  it  is  alleged  by  tnditiaa 

that  Gofdon  pointed  his  dirk  against  the  person  of  his  chief,  saying,  **  By  heaven ! 

my  Lord,  you  shall  be  as  deep  in  as  I ;  '*  and  so  he  compelled  him  to  wound  Moray 

whQst  he  was  dying.    Huntly,  with  a  wavering  hand,  struck  the  expiring  Earl  on  the 

hot.   Thinking  of  his  superior  beanty,  even  in  that  moment  of  parting  Ufe,  Mon^ 

sCuuMred  out  the  d^^g  words, "  You  have  spoiled  a  better  (bee  than  your  own.**— 

lUrt  qf  a  OraUfmiktr.     Upon  this  tragedy  the  ballad  of  "The  bonnie  Sail 0' 

Hanay  *'  is  founded. 

*  Ko  order  is  retioired  for  admission  to  the  grounds;  but  to  see  the  interior  of 
^hoaso,  an  order  is  required  finoai  the  CKtor,  or  a  member  of  the  fomfly. 
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of  the  higher  terrace  walks  are  very  beautifdl.  On  a  penin- 
sula to  the  westward,  may  be  seen  Blackness  Castle,  one  of  the 
four  fortresses  which,  by  the  Articles  of  the  Union,  are  to  be 
kept  constantly  garrisoned  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forth ;  and 
close  by  the  Tillage  of  Charleston,  on  the  opposite  coast,  stands 
Broomhall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 


QirXBVBVIBBT  TO  DuVFSBXLIHE. 

Haying  crossed  the  ferry  betwixt  north  and  south  Queens^ 
fmy,  the  coach  proceeds  by  way  of  Inyerkeithing  to  Dunferm- 
line, a  rather  uninteresting  driye  of  about  2  miles. 

DUVFERXLIVS. 

[New  Inn ;  Boyal.    Pqpnlation  8670, 16  milet  from  Edinburgh.] 

This  ancient  town  became  at  an  early  period  the  seat  of 
goyemment,  and  that  it  was  a  fayourite  residence  of  the 
Scottish  kings  is  commemorated  by  the  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick 
Spens. 

"  The  king  liti  in  Donfermline  town. 
Drinking  ^tbe  blnde-red  wine." 

Dunfennline  contains  numerous  antiquities,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Tower  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  the  Palace, 
both  situated  in  the  grounds  of  Pittencrieff,  the  property  of 
James  Hunt,  Esq.,  who  kindly  permits  yisitors  to  inspect  them. 
The  tower  stands  on  a  peninsular  eminence  called  the  Tower 
Hill,  oyerlooking  a  deep  rayine,  but  only  a  small  fragment 
remains.  Here  was  bom  ^'  the  good  Queen  Maude,"  daughter 
of  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  wife  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  who  is 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Palace,  now  in  ruins,  seems  to  haye  been  a  building  of 
great  magnificence.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  bed  in  which  he  was  bom  is  preseryed  in  Broomhall,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  two  miles  from  the  town.  Charles's 
sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia,  was  also  bom 
here  in  1696.  The  last  monarch  who  occupied  this  palace 
was  Charles  II.|  who  liyed  in  it  for  s^me  time  before  hia 
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«iig»gameiit  with  Cramwell  at  Pitreavie,  thne  milu  louth  of 
Dutfennline,  in  1650-Sl.  It  was  alio  here  that  the  nme 
monarch  lubKribed  the  National  League  and  CoTenant,  in 
Augtut  1690. 

The  Abbej  of  DuDfermline  wai  founded  bj  Maloolm  III. 
about  th«  year  107S,  Within  ita  hallowed  walls  were  interred 
eight  King*,  fire  Queens,  lii  Princes,  and  two  Prineeues  of 
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Scothnd,  the  moat  iUiutrioui  of  wtkom  «ru  the  hero  of  glorious 
Buanittj  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  whose  ramaiiu  wen  deposited 
directly  in  front  of  the  present  pulpit  (then  the  high  kltu)  in 


the  7Ur  1329.  It  wu  cmlj  recently  that  his  roy&l  tomb  ms 
discovered,  ftnd  on  being  opened,  the  skeleton  of  the  illustrious 
monarch  wu  found  entire,  together  with  the  lead  in  which 
his  body  wu  wrapt,  and  even  some  fragments  of  his  shroud. 
He  was  immediately  re-inteired  with  mnoh  state  by  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer.*     The  fratery  still  retains  an  entire 

*  IVadittoB  long  poEnUd  errtibtffa 
truuept  ot  the  pmnt  modem  chi 
MHj  lintiMU  thm  l>r  bm  mRnei 
tiX  (nn  aloMi,  uianiod  in  two  jw 
found  to  bt  bdOra  tlu  ilUn  ia  the  • 
" Cfai  &dU  Kirk-    Hie  chBicli it  Di 
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window,  much  admired  for  its  elegant  and  complicated  work- 
manship. Beneath  the  fratery  there  were  six-and-twenty 
cells,  many  of  which  still  remain. 

Dunfermline  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  is  now  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  its  linen 
manufacture. 

cated  to  *'  the  Holy  Trinity,"  and  was  ordained  to  bo  the  place  of  royal  sepaltnre  for 
Scotland.  It  had  two  altars— the  High  Altar,  and  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Before  the  "High  Altar"  were  interred  Xdgiar,  in  1107;  Malcolm  (Canmore).  ez- 
hnnaed  at  Tynemonth,  and  deposited  here  about  1109 ;  Alexander  I.,  in  11S4 ;  Datid  U 
in  1153;  and  ICaleolm  IV..  in  1166.  And  before  the  Altar  of  "the  Holy  Cross/' 
were  interred— Margaret,  Queen  of  Malc<dm  Canmore,  in  1093,  and  her  three  sons. 
Princes  Edward,  Ethelredc,  and  Edmond,  in  1098,  1097,  and  1099,  respectirely. 
This  chnrdi  of  **  the  Holy  Trinity  **  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey  by  Darid 
I.y  and  was  consecrated  in  1160. 

In  1260,  a  splendid  new  church,  with  lantern  tower,  and  transepts  and  "  Ladye 
aisle,"  was  built  to  the  east  end  of  the  diurch  of  *'  the  Holy  Trinity,"  forming  along 
with  it  an  immense  ecclesiastical  pile  stretching  in  length  ^om  east  to  west  876  feet, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  66  feet.  The  new  eastern  edifice  was  Tcry  l^quently 
called  **  the  Qwere,"  (choir),  and  sometimes  "  the  Psaltery/'  and  the  united  bnildinKS 
were  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dunfermling  Abbade."  Here  the  daily  senrices  were 
performed,  accompanied  by  a  powerful  organ,  the  first  introduced  into  public  wor- 
ship In  Scotland.  In  this  year  (1250),  a  new  High  Altar  was  erected  in  "  Supra 
Chori,"— the  site  now  occupied  by  the  pulpit  of  the  modem  chnrch.  It  was  before 
this  that,  on  22d  July  1890,  th«  **  £arls.  Barons*  and  Burgesses,"  of  the  kingdom 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  I. ;  when  the  remains  of  Alexander  III.  were  interred  in 
1885;  those  of  Elixabeth,  Queen  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  1387;  and  of  Robert  the  King  in 
1889. 

Besides  the  royal  interments,  Punfennline  Abbey  holds  the  Ashes  of  Thomas 
fiandolph,  Barl  of  Mocay,  the  famoua  regent  of  Scotland,— he  lies  not  ht  from  St 
Margaret's  tomb ;  Bobert,  Buke  of  Albany,  Goremor  of  Scotland ;  Elizabeth  Ward- 
law,  authoresa  of  the  celebrated  poem,  "  Hardy knute;"  Ralph  Erskine,  one  of 
the  ftranders  of  the  Secession  Church,  etc. 

After  iti  partial  destruction  by  the  reformers  on  88th  March  1660,  the  Abbey  lay 
kng  in  a  roiiioaa  condition.  James  YI.  fitted  up  the  western  part,  whidi  seems 
to  hanre  entirely  escaped  the  reformers  of  1660.  In  1816  this  old  church  waa  so 
uaeomfortable  and  ill  adapted  for  worsliip,  that  the  present  new  church  was  erected 
on  the  east ;  and  "  the  Auld  Kirk,"  the  original  churchlof  '*the  Holy  Trinity,"  haa 
«ver  riaci  serred  aa  an  ootor  dmreh  or  nsTe  to  a  icoond  eastern  cdiiloe. 
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EDINBURGH,  bt  thb  East  Coast  Luri  or  Railway,  to 
NORTH  BERWICK  and  thi  BASS. 

Shoitl J  after  leaying  Edinburgh  Station  at  Waverley  Bridge, 
the  tourist,  on  emerging  from  the  tunnel  through  the  Calton 
Hill,  obtains  on  the  right  a  fine  riew  of  Salisbury  Crags, 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  St.  Anthony's  Chapel.  Passing  Piershill 
Cavalry  Barracks  and  Restalrig,  the  train  reaches  Portobello, 
a  favourite  summer  residence  of  thej  citizens  of  Edinburgh. 
Portobello  consists  of  a  number  of  elegant  streets  and  detached 
villas.  Three  miles  eastward  is  the  town  of  Musselburgh,  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  fishing  village  of  Fisherrow  by  three 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Roman.  It  unites 
with  Portobello,  Leith,  and  Newhaven,  in  returning  a  member 
to  Parliament.  Population  6366.*  The  lordship  and  regality 
of  Musselburgh  were  granted  by  James  YI.  to  his  Chancellor, 
Lord  Thirlestane,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale. 
From  them  it  was  purchased,  in  1709,  by  Anne,  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  and  it  still  continues  in  the  family 
of  Buccleuch,  along  with  the  superiority  of  the  burgh.  The 
great  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  the  nephew  of  Bruce,  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  died,  it  is  supposed  of  poison,  in  Musselburgh, 
in  1332.  On  Musselburgh  Links,  an  extensive  plain  between 
the  town  and  the  sea,  the  Edinburgh  Races  are  run.  On  this 
plain,  in  1638,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  representing  Charles 
I.,  met  the  Covenanting  party  ;  Oliver  CromweU  also  quartered 
his  infantry  on  it  in  1650  while  the  cavalry  were  lodged  in 
the  town.  At  the  east  end  of  Musselburgh  is  Pinkie  House, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Arch.  Hope,  Bart.,  interesting  for  its  many 
historical  associations.  It  was  originally  a  country  mansion 
of  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  but  was  converted  into  its 
present  shape  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Alexander  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline.  About  half  a  mile 
southward  (at  Pinkiebum,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Esk),  the 

*  In  a  garden,  at  the  east  end  of  IfnasellniTgh,  ii  a  email  odl,  corered  bj  a 
monnd,  the  only  remain!  now  eziftinf  of  a  relig;iou  eetabliahment,  called  the 
Chapel  oi  Loretto.  After  the  Aeformation,  the  materials  of  the  mined  chapel  were 
employed  in  building  the  present  Jail.  For  thia  lacrilegioai  act,  it  ia  said  the 
inhabitants  of  ICnsselbargh  were  annually  CKOommunicated  at  Borne  till  the  end  of 
the  laat  century. 
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battle  of  Pinkie  was  fought  in  1547,  when  the  Scottish 
tamy  was  defeated  by  the  English,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.  Southward,  to  the  right,  is  Carberrj  Hil], 
where,  in  1667,  Queen  Mary  surrendered  to  the  insurgent 
nobles. 

Proceeding  onwards  to  the  left,  on  the  sea-coast,  is  Pres- 
ton Orange  (Sir  €^rge  Suttie,  Bart),  and  on  the  right  Dol- 
phingf-on  village,  with  its  castle  in  ruins. 

Upon  the  left  of  Tranent  Station  is  Preston  Tower, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston.  On  the 
coast  is  the  village  of  Prestonpans.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
21st  September  1745,  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  between 
the  royal  forces  under  Sir  John  Cope,  and  the  Highland  army 
under  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  South  of  the  Station  is  Bankton 
House,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Qardner,  who  fell  nobly 
fighting  for  his  country,  close  beside  the  wall  of  the  park 
where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Further 
inland  to  the  south  is  the  ancient  viUage  of  Tranent,  men- 
tioned in  a  charter  of  the  twelfth  century  under  the  name  of 
Travement. 

Proceeding  by  the  Bailway,  to  the  left,  is  Seton  House, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  once  princely  palace  of  Seton, 
for  many  centuries  the  seat  of  the  Setons,  Earls  of  Wintoun.* 

*  The  Setont  woe  one  of  the  most  dittingniflhed  Scottish  ftimlies,  whether  in 
respect  of  wealth,  antiquity  of  descent,  or  splendonr  of  alliance.  They  took  their 
orig;inal  name  from  their  hahitation,  Seaton,  "the  dwelling  by  the  sea,"  where,  it  is 
said,  their  foonder  was  settled  by  King  David  L  About  iht  middle  of  the  foorteenth 
eentnry,  the  estate  descended  to  Margaret  Seton,  who  married  Allan  de  Wyntonn,  a 
neigfabooxing  baron.  This  match  was  so  displeasing  to  her  own  relations,  that  it 
occasioned  a  deadly  fend,  in  consequence  of  which,  we  are  assured  by  Fordun,  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  ploughs  were  put  off  work.  George,  the  fifth  Lord  Seton, 
who  lired  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  was  one  of  her  most  attached  friends,  and  it 
was  to  his  castle  of  Niddry  that  she  repaired,  after  her  escape  from  Lochleren.  He 
was  graDd-master  of  the  household,  in  which  capacity  he  had  a  picture  painted  of 
himself,  with  his  official  baton,  and  the  following  motto  .— 

In  adTersitate  patiens-, 

In  prosperitate  benerolus. 

Haiard,  yet  forward. 

He  "ifiH^H  to  be  promoted  to  an  earldom,  which  Queen  Mary  offered  him.    On 
his  reftiaiBg  thia  honour,  Mary  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  written,  the  following  lines  :— 

Sunt  oomites,  dueesque,  slii  sunt  denique  leges ; 

Sethoni  dominnm  sit  latis  esse  miU. 
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The  Ust  Earl  was  attainted  on  account  of  his  concern  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715.  After  his  attainder  the  furniture  of  the 
palace  was  sold  by  the  Commissioners  of  Snquiry,  and  about 
forty  years  since,  the  building  itself  was  removed,  and  the 
present  mansion  erected  on  its  site.  At  a  little  distance  firom 
the  house  stands  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Seton,  which  is  now 
all  that  remains  to  attest  the  splendour  of  the  family.  It  is 
a  handsome  little  Gk>thio  edifice,  still  nearly  entire.  There  are 
also  Tisible  some  monuments  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Seton,  fast 
mouldering  into  decay.  We  now  pass  Longniddry  Station. 
The  Laird  of  Longniddry  was  a  sealous  reformer,  and  had  John 
Knox  for  the  tutor  of  his  children.  The  ruins  of  the  family 
chapel,  in  which  Knox  preached,  are  stiU  pointed  out.  North- 
ward, near  the  coast,  is  Gosford  House,  a  mansion  of  the  Earl 
of  Wemyss.  About  three  miles  from  Tranent  is  Gladsmuir, 
noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Qeorge  Heriot,  founder  of  the  Hospital 
at  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Robertson  was  clergyman  of  this  parish, 
and  here  he  composed  his  History  of  Scotland.  To  the  left  is 
seen  a  column  in  the  distance,  rising  conspicuously  from  the  top 
of  the  highest  of  the  Garleton  hills,  raised  by  the  grateful 
tenantry  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 

Which  may  thaa  be  rendered : — 

Earl,  dake,  or  king,  be  thoa  that  Ust  to  be ; 
Seton,  thy  lordship  is  enongh  for  me. 

After  the  battle  of  Langside,  Lord  Seton  via  obliged  to  retire  abroad  for  safety ;  and 
was  in  exile  for  two  years,  during  which  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  driving 
a  waggon  in  Flanders  for  his  subsistence.  His  picture  in  this  occupation,  and  the 
garb  belonging  to  it,  was  painted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gallery  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  Seton.  In  the  time  of  James  YI.  the  Seton  family  attained  the  dignity  of 
Earl  of  Wintoun,  and  continued  to  flourish  until  the  time  of  George,  the  fifth  and 
last  who  enjoyed  that  dignity,  and  the  large  fortune  which  was  annexed  to  it  In 
1716  this  unfortunate  nobleman  entered  into  the  rebellion,  and  joined  the  Yiieount 
of  Kenmorc  with  a  fine  troop  of  horse.  He  behaved  with  spirit  and  gallantry  in  the 
affair  of  the  barricades  at  Preston ;  and  afterwards,  when  waiting  his  fate  in  the 
Tower,  made  his  escape  by  sawing  through,  with  great  ingenuity,  the  bars  of  the 
windows.  He  ended  his  motley  life  at  Aome,  ia  1749,  and  with  him  closed  the  long 
and  illustrious  line  of  Seton,  whose  male  descendants  have,  by  intermanriage,  come 
to  represent  the  great  houses  of  Gordon,  Aboyne,  and  Eglinton.  Their  estate  was 
forfttted,  and  has  since  passed  through  several  hands.— Prvvmrta/  Jtntifuitiait  by 
Sia  Waltbe  Scott,  p.  97.  See  also  Tke  dbbot,  vol.  I  p.  277.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton 
was  lately  served  heir  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wintoun. 
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Hopetoiin.    From  Longniddry  there  is  a  branch  to  Hadding- 
ton, the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  East  Lothian.* 

From  Longniddry,  we  proceed  by  Drem  Station,  and  the 
village  of  Dirleton,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  to 

*  Haddington  ocenpiea  an  agreeable  utuation  en  tiw  north  bank  of  the  lyne. 
The  hnrgh,  within  the  parliamcntaxy  booadary,  contains  8^3  inhabitants.  The 
pceciae  period  at  which  Haddington  became  a  rojal  burgh  is  unknown,  its  andent 
racords  being  lost;  but  it  is  known  to  be  of  rerr  great  antiquity,  and  is  siq)posed  to 
haye  reoeired  its  name  from  Ada  Countess  of  Northumberland,  who  founded  a 
nunnery  here  in  1178.  It  has  been  sereral  times  burnt  by  the  English  or  by 
aesMent,  and  has  twice  sufliered  greatly  from  an  inundation  of  the  '^rne.  On  the 
soutb  side  of  the  town  is  the  Fraadacan  Oinrdi,  a  noble  old  Gothic  building,  partly 
in  ruins.  Fordnn  says,  that  on  account  of  its  splendour  it  was  called  the  *'  I^unp  (Mf 
Lothian.**  The  great  tower  and  choir  are  roofless,  and  fast  falling  into  decay,  but 
the  chancel  is  still  in  repair  as  a  parish  church.  It  vt  alleged  that  the  celebrated 
John  Knox  was  born  in  a  house  about  a  hundred  feet  to  the  east  of  the  church. 
HaddiagtoB  is  chiefly  remarl»ble  in  the  present  day  for  its  grain  market^  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  Scotland.  About  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Haddington  is  LennoxloTe 
or  Lethington,  a  seat  of  Lord  Blantyre.  It  consists  of  a  massiye  old  tower,  erected 
by  the  Giflbrds,  with  a  modem  addition,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  grore  of  lofty  aged 
trees.  Lethington  eame  into  the  possession  of  the  Lauderdale  family  by  purchase 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  for  some  time  flie  chief  reaidenee 
of  that  family.  It  was  there  that  the  celebrated  Secretaxy  Lethington  liyed,  and 
one  of  its  alleys,  which  he  frequented,  is  still  called  the  Politician's  Walk.t  Within 
sight  of  Lethington  stands  the  mansion-house  of  Goalstoun,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Dnlhousie,  whose  modier  was  the  heiress  of  the  andent  family  of  Broun  (rfConIstoQn4 

To  the  north  of  Haddington  lies  the  little  Tillage  of  Athelstaneford,  which,  in  the 
«arly  part  of  the  last  century,  had  for  its  ministers  successively  two  poeta— Robert 
Blair,  author  of  "The  Orave,'*  and  John  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas.'* 

t  Lethington  contains  sereral  fine  portraits,  particularly  a  full-length,  by  Lely,  of 
Frances  Theresa  Stuar^  Duchess  of  Lennox,  the  most  admired  beauty  of  the  court 
of  Charles  IT.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Walter  Stuart,  M.D.,  a  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Blantyre;  and  her  husband  guTc  Lethington  the  additional  name  of  Lennoxlore, 
by  way  of  oompliment  to  her.  It  is  stated  by  Grammont,  that  the  King  caused 
the  representation  of  the  emblematical  figure  BriUamui  on  the  coin  of  the  realm,  to 
be  taken  from  this  lady. 

%  One  of  the  Bronns  of  Coalstoun,  about  800  years  ago,  married  a  daughter  of 
John  third  Lord  Yester,  with  whom  he  obtained  in  dowry  a  pear,  with  the  assurance 
that,  as  long  as  the  pear  was  preserved,  the  family  would  be  attended  with  unfailing 
prosperity.  This  celebrated  pear  is  still  preserved  in  a  silver  box.  At  no  great 
distance,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Oififord,  is  Tester  House,  the  elegant  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  descendant  of  the  wizard  Lord  who  enchanted  the 
Coalstoun  pear.  The  andent  Castle  of  Tester  stood  nearer  the  Lammermuir  Hills, 
and  the  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  peninsuhi  formed  by  two  streams.  It 
contained  a  capadous  cavern,  called  in  the  country  Bo'  Hall,  t. «.  Hobgoblin  Hall, 
supposed  to  hare  been  formed  by  magical-  art.  The  reader  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  use  made  of  the  Goblin  Hall  and  tlie  witard  Lord  in  the  poem  of 
"Mannioi^"  canto  iii. 
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'  NORTH  BERWICK. 

{HoteU :  The  Dalrymple  Amu;  M*Doiudd's.J 

Korth  Berwick  is  a  fayourite  resort  daring  the  sommer 
months  for  bathing,  for  which  its  firm  beach  affords  facilities. 
The  air  is  clear  and  bracing,  and  the  extensive  links  are  suit- 
able for  the  game  of  golf  Immediately  south  of  the  town 
rises  the  conical  hill  called  Korth  Berwick  Law,  from  which 
an  extensive  view  may  be  obtained.  The  principal  object  sea- 
ward is  the  Bass  Rock,  or  rather  island,  which  lies  about  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  rises  400  feet  sheer  out  of  the  sea. 
The  Bass  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  conical  on  the 
one  side,  presenting  on  the  other  an  abrupt  and  overhanging 
precipice.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  immense  quantities  of  sea- 
fowl,  chiefly  solan  geese,  and  is  visited  in  summer  by  numerous 
pleasure  parties.  In  order  to  perform  the  visit,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  for  a  boat  either  at  North  Berwick,  or  at  Canty  Bay, 
near  Tantallon. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  eastward  from  North  Berwick, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Castle  of  Tantallon,  the  following 
description  of  which  is  taken  from  Scott's  Marmion. 


-''  Tantallon  vast ; 


Broad,  masiiTe,  high,  and  stretchinK  far, 

And  held  impregnable  in  war. 

On  a  prcgecting  rock  they  rose, 

And  round  three  tides  the  ocean  flowa, 

The  fourth  did  battled  walli  encbie, 

And  doable  monnd  and  fbese. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  ontworka  atrong, 
l^ugh  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long, 

^     To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square : 
Around  were  lodgings,  fit  and  fiur. 

And  towers  of  various  form. 
Which  on  the  court  projected  ikr, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean  storm.'*  C.  t.  st.  83. 


Tantallon  was  a  principal  stronghold  of  the  Douglas  family  ; 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  banished  in  1626,  it  con- 


tinned  to  hold  out  against  James  V.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centar^,  the  Marquis,  afterwards  Dulte  of 
Doug]aM,  sold  the  estate  of  North  Berwick,  including  the  castle 


of  TantalloD,  to  Sir  Hew  DalrTmple,  President  of  the  Court  of 
SfliaioD,  and  it  now  remainB  in  the  posBcssiou  of  his  descen- 
dant. Sir  Hew  H.  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  of  Bargenj  and  North 
Berwick. 
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EDINBURGH  TO  MELROSE,  ABBOTSFORD,  AND 
DRYBTJRGH,  By  North  Bmtish  Railway. 

Notice. —  Vuitors  unU  not  be  admitted  to  Ahbotiford  House  during 
Hie  moTithe  of  December  and  January. 

In  NoTember,  February,  and  March,  the  Admiuiona  wfll  be  xestricted  to 
Wednesday  a  and  Fridays,  from  10  a  JC.  till  dusk. 

At  other  times,  the  Princq)al  Objects  of  Interest  will  be  shown  daily  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  10  a.x.  to  6  p  jc. 

Yisitors  cannot  pass  through  t^e  Honse  in  parties  of  more  than  10  at  one  time. 

Passengers  by  Excursion  Trains  cannot  be  admitted  except  under  special  circun- 
stanoes,  and  by  previous  amngement.  Applications  on  this  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  John  Swanston,  Abbotsford,  Melrose,  at  least  a  week  beforehand. 

A  separate  Entrance  and  a  Waiting  Boom  have  been  provided  for  Visitors,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  abstain  from  cauidug  annoyance  to  the  Family  by  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  admission  at  other  times  than  tliose  above  specified,  or  by  trespassing 
on  the  Reserved  Parts  of  the  House  and  Grounds. 

Abbotspoeo,  May  1858. 

To  accompUsh  (his  tow  in  one  day  from  Edinbwyh,  leave  hy  an  early 
train  from  the  Station  at  Waverlej  Bridge,  and  take  a  return  ticket  for 
Melrose,  which  is  reached  in  about  two  hours. 

Order  a  carriage  for  visiting  Abbotsford  and  Drybturgh,  and  while  it 
is  getting  ready,  visit  the  mins  of  Melrose  Abbey;  then  drive  to  Abbots- 
ford, which  is  three  miles  westward,  and  on  returning  to  Melrose,  pro- 
ceed to  Dryburgh,  four  miles  eastward  of  Melrose. 

On  returning  to  Melrose,  take  the  evening  train  to  Edinburgh. 

The  scenery  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  railway  from 
Edinburgh  to  Melrose  is  pleasing,  although  not  particularly 
striking. 

On  emerging  from  the  tunnel^  shortly  after  leaving  the 
station  at  Edinburgh,  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  on  the  right,  of 
Arthur*8  Seat,  Holyrood  Palace,  and  ruins  of  St.  Anthony's 
Chapel.  Passing  Portobello,  the  principal  watering-place  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  village  of  Dalkeith,  the 
line  skirts  the  grounds  of  Dalhousie  Castle,  affording  in  its 
progress  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Pentland  Hills  to  the  right. 
Close  to  Gorebridge  Station,  on  the  left,  are  the  ruins  of  Gore- 
bridge  Castle.  A  little  beyond  the  station,  after  passing  through 
two  short  tunnels,  a  glance  may  be  had,  on  the  right,  of  Amiston 
House,  the  ancient  seat  of  Dundas  of  Amiston,  a  family 
conspicuous  in  the  legal  and  political  history  of  Scotland. 
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About  two  miles  further  on,  we  come  in  sight  of  Borthwick 
Tillage  and  the  rains  of  Borthwick  Castle  on  the  right,  and 
those  of  Grichton  Castle  on  the  left,  both  beautifully  situated 
in  the  yallej  of  the  Tyne. 

Borthwick  Castle  is  an  ancient  and  stately  tower,  rising  out 
of  the  centre  of  a  small  but  well  cultivated  valley,  watered  by  a 
stream  called  the  Qore.  In  form  it  is  a  double  tower,  74  feet  in 
length,  68  in  breadth,  and  90  feet  in  height ;  and  it  is  enclosed 
within  an  outer  court,  fortified  by  a  strong  outward  wall, 
haying  flanking  towers  at  the  angles.  The  hall  is  a  stately 
apartment,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  of  smooth  ashler  work.  The 
license  for  building  Borthwick  Castle  was  granted  by  James  I. 
to  Sir  William  Borthwick,  2d  June  1430  ;  and  it  was  here  that 
Queen  Mary  resided,  three  weeks  after  her  unfortunate  marriage 
with  Bothwell,  and  which  caused  her  to  flee,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, to  Dunbar  in  the  disguise  of  a  page.  Borthwick  held 
out  gallantly  against  Cromwell,  and  the  effect  of  his  battery 
still  remains  on  the  freestone  facing  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
castle.  Borthwick  is  now  the  property  of  John  Borthwick, 
Bsq.  of  Crookstbne,  a  claimant  of  the  ancient  peerage  of 
Borthwick,  which  has  remained  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of 
the  ninth  Lord  Borthwick,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  the 
old  manse  of  Borthwick,  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  was  bom. 

The  ruins  of  Crichton  Castle  stand  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
to  the  eastward  of  Borthwick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  twelve 
and  a  half  miles  south  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  built  at 
diflferent  periods,  and  forms  a  square  pile,  enclosing  an  interior 
court-yard.*  The  eastern  side  is  the  most  modem,  and  afford 
an  example  of  architecture  unusually  decorated  for  Scottish 
castles,  and  the  interior  is  correspondingly  elegant.    Crichton 

*  Hie  towen  in  different  egea  rose  -, 
Their  Tarions  architecture  ihoirs 

The  bnilderB*  rarioiu  hands ; 
A  mighty  masi,  that  coold  oppose, 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  rengefnl  Douglas*  bands. 
StiU  rises,  noimpair'd,  below, 
The  eonrt-yard's  gjaceftd  portico ; 
Abore  its  eomice,  row  and  row 

Of  fair-hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  dianumd  form, 

Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go. 
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wfts  the  pktrimotiUl  wtato  Mid  regid«nee  of  the  eelebr»t«d  Sir 
WUlikm  Criehton,  Chancellor  of  Seotlukd,  whose  inflQence 
during  the  minorit;  of  Jamea  IL  contributed  so  mudi  to 
deitro;  the  formidahle  power  of  the  Douglu  family .* 


A  little  bejoad  Heriot  Station,  to  the  left,  ia  CrookstoDe 
(J.  Borthwick,  Esq.) 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  reach  Stow  Station,  opposite  the 
ancient  village  of  the  same  oame,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
district  nhich  formerly  bore  the  name  of  We-dale  (the  Vale  of 
Wo).  The  whole  of  this  territory  belonged  at  one  time  to 
the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews,  aod  man;  of  their  charters  are 
dated  from  We-dale.  The  line  now  crosses  the  Lugate  Water 
bj  a  Tiaduct,  and  reaches  Crosslee,  on  the  confines  of  the 
couDtj  of  Roxburgh.  The  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Roxbu^b  and  Selkirk  is  here  formed  b;  the  river  Gala, 
celebrated  in  Burns's  well-known  beautiful  lyric  of  "Braw 
Lads  of  Qala  Water."  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
not  Tisible  from  the  line,  is  Tobwooi)I.ee,  the  mansion  of 
Pringle  of  Torwoodlee. 

*  For  1  rarther  deKhption  of  the  plm,  mc  ScoH't  Hniakin,cir  hit  Frot<Bd*l 
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Oalaahieli*  [Inn:  The  Bridge  Inn.  Population  about 
4000]  is  flituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gala,  about  a  mile  aboye 
its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  and  noted  for  its  manufetctures 
of  tartans,  tweeds,  and  shawls  of  the  finest  texture  and  most 
brilliant  colours. 

The  town  is  partly  in  Selkirkshire,  and  partly  in  Roxburgh. 
Galashiels  proper  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  under  the  family  of 
Gala,  now  bearing  the  name  of  Scott  (though  representing 
the  ancient  Pringies),  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Scott  having  married 
the  heiress  of  that  baronial  house,  and  succeeded  to  its  fortunes 
in  1623.  An  old  pear-tree  exists  near  the  house,  below  which 
the  destined  bride  is  said  to  have  amused  herself  in  youth- 
ful frolics  whilst;  the  marriage-contract  was  being  signed. 

The  higher  ground  of  the  parish  is  traversed  by  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  wall,  supposed  to  be  the  Catrail,  and  near  it  at 
Rink,  on  an  eminence,  is  an  old  British  Camp. 

Crossing  the  Tweed  at  Bridgend  the  woods  of  Abbotsford 
may  be  seen  on  the  right,  and  ^'  The  Pavilion,*'  the  mansion 
of  Lord  Somerville,  on  the  left,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allan  Water.  The  small  village  of  Bridgend  received  its 
name  from  a  bridge  erected  over  the  Tweed  by  David  I.,  to 
afford  a  passage  to  the  Abbey  of  Melrose.    It  consisted  of  four 

»  Fran  OalMhiels  there  is  a  branch  line  of  Rnlway  to  Selkirk  [/«iu :  MitcheU'i 
Inn;  The  Ileeee  Inn.  Popnlation,  9693],  gitnated  on  a  piece  of  high  gronnd  over- 
looking the  Xttriek.  Qoae  to  the  town  u  the  Haining,  the  seat  of  the  hie  Bobert 
Pringle^  JStq.  of  diftoo,  nov  hekmgiag  to  hia  ciater,  Mra.  DongUu  of  Eddentone. 
Selkirk  gi^'es  the  title  of  £arl  to  a  branch  of  the  Douglas  family. 

A  party  of  the  dttsens  of  Selkirk,  vnder  the  command  of  their  town  derk,  William 
Brydone,  bdiaredwifli  great  gaUaatry  at  the  battle  of  Hodden,  when,  in  revenge 
fcr  their  bzvre  flondnct,  the  £aglish  entirely  desfmyed  the  town  by  lire.  A  pennon, 
taken  firom  an  Enf^ish  leader  by  *  pcnon  of  the  name  of  Iletcher  is  lUU  kept  in 
Selkirk  by  the  snecessire  Deacons  of  the  wearers,  and  Brydone's  sword  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  lineal  desoendants.  The  well-known  balM  of  the  "  The  flowos 
<tf  the  forest"  was  eonposed  on  the  loss  sast^ned  by  the  inhabitantB  of  Ettrick 
FoNrt  at  the  hM  battle  of  Hodden.  The  principal  trade  oanied  on  in  Selkirk  at 
the  time  of  the  battle,  and  for  centories  sfterwards,  was  the  mannfiictnre  of  thin  or 
*  nrnglt-teUd  shoes.    Henee  to  be  made  a  sonter  of  Selkirk  is  the  ordinary  phrase  for 

being  created  a  bnrgeis,  sad  a  hine  or  hog's  bristle  is  ahn^  attached  to  the  seal  of 
tiM  ticket,  or  late  the  aanwiketories  of  Galashiels  have  found  their  way  to  Selkirk. 
Large  mCUa  banre  been  ereeted  on  the  Ettrick;  the  old  decaying  bnr^  seems  to  have 
renewed  its  youth ;  new  bmldings  have  arisen  in  and  around  a  town  which  was  long 
thought  lo  have  been  in  a  hopeless  state  of  decay.  A  few  miles  westwards  from  Selkirk 
are  TUfiphaugh  (M array,  Esq.)  and  Bowhill,  a  teat  of  the  Dnke  of  l^cdench,  both 
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piers,  upon  which  It;  planka  of  wood ;  and  in  the  middle 
pillar  was  a  gateway  lai^  enough  for  a  carriage  to  pau 
through,  and  over  that  a  room  in  which  the  toll-keeper  reiided. 
It  was  at  a  ford  below  this  bridge  that  the  adventure  with  the 
White  Lad;  of  ATenel  befell  Father  Philip,  the  lacrittao  of 
the  monaatery.  (See  Monaaterj,  vol.  i.)  From  this  bridge 
the  Girthgate,  a  path  to  the  sanctuary  of  Sautra,  runs  up  the 
valle?  of  Allan  Water,  and  over  the  moors  to  Soutra  Hill. 
The  Eildon  Hilla  now  rise  majeBtieall;  on  the  right,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  train  amves  at 


MELROSE. 

[fftUlj^  ThsGeoriei  King'i  Armi ;  Riilwij  Hotel.; 

FDjmlitloii,  set. 

37  nule*  bm  Xdinbnrgh,  IS  (kvia  Jedborgli.  uidlfbws  Ki 


ELBOSE  is  situated 
near  the  bate  of  (he 
EildoD  Hills,  in  the 
vale  of  the  Tweed, 
.  is  here  fertile  and 
iful.  Its  great  attTac- 
I  Helroie  Abbey,  one  of 
test  specimens  of  Gothic 
Scotland.  The  stone 
I  built  retains  perfect 
hat  many  of  the  most 
ints  seem  as  entire  as 
ought.  The  only  part  , 
9d  monaeteiy  renuuuing 

—  — ,  which  is  in  the  usual 

fonn  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  square  tower  in  the  centre,  eighty- 
four  feet  in  height ;  and  the  parts  in  best  preserration  are  the 
choir  and  transept — the  west  side,  and  part  of  the  north  and 
south  walls  of  the  great  tower,  part  of  the  nave,  nearly  the  whole 
ofthesouthemaisle.and  part  of  tbenorth  aisle.  The  west  gable 
being  in  ruins,  the  principal  entrance  is  by  a  richly  moulded 
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Gothic  portal  in  the  south  transept.  Over  this  doorway  is  a 
magnificent  window,  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  sixteen  in 
breadth,  divided  by  four  bars  or  mullions,  which  branch  out  or 
interlace  each  other  at  the  top  in  a  yariety  of  graceful  cunres. 
The  stone  work  of  the  whole  window  yet  remains  perfect.  Over 
this  window  are  nine  niches,  and  two  on  each  buttress,  which 
formerly  contained  images  of  our  Sayiour  and  his  Apostles. 
Beneath  the  window  is  a  statue  of  John  Baptist,  with  his  eye 
directed  upward,  as  if  lookiog  upon  the  image  of  Christ  aboye. 
The  carying  upon  the  pedestals  and  canopies  of  the  niches 
exhibits  a  yariety  of  quaint  figures  and  deyices.  The  buttresses 
and  pinnacles  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  same  transept 
present  a  curious  diversity  of  sculptured  forms  of  plants  and 
animals.  On  the  south-east  side  are  a  great  many  musicians 
admirably  cut.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  naye  are  eight  beautiful 
windows,  each  sixteen  feet  in  height  and  eight  in  breadth,  haying 
upright  mullions  of  stone  with  rich  tracery.  These  windows 
light  eight  small  square  chapels  of  uniform  dimensions,  which 
run  along  the  south  side  of  the  naye,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  thin  partition  walls  of  stone.  The  west  end  of 
the  naye,  and  fiye  of  the  chapels  included  in  it,  are  now  roofless. 
The  end  next  the  central  tower  is  arched  oyer — the  side  aisles 
and  chapels,  with  their  original  Gothic  roof,  and  the  middle 
ayenue  with  a  plain  yault  thrown  oyer  it  in  1618,  at  which  time 
this  part  of  the  building  was  fitted  up  as  a  parish  church.  The 
choir  or  chancel,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  half  a  Greek 
cross,  displays  the  finest  architectural  taste.  The  eastern 
window  in  particular  is  uncommonly  elegant  and  beautiful,  and 
teems  as  if 

**  Some  fairy's  hand 
Twixt  poplara  itraiglit  the  otier  wand 

In  many  a  firealdsh  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  frained  a  ipeU  when  the  work  waa  done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wreatht  to  stone."  * 

The  original  beautifully  fretted  and  sculptured  stone  roof 
of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  still  standing,  and  rises  high 

«  On  pillan  tofty,  and  light,  and  small. 
The  keystone  that  locks  each  ribbed  aisle. 
Is  a  fleur-de-lys  or  a  quatre-feuille : 

•  UyoftheLsstMinstreL 


EDINBUBQH  TO 

TIm  coiMIi  in  camd  giotHqiu  ud  grin, 
And  the  pitluiwith  cliutn'd  ibnIU  k  trim, 
With  btie  ud  Tlth  apical  flouriili'd  around, 
Stan  bimdln  of  lanca  which  guluid]  hm  bound." 


The  outside  of  the  &bric  is  everywhere  profosel]'  embellished 
with  nichee,  having  canopies  of  an  elegant  design  beautiful!; 

cured,  and  lome  of  them  still  coataining  statues. 
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The  cloisters  fonned  a  quadrangle  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  church,  and  the  entrance  door,  which  is  close  bj  the  west 
wall  of  the  transept,  is  exquisitely  carred.  The  foliage  upon  the 
capitals  of  the  pilasters  on  each  side  is  so  nicely  chiselled,  that 
a  straw  can  be  made  to  penetrate  through  the  interstices 
between  the  leaves  and  stalks.  The  best  views  of  the  Abbey 
are  obtained  from  the  south-east  comer  of  the  church-yard, 
and  from  the  grounds  of  Prior  Bank  (William  Tait,  Esq.) 

Within  the  Abbey  lie  the  remains  of  many  a  gallant  warrior 
and  venerable  priest.  A  large  slab  of  polished  marble,  of  *a 
greenish-black  colour,  with  petrified  shells  imbedded  in  it,  is 
believed  to  cover  the  dust  of  Alexander  II.,  who  was  interred 
beside  the  high  altar  under  the  east  window.  Here,  also,  the 
heart  of  King  Robert  Bruce  is  supposed  to  have  been  deposited, 
after  Douglas  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  it  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Many  of  the  powerful  flEunily  of  Douglas  were 
interred  in  the  church :  among  these  were-^ames,  second  Earl 
of  Douglas,  who  fell  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Otterbum  ; 
and  William  Douglas, ''  The  Dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale,"  who 
tarnished  his  laurels  by  the  barbarous  murder  of  his  companion 
in  arms,  the  gallant  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  and  was  himself 
killed  by  his  god-son  and  chief,  William  Earl  of  Douglas, 
while  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest.  Their  tombs,  which  occu- 
pied two  crypts  near  the  high  altar,  were  defaced  by  the 
English  under  Sir  Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun — an 
insult  which  was  signally  avenged  by  their  descendant,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  at  the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor. 

The  Abbey  was  founded  by  King  David  I.  in  1136,  but  the 
building  was  not  completed  till  1146,  when  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  monks  were  of  the  reformed  class 
called  Cistercians.  They  were  brought  from  the  Abbey  of 
Rievaulx,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  were  the  first 
of  this  order  who  came  into  Scotland.  The  Abbey  was  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  their  retreat  under  Edward  II.  in  1?22,  and 
four  years  after,  Robert  Bruce  gave  ^2000  sterling  to  rebuild 
it.  This  sum,  equal  to  £50,000  of  the  money  of  the  present 
day,  was  raised  chiefly  from  the  baronies  of  Cessford  and 
Edcford,  forfeited  by  Sir  Roger  de  Mowbray,  and  the  lands  of 
Nesbit,  Longnewton,  Maxton,  and  Caverton,  forfeited  by 
William  Lord  Soulis.    The  present  beautiful  fabric,  which 


even  in  it<  ruiiiB  is  still  the  object  of  general  a 
then  niwd  io  a  Btjle  of 
graceful  magnificence,  th&t 
BDtitlea  it  to  be  cluted 
unong  the  most  perfect 
works  of  the  belt  age  of 
that  deacription  of  eccle- 
■iattical  architecture  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  138S 
itwubnmt  by  Richard  IL; 
in  lfi4G  it  was  despoiled 
bjEven  and  Lntoun  ;  and 
again,  in  the  same  year,  it 
was  destroyed  bj  the  Earl 
of  Hertford.  Attheperiod 
of  the  Kefonaation  it 
suffered  severely,  from  the 
misdirected  seal  of  the  re- 
formers.* Its  chief  dilapi- 
dations, however,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  hostile 
ineuTsions  of  the  English, 
and  to  the  wanton  mischief 
or  sordid  utilitarianism  of 
later  timei.t    The  estates 

of  the  Abbey  were  granted  uul  of  uluki  isssr. 

by  Queen  Mary  in  15fi6  to 

James  Hepburn,  Eul  of  Bothwell,  by  vhose  forfeiture  in  1C67, 
thej  reverted  again  to  the  Crown  ;  and  the  usufruct,  with  the 

*  The  rollawliiii  leiH.  fnn  ■  oncg  popalM-  liilUd.  Hum  that,  tt  Hie  time  of  Uie 
BcfonBiQon,  the  ismiita  ot  thti  Abbej  ihind  id  the  gsaenl  npnach  id  mtuMlllf 
ud  IfT^Ktarily  thnnm  npan  the  Ttomiih  ChDrehmRi  :— 

^'TfaemDeki  of  Melrou  nude  gode  hell 
Ob  yrideri  vhcn  Otj  futed ; 
Not  vented  tber  gudc  beef  ui4  >1^ 
Ai  bvg'i  their  nei^bboon'  luted." 
i  Th«  SUM  TOHit  ie  •fpliohle  to  the  dnipiditlniii  of  the  otha  Donuterie*  •( 
Teriotdik.    Im  lima  iniUDcei  the  harllonisein  tah(TiiTiil(d  thoueheeolthe 
TncTihle  Tuini  »  ■  qQeTT7  for  nuXctvli  to  build  or  repair  modeni  dmnhea  ud 
aihoi^    Fnjnienta  at  acnlptuted  stoBM  fcefiMBtlj  se  ' 
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title  of  Gommendator,  was  conferred,  the  following  year,  upon 
James  Douglas,  second  son  to  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Loch- 
leven.*  In  1609,  the  Abbey  and  its  possessions  were  erected 
into  a  temporal  lordship  for  Sir  John  Ramsay,  who  had  been 
created  Viscount  Haddington,  for  his  services  in  preserring 
James  YI.  from  the  treasonable  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie. 
Lord  Haddington,  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Holder- 
ness,  appears  to  have  disposed  of  the  possessions  belonging  to 
the  Lordship  of  Melrose,  since  we  find  that  they  were  granted 
by  charter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  (^*  Tam  o'  the  Cowgate"), 
a  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Melrose  in  1619, 
and  afterwards  Earl  of  Haddington.  Part  of  the  lands  was 
conferred  upon  Walter  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch ;  and  his 
descendants,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,t  pur- 
chased the  remainder  of  the  Abbey  lands  included  in  the 
lordship  of  Melrose,  and  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  extensive 
possessions  of  this  noble  family. 

When  King  David  I.  laid  the  foundation  of  Melrose  Abbey, 
the  ground  on  which  Melrose  now  stands  was  occupied  by  a 
village  called  Fordel.  The  present  village  is  almost  entirely 
modem,  and  contains  a  cross,  about  20  feet  high,  supposed  to 
be  coeval  with  the  Abbey.  There  is  a  ridge  in  a  field  near  the 
town,  called  the  Corse-rig,  which  is  held  on  the  condition  that 
the  proprietor  keeps  up  the  cross. 

The  Eildon  Hills,  at  Melrose,  were  the  TremorUtum  of  the 
Romans,  the  highest  of  which  is  1330  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  order  to  ascend,  take  the  road  that  strikes  off  at  the 
cross,  by  the  Gallows  HilL  The  climb  from  this  is  easy,  but  the 
view  from  the  top  is  not  particularly  striking.  The  most 
interesting  view  about  Melrose,  is  from  Bemerside  Hill,  on  the 
way  to  Diyb'urgh.  The  village  of  Gattonside,  with  its  numerous 
orchards,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  is  connected  with 
Melrose  by  a  chain  bridge.  At  Gattonside  is  Gattonside  House 
(General  Duncan).  Kear  it  is  the  Pavilion  (Lord  Somerville), 
and  AUerly,  the  property  and  long  the  residence  of  Sir  David 
Brewster.    A  short  way  further  down,  on  a  peninsula  formed 

•  Mauide  AbbiIs  of  Teviotdste,  p.  846. 


f  AttlicaboUtiaBor  lifliitiadeJiiriMUctionaiBl747,«]ieLiidy  Inb^ 
allowcA  A1900  m  oompeastfeMm  for  h«r  ri|^t  to  tlie  ballioy  of  Xelme. 
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bj  a  remarkable  sweep  of  tbe  Tweed,  stood  the  monastery  of 
Old  Melrose.  The  estate  of  Old  Melrose  was  loog  possessed  bj 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Ormestoun.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
Adam  Fairholme,  Esq.  of  Chapel. 

Melbosb  to  Abbotsfobd.* 

The  far  famed  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  three  miles 
to  the  west  of  Melrose.  On  the  way  to  it  we  pass  on  the  right 
the  Established  and  Free  Churches,  and  a  little  further,  on  the 
right,  the  Episcopal  Chapel  and  manse,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  commanding  a  fine  yiew  of  the  rale  of  the  Gala. 

About  a  mile  from  Melrose  we  cross  Huntly  Bum,  where  a 
road  strikes  off  on  the  left  to  Chiefswood, "  a  nice  little  cottage 
in  a  glen,  belonging  to  the  property  of  Abbotsford,  with  a 
rivulet  in  front  and  a  grove  of  trees  on  each  side,  to  keep  away 
the  cold  wind.  It  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  Abbotsford, 
and  a  very  pleasant  walk  reaches  to  it  through  plantations." 

Chiefswood  was  occupied  during  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life- 
time by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockhart.    Sir  Walter  had  great  pleasure 

*  Tariff  of  eluurges  far  rehieles  from  the  George  Hotel,  Mehtwe  :— 

1.  llelroae  to  Aibbotafu^  and  back— &i.  for  a  one-horse,  and  7s.  6d.  for  ft  two^hone 
Canute.  Distance  three  miles.  Post-boys  are  usually  paid  about  8d.  per  mils 
when  two  horses,  a  trifle  less  when  only  one;  but  at  such  places  as  Abbotsford 
and  Diyburgh,  where  they  are  kept  waiting,  the  mileage  is  generally  ooonted 
both  ways.    Tolls  6d.  and  Is.— one  or  two  horses. 

9.  Mebose  to  Drybnrgh  by  Bemerside  Hill,  and  retoming  by  Mewton  9t.  Boewella, 
is  7a.  for  one  horse ;  10b.  6d.  for  two.  Distance  about  5^  miles  on  one  side,  and 
4  on  the  other.  Or  direct  from  Kelroae  and  back  by  Newton,  68.  and  0s. ;  bnt 
supposing  Che  water  cannot  be  crossed  at  Drybnrgh,  and  the  tourist  must  go 
round  by  Mertoun  Bridge,  the  distance  is  greater,  and  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  additional 
charge  is  then  made.    Tolls  6d.  or  Is. 

3.  From  Melrose  to  Selkizk,  thence  to  Newark,  and  returning  by  Bowhill  and  the 

south  side  of  the  Yarrow.  Distance  about  18  miles  each  way.  Cha^  for  a 
one-hone  four-wheeled  carriage,  13s. ;  two  horses  SOs. ;  for  a  gig,  10s.  Toll*, 
two,  6d.  each  for  one  horse.  Is.  each  for  two  horses.  Post-boy,  say  9s.  6d.  for 
one  horse,  and  3s.  6d.  for  two  horses. 

4.  Melrose  to  Kelso  by  Mertoun,  and  returning  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed— 

15  miles  each  way;  charge  16s.  and  22s.  Gd.  Tolls  three  each  side.  Same  rate 
asabore. 

There  wiU  occasionally  be  slight  demtions  from  these  chaifas  aoondiog  to 
drcnmstances  and  the  time  aheent  or  waitiDg. 
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in  yisiting  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  at  this  cottage,  and 
when  circumstances  permitted,  usually  spent  in  it  one  evening 
at  least  in  the  week.* 

About  half  a  mile  further  on,  is  the  Tillage  of  Damick  with 
its  old  tower,  and  here  a  road  strikes  off  to  the  left,  through  an 
archway  formed  by  the  railway,  to  Huntly  Bum  House,  long 
occupied  by  Sir  Walter's  friend  and  companion,  Sir  Adam 
Fergusson.  The  Huntly  Bum,  a  mountain  brook  from  which 
the  house  was  named,  finds  its  way  from  Cauldshiels  Loch 
through  the  Rhymer's  Glen,  one  of  Scott's  most  favourite 
retreats,  and  '^  famous  in  tradition  as  the  scene  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer's  interviews  with  the  Queen  of  Fairy."  The  walk  up 
the  bum  side,  the  steps  at  the  linn,  and  the  rustic  bridge,  were 
planned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  and  completed  under 
his  superintendence.. 

Passing  through  the  village  of  Damick,  we  come  to  the  toll- 
house. The  left  road  leads  to  Abbotsford,  the  right  to  Melrose 
Bridge,  the  only  one  hereabouts  for  vehicles  crossing  the  Tweed. 

Taking  the  road  to  the  left  of  the  toll-house,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  way  is  uninteresting.  About  a  mile  further, 
and  three  from  Melrose,  a  little  rustic  gate  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road  indicates  the  way  to  the  house,  which  lies 
hidden  at  the  foot  of  the  bank. 

Abbotsfordf  is  situated  on  a  bank  overhanging  the  south 
side  of  the  Tweed,  which  at  this  place  makes  a  beautiful  sweep 
around  the  declivity  on  which  the  house  stands.  Further  up 
the  river,  on  the  opposite  bank,  venerable  trees,  scattered  over 

*  **  The  datter  of  Sibyl  Grey's  boofs,  the  yelping  of  Miutard  and  Spice,  and  his 
own  joyoaa  shout  of  rereill^  under  our  windows,  were  the  signal  that  he  had  hurst 
his  toils,  and  meant  for  that  day  to  *■  take  his  ease  in  his  inn.*  On  descending  he 
was  to  be  found  seated  with  all  his  dogs  and  ours  about  him,  under  a  spreading  ash 
that  overshadowed  half  the  bank  between  the  cottage  and  the  brook,  pointing  the 
edge  of  his  wood-man's  axe  for  himself,  and  listening  to  Tom  Fundie's  lecture, 
touching  the  plantation  that  most  needed  thinning.  After  breakfast  he  would  take 
possession  of  a  drawing-room  up  stairs,  and  write  a  diapter  of  The  Pirate ;  and  then 
having  made  up  and  despatched  his  packet  for  John  Ballantyne,  away  to  Tom  Purdir, 
wherever  the  foresters  were  at  work,  and  sometimes  labour  among  them  as  strenuously 
as  John  Swanston  himself,  until  it  was  time  to  join  either  his  o^m  party  at  Abbotsford 
or  the  quiet  eirde  of  the  cottage.'*— (ZotfX^Atfrl'i  £^e  pf  Seoti,  vol.  vi.) 

t  For  periods  of  admiaeian,  see  page  114.  No  specific  sum  can  be  prescribed  as 
the  gratuitT'payable  to  domestics  in  such  cases.  The  amount  will  necessarily  vary 
between  prince  and  peasant,  but  Is.  for  a  single  individual,  and  2s.  6d.  for  parties 
nttt  exceediiig  six,  may  be  regarded  as  fair  medium  payments. 
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B  comidcmble  space,  indicate  the  rite  of  the  old  muisioD  and 
village  of  Boldiide,  of  which  &  fishermui's  cottage  is  now  the 
on\j  Tepresentatire.  Beibw  the  Selkirk  load  ma;  be  leen  the 
site  of  ita  church,  and  the  haunted  chuichjard  extending  along 
the  face  of  the  bank.  Immediately  opposite,  at  the  extremitj 
of  his  property,  Sir  Walter  had  a  bower  OTerhongiDg  the  Tweed, 
where  he  frequentl;  sat  muBing  during  the  heat  of  the  daj. 
Abbotsford  is  now  the  property  of  Sir.  Hope  Scott,  who  married 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  granddaughter.  Considerable  additions  have 
recently  been  made  to  the  original  building  for  the  proprietor'a 
own  residence. 

Abbotsford  is  a  house  of  very  extraordinaiy  proportions, 
and,  though  irregular  as  a  whole,  it  produces  a  very  striking 
effect.  Theentranceto  theboueeisby  aporchway.adoined  with 
petrified  lUga'  horni ;  and  the  walls  of  the  halls  are  panelled 
with  richly  carved  oak  from  the  paUce  of  Dunfermline,  and  the 
roof  consists  of  painted  arches  of  the  same  material.  Round  the 
cornice  there  is  a  line  of  coats-armorial  richly  blazoned,  belong- 
ing to  tho  families  who  kept  the  borders — as  the  Douglases, 
Kers,  Scotts,  TumbulU,  Maxwells,  Chisholms,  Elliots,  and 
Armstrongs.    The  floor  is  of  black  and  white  marble  from  the 
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Hebrides,  and  the  mils  tre  huDg  with  ancient  srinouT,  and 
TBiioiu  ipecimcDt  of  miliUrr  impletueotB.  From  the  hall 
Mrtugen  are  conducted  to  the  annottrj,  which  runi  quite 
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across  the  house,  and  communicates  with  the  drawing-room  ojt 
the  one  side,  and  the  dining-room  on  the  other. 

The  drawing-room  is  a  lofty  saloon  with  wood  of  cedar. 
Its  antique  ebony  furniture,  carved  cabinets,  etc.,  are  ail  of 
beautiful  workmanship. 

The  dining-room  is  a  very  handsome  apartment,  containing 
a  fine  collection  of  pictures  ;  the  most  interesting  of  which  are 
the  head  of  Queen  Mary  in  a  charger  the  day  after  she  was 
beheaded,  and  full  length  portraits  of  Lord  Essex,  of  Oliver 
(Cromwell,  Claverhouse,  Charles  II.,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  ; 
and,  among  several  family  pictures,  one  of  Sir  Walter^s  great- 
grandfather, who  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  after  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  The  breakfast  parlour  is  a  small  and  neat  apart- 
ment, overlooking  the  Tweed  on  the  one  side,  and  the  wild  hills 
of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  on  the  other.  It  contains  a  beautiful 
and  valuable  collection  of  water-colour  drawings,  chiefly  by 
Turner,  and  Thomson  of  Buddingston,  the  designs  for  the 
illustrated  edition  of  the  '*  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland." 

The  library,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  apartments,  is 
fifty  feet  by  sixty.  The  roof  is  of  carved  oak,  chiefly  after 
models  from  Roslin.  The  collection  of  books  in  this  room 
amounts  to  about  20,000  volumes,  many  of  them  extremely 
rare  and  valuable.  From  the  library  there  is  a  communication 
with  the  stvdy,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
apartments,  hallowed  as  it  is  by  associations  with  most  of  the 
imaginative  writings  of  the  great  author.  It  contains  a  small 
writing  table,  a  plain  arm  chair  covered  with  black  leather, 
and  a  single  chair  besides.  There  are  a  few  books,  chiefly  for 
reference,  and  a  light  gallery  of  tracery  work  runs  round  three 
sides,  while  a  single  window  admits  a  sombre  light  into  the 
place.  From  this  room  we  enter  a  small  closet,  containing  under 
a  glass  case  what  many  will  view  with  the  deepest  interest — 
the  body  clothes  worn  by  Sir  Walter  previous  to  his  decease.* 

*  '*  After  shoinng  xu  the  principal  rooms,  the  woman  opened  a  small  closet  adjoin- 
ing the  study,  in  which  hung  the  last  dotliet  that  Sir  Walter  had  worn.  There  was 
the  broad-skirted  blue  coat  with  Urge  buttons,  the  plaid  trousers,  the  heavy  shoes, 
the  broad-rimmed  hat,  and  stout  walking  stick, — the  dress  in  which  he  rambled  about 
in  the  morning,  and  which  he  laid  off  whm  he  took  to  his  bed  in  his  last  illness.  She 
took  down  the  coat,  and  gave  it  a  shake  and  a  wipe  of  the  collar,  as  if  be  were  wsiting 
to  put  it  on  again !  "—Willis's  FencUlingthy  the  ITay.— Sir  Walter  caOedthis  closet 
*'Speakabit." 
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The  external  walls,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjoining  garden, 
are  enriched  with  many  old  carred  stones,  which  have  originally 
figured  in  other  and  very  different  situations.  The  door  of  the 
old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  the  pulpit  from  which  Ralph 
Erskine  preached,  and  various  other  curious  and  interesting 
relics,  may  also  be  seen.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
surrounding  plantations  there  are  winding  walks,  and  benches 
or  bowers  are  erected  on  every  position  commanding  a  pic- 
turesque view.  The  mansion  and  its  woods  were  entirely 
created  by  its  late  proprietor,  who,  when  he  purchased  the 
ground,  found  it  occupied  by  a  small  onstead  called  "  Clarty 
Hole."  The  first  purchase  was  made  from  the  late  Br.  Douglas 
of  Galashiels.  It  is  said  that  the  money  was  paid  by  instalments, 
and  that  the  letter  enclosing  the  last  remittance  contained 

these  lines  : 

"  Noo  tbe  gowd  's  thine, 
And  the  land  *8  mine." 

Various  other  *'  pendicles''  were  purchased  at  different  times 
from  the  neighbouring  bonnet-lairds,  at  prices  greatly  above 
their  real  value.  In  December  1830,  the  library,  museum, 
plate,  and  furniture  of  every  description  were  presented  to  Sir 
Walter  as  a  free  gift  by  his  creditors,  and  he  afterwards  be- 
queathed the  same  to  his  eldest  son,  burdened  with  a  sum  of 
£5000  to  be  divided  among  his  yoUnger  children.  The  proceeds 
of  a  subscription  set  on  foot  in  London  shortly  after  Sir  Walter's 
death,  have  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  this  debt,  thus 
enabling  the  trustees  to  entail  the  library  and  museum  as  an 
heir-loom  in  the  family. 

^*  The  place  itself,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,*  *^  though  not  to  the 
general  observer  a  very  attractive  one,  had  long  been  one  of 
peculiar  interest  for  him.  I  have  often  heard  him  tell,  that 
when  travelling  in  his  boyhood  with  his  father,  from  Selkirk 
to  Melrose,  the  old  man  suddenly  desired  the  carriage  to  halt 
at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  and  said, '  We  must  get  out  here, 
Walter,  and  see  a  thing  quite  in  your  line.*  His  father  then 
conducted  him  to  a  rude  stone  on  the  edge  of  an  acclivity  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  Tweed  at  Abbotsford,  which  marks  the 

spot — 

*  Where  gallant  Cessford's  lifB-blood  dear 
Reeked  on  dark  Elliot's  border  tpear.' 

*  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  voL  iii.  p.  m. 
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This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  battle  of  Melrose,  fought  in  1526, 
between  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Home,  and  the  two  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Ker  on  the  one  side,  and  Buccleuch  on  the  other, 
in  sight  of  the  young  King  James  Y.,  the  possession  of  whose 
persbn  was  the  object  of  the  contest.  This  battle  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  and  the  reader  will  find  a  long 
note  on  it  under  the  lines  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  In  the  names  of  various  localities, 
between  Melrose  and  Abbotsford,  such  as  Skirmishfidd,  Charge- 
LaWf  and  so  forth,  the  incidents  of  the  fight  have  found  a  lasting 
record ;  and  the  spot  where  the  retainer  of  Buccleuch  terminated 
the  pursuit  of  the  victors  by  the  mortal  wound  of  Ker  of  Cess- 
ford  (ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Boxburghe)  has  always  been 
called  Tumragain,  In  his  own  future  domain  the  young  min- 
strel had  before  him  the  scene  of  the  last  great  Clan-battle  of 
the  Borders." 

The  tourist  may  return  to  Melrose  by  Tum>again,  where 
Sir  Walter  had  a  favourite  seat,  from  which  there  is  one  of  the 
best  views  of  the  vale  of  Melrose. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  Abbotsford,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  below  the  junction  of  the  Gala,  the  Allan  or  Elwand 
water  runs  into  the  Tweed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
vale  of  the  Allan  is  the  true  '^Glendearg''  of  the  Monastery.* 
The  banks  on  each  side  are  steep,  and  rise  boldly  over  the 
eccentric  stream  which  jets  from  rock  to  rock,  rendering  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  traveller  to  cross  and  recross  it,  as 
he  pursues  his  way  up  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  valley.    "  The 

*  "  Wben  we  had  lidden  a  little  time  on  the  moon,  he  said  to  me  rather  pointedly, 
'  I  am  going  to  ahow  yon  sometbing  that  I  think  will  intereat  yon;'  and  preaently, 
in  a  wild  corner  of  the  hills,  he  halted  na  at  a  place  where  atood  three  small  ancient 
towers,  or  castellated  holises,  in  ruins,  at  short  distances  from  each  other.  It  was 
plain,  upon  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  topography,  that  one  (perhaps  any  one) 
of  these  was  the  tower  of  Glendearg,  where  so  many  romantic  and  marrellous  adven- 
tures happen  in  the  Monastery.  While  we  looked  at  this  forlorn  group,  I  said  to  Sir 
Walter  that  they  were  what  Bums  called  *  ghaist-alluring  edifices.'  '  Yes,'  he  answer- 
ed careleatly, '  I  dare  say  there  are  many  stories  ahout  them.*  As  we  returned,  by 
a  different  route,  he  made  me  dismount  and  take  a  footpath  through  a  part  of  Lord 
BomerriUe's  grounds,  where  the  EUand  runs  through  a  beautiftil  little  valley,  the 
stream  wiadJng  between  level  borders  of  the  brightest  green  sward,  which  narrow  or 
widen  as  the  steep  sides  of  the  glen  advance  or  recede.  The  place  is  called  the  Fairy 
Bean,  and  it  required  no  cicorone  to  tell,  that  the  glen  was  that  in  which  Father 
Eustace,  in  the  Monastery,  is  intercepted  by  the  White  I«dy  of  Avenel."— Itf//rr  0/ 
Mr.  Aiotfhn9—hocjLBAXt'%  Uft  ofSeott^  vol.  ▼. 
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hills  also  rise  at  some  places  abruptly  over  the  little  glen,  dis^ 
playing  at  intervals  the  grey  rock  overhung  with  wood,  and 
further  up  rises  the  mountain  in  purple  majesty — the  dark 
rich  hue  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  thickets  of  oak  and 
bi  rch,  the  mountain  ashes  and  thorns,  the  alders  and  quiver- 
ing aspens,  which  chequered  and  varied  the  descent,  and  not 
less  with  the  dark  green  velvet  turf  which  composed  the  level 
part  of  the  narrow  glen." 

Mblbose  to  Dbtbuboh  Abbey. 

The  most  direct  way  to  Dryburgh  Abbey  is  by  Newtown 
St.  Boswell's  and  the  ferry,  which  is  within  ten  minutes'  walk 
of  the  Abbey.     The  distance  this  way  is  four  miles. 

The  longer  but  more  picturesque  road  is  by  Newstead. 
Cross  the  Tweed  by  the  Fly  Bridge,  two  miles  below  Melrose, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Leader  ;  take  the  bye-road  to  the  right 
by  the  village  of  Leaderfoot,  Giadswood  Gate  (Spottiswood, 
Esq.),  and  Leader  Bridge.  Then  ascend  to  the  top  of  Bemer- 
side  Hill,  from  which  there  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
views  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  From  no  other  point  can  the 
eye  command  with  equal  advantage  the  whole  vale  of  Melrose  ; 
and  if  the  tourist  has  time,  he  should  take  this  on  his  way  to 
Dryburgh.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  Drygrange  House 
(John  Tod,  Esq.),  beautifully  situated.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Drygrange  is  the  house  of  Cowdenknowes  (Dr.  Home), 
standing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Leader,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Cowdenknowes,  celebrated  in  song  for  its  "  bonny,  bonny 
broom."  A  mile  further  up  the  Leader  is  the  village  cf  Earls- 
toun,  anciently  Erceldoune,  the  dwelling  of  Thomas  Learmont, 
commonly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  in  whom,  as  in  the 
mighty  men  of  old, 


-"  Tlie  honour  *d  name 


Of  prophet  and  of  poet  waa  the  tame.'* 

The  remains  of  the  Rhymer's  Tower  are  still  pointed  out,  in 
the  midst  of  a  haugh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Leader.  A  little 
further  on,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dryburgh,  are  the  modem  mansion 
and  old  tower  of  Bemerside,  the  lands  and  barony  of  which 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Haigs  since  the  time  of 
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jyf alcolm  lY.  The  following  rhjme  respecting  this  family  is 
ascribed  to  Thomas  the  Rhjmer,  whose  patrimonial  territory 
was  not  far  from  Bemerside— 

**  Tide,  tide,  whate'er  betide. 
There  11  aye  be  Haigs  in  Bemenide  "~ 

testifying  to  the  confident  belief  of  the  country  people  in  the 
perpetual  lineal  succession  of  the  Haigs.  Opposite  the  house 
there  is  a  Spanish  chestnut  tree  of  extraordinary  age  and  size. 
Dryhurgh  Abbey  stands  on  a  richly  wooded  haugh,  round 
which  the  rirer  Tweed  makes  a  circuitous  sweep.*  The  situa- 
tion is  eminently  beautiful,  and  both  the  Abbey  and  the  modem 
mansion-house  are  embosomed  in  wood.  The  best  yiew  of  the 
ruins  is  from  the''  Braeheads/'  behind  the  village  of  Lessuden, 
given  by  Turner  in  his  illustn^tions  of  the  poetical  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  which  the  annexed  woodcut  is  a  copy. 
Dryhurgh  Abbey  was  founded  about  the  year  1160,  during  the 
reign  of  David  I.,  by  Hugh  De  Moreville,  Lord  of  Lauderdale, 
Constable  of  Scotland,  upon  a  site  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  place  of  Druidical  worship.  The  monks  were 
of  the  Premonstratensian  order,  and  were  brought  from  the 
Abbey  founded  at  Alnwick  a  short  time  before.  Edward  II.,  in 
his  retreat  from  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1322, 
encamped  in  the  grounds  of  Dryburgh,  and,  setting  fire  to  the 
monastery,  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  Robert  I.  contributed 
liberally  towards  its  repair,  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
it  was  ever  fully  restored  to  its  original  magnificence.  In  1644, 
the  Abbey  was  again  destroyed  by  a  hostile  incursion  of  the 
Englidi,  under  Sir  George  Bowes  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun.  In  1604, 
James  Y I.  granted  Dryburgh  Abbey  to  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
he  afterwards  erected  it  into  a  temporal  lordship  and  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Oardross,  conferring  it  upon  the  same  Earl, 
who  made  it  over  to  his  third  son,  Henry,  ancestor  of  David, 
ninth  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  Abbey  was  subsequently  sold  to 
the  HaliburtoQs  of  Mertoun,  and  by  them  to  Colonel  Tod,  from 
whose  heirs  it  was  repurchased  by  David  Stewart,  eleventh 

*  The  custodier  of  the  Abbey  Urea  at  the  cntranee  lodge  near  the  ]nincipal  gate 
leading  to  the  manaion-hoose,  where  a  viiitors'  book  is  kept,  in  which  visitors  to  the 
Abbey  are  required  to  enter  their  names.  The  charge  whidi  the  custodier  is  aathoriced 
tn  make  for  showing  the  rains  is  one  shilling  for  a  party  not  exceeding  three,  and 
alKire  that  nnmber  at  the  rate  of  foorpenoe  for  each  person. 
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Earl  of  Bucban.  At  the  Earl's  death  in  1829,  it  passed  by 
deed  of  entail  to  his  son  Sir  David  Erskine,  and  at  his  death, 
in  1637,  to  his  nephew  Henry  David,  twelfth  Earl  of  Buchan, 
OQ  whose  decease,  in  1857,  it  descended  to  his  granddaughter, 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Biber-Erskine  of  Dryburgh,  only  surviving 
child  of  the  late  Earl's  eldest  son,  Henry  Lord  Oardross,  who 
predeceased  his  father  in  1836.  T!he  principal  remains  of  the 
buildii^  are,  the  western  gable  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  the 
ends  of  the  transept,  part  of  the  choir,  and  a  portion  of  the 
domestic  buildings.  Opposite  the  door  by  which  tourists  are 
introduced  to  the  ruins  is  a  yew  tree  as  old  as  the  Abbey.  The 
foUowing  are  the  places  generally  pointed  out  to  visitors.  1. 
The  chapter-house,  in  which  a  double  circle  on  the  floor  marks 
the  burial  place  of  the  founder.  2.  The  kitchen  and  dormi- 
tories. 3.  The  library.  4.  St  Catherine's  circular  window, 
beautifully  radiated,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  much  overgrown 
with  ivy.  6.  The  refectory  or  great  dining-room  of  the  monks, 
which  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  Abbey  facing  the  south, 
and  which  was  100  feet  long  by  30  feet  broad,  and  60  feet 
high.  6.  Wine  cellars  and  almonry  cellars  below  the  refectory. 
7.  Porter's  lodge.  8.  Cloisters  with  ol4  font  9.  Main  door 
to  the  cloisters.  10.  Cells  or  dungeons,  places  of  confinement. 
In  one  of  these  there  is  a  contrivance  for  punishment  in  the 
shape  of  a  hole  cut  in  the  solid  stone,  into  which  the  prisoner's 
hand  was  thrust,  and  then  wedged  in  with  a  wooden  mallet, 
which  again  was  chained  to  the  wall.  The  hole  is  placed  so 
low  that  the  prisoner  could  kneel,  but  neither  lie  down  nor 
stand.  11.  West  door  to  the  church,  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman 
arch«  ornamented  with  roses.  12.  Nave  of  the  church,  with 
remains  of  the  pillars  on  each  side.  The  nave  is  190  feet  long 
by  75  broad.  Under  the  high  altar,  James  Stuart  (of  the 
Damley  family),  the  last  abbot,  was  buried.  13.  St.  Mary's 
aisle,  which  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  ruin,  where 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  buried,  26th  September  1832,  in  the 
burying-ground  of  his  ancestors,  the  Haliburtons  of  Newmains, 
the  former  proprietors  of  the  Abbey.  On  one  side  is  the  tomb 
of  his  wife,  on  the  other  that  of  his  eldest  son,  Sir  W.  Scott 
Adjoining  it,  in  the  same  aisle,  is  the  place  of  interment  of 
the  Erskines  of  Shieldfield  ;  and  further  on,  that  of  the  Haigs 
of  Bemerside.  14.  St.  Moden's  Chapel,  in  which  several 
BMmbers  of  the  Buchan  family  are  interred. 
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In  the  immediate  yicinitj  of  the  Abbey  is  the  mansion-house 
of  Drjburgh,  surrounded  by  stately  trees.  Within  its  grounds 
are  a  few  remains  of  the  house  where  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  and 
Ralph  Erskine  were  brought  up,  two  eminent  Scottish  Divines, 
with  whom  originated  the  first  secession  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  On  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking  the 
river,  on  the  part  of  the  estate  called  Dry  burgh  Mains,  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Scotch  patriot  Wallace. 


MEJiBOSE  TO   JbDBUBQH   AND   HaWICK. 

The  journey  from  Melrose  to  Jedburgh  can  most  easily  be 
made  by  railway,  branching  off  from  Roxburgh  Station.  For 
the  benefit  of  those,  however,  who  prefer  driving  or  walking, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  best  road  is  by  Newtown  St. 
Boswells,  Ancrum  Moor,  and  Moimt  Teviot.  In  this  way  there 
are  passed  (1)  Village  of  Newstead  on  the  left,  and  the  Eildons 
on  the  right.  (2|)  Newtown  St.  Boswells,  village  and  railway 
station.  (3f )  Lessuden  village  and  St.  Boswell's  Green,  where 
the  fair  of  the  same  name  is  held  annually  in  July,  and  where 
there  is  a  good  inn.  The  road  strikes  off  to  the  right  to 
Ancrum  Moor,  which  is  reached  by  a  long  straight  ascending 
road,  LiLLiAED*s  EnoB  being  right  in  front. 

The  slope  of  a  hill  planted  with  fir  trees  and  intersected  by 
the  road,  is  the  place  where  the  Earl  of  Angus  routed  the 
English  in  1545.  During  the  year  1544,  Sir  Ralph  Euro  and 
Sir  Brian  Latoun  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages  upon 
the  Scottish  frontiers.  As  a  reward  for  their  services,  the 
English  monarch  promised  to  the  two  barons  a  feudal  grant  of 
the  country  which  they  had  thus  reduced  to  a  desert ;  upon 
hearing  which,  Archibald  Douglas,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Angus, 
is  said  to  have  sworn  to  write  the  deed  of  investiture  upon 
their  skins,  with  sharp  pens,  and  bloody  ink,  in  resentment  for 
their  having  defaced  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  at  Melrose.  In 
1546,  Euro  and  Latoun  again  entered  Scotland  with  an  army 
of  upwards  of  5000  men,  and  even  exceeded  their  former 
cruelty.  As  they  returned  towards  Jedburgh,  they  were  over- 
taken  by  Angus  at  the  head  of  1000  horse,  and  he  was  shortly 
after  joined  by  the  famous  Norman  Lesley  with  a  body  of  Fif*« 
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men.  While  the  Scottish  general  was  hesitating  whether  to 
advance  or  retire,  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch  came  up  at 
full  speed  with  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  his  retainers,  and 
by  his  advice  an  immediate  attack  was  made.  The  battle  was 
commenced  upon  a  piece  of  low  fiat  ground,  near  Penielheugh, 
and,  just  as  it  began,  a  heron  roused  from  the  marshes  by  the 
tumult,  soared  away  betwixt  the  encountering  armies.  ''  0  ! " 
exclaimed  Angus,  "  that  I  had  here  my  white  goshawk,  that 
we  might  all  yoke  at  once  !"  The  Scots  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  and  Sir  Ralph  Eure  and  his  son,  together  with  Sir 
Brian  Latoun,  and  800  Englishmen,  many  of  whom  were 
persons  of  rank,  fell  in  the  engagement.  "  Tradition  says  that 
a  beautiful  young  maiden  called  Lilly ard  followed  her  lover 
from  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  on  seeing  him  fall 
in  battle,  rushed  herself  into  the  heat  of  the  fight  and  was 
killed,  after  slaying  several  of  the  English.  Her  burial-place 
is  at  the  left  corner  of  the  plantation.  The  inscription  on  the 
monument,  not  now  discernible,  is  said  to  have  run  thus  : — 

"  Fair  Maiden  LUl yard  lies  under  this  stane. 
Little  vaa  ber  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame ; 
Upon  the  English  louns  she  laid  many  thumps. 
And  when  her  legs  were  cutted  off  she  fought  upon  her  stumps." 

Scott. 

Ancrum  Moor  lies  to  the  right  of  the  road.  On  looking 
back  while  ascending  the  hill,  there  is  an  extensive  view, 
including  Smailholm  Tower,  Home  Castle,  and  Mertoun  House 
(Lord  Polwarth).  Descending  on  the  other  side  there  is  a 
distant  prospect  of  the  Oheviots.  On  the  top  of  an  eminence 
on  the  left  (called  Penielheugh)  is  the  Waterloo  Pillar.  (7^) 
Ancrum  House  (Sir  William  Scott,  Bart.),  and  (8)  Ancrum  Bridge 
over  the  Ale  Water,  are  both  passed  on  the  right.  (8^)  Mount 
Teyiot  (Marquis  of  Lothian)  is  on  the  left.  (8^)  Cross  Teviot 
Bridge.  On  the  right,  two  miles  up  the  Teviot,  is  Chesters  (W. 
Ogilvie,  Esq.)  {9j^)  Bonjedward.  Half  a  mile  to  the  east  is 
the  celebrated  Roman  causeway  which  crossed  the  Jed,  and  is 
still  in  a  state  of  preservation,  from  the  Jed  to  the  border  hills. 
On  the  right  is  seen  Tympandean,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
tower.  On  left  is  Bonjedward  Bank  (Major  Pringle).  Two 
miles  east  of  Bonjedward  is  Crailing,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Cranstouns,  the  border  family  that  figures  in  the  Lay  of  the 


Lut  Miniatrel,  situated  oq  the  retired  and  ri 
Oxnftm,  which  here  falls  into  the  Teriot.  Desceodiog  from  this 
point  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view,  compreheDding 
Jedburgh  towQ  and  Abbey,  the  River  Jed,  and  BurroundiDg 
CDuntr;.    A  coDspicuoua  object  in  the  distance  is 


The  appearance  of  this  hill  is  eaid  to  have  suggested  to  the 
Baid  of  the  Seasons  the  deioription  of  the  storm  callecting  on 
the  mountain  cliff  in  the  beginniDg  of  bis  "  Winter."  (11^) 
Crossing  the  Jed,  we  enter  the  town  of 
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JfiDBUBaH, 

[Zjiiu:  Tbe  Spread  Eagle;  CommerctaL    Fiiflaliiw  ittSQ 
On  the  line  of  North  Britiah  Railway. 

The  county  town  of  Roxburghshire,  and  the  seat  of  the 
circuit  court  of  justiciary,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  ;  tbe 
village  of  old  Jedworth,  about  four  miles  aboTO  tbe  present 
town,  having  been  founded  by  Ecgred,  Bishop  of  Lindisfam, 
A.  n.  845.  St.  Kenoch  was  Abbot  of  Jedburgh,  ▲.  j>.  1000,  and 
its  royal  castle  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Scottish  annals. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  burgh  even  in  the  time  of 
David  I.  It  was  the  chief  town  on  the  middle  marches. 
Defended  by  its  castle  aod  numerous  towers,  and  surrounded 
by  the  fastnesses  of  its  forest,  it  was  frequently  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Scottish  armies,  and  was  as  frequently  assailed,  pillaged, 
and  burnt  by  the  English. 

Its  importance  declined  from  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
and  though  it  has  revived  in  modem  times,  it  has  never  reached 
any  great  extent  either  in  population  or  trade. 

Many  interesting  objects  of  antiquity  were  destroyed  during 
the  last  century,  such  as  St  David's  Tower — the  gateway  of 
the  ancient  bridge  of  the  Canongate — ^and  the  cross,  a  venerable 
structure,  on  which,  according  to  Bannatyne,  the  magistrates, 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  James  VI.,  compelled  the  heralds 
of  Mary,  after  suffering  unseemly  chastisement,  to  eat  their 
proclamation. 

Th€  Abbey  is  the  principal  object  of  attraction.  It  was 
enlarged  and  richly  endowed  by  David  I.  and  other  munificent 
patrons  about  the  year  1118,  or  1147.  A.t  one  period,  its 
powerful  abbots  disputed,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow,  who  frequently  resided  at 
Ancrum  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  suffered  severely  in  the 
English  wars,  especially  from  the  invasions  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  III,  and  was  for  two  hours  exposed  to  the  artillery 
of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  the  storming  of  Jedburgh,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  traces  of  the  flames  being  still  visible 
on  its  ruined  walls.  It  suffered  subsequent  dilapidation  from 
the  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford ;  and,  in  common  with 
the  other  monasteries  of  Teviotdale,  does  not  appear  to  have 


be«n  inh&bited  &t  the  time  of  the  Reforai&tian.    The  monkt 
were  C&noQB  regular  or  AuguitiDe  fcu,n,  brought  from  Be&uvus 

At  the  Reformation,  the  Unda  of  the  Abbey  were  converted 
into  &  temporal  lordEbip,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh,  in 
favour  of  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  of  Feniiehirst,  and  thej  are  now 
poueased  bj  bis  deaceDdant,  the  Mu^uis  of  Lothi*n.  The 
principal  parti  DOW  remaiDing'are — the  nave,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  choir,  with  the  aoutb  aiale,  the  centre  tower,  and  the  north 
tnuHept,  which  is  entire,  and  bu  long  been  aet  apart  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  familj  of  the  Marquia  of  Lothian.    The 
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Norman  door,  entering  from  the  cloisters  on  the  south,  is  of 
exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  workmanship.  Over  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  rises  a  massive  square 
tower,  with  irregular  turrets  and  belfry,  to  the  height  of  100 
feet.  The  west  end  is  fitted  up  as  a  parish  church,  in  a  most 
barbarous  and  unseemly  style.  Considerable  sums  have  been 
lately  expended  in  repairing  the  decayed  parts  of  the  building, 
80  as  to  prevent  further  dilapidation.  The  best  view  of  the 
ij>bey  is  obtained  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  Castle  of  Jedburgh  was  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the 
town  head,  and  was  a^favourite  residence  of  our  early  Scottish 
kings,  from  the  time  of  David  I.  to  Alexander  III.  Malcolm 
the  fourth  died  in  it ;  Alexander  III.  was  married  in  it  with 
unusual  pomp,  October  14,  1285,  to  Jolande,  daughter  of  the 
Count  De  Dreux,  on  which  occasion  the  festivities  of  the  even- 
ing are  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  sudden  and  omi- 
nous appearance  of  a  spectre,  which,  entering  the  dance,  filled 
the  gay  company  with  consternation.  The  importance  of  this 
castle  may  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  its  always 
ranking  in  the  treaties  with  England,  along  with  Roxburgh, 
Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  and  from  the  fact,  that  when  the 
Scottish  government  determined  to  destroy  it,  it  was  meditated 
to  impose  a  tax  of  two  pennies  on  every  hearth  in  Scotland,  as 
the  only  means  of  accomplishing  so  arduous  an  undertaking. 
The  site  of  this  ancient  fortress  is  now  occupied  by  a  new  jail, 
from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  view  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  may  be  still  seen  the  old 
mansion  occupied  by  Queen  Mary,  and  where  she  lay  sick  for 
several  weeks  after  her  visit  to  Bothwell,  at  Hermitage  Castle. 
She  rode  from  Jedburgh  to  Hermitage,  and  returned  on  the 
same  day,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  ;  she  was  in  conse- 
quence thrown  into  a  violent  fever,  and  her  life  for  some  time 
despaired  of. 

The  rich  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Jedburgh  render  it  pecu- 
liarly congenial  to  horticulture ;  delicate  plants  and  fruits 
growing  in  the  open  air,  which  in  other  places  require  to  be 
placed  under  glass.  Many  of  the  pear  trees  are  of  great  size 
and  antiquity,  and  bear  immense  crops,  which  are  disposed  of 
through  an  extensive  districts  The  best  kinds  are  French,  and 
may  probably  have  been  planted  by  the  monks. 
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The  inhabitaDts  of  Jedburgh,  in  ancient  times,  were  a  war- 
like race,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  dexterity  in  handling  a 
particular  sort  of  partisan,  which  therefore  got  the  name  of  the 
*'  Jethart  Staff/'  Their  timely  aid  is  said  to  have  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  at  the  skirmish  of  Reidswire.  Their  proud 
war-cry  was,  '^  Jethart *8  here."  Their  arms  are  a  mounted 
trooper  adyancing  to  the  charge,  with  the  motto,  '*  Strenue  et 
prospered'  They  have  still  in  preservation  some  ancient  tro- 
phies taken  from  the  English,  particularly  a  flag  or  pennon 
taken  at  Bannockbum.  The  ordinary  proverb  of  '^  Jethart 
Justice,"  where  men  were  said  to  be  hanged  first  and  tried 
afterwards,  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  some  instances 
of  summary  justice  executed  on  the  Border  marauders.* 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  Abbey,  then  used  as  the  Grammar 
School,  the  poet  Thomson  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  when  he  attended  Edinburgh  University,  it  was  as 
the  bursar  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jedburgh.  Samuel  Rutherford 
is  also  said  to  have  been  educated  here.  Dr.  Somerville,  his- 
torian of  William  and  Anne,  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  minister 
of  Jedburgh,  and  in  the  manse  was  born  the  amiable  and  highly 
gifted  Mrs.  Somerville.  Sir  David  Brewster  also  is  a  native  of 
Jedburgh.t 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jed,  at  Hundalee,  Lintalee,  and  Moss- 
bumford,  are  caves  dug  out  of  the  rock,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  hiding-places  in  ancient  warfare.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  remains  of  numerous  camps  ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  camp  of  Lintalee,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  Douglas,  as  described  in  Barbour's  Bruce,  lay  for  the 
defence  of  Scotland,  during  the  absence  of  the  king  in  Ireland, 
and  where  in  a  desperate  personal  encounter  he  slew  the 
English  commander,  the  Earl  of  Brittany,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  routed  the  whole  with  great  slaughter — an  achieve- 
ment commemorated  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Douglas 
family.  Jed  forest  was  conferred  on  Douglas  by  Bruce,  the 
regality  of  which  was  sold  to  the  Orown  by  the  Duke  of  Douglas. 

*  Tbere  is  a  simibir  EngUsh  proTerb  concendag  Lydford  :— 

"  I  oft  hare  heard  of  Lydford  law, 
Where  in  the  moirii  men  hang  and  dzaw« 
And  lit  in  jndgment  after." 

BnowN's  Poeitu. 

\  For  Airiber  particolart,  eee  Mr.  Jefflrey*!  interesting  aoconnt  of  the  History  and 
Antiqmties  of  Baxbnrgfashire. 
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FemUhirst  CastUy  the  ancient  feudal  fortress  of  the  Kerrs, 
occupies  a  romantic  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
two  miles  from  Jedburgh.  It  was  built  bj  Sir  Thomas  Kerr, 
in  1490,  and  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1523,  and  again 
after  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  family  of  Kerr  settled  at 
Kerrsheugh  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  this  place  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian  takes  his  title  as  a  British  peer.  About  a 
mile  northward  from  the  castle  grows  a  large  oak  tree,  called, 
on  account  of  its  great  size,  ^'  the  king  of  the  wood,"  and  at  the 
side  of  the  ruin  stands  another,  equally  large,  called  "  the  capon 
tree/'    Both  trees  are  noticed  in  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery. 

From  Jedburgh  to  Hawick  there  is  a  fine  drive  of  about 
ten  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Teviot.  The  vale  of  the  Rule 
intervenes,  as  also  the  chief  hills  of  Teviotdale,  the  Dunian, 
and  Ruberslaw.  The  whole  course  of  the  Teviot  between  these 
towns  is  studded  on  each  side  with  cottages  and  mansions. 

The  most  distinguished  of  these  is  Minto  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Minto.*  The  grounds  are  open  every  day  except 
Sunday.  The  mansion  is  a  large  modem  house,  surrounded 
with  beautiful  grounds,  studded  with  some  noble  old  trees.  At 
no  great  distance  from  the  house  are  Minto  Crags,  a  romantic 
assemblage  of  cliffs,  which  rise  suddenly  above  the  vale  of  Teviot. 
A  small  platform  on  a  projecting  crag,  commaiiding  a  most 
beautiful  prospect,  is  termed  BamhilVs  Bed.  This  Barnhill 
is  said  to  have  been  a  robber  or  outlaw.  There  are  remains  of 
a  strong  tower  beneath  the  rocks,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
dwelt,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  name.  On  the  summit 
of  the  crags  are  the  fragments  of  another  ancient  tower  in  a 
picturesque  situation. f  A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of 
Minto  House  lies  the  village  of  Denholm,  the  birth-place  of 
Dr.  John  Leyden,  and  a  little  further  to  the  west,  Cavers,  the 
seat  of  J.  Douglas,  Esq.,  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  son  of  *Mhe 
Gallant  Chief  of  Otterbum,"  who  carried  his  father's  banner 
in  the  memorable  battle  in  which  he  fell. 

*  Minto  may  also  be  reached  by  leaving  the  railway  at  Haaendean  Stati<m,  and 
waDdni^  Aram  thence  through  the  village  of  Minto  to  the  Lodge, 
t  See  Uy  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
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This  thriving  maanfftcturiag  tonn  ie  BJtuated  upon  a  haugh, 
at  the  junction  of  the  riven  Slitterick  and  Teviot.  The 
inhabit&ntB  are  priocipallj  engaged  in  the  manuTacture  of 
noolten  cloth.  The  Slittericlc  is  croised  by  an  antique  bridge, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  town  is  a  moat-kill,  where  the  brave  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsnj  waa  acting  in  his  capacity  of  Sheriff  of 
Teviotdale,  when  be  was  aeized  bj  Sir  William  Douglaa.  the 
"  Dark  Knight  of  Li4desdalc,"  and  plunged  into  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  Hermitage  Castle,  where  be  perished  of  hunger. 
Hawick  ia  noted  among  topers  for  its  "gill."  A  I/aaici  ffili 
ia  well  Ifuown  in  Scotland  to  be  half  a  rautcbkin,  equal  to  two 
gills. 

"  WeeL  ihc  L«i-td  t  lliritk  gill. 
Ami  kucb  li3  kc  « tappit  hm," 

^niiw  ond  ill  C-llii  Gim. 
[A  itffW  ho  u  a  IMliing  mtuure  at  duet.] 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Teviot,  about  two  milei  above 
Hawick,  stands  the  ancient  tower  of  Goldielands,  one  of  the 
moat  entire  now  extant  upon  the  Border.  The  proprietora  of 
this  toner  belonged  to  the  clan  of  Scott  The  last  of  them  is 
said  to  have  been  hanged  over  hie  own  gate  for  march  Lreason. 

Branitome  Tower,  the  principal  scene  of  the  "  lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  and  duringthefifteenthand  sixteenth  centuries 
the  residence  of  the  Barons  of  Buccleuch,  is  about  two  milea 
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and  a  half  from  Hawick.  The  place  was  famous  of  yore  for  the 
ehana  of  a  bannie  Icusy  whose  beauty  has  been  celebrated  by 
Bamsay  in  a  baUad,  beginning 

"As  I  cam  in  by  Teriot  aide, 

And  by  the  braes  o*  Bntnksome, 
niere  first  I  saw  my  bloomin'  bride, 
Toung,  smiling,  sweet,  and  handsome."* 

Nearly  opposite  Goldielands  Tower,  the  Teviot  is  joined  by 
Borthwick  Water.  The  vale  of  Borthwick  was  formerly  inha- 
bited by  a  race  of  Scotts,  retainers  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Harden,  filmed  in  border  history  for  their  carnage  and  preda- 
tory habits.  The  lands  they  possessed  were  chiefly  overgrown 
with  heath,  and  were  well  described  by  the  couplet  in  which 
Scott  of  Satchells,  in  his  history  of  the  name  of  Scott,  charac- 
terizes the  territory  of  Buccleuch — 

"  Had  heather  bells  been  ooni  of  the  best, 
Bncdench  had  had  a  noble  grist  1 " 

Tradition  relates  that  amid  the  plunder  of  '^  goods  and 
gear"  carried  off  by  them  in  one  of  their  predatory  incur- 
sions, a  child  was  found  enveloped  in  the  heap,  who  was 
adopted  into  the  clan,  and  fostered  by  Mary  Scott,  commonly 
known  by  the  epithet  of  "  The  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  who  married 
the  celebrated  Wat,  or  Walter,  of  Harden,  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  child  of  fortune  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  a  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  many 
of  the  popular  songs  of  the  Border.  At  the  head  of  the  narrow 
valley  formed  by  the  Borthwick,  stands  Harden  Oastle,  a  long- 
shaped  plain-looking  structure.  The  mantel-piece  of  one  of 
the  rooms  is  surmounted  with  an  earFs  coronet,  and  the  letters 
W.  E.  T.  wreathed  together,  signifying  <<  Walter  Earl  of  Tarras," 
a  title  which,  in  1660,  was  conferred  for  life  upon  Walter  Scott 
of  Highchester,  the  husband  of  Mary  Countess  of  Buccleuch. 
In  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  dark  dell,  covered  with  trees  on 
both  sides,  where  the  freebooting  lairds  of  former  times  are 
said  to  have  kept  their  spoil.  From  Hawick  the  tourist  may 
return  by  railway  to  Melrose  or  Edinburgh. 

*  The  bonnie  lass  was  daughter  to  a  woman  nicknamed  Jean  the  Banter,  who 
kept  an  ale-house  at  the  Hamlet,  near  Branzh<dm  Castle.  A  young  officer  named 
Maltland,  who  hi^pened  to  be  quartered  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  saw^ 
loved,  and  married  her.  So  strange  was  such  an  alliance  deemed  in  those  days,  that 
it  was  imputed  to  tiie  influence  of  witchcraft. 
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Five  miles  firom  Branksome,  and  eight  from  Hawick,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road,  is  Catiewtig  Churchyard,  noted  as 
the  place  where 

"That  bold  chief,  who  Heniy's  pover  defied, 
Trae  to  his  ooon^,  as  a  traitor  died. 
Yon  moolderuig  cairns  hy  ancient  hunters  placed, 
Where  blends  the  meadoir  with  the  marshy  waste, 
Mark  where  the  gallant  warriors  lie." 

The  fiunous  Border  warrior  referred  to  was  the  fiunouB  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong, brother  of  the  chief  of  the  Armstrongs,  onoe  a  powerful  dan  on 
the  Scottish  march.  He  resided  at  Gilnockie,  the  rains  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  "•  The  Hollows,"  a  beaotifpl  and  romantic  scene  a  few  miles 
from  Langholm.  Haying  incurred  the  animosity  and  jealousy  of  some  of 
the  powerful  nobles  at  the  court  of  James  V.,  he  was  enticed  to  the  camp 
of  that  prince  during  his  memorable  expedition  to  the  Border  about  15S0, 
and  hanged,  with  all  his  retinne,  on  growing  trees  at  Carlenrig  Chapel. 
Their  graves  are  still  shown  in  the  deserted  churchyard  in  its  vicinity. 
The  Borderers,  especially  the  clan  of  the  Armstrongs,  reprobated  this  act 
of  severity,  and  his  fate  has  been  narrated  in  a  beautiM  dirge^  which 
exhibits  many  traces  of  pure  natural  feeling,  while  it  is  highly  descriptive 
of  the  manners  of  the  time.  It  is  still  a  current  tradition  that  the  trees 
on  which  Johnnie  and  his  men  were  hanged  were  immediately  blasted 
and  withered  away. — Lbtdkn,  vid,  Minttrtity  of  Scottuh  Bortkr,  vol.  i. 
p.  18,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  881. 

Hermitage  CasUe  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hermitage 
Water,  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  nine  miles  firom  the  village 
of  Stobbs,  and  fifteen  from  Hawick.  This  haunted  old  place 
was  the  seat  of  the  Lords  Soulis,  of  royal  descent,  and  after  the 
forfeiture  of  their  domains  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Douglases, 
Lords  of  Liddesdale.    It  is  the  scene  of  the  ballad, 

"  Lord  Sonlis  he  sat  in  Hermitage  Castle, 
And  beside  him  old  Redcap  sly," 

contained  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  iv. 
p.  235.  In  1320,  WiUiam  de  Soulis  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  Robert  the  Bruce,  which  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the 
family.  The  chief  of  this  powerful  house  is  represented  by 
tradition  as  a  cruel  tyrant  and  a  sorcerer,  who  was  constantly 
employed  in  oppressing  his  vassals  and  harassing  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Scottish  king,  irritated  by  the 
reiterated  complaints  of  his  vassals,  whom  he  treated  no  better 
than  beasts  of  burden,  peevishly  exclaimed  to  the  petitioners, 
"  Boil  him,  if  you  please,  but  let  me  hear  no  more  of  him."    This 
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oommission  they  hastily  executed  on  the  Nine  Stane  Rig,  a 
deeiivity  deBoending  upon  Hermitage  Water,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  a  druidical  circle,  fire  stones  of  which  are  still 
visible,  and  two  of  them  are  particularly  pointed  out  as  those 
that  supported  the  iron  bar  upon  which  the  fatal  cauldron  was 
suspended. 

It  was  here  that  the  cruel  murder  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay  of  Balhousie,  already  referred  to,  occurred.  It  is 
said  that  the  miserable  captive  prolonged  his  existence  for 
several  days  by  the  com  which  fell  from  a  granary  above  the 
vault.*  Unable  to  support  the  load  of  iniquity  which  had  been 
long  accumulating  within  its  walls,  the  castle  is  supposed 
to  have  partly  simk  beneath  the  ground,  and  its  ruins  are  still 
regarded  by  the  peasants  with  peculiar  aversion  and  terror. 


MiLEOBB  OB  Selkirk  to  Nxwabk  Oastlb  ahd  the  Vales 

or  Ettbiok  and  Tabbow. 

A  very  pleasant  driving  or  walking  excursion  may  be  taken 
from  Melrose  or  Selkirk  to  the  vales  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow, 
including  the  ruins  of  Newark  Oastle  (the  opening  scene  of 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel).  The  route- may  be  varied 
in  several  ways,  by  taking  the  south  side  of  the  rivers  Tweed, 
Ettrick,  and  Yarrow,  on  the  way  to  Newark,  and  returning  by 
the  northern.  Leaving  Melrose  by  the  road  which  proceeds 
westwards  by  Abbotsford,  about  three  miles  from  Selkirk,  the 
Ettrick  flows  into  the  Tweed  at  Sunderland  Hall,  where  bridges 
are  thrown  over  both  rivers.  Near  this  spot  is  the  secluded 
burying-ground  of  Lindean.  Here  the  body  of  the  ^'Bark 
Knight  of  Liddesdale"  rested  on  its  way  from  Ettrick  Forest, 
where  he  was  murdered,  to  Melrose  Abbey,  where  he  was 
buried.  The  road  now  enters  Selkirkshire,  and  conducts  the 
tourist  to  Selkirk,  close  to  which  is  the  Haining,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  Pringles  of  Clifton. 

Leaving  Selkirk,  the  tourist  may  cross  the  bridge  over  the 

*  Scnne  yean  ago,  a  person  digging  for  stones,  broke  into  a  ranlt  c(»taining  a 
quantity  of  chaff,  some  bones  and  pieces  of  iron;  amongst  others,  the  curb  of  an 
ancient  bridle,  which  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  0aDioasle,  as  a  relic  of  his  brave 
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Ettrick)  and  turn  up  the  north  bank ;  but  to  reach  Newark, 
unless  he  go  round  bj  Tarrow  Ford,  he  must  take  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  or  cross  at  Philiphaugh  (W.  Muiraj,  Esq.) 
The  plain  of  Philiphaugh,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ettriok, 
is  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  by  Gene- 
ral Leslie,  13th  September  1645.    Montrose  himself  had  taken 
up  his  quarters,  with  his  cayalry,  in  the  town  of  Selkirk,  while 
his  infantry,  amounting  to  about  twelye  or  fifteen  hundred 
men,  were  posted  on  Philiphaugh.    Leslie  arrived  at  Melrose 
the  evening  before  the  engagement,  and  next  morning,  favoured 
by  a  thick  mist,  he  reached  Montrose*s  encampment  without 
being  descried  by  a  single  scout.    The  surprisal  was  complete, 
and  when  the  Marquis,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  noise  of 
the  firing,  reached  the  scene  of  the  battle,  he  beheld  his  army 
dispersed  in  irretrievable  rout.    After  a  desperate  but  unavail- 
ing attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  cut  his  way 
through  a  body  of  Leslie's  troopers,  and  fled  up  Yarrow  and 
over  Minchmoor  towards  Peebles.    This  defeat  destroyed  the 
fruit  of  Montrose's  six  splendid  victories,  and  effectually  ruined 
the  royal  cause  in  Scotland.    The  estate  of  Philiphaugh  is  the 
property  of  W.  Murray,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of  the  *'  Outlaw 
Murray,*'  commemorated  in  the  beautiful  ballad  of  that  name. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Ettrick  and  Tarrow,  about  a  mile 
above  Selkirk,  is  Carterhaugh,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  fairy 
ballad  of  '^  Tamlane."    The  vale  of  Tarrow  parts  off  from  the 
head  of  Philiphaugh   towards  the   right,  that  of    Ettrick 
towards  the  left.     The  whole  of  this  tract  of  country  was, 
not  many  centuries  ago,  covered  with  wood,  and  its  popular 
designation  still  is  "  The  Forest,"  of  which,  however,  no  vestige 
remains. 

"  The  scenes  we  desert  now,  and  bare, 
Where  floniished  once  a  forest  fair. 
Up  pathless  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow 
Where  erst  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow."— Scott. 

Crossing  the  Tarrow,  a  little  beyond  Philiphaugh,  on  the 
left,  will  be  seen  Bowhill,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  on  the  right  the  little  farm  of  Foulshiels, 
where  Mungo  Park,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  was  bom, 
and  where  he  resided  up  to  the  time  he  left  for  his  second  fatal 
journey. 


A  (boTt  wftj  bejoud  this  ve  the  ruins  of 
Ifeaark  Cat&e,  the  opening  scene  of  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Lut 
Uingiiel — 

'  Whan  NewiA'i  ititdj  bnnr 

look)  oat  tKiio  Yurov'i  turchai  bowu." 

Th«  mMsive  iqiure  tower  is  now  unroofed  uid  niinous,  and 
■nirouuded  by  an  outward  wall,  defended  by  round  flanking 
turret*.  It  ii  beautifully  situated,  about  three  miles  from 
Selkirk,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tarrow,  a  fierce  and  npid 
stream,  which  unites  with  the  Ettrick  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  east  of  the  eaatle. 

Kewark  was  built  by  James  II,  and  the  royal  anus,  with 
the  nnieom,  are  engraved  on  a  stone  in  the  western  aide  of  the 
tower.  There  was  a  much  more  anci«it  caitle  in  its  immediate 
rieinity,  called  Auldwaric,  founded,  it  isiaid,  by  Alexander  III. 
Both  were  designed  for  the  royal  residence,  when  the  king  was 
disposed  to  take  bis  pleasure  in  the  eztensire  forest  of  Bttrick. 
Various  grants  occur  in  the  leoords  of  the  Privy  Seal,  bestow- 
ing the  keeping  of  the  castle  of  Newark  upon  different  barons. 
The  office  of  keeper  wm  latterly  held  by  the  family  of  Buo- 
cleucb,  and  with  eo  firm  a  grasp,  that  when  the  forest  of  Ettrick 
was  disparked,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  the  castle  of  Newark 
in  perpetaity.  It  was  within  the  court-yard  of  this  castle  that 
Qeneral  Leslie  tarnished  his  victory  by  putting  to  death  \ 
niuBber  of  the  prisouen  whom  he  had  taken  ai  ibe  battle  of 
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Philiphaugh.  The  castle  continued  to  be  an  occasional  seat  of 
the  Buccleuch  family  for  more  than  a  century  ;  and  it  is  said, 
the  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and  Buccleuch  was  brought  up  here. 
For  this  reason,  jnrobably,  Scott  chose  to  make  Newark  the 
scene  in  which  the^'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  is  recited  in 
her  presence,  and  for  her  amusement. 

It  may  be  added  that  Bowhill  was  the  fayourite  residence 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch),  at  the  time  when  the  poem  was  composed.  The 
ruins  of  Newark  are  all  but  included  in  the  park  attached  to 
that  modem  seat  of  the  family ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  no 
doubt,  was  influenced  in  his  choice  of  the  locality,  by  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  charming  lady  who  suggested  the  subject  of 
his  *'  Lay"  for  the  scenery  of  the  Yarrow — a  beautiful  walk  on 
whose  banks,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  old  castle,  is  called, 
in  memory  of  her,  the  Duchess'  Walk. 

Going  up  the  Yale  of  the  Ettrick  from  Selkirk,  the  first 
object  of  interest  is  Oakwood  Tower,  the  residence  of  the 
hero  of  the  ballad, ''  The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,"  and  from 
time  immemorial  the  property  of  the  Scotts  of  Harden ;  it  is 
supposed,  also,  to  have  been  the  mansion  of  the  famous  wizard 
Michael  Scott.  Two  or  three  miles  further  up  the  glen  is 
the  village  of  Ettrick-brig-end,  and  about  six  miles  above, 
the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Tushielaw  may  be  discerned  upon 
the  hill  which  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Tushie- 
law was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  freebooter  Adam  Scott, 
called  "  the  King  of  the  Border,"  who  was  hanged  by  James  Y. 
in  the  course  of  that  memorable  expedition  in  1529,  which 
proved  fatal  to  Johnnie  Armstrong,  Oockbum  of  Henderland, 
and  many  other  marauders  ;  the  elm  tree  on  which  Scott  was 
hanged  still  exists  among  the  ruins.  Opposite  to  Tushielaw 
the  Ranklebum  joins  the  Ettrick.  The  vale  of  Ranklebum 
contains  the  lonely  farm  of  Buccleuch,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  property  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name.  There 
are  remains  of  a  church  and  burial-ground,  and  of  a  kiln 
and  mill  in  this  district,  but  no  traces  of  a  baronial  mansion. 
Farther  up  are  the  ruins  of  Thirlestane  Castle,  and  close  by, 
the  modem  mansion  of  Thirlestane,  the  seat  of  Lord  Napier, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  family  of  the  Scotts  of 
Thirlestane,  as  well  as  of  the  still  more  famous  one  of  tho 


Hftpien  of  HeichiBton.  Sir  John  Scott  of  Thirleitkoe,  his 
m&t«)rual  ftneeator,  wm  the  only  tthief  willing  to  follow  James  V. 
in  his  invuion  of  England,  irhen  the  rest  of  the  Scottish 
ooblei,  eucsiinped  »t  Fala,  obatiiwtelj  refuted  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition.  In  memorj  of  hii  fidelity,  Jamea  gnwted  to 
hii  family  a  charter  of  arms,  entitling  them  to  bear  a  border 
of  fleun-de-lnce  limilar  to  the  tremue  in  the  royal  anna,  with 
a  bundle  of  ipeart  for  the  oreat,  motto,  "ready,  aye  ready," — 
(Ste  Lay  of  the  Lait  ilintrel,  canto  It.)  Thirlestane  la  mr- 
ronnded  with  extensiTe  plantation*,  and  its  late  noble  and 
benevolent  owner  employed  for  many  yean  hit  whole  time 
and  talents  in  carrying  on,  at  great  expense,  important  im- 
proTementa  in  this  district.  About  a  mile  further  up  Btands 
the  kirk  and  hamlet  of  Ettrick.  A  cottage  near  the  sacred 
edifice  is  pointed  out  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd. The  celebrated  Thomas  Boston  was  minister  of  Bttrick, 
and,  in  the  churchyard,  a  handsome  monument  has  been  erected 
to  bis  monory,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
CroMing  the  hills  which  bound  the  vale  of  Bttrick  on  the 
right,  the  tourist  may  descend  upon  the  solitary  sheet  of  water 
called  St.  Ha&t'b  Looh  (afterwards  described). 
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Bt  Railwat. 

LeaTing  Melrosey  we  pass  Newsteiid,  a  Tillage  on  the  north 
of  the  line.  A  little  beyond  Newstead,  on  the  left,  is  Rayens- 
wood  House.  On  the  same  side,  a  little  farther  on,  but  not 
visible  from  the  railway,  is  Old  Melrose.  Newtown  St.  Boswells 
is  the  station  where  the  main  line  to  Hawick  branches  off  on 
the  right.  Not  far  firom  the  station,  on  the  left,  is  the  village 
of  Newtown.  The  old  village  of  St.  Boswells  appears  to  have 
stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  where  the  foundations  of 
houses  are  occasionally  discovered  in  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture. Tn  the  banks  are  many  copious  springs,  and  several 
of  them  form  beautiful  petrifactions.  Ha»l  by  is  the  village 
of  Lessuden,  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance,  for,  when 
burned  by  the  English  in  1544,  it  contained  sixteen  strong 
towers.  On  the  Green  is  held  the  fair  of  St.  Boswells,  the 
principal  market  for  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Black  cattle  are  also  sold,  although  their  number  is  not  con- 
siderable ;  but  the  show  of  horns  is  generally  so  fine  that  buyers 
attend  from  all  parts  both  of  the  north  of  England  and  south 
of  Scotland.  Two  miles  from  St.  Boswells  is  the  village  of 
Maxton,  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  a  delightful 
situaticm,  is  Mertoun  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Polwarth. 
Leaving  Newtown  StatioBy  a  peep  may  be  had,  on  the  left,  of 
Dryburgh  Abbey  embosomed  in  trees.  On  the  right,  at  the 
base  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  is  Bildon  Hall  (Mrs.  Baillie) .«  Farther 
on,  on  the  left,  and  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  are  the 
ruins  of  Littledean  Tower,  formerly  a  place  of  great  note,  and 
long  the  residence  of  the  Kers  of  Littledean  and  Nenthom,  a 
branch  of  the  Oessford  family.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Polwarth.  Beyond  it,  to  the  north,  occupying  a  conspicuous 
position  among  a  cluster  of  rocks,  is  Snudlholm  Tower,  the 
scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballad  of  the  ''  Eve  of  St.  John." 
The  poet  resided  for  some  time,  while  a  boy,  at  the  neighbouring 

*  On  a  high  ledge  of  the  esat  UB,  uamedlately  oTflriooUBg  Eildoii  HaU*  are  the 
leaoaiiii  of  a  ama)],  hot  tolerably  perfect,  Romaa  Camp,  which  eommanda  one  of  the 
ftneat  and  moit  ezteaiiTe  viewa  in  the  diitrict  Hie  acceu  to  it  from  the  wnth 
f  from  Newtown  Station)  ia  eaaj  to  pedeatiiana.  From  tha  north  (or  Melroae  aide) 
It  ia  more  of  a  dimb. 
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fanoB-hottse  of  Sandyknowe,  then  inhabited  by  his  paternal 
grandfather,  and  he  has  beantifully  described  the  scenery  in 
one  of  his  preliminary  epistles  to  Marmion.*  The  Tower  is  a 
high  square  building,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  now  ruinous. 
The  outer  court  is  defended,  on  three  sides,  by  a  precipice  and 
morass,  and  is  accessible  only  from  the  west  by  a  steep  and 
rocky  path.  The  apartments  are  placed  one  above  another, 
and  commimicate  by  a  narrow  stair.  From  the  eleyated  situ- 
ation of  Smailholm  Tower,  it  is  seen  many  miles  in  every 
direction.    It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Pringles  of  Whytbank, 


*  "  It  was  a  barren  scene  and  wild, 
VHiere  naked  cliffi  wore  radely  piled; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  veket  tofts  of  lovelieflt  green ; 
And  well  the  lonely  mfaat  niew 
Becenes  where  the  wBll4iower  erew. 
And  honey-sQckle  loved  to  crawl 
Ud  the  low  crag  and  ndn'd  walL 
I  oeera'd  soch  nooks  the  sweetest  (Aade 
The  sun  in  all  its  nmnd  sunreyed  j 
And  still  I  thought  that  shsfetered  tower 


The  mightiest  work  of  hnman  power. 
And  manrelled  as  the  aged  hind. 
With  some  strange  tale  bewitch'd 

my  mind. 
Of  foravers  who,  with  headlong  force, 
Down  from  that  strength  had  spnrr'd 

their  horse. 
Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 
Far  in  the  distant  Cheriots  bine, 
And  home  returning,  fillM  the  hall 
With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl.** 


"He  says  that  his  oonseioiuBeM  of  existence  dated  fipom  Sandy-Knowe;  and 
bow  deep  and  inddiUe  was  the  impresaioii  which  its  romantic  localities  had  left  on 
his  imagination,  I  need  not  remind  the  readers  of  Harmion  and  the  Ere  of  St.  John. 
Chi  the  anmmit  of  the  crags  whidi  overhang  the  fann-honse  stands  the  mined  tower 
of  Smailhftlm,  the  scene  of  that  tea  ballad;  and  the  view  from  thence  takes  in  a  wide 
expaaae  of  the  district  in  which,  as  has  been  tndy  said,  every  field  baa  its  battle,  and 
ev«ry  civalet  its  soi^:-- 

*  The  lady  looked  in  moomfnl  mood. 

Looked  over  hill  and  vale. 
O'er  Mertonn's  wood,  and  Tweed's  fair  flood. 
And  all  down  Tevlotdale.'— 

Mertonn,  the  prlndpel  seat  of  the  Harden  ftmifly,  with  its  noble  groves ;  nearly  in 
front  of  ity  across  the  Tweed,  Lessuden,  the  comparatively  small  but  still  venerable 
and  stately  abode  of  the  Lairds  of  Baebnm ;  and  the  hoary  Abbey  of  Dryburgh, 
snrronnded  with  yew-trees  as  ancient  as  itself,  seem  to  lie  almost  below  the  feet  of 
the  spectator.  Opposite  him  rise  the  poxple  peaks  of  Eildon,  the  traditional  scene  of 
Tbomaa  the  BJiymer's  interview  with  the  Qaeen  of  Faerie;  behind  are  the  blasted 
peel  which  the  seer  of  Eroeldoun  himself  inhabited,  *  the  Broom  of  the  Cowdenknowes,* 
the  pastoral  valley  of  the  Leader,  and  the  bleak  wilderness  of  Lammermoor.  To  the 
eastward  the  desolate  grandeur  of  Home  Castle  breaks  the  horizon,  as  the  eye  travels 
towards  the  range  of  the  Cheviot.  A  few  miles  westward,  Melrose, '  like  some  tall 
lock  wilh  lichens  grey,'  appears  clasped  amidst  the  windings  of  the  Tweed;  and  the 
distamse  pitsents  the  serrated  monntains  of  the  Gala,  the  Ettaick,  and  the  Yarrow, 
aD  Cnnons  in  song.  Such  were  the  objects  that  had  painted  the  earliest  images  on 
the  eye  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Border  Minstrels.*'— LocitAar^f  lAft  qf  Seolt, 
vol.  L  p.  109. 
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and  u  now  the  propwtj  of  Lord  Polwaitb.  CoDtinuing  along 
the  line,  amidit  the  richest  scenery,  the  tourist  enjoya  frequent 
glimpse*  of  the  river  Tweed,  with  its  wooded  banks,  and  pusea 
Makerstoun  (Sir  Thomas  M'D.  firigbane,  Bart.),  fioxburgh 
village  on  the  Teriot,  and  the  ruins  of  the  famous  old  castle  of 
Roxburgh,  on  a  knoll  between  the  Teriot  and  the  Tweed. 


This  town  occupies  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  margin  of 
the  Tweed,  and  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  and  a  spacious 
square  or  market-place,  in  which  stand  tbe  town-hall,  erected 
in  1816,  and  manj  well-built  houses,  with  elegant  shops.  It 
is  the  residence  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  and  has  a 
weekly  market  and  four  annual  fain. 


KELSO.  1^ 

^  The  Abbey"  says  the  learned  editor  of  its  charters,  '*  stands 
alone,  like  some  antique  Titan  predominating  over  the  dwarfs 
of  a  later  world/'  Beg^un  in  1128 — and  so  far  completed  as  to 
reoeiye  the  tomb  of  the  founder's  son,  Earl  Henry  of  North- 
umberland, in  1152 — it  was  a  structure  commensurate  with  the 
magnificence  of  its  endowments,  as  the  first-bom  of  St.  David's 
pious  zeal,  and  with  the  lofty  pretensions  of  its  mitred  abbots, 
who  long  disputed  precedence  with  the  priors  of  metropolitan 
St.  Andrews,  and  even  contended  for  superiority  with  the 
parent  house  of  Tiron  in  France,  to  which  this  Scottish 
daughter  gave  more  than  one  ruler.*  As  a  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture, it  is  partly  Norman  and  partly  early-pointed  Gothic. 
The  monks  were  of  a  reformed  class  of  the  Benedictines,  first 
established  at  Tiron  in  France,  and  hence  called  Tironenses. 
David  I.,  when  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  introduced  the  Tironenses 
into  Scotland,  and  settled  them  near  his  castle  at  Selkirk,  in 
the  year  1113.  The  principal  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land, at  this  period,  was  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh ;  and  when 
David  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  crown,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  1124,  he  removed  the  convent  from  Selkirk  to  Kelso, 
within  view  of  his  royal  castle.  The  foundation  of  the  Church 
was  laid  on  the  3d  of  May  1128.  In  consequence  of  its  vicinity 
to  the  English  border,  Kelso  suffered  severely  during  the  wars 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  monastery  was  fre- 
quently laid  waste  by  fire.  It  was  reduced  to  its  present  ruin- 
ous state  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  1545. 
The  only  parts  now  remaining  are  the  walls  of  the  transepts,  the 
centre  tower,  and  west  end,  and  a  small  part  of  the  choir.  After 
the  Reformation  a  low  gloomy  vault  was  thrown  over  the  tran- 
sept, to  make  it  serve  as  a  parish  church,  and  it  continued  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  till  1771,  when  one  Sunday,  during 
divine  service,  the  congregation  were  alarmed  by  the  fsJling  of  a 
piece  of  plaster  from  the  roof,  and  hurried  out  in  terror,  believ- 
ing that  the  vault  over  their  heads  was  giving  way  ;  and  this, 
together  with  an  ancient  prophecy,  attributed  to  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  ''that  the  kirk  should  fall  when  at  the  fullest," 
caused  the  church  to  be  deserted,  and  it  has  never  since  had 
an  opportunity  of  tumbling  on  a  full  congregation.  The  ruins 
were  disencumbered  of  the  rude  modem  masonry  by  the  good 
taste  of  William  Duke  of  Rozburghe  and  his  successor  Duke 

*  Qmrteriy  Beriew,  toL  86. 
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James  ;  and,  in  1823,  the  decayed  parts  were  strengthened  and 
repaired  by  subscription.  After  the  Reformation,  the  principal 
part  of  the  estates  of  this  rich  abbey  were  held  in  commendam 
by  Sir  John  Maitland,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
who  exchanged  it  with  Francis  Stewart,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  for  the  priory  of  Coldinghame.  This  nobleman,  for 
his  repeated  treasons,  was  attainted  in  1592,  and  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  Kelso  Abbey  were  finally  conferred  upon  Sir 
Robert  Ker  of  Oessford,  and  they  are  still  enjoyed  by  his  des- 
cendant, the  Duke  of  Roxburghe. 

The  environs  of  Kelso,  which  are  singularly  beautiful,  are 
thus  described  by  Leyden,  in  his  Scenes  of  Infancy  : 

**  Bosom'd  in  voodB  where  mighty  riven  nm, 
Kelso's  fair  rale  expands  before  the  lun, 
Its  liiuig  downs  in  Temal  beauty  iwell. 
And,  fieinged  with  hazel,  winAs  each  flowery  dell. 
Green  spangled  plains  to  dimpling  lawns  saoceed, 
And  Tempe  rises  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
Bine  o*er  the  river  Kelso's  shadow  lies, 
And  oopse-dad  isles  amid  the  waters  rise." 

The  most  admired  view  is  from  the  bridge,  looking  up  the 
river.  In  this  yiew  are  comprehended  the  junction  of  the 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  and  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle ;  in  front, 
the  palace  of  Floors,  with  its  lawns  sloping  to  the  river^s  edge, 
and  sheltered  by  lofty  trees  behind.  On  the  south  bank  of  the 
Teyiot  are  the  woods  and  mansion  of  Springwood  Park  (Sir 
George  Douglas,  Bart.),  and  close  by  is  the  bridge  across  that 
river.  On  the  right  is  the  town,  extended  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed  ;  nearer  is  Ednam  Rouse,  and  immediately  beyond 
are  the  lofty  ruins  of  the  Abbey.  In  the  background  are  the 
hills  of  Stitchel  and  Mellerstain,  the  Oastle  of  Home,  the 
picturesque  summits  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  Penielheugh,  etc. 
An  excellent  view  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  district  around 
Kelso,  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  called  Pinnade-hill ;  and  a  third,  equally  interesting, 
from  the  building  appropriated  as  a  Museum  and  Library, 
situated  on  an  elevation  termed  the  Terrace.*  (Open  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.) 

*  From  Kelso,  a  road  leads  to  Jedburgh,  by  the  Tillages  of  Maxwellheagfa  and 
Heaton,  the  beantiftil  banks  of  the  Kale,  Orahamslaw,  whpre  there  are  some  remark- 
able eaves,  the  villages  of  Edcford  and  CraHing,  Cimiling  Hoose  (J.  Paton,  Ssq.). 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Cranitoiin,  and  Bo^Jedward. 
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Fl<Mrz  Palace^  the  seat  of  the  Bake  of  Rozburghe,  occu- 
pies a  gently-sloping  lawn  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  one 
mile  west  of  the  town.  The  original  edifice  was  built  by  Sir 
John  Yanburgh  in  1718,  and  was  distinguished  by  that  massive- 
ness  which  characterises  the  works  of  that  dramatist  and 
architect.  It  has  since  undergone  most  extensive  improve- 
ments under  the  superintendence  of  W.  H.  Playfair  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  may  now  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  baronial 
edifices  in  Scotland.  The  park  is  studded  with  old  trees,  among 
which  is  a  holly  bush  that  marks  the  spot  where  James  II. 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  while  besieging  Rox- 
burgh Castle  in  1460.  Admission  to  the  grounds  may  be  ob- 
tained by  application  at  the  Bank  of  Scotland's  branch  in  Kelso. 

Rojeiurffh  Castle  is  on  the  opposite  (south)  side  of  the  Tweed, 
and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Kelso.  It  was  formerly  a  fortress 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  and  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  early  history  of  Scotland,  but  only  a  few  fragments  now 
remain.  A  deep  moat  filled  with  water  from  the  Teviot  formed 
part  of  its  defences. 

The  other  seats  and  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso 
are,  Springwood  Park,  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Teriot  (Sir  George  S. 
Douglas,  fiart),  Newton-Don  (Charles  Balfonr,  Esq.),  Stitcbel  (D.  Bab!d, 
Esq.),  Mellerstain  (Earl  of  Haddington).  Home  Castle,  which  forms  so 
oonspicuoos  an  object  in  the  distant  landscape,  was  long  the  residence  of 
the  powerful  Earls  of  Home.  After  tlie  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547,  it  was 
taken  by  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  again  during  the 
Commonwealth  by  Cromwell.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  H.  Hume 
Campbell,  Bart,  a  descendant  of  the  Humes,  Earls  of  Marchmont. 
EdnAm,  the  birth-place  of  Thomson  the  poet,  is  two  miles  north  of  Kelso, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eden. 

KiLSo  TO  Bekwick-on-Twbed. 

[By  Railway,  23}  miles.] 

The  line  from  Kelso  to  Berwick,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railways,  follows  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tweed.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Kelso, 
are  the  station  and  Tillage  of  Sprouston,  where  passengers 
may  also  leaye  for  Kelso.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  Tweed,  which 
now  forms  the  boundary  between  England  and'  Scotland.  To 
the  left  of  Oarham  Station  is  Carham  Church,  with  Carham 
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HalL  A  mile  and  a  half  farther,  on  the  same  aide,  if  a  graen 
mound  marking  the  site  of  Wark  CaBtle,  celebrated  in  Border 
history.  A  mile  further,  on  the  left,  is  the  Hirsel,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Home.  Nearer  the  riyer  is  Lees,  the  seat  of  Sir 
John  Marjoribanks,  Bart.  Nine  miles  from  Kelso,  the  train 
stops  at  Oomhill  Station,  where  passengers  leare  for 

GOLDBTRXAM. 
ilntu :  Tbe  .If  eireutle  Amu ;  The  CommeiciaL    FbpnlatioBL,  8888.] 

This  town  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
Inhabited  houses,  S81.  In  consequence  of  its  proximity  to 
England,  Coldstream,  like  Gretna  Green,  is  celebrated  for  its 
irregular  marriages.  In  the  principal  inn  Lord  Brougham  was 
married.  During  the  winter  of  1659-60,  General  Monk  re- 
sided in  Coldstream  before  he  marched  into  England  to  restore 
Charles  II.,  and  here  he  raised  a  regiment,  which  is  still  de- 
nominated the  Coldstream  Guards.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  Lennel,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  parish  before  Coldstream  existed.  Near  it 
is  Lennel  House^  (Earl  of  Haddington),  in  which  the  venerable 
Patrick  Brydone,  author  of  "  Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta," 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  long  life.  There  are  two  roads 
from  Coldstream  to  Berwick,  one  along  the  north  bank  and  one 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed.  The  latter  is  the  more 
interesting,  and  is  generally  preferred.  Following  the  course 
of  the  river,  we  come  to  Tilmouth,  where  the  Till,  a  deep,  dark, 
and  sullen  stream,  flows  into  the  Tweed.  On  its  banks  stands 
Twisel  Castle  (Sir  Francis  Blake,  Bart.)  Beneath  the  castle, 
the  ancient  bridge  is  still  standing  by  which  the  English  crossed 
the  Till  before  the  battle  of  Flodden.  The  glen  has  steep  banks 
on  each  side,  covered  with  copsewood.  On  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Tweed  is  Milne-Graden  (D.  Milne  Home,  Esq.),  once  the  seat 
of  the  Kerrs  of  Graden,  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  a  Border  clan,  known  by  the  name  of  Graden.  A 
little  to  the  north-east  is  the  village  of  Swinton.  The  estate  of 
Swinton  is  remarkable,  as  having  been,  with  only  two  very  brief 

*  Ooaqned  by  fht  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who  hunt*  the  county. 
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intenruptionB,  the  property  of  one  funily  aince  the  days  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchj.  The  first  of  the  Swintons  acquired  the 
name  and  the  estate,  as  a  reward  for  the  hrayery  he  dispkyed  in 
dealing  the  country  of  the  wild  swine  which  then  infested  it. 
The  funily  haye  produced  many  distinguished  warriors.  At 
the  battle  of  Beagu6,  in  France,  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  to  Henry  Y.,  was  unhorsed  by  Sir  John  Swinton  of 
Swinton,  who  distinguished  him  by  a  coronet  of  precious  stones 
which  he  wore  around  his  helmet.*  The  braye  conduct  of 
another  of  this  warlike  family  at  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill, 
in  1402,  has  been  dramatised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton. 
To  the  left  is  Ladykirk  Church,  an  ancient  Gothic  building, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  James  lY.,  in  consequence  of  a 
TOW  made  to  the  Yirgin,  when  he  found  himself  in  great 
danger  while  crossing  the  Tweed,  by  a  ford  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. By  this  ford  the  English  and  Scottish  armies  made 
their  mutual  inyasions,  before  the  bridge  of  Berwick  was 
erected.  The  adjacent  field,  called  Holywell  Haugh,  was  the 
place  where  Edward  I.  met  the  Scottish  nobility  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  relative  to  the  crown  of 
Scothmd. 

Norham  Ccutle,  well  known  as  the  opening  scene  in  the 
poem  of  Marmion,  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
about  six  miles  aboye  Berwick.  It  is  situated  on  a  steep 
bank,  which  oyerhangs  the  riyer.  The  extent  of  its  ruins, 
as  well  as  its  historical  importance,  shows  it  to  haye  been 
a  place  of  magnificence,  as  well  as  strength.  Edward,  I. 
resided  there  when  he  was  created  umpire  of  the  dispute  con* 
ceming  the  Scottish  succession.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  and 
retaken  during  the  hostilities  between  England  and  Scotland  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  figured  in  most  of  the  wars  between  these  two 
countries.  The  repeated  sieges  which  the  castle  sustained  ren- 
dered frequent  repairs  necessary. 

About  four  miles  firom  Berwick  is  Paxton  House,  the  property 
of  D.  Mibe  Home,  Esq.,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  pictures. 

•  w  And  Swinton  laid  the  lanee  in  rot 
Tbftt  tunedf  of  yore,  the  tpariding  erect 
Of  CUrence'i  Flantagenet." 

Lay  of  tht  Ltul  Mi»$ini,  c.  r.,  i.  4. 
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Id  the  immediaU  neighbourhod,  tha  l^re«d  is  croued  ij  the 
Union  Wire  Suapension  Bridge,  conitructed  in  ISSO  hj  C»phun 
Skmuel  Brown.  Ita  length  a  437  feet  i  width,  18  ;  height  of 
pier*  »boTe  low-w«ter  nurk,  69.  It  wm  long  coniidered  one 
of  the  huidBomest  atructurei  of  it>  kind  in  Sootland.  Nekr 
P&xton  the  Tweed  ii  joined  by  the  Wliitadder,  the  principal 
river  which  flows  through  BerwickBhire.  On  its  banks,  a  few 
miles  to  the  uorth-weat,  is  Ninewells,  the  pateinal  seat  of  David 
Hume.  Near  TelTet  Hall  Station,  ia  Halidon  Hill,  where 
the  famous  battle  was  fought  in  1333,  between  the  English 
and  Scotch,  and  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  The  train 
shortlj  after  this  reftches  Berwick.    (See  page  1G.) 
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Edinbubob  to  Pbsblas,  bt  Railway. 

The  train!  for  this  jonrney  start  from  the  Waverley  Bridge  Station,  Princes 
Street,  and  the  time  taken  is  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  principal  stations  passed  on 
the  way,  are,  PortobeUo,  Musselburgh,  Dalkeith*  Hawthomden,  BoaUn,  Fenicuick, 
Leadbnm,  and  Eddleston;  and  the  country  all  along  the  line  is  very  pleasing, 
altiiongh  not  by  any  means  striking.  In  the  summer  months  a  coach  nms  in 
oonnecii<»  with  the  railway  flcom  Peebles  to  Innerleithen. 

The  town  of  Peebles  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Riyer  Tweed;  and  is  an  excellent  station  for  trout 
fishing.  From  its  position  on  the  direct  road  to  the  royal 
forest  of  fittrick,  it  became  at  an  early  period  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  the  scene  of  the 
celebrated  poem  of  James  I,,  "  Peblia  to  the  Play^  The  town 
is  divided  by  the  Eddlestone  water  into  two  parts  (the  old  and 
new),  which,  however,  are  connected  by  a  new  bridge  of  one 
arch.  The  Tweed  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  five  arches, 
widened  in  1834.  The  principal  building  is  a  large  castellated 
edifice  in  the  High  Street,  an  old  residence  of  the  Queensberry^ 
family,  and  which  has  been  renovated  with  great  taste,  and 
converted  into  a  public  institution,t  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  the  following  romantic  incident,  in  connection  with 
this  hoose:— There  is  a  tradition  in  Tweeddtde,  that  when  Nidpath  Castle,  near 
Peebles,  was  inhabited  by  the  Earls  of  March,  a  mntoal  passion  sulMristed  between 
a  daughter  of  that  noble  family  and  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Tushielaw,  in  Ettrick 
Forest.  As  the  alliance  was  thought  unsuitable  by  her  parents,  the  young  man 
went  abroad.  During  his  absenee  the  young  lady  fell  into  a  oonsumption,  and  at 
length,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  life,  her  father  consented  that  her  lover 
should  be  recalled.  On  the  day  when  he  was  expected  to  pass  through  Peebles,  on 
the  road  to  Tushielaw,  the  young  lady,  though  much  exhaurted,  caused  henelf  to  be 
carried  to  the  balcony  of  a  house  in  Peebles,  belonging  to  the  family,  that  she  might 
see  him  as  he  rode  past.  Her  anxiety  and  eagerness  gave  such  force  to  her  organs, 
that  she  is  said  to  hare  distinguished  his  horse's  footsteps  at  an  incredible  distance. 
But  Tushielaw,  unprepared  for  the  change  in  her  appearance,  and  not  expecting  to 
see  her  in  that  place,  rode  on  without  recognizing  her,  or  cren  slackening  his  pace. 
The  kdy  was  unable  to  support  the  shock,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  died  in  the 
arms  of  her  attendants. 

t  The  front  tenement  has  been  converted  into  a  public  reading-room  and  library, 
containing  10,000  volumes,  selected  with  great  care.  The  range  td  buildings,  extend- 
ing southward,  contains  a  gallery  of  lurt  fiUed  with  casts  from  the  antique,  and  a 
museum.    On  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  large  hall  with  open  roof.  In 
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THIS  EDIFICE,  BCCCESSIYELT  THE  PBOPESTT  OF  THE  CKOHfl  CHUBCB, 
HATS  L0BD8  TESTER  EAEI.8  OF  TWEEDDALB,  THE  D0UGLABE8  EARLS  OF 
MARCH,  AXn  THE  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  QUESNSBERRT,  WAS  FIHALLT 
ACQUIRED  BT  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS,  AKD  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  SOCIAL 
IMPROVEMENT  PRESENTED  BT  HIM  AS  A  FREE  GIFT  TO  HIS  NATIVE 
TOWN.      1857. 

The  old  cross  of  Peebles,  an  octagonal  pillar,  200  jears  old, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  has 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  institution  stands  unrivalled  in  any 
provincial  town,  for  the  special  objects  it  has  in  view. 

The  vale  of  the  Tweed,  both  above  and  below  Peebles,  con- 
tained a  chain  of  strong  castles  to  serve  as  a  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  English  marauders.  These  castles  were  built 
in  the  shape  of  square  towers,  and  usually  consisted  of  three 
storeys — the  lower  one  on  the  ground-floor  being  vaulted,  and 
appropriated  to  the  rteeption  of  horses  and  cattle  in  times  of 
danger.  They  were  built  alternately  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  in  a  continued  view  of  each  other.  A  fire  kindled  on  the 
top  of  these  towers  was  the  signal  of  an  incursion,  and  in  this 
manner  a  tract  of  country  seventy  miles  long,  from  Berwick  to 
the  Bield,  and  fifty  broad,  was  alarmed  in  a  few  hours.* 

NidpcUh  CcutUy  the  strongest  and  the  most  entii^  of  these 
fortresses,  is  situated  about  a  mile  west  from  Peebles,  on  a 
rock  projecting  over  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  here 
runs  through  a  deep  narrow  glen.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
chief  residence  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Erasers,  from 

the  centre  of  the  semicircular  windowB  are  fine  heads  of  King  James  I.  and  Qneen 
Victoria.  Abore  the  platform  there  is  a  fine  fall4ength  portrait  of  Mr.  Chambers,  by  Sir 
John  Wataon  Gordon,  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighboorhood. 
Admission  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  keeper. 

*  "  A  score  of  fires,  I  ween 
From  height,  and  hill«  and  cliff  were  seen, 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught. 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught; 
Each  lifter  each  they  glanced  in  sight, 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night ; 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  cam, 
On  many  a  cairn's  grey  pyramid. 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid." 

Lag  cf  the  Lul  Mitutrel. 


NIDPATH  CASTLE. 


whom  the  familiea  of  LoTat  and  Baltoun  id  the  north  are 
descended.  Tbe  last  of  the  familj  io  the  male  line  was  Sir 
Simoa  Fnuer,  the  stauDch  friend  of  Wallace,  who,  in  130S. 
along  with  ComjQ,  then  guardian  of  tbe  kingdom,  defeated 
three  diTiaioQ«  uf  the  Englieh  on  th«  same  daj,  on  Roslin 
Moor,  Sir  Simon  left  two  daughters co-heiresaes,  one  of  whom 
murried  Haj  of  Yeater,  an  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale.  The  second  Bail  of  Tweeddale  garrisoned  Nidpath,  in 
1636,  for  the  seTvice  of  Charles  II.,  and  it  held  out  longer 
against  Cromwell  than  any  place  south  of  the  Forth.  The 
Tweeddblefamil;  were  so  much  impoverished  bj  their  exertions 
in  tbe  rojal  cause,  that  thej  were  obliged,  before  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  dispose  of  their  baron;  of  Nidpnth 
to  William,  first  Duke  of  Queensberrj,  who  purchased  it  for 
his  son,  tbe  first  Earl  of  March.  On  the  death  oF  the  last 
Duke  of  Queensberrj  in   1810,  tbe  Earl  of  Wemjsa,  as  heir 
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of  entail,  succeeded  to  the  Nidpath  estate.  The  castle 
was  formerly  approached  by  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  all 
of  which  were  cut  down  by  the  late  Buke  of  Queensberry 
to  impoTcrish  the  estate  before  it  descended  to  the  heir  of 
entail.  The  poet  Wordsworth  has  spoken  of  this  conduct 
with  just  indignation  in  one  of  his  sonnets.  The  late  Karl 
of  Wemyss  has,  howerer,  replanted  the  demesne,  and  the 
woods  are  assuming  a  luxuriant  appearance.  The  remains  of 
a  Roman  camp  at  Lyne,  four  miles  distant,  are  worthy  of  a 
▼isit,  as  is  also  the  vale  of  Manor,  about  the  same  distance,  and 
which  contains  the  cottage  and  graye  of  David  Ritchie,  the 
original  of  the  Black  Dwarf  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

From  Peebles  a  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to 

iNlTBBLBITHBir, 

[Jim.-  Biddd's.] 

six  miles  distant.  The  road  proceeds  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Tweed  by  Kerfield,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
are  King's  Meadows  and  Hayston  (Sir  Adam  Hay,  Bart.)  We 
next  pass  in  succession  the  ruins  of  Horsburgh  Castle,  the 
property  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Horsburghs,  now  resident 
at  Pirn  ;  Eailzie,  Nether  Horsburgh,  Oardrona,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  old  family  of  Williamson,  and  Glenormiston  House 
(W.  Chambers,  Esq.) 

The  village  of  Innerleithen,  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers, 
and  noted  for  its  mineral  well,  occupies  a  picturesque  situation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  novel  of 
St.  Ronan's  Well,  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  its  beauties, 
which,  however,  have  been  somewhat  impaired,  since  his  day, 
by  the  erection  of  numerous  woollen  imills.  A  wooden  bridge 
leads  across  the  Tweed  to  the  hamlet  of  Traquair  and  Traquair 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  river  Quair,  near  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  At  a 
short  distance,  at  the  base  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  lawn,  a  few 
birch  trees  may  be  seen,  the  scanty  remains  of  the  famed 
"  Bush  aboon  Traquair." 

At  a  short  distance  from  Innerleithen  is  Pirn,  a  seat  of  the 
Horsburgh  family ;  and  three  miles  further,  on  entering 
Selkirkshire,  is  Holylee  (Ballantyne,  Esq.)     A  mile  beyond,  on 
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the  oppoiiCe  side  of  the  rirer,  ar«  the  luiss  of  Elib&nlc  Toner, 
from  which  Lord  Elibauk  tabei  his  title.  Two  miles  further 
on  is  Ashestiel  (Qener&l  Sir  Ju.  Russell),  once  the  residence  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  sud  where  he  wrote  part  of  the  La;  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,*  and  Marmion.  "A  more  beautiful  situation," 
sajs  Mr.  Loclchart,  "  for  the  residence  of  a  poet  could  not  be 
conceived.  A  milebejond  this  the  road  crosses  Caddon  Water, 
and  at  the  village  of  Clorenfordi,  joins  the  road  from  Ediu- 
bui^h  to  Selkirk.  Two  miles  bejond,  it  passes  the  old 
mansion-house  of  Faimalee,  now  almost  in  mini,  and  Tair,  the 
seat  of  Alezaoder  Pringle,  Esq,  of  Whjtbank,  one  of  the  love- 
liest spots  in  Scotland,  closely  surrounded  bj  hills  most  luxu- 
riantly wooded.  The  road  then  crosses  the  Tweed  at  Tair 
bridge,  from  which  the  liver  Ettrick  and  town  of  Selkirk  are 
two  miles  distant. 

*  TbupaODiiiiiybeciDMdendH  the  "bii(ht«QnBB>t«ai>«a,'' is  which  ill 
■he  4eucit  drunu  of  bis  jcnthrul  Incj  hud  It  lenftli  ronsd  tipunan  fa-  iheii 
■CrcBgtb,  ipLrit,  taier/kmt,  uul  bnuit;.    In  the  clobug  liaei — 
•^  aaih'd  it  the  hup — the  Uinitrel  gone  i 

And  did  ho  vudcr  forth  alone  P 

ALme.  Ld  bdi^nce  end  ege, 

Td  libgET  oat  hie  pilgrimeft  f 

Ho', — close  beDeetli  proud  If everfe  tower 

Anee  (he  Miiutrel-e  humble  bowa,"  etc. 
— in  Iheee  cberming  linee  he  hee  embodied  whet  wmj,  at  the  tioie  when  he  peimed 
them,  the  chief  dey^ditam  of  Aihectiel — LotVtMrFt  LifaofSeoit- 
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Steamboats  sail  Ibr  Alloa  and  Stirling  every  day  from  Granton  Pier. 
Trains  from  Waverley  Bridge  Station,  and  coaches  from  Croall's  Office, 
4  Princes  Street,  where  correct  information  as  to  the  hours  of  sailing  may 
be  obtained. 

Looking  straight  across  the  Firth,  on  leaving  Granton  Pier,  the 
bargh  of  Burntisland  may  be  observed  directly  opposite.  Shortly  after 
may  be  seen  on  the  same  side  Lauriston  Castle,  formeriy  the  property  of 
John  Law,  the  projector  of  the  Mississippi  scheme.  On  the  north  shore 
is  Aberdonr,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  near  which  is  the  island  of 
Inchcolm,  containing  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  founded  m  1123  by 
Alexander  I.  To  the  north  of  this,  on  the  mainland,  are  Dalgetty  Church 
and  Cockaimey  (Sir  Robert  Mowbray).  On  the  south  shore  are  the 
vOIage  of  Cramond,  and  Dalmeny  Parle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
and  directly  opposite  is  DonibrisUe  (the  Earl  of  Moray).  A  short  way  to 
the  westward  lies  Inverlieithing,  and  where  the  coast  contracts  are  the 
towns  of  North  and  South  Queensferry,  with  the  islet  of  Inchgarvie 
between.  On  a  rocky  promontory,  on  the  north  shore,  are  the  ruins  of 
Rosyth  Castle  (page  108).  A  litde  beyond  South  Queensferry  is  Dnndas 
Castle.  Further  on,  upon  the  same  side,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
id  Hopetoun  House  (the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  |{age  108),  and  on  a  peninsula 
to  the  westward  stands  Blackness  Castle.  On  the  north  side  of  Uie  Forth, 
close  by  the  village  of  Charleston,  stands  Broomhall  (the  Earl  of  Elgin). 
Further  on  are  Crombie  Point  and  Crombie  House,  then  the  village  of 
Torrybum,  next  Tony  House  (J.  Hay  Wemyss,  Esq.  of  Wemyss  Castle) 
and  Newmills  village.  Returning  to  the  south  coast,  and  proceeding 
westward,  may  be  seen  in  succession  Carriden  House*  (James  Hope, 
Esq.),  Kirkgrange  Salt  Pans,  Borrowstonness,  Kinneil  House,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  late 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Grangemouth,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Carron  Water.  On  the  north  side  is  Yalleyfield  (Sir  Henry  Preston,  Bart), 
and  near  it  the  ancient  and  decayed  burgh  of  Culross  (pronounced 
Cooro99),i    In  an  old  house,  called  **  The  Palace,**  dated  1697,  once  the 

*  In  a  house,  close  upon  the  shore,  which  now  senrn  as  a  sort  of  lodge  to  this 
property,  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  was  bom. 

t  ColroSB  was  funons  for  the  manufiicture  of  girdUi,  the  round  iron  platea  on 
vhiefa  the  people  of  Scotland  bake  their  harley  and  oaten  bread.  "The  hanmennen 
of  Edinburgh  are  no'  that  bad  at  giidles  for  carcakea,  neither,  tiiough  the  Ou'roaa 
hammennai  hare  tiie  gree  for  that"— flMr<  of  Mid-LoiMan,  rol.  ii.,  p.  254. 

Cnlroaa  waa  also  celebrated  for  its  lalt-paus  and  coal  mines.  In  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  the  coal-mines  were  worked  a  great  way  under  the  bed  of  the  Forth,  and 
the  eoals  were  ahipped  at  a  mound  which  defended  from  the  water  tiie  mouth  of  a 
sttbterraneooi  ooammication  witii  flie  ooal-pit   James  VI.,  when  on  a  Tint  to  the 
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rttidenoe  of  Sir  Greorge  Bmoe,  the  oefling  and  ends  of  an  attic-room  con- 
tain some  cnrioos  paintings,  quaintly  inscribed.  Of  these  mottoes  the 
ibUowing  is  a  specimen  :— 

"  He  whofe  tonge  before  his  witt  dothe  runne, 
Oft  fpeikls  too  foone,  and  greivt  when  he  hes  done.'*  * 

Immediately  behind  it  are  the  mins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  in 
1217  by  Malcolm  Earl  of  Fife.  At  the  Beformadon,  its  possessions  were 
conferred  upon  Sir  James  Colville,  irho  was  created  Lord  Colville  of 
Culroas.  From  the  family  of  Colville  it  passed  to  the  Earls  of  Dundonald, 
who  sold  it  to  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Preston,  Bart.  A  little  further  on  is 
Dunemarle  (Miss  Ersliine),  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  mansions 
on  the  Fife  coast  Tradition  says  the  site  was  once  occupied  by  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Macduff«,  Thanes  of  Fifis,  and  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  famous 
murder  of  Lady  Macduff  and  her  children,  by  order  of  Macbeth.  The 
next  house  is  Blair  Castle,  and  about  a  mile  beyond  this  is  Sands  House 
(Johnstone,  Esq.),  after  which  the  touridt  reaches  the  small  port  of  Kin- 
cardine. Near  it  is  Tulliallan  Castle,  the  residence  of  Baroness  Keith 
and  Count  Flahault,  built  by  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  the  father  of 
the  present  proprietriz  (who  is  also  the  lineal  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  Scotland— the  Mercers  of  Aldie).  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood la  Kinnaird  House,  the  seat  of  James  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian 
traveller,  who  after  all  the  dangers  encountered  in  foreign  lands,  met  his 
death  by  fklling  down  the  staircase  of  his  own  house.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water  is  Higgin's  Kook  (J.  Bum  Murdoch,  Esq.),  and  beyond 
it,  upon  a  height,  Airth  Castle  (Graham,  Esq.),  adjoining  which  there  is 
a  square  tower,  built  in  1298,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Wallace's  Tower.  Airth  Castle  contains  original 
portraits  of  the  celebrated  Claverhouse,  and  of  the  **  admirable  Crichton.** 
About  a  mile  to  the  west  is  Dunmore  House  (Earl  of  Dunmore),  and 
nearly  opposite,  upon  the  right,  is  Kennet  House  (Robert  Bruce,  Esq.) 
Further  on,  upon  the  same  side,  is  Clackmannan,  the  capital  of  the  small 
county  of  that  name ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  town,  on  an  eminence,  is 
Clackmannan  Tower,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bobert  Bruce,  and  now 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  Close  beside  the  tower  once  stood 
the  Csmily  house  of  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  old  Jacobite  lady  who  knighted  the  poet  Bums  with  a  sword  which 
belonged  to  King  Robert  the  Brace.    The  sword  and  a  helmet  of  the 

popiietor.  Sir  George  Brace,  being  conducted,  by  Mb  own  desire,  into  the  coal-pit, 
waa  led  to  aaeend  from  it  by  the  mound,  when  it  was  high-tide.  Seeing  himself 
■nrroonded,  on  aU  aidea,  by  water,  he  appnrehended  a  plot,  and  bawled  out "  Treaion ; " 
but  Sir  George  soon  diipeUad  his  Majesty's  fears,  by  handing  him  into  an  elegant 
pnuaee  that  was  lying  alongside. 

*  Proceed,  of  Antiq.  Soe.  of  Scot.,  yol.  ii.  pp.  339-42. 
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Kiiig*!  are  now  in  the  posaeeiion  of  Lord  Elgin,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Brace  family,  and  are  to  be  seen  at  Broomball,  near  Dunfermline.  Abont 
a  mile  beyond  Clackmannan,  surrounded  by  eztensiye  collieries  and 
distilleries,  is  the  town  of  Alloa  [Itms:  Royfld  Oak  Hotel;  Crown  Inn; 
Ship  Inn].  Alloa  House  (Earl  of  Mar)  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire 
about  sixty  years  ago,  but  there  is  still  standing  the  original  tower,  an 
erection  of  the  thirteenth  centary.  It  is  ninety  feet  high,  and  the  walls 
are  eleven  feet  thick.  At  Alloa  commence  the  windings  called  the 
"  Links  of  Forth,"  celebrated  in  a  poem  of  that  name,  by  Hector  M'Neili. 
These  windings  of  the  river  form  a  great  number  of  peninsulas,  of  a  voy 
ftrtile  soil,  which  gave  rise  to  the  old  rhyme, — 

'*The  lairdship  o*  the  bonnie  links  o'  Forth 
Ib  better  than  an  Earldom  o'  the  North." 

The  distance  by  land  from  Alloa  to  Stirling  Bridge  is  only  six  miles, 
while  by  water  it  is  twelve.  On  the  same  side  as  Alloa,  and  a  little  to 
the  westward,  is  Tullibody  House  (a  residence  of  the  Abercromby  family), 
and  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 
Beyond  Tullibody,  on  the  same  side,  are  the  Ochil  Hills  and  the  vale  of 
the  Devon,  famed  for  its  romantic  beauty.  Nearly  opposite  Cambus  is 
Polmaise  (Murray,  £sq.)  Further  on,  upon  the  right,  are  the  ruins  of 
Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  founded  by  David  L,  in  1147,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  and  one  of  the  richest  abbeys  in 
Scotland.  At  the  reformation,  its  possessions  were  bestowed  by  James 
YI.  on  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  but  about  the  year  1737  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Town  Council  of  Stirling,  for  the  benefit  of  Cowan*s  Hospital.  Of 
the  once  extensive  fabric,  there  remain  only  a  few  broken  walls  and  the 
belfry  tower.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  Abbey  Craig,  and  soon  after  the 
tourist  reaches  Stirling. 


Edinbuboh  to  Stiblino,  bt  Railway.* 

The  first  part  of  this  journey,  as  far  as  Falkirk,  is  performed 
on  the  line  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company, 
and  from  that  northwards  by  the  Scottish  Central.  Proceed- 
ing westwards  from  Edinburgh  through  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  Princes  Street,  shortly  after  emerging  ^om  the  tunnel, 
Corstorphine  Hill,  richly  wooded  and  studded  with  villas,  is 
seen  on  the  right,  and  the  Pentland  Hills  on  the  left  Three 
miles  from  Edinburgh  is  the  Tillage  of  Corstorphine,  and  about 
seven  miles  farther  the  line  crosses  a  very  fine  viaduct  over  the 

*  llie  tooxist  may  book  throogh  to  the  Troncht,  in  which  case  he  diai^;ea  car- 
riage* at  Stirling,  and  gets  the  coach  at  Callaader. 
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Almond  water,  and  enters  Linlithgowshire.  To  the  right  are 
seen  the  grounds  of  Newliston  (Hog,  Esq.),  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Stair,  who  is  said  to  have  planted  the 
woods  around  the  house  according  to  the  position  of  the  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where  he  commanded  under  G^rge 
II.*  A  short  distance  beyond,  to  the  right,  a  glance  may  be 
had  of  the  ruins  of  Niddry  Castle,  then  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Seton,  where  Queen  Mary  passed  the  first  night  after  her 
escape  from  Lochleven  Castle.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood is  the  village  of  Winchburgh,  where  Edward  II.  first 
halted  in  his  fiight  from  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  Seventeen 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake,  is 
the  ancient  royal  burgh  and  county  town  of 

LINLITHGOW. 

[/«» :  The  Star  and  Garter.    Fopnlation  4313.] 

So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Linlithgow 
was  one  of  the  principal  burghs  in  the  kingdom.  It  contains 
a  few  old  fashioned  houses,  which  belonged  of  old  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  their  preceptory  at  Torphichen, 
in  this  county. 

.  The  most  interesting  object  in  Linlithgow  is  the  Palace,  a 
massive  quadrangular  edifice,  situated  upon  an  eminence  which 
advances  a  little  way  into  the  lake.  It  occupies  about  an  acre 
of  ground,  and,  though  in  ruins,  is  still  a  picturesque  and 
beautiful  object.     Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  alludes  to  it ; — 

*  ^  Daring  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  roate  of  the  Highland  army  baring  brought 
them  near  NewUston,  an  alarm  aroie  in  the  Councila  of  Prince  Cbarlea,  leat  the 
Mac  Donalds  of  Glencoe  ahould  seise  the  opportunity  of  marking  their  recollection  of 
the  maasacre  of  Glencoe,  by  burning  or  plundering  the  hooae  of  the  descendant  of 
their  persecutor ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  guard  shotUd  be  posted  to  protect  the 
house  of  Lord  Stair.  MacDonald  of  Glencoe  heard  the  resolution,  and  deemed  his 
honour  and  ttiat  of  his  dan  concerned.  He  demanded  an  audience  of  Charles 
Edward,  and,  admitting  the  propriety  of  placing  a  guard  on  a  bouse  so  obnoxious 
to  the  fe^ngs  of  the  Highland  amy,  and  to  those  of  his  own  clan  in  particular, 
he  demanded,  as  a  matter  of  right  rather  than  of  farour,  that  the  protectii^  guard 
should  be  sappUed  by  the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe.  The  request  of  the  liigh-spirited 
diieftain  was  granted,  and  the  MacDonalds  guarded  from  the  slightest  iqjury  the 
house  of  the  cruel  and  crafty  statesman  who  had  derised  and  directed  the  massacre 
of  their  ancestors."— 2Vz/m  Q^a  Qrandfaiker,  vol.  ir.  p.  23. 

It  was  in  the  family  of  the  first  Lord  Stair  that  the  tragic  incident  occurred 
which  fonas  the  groundwork  of  Sir  Walter  Seotf  s  Ule  of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammer- 

UMMf." 
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"OfiUlhciMlicaMhiT  i       Hov  UvLhthe  bl«kUid> 

"  '"  "     "  e  njjbl  dvelUnf  The  wild  Duck  teZlt  from  thoTDy" 


tor  the  njjbl  dvelUnf  The  wild  buck  beUt  from  thrany  bnkc, 

I  DcnHud^  tOi  beyond  comput  The  coot  direa  mcjry  od  ti» 

Linlilhitrw ig  eimIUhi.  The uddul heut  migblpln 
nd  iti  it!  puk  in  getiiu  June,  To  loe  t  ecene  lo  gftj. 


Tbe  inteiiial  archiMcture  a  elegut,  but  the  exterior  hu 
ft  heavjr  Appe&nDce  from  the  wMit  of  windows.  Over  the 
iaterior  of  the  graad  gftte  ia  a  niche  which  wm  fonnerlj 
filled  b;  a  statue  of  Pope  Julius   II.,  who  preiented  Jame* 
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v.. with  the  sword  of  state,  which  still  forms  part  of  the 
regalia.  It  was  destroyed  during  the  last  century  hy  a  black- 
smith, who  had  heard  popery  inyeighed  against  in  the  neigh- 
bouring church.  AboTe  tlds  entrance  was  the  Parliament 
Hall,  once  a  splendid  apartment,  with  a  beautifuUy  ornamented 
chimney  at  one  end,  and  underneath  it  has  been  a  magnificent 
piazza.  This  part  of  the  palace  is  understood  to  have  been 
begun  by  James  lY.,  and  finished  and  ornamented  by  his 
successor.  The  west  side  of  the  palace  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  contains  the  room  where  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  was 
bom.* 

In  one  of  the  yaults  below,  James  III.  found  shelter 
when  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination  from  some  of  his 
rebellious  subjects.  The  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the 
most  modem,  having  been  built  by  James  YI.  shortly  after  his 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1617.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  are  the 
ruins  of  an  elaborately  carved  fountain,  erected  by  James  Y. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Palace  seems  to  have  been  a  tower  or 
fort,  fir^t  built  by  Edward  I.,  who  inhabited  it  in  person  a 
whole  winter.  It  was  taken  and  demolished  by  Bruce  in  1307 .t 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  English  during 
the  minority  of  David  II.,  but  was  again  burnt  down  in  1424. 
The  palace  was  finally  reduced  to  its  present  ruinous  condition 
by  Hawlejr's  dragoons,  who  were  quartered  in  it  on  the  night 

*  Her  htiuTt  who  then  lay  on  bis  deathbed  at  Falkland,  on  being  told  of  her 
birth,  replied  "Ii  it  lo?*'  reflecting  on  the  alliance  which  had  placed  the  Stewart 
ft^nily  on  the  throne,  "  then  Ood'a>  will  be  done.  It  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go 
with  a  laas."  With  these  words  he  tamed  his  face  to  the  woll,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

f  It  was  taken  in  the  following  remarkable  way :  —The  garrison  was  supplied 
with  hay  by  a  ndghbooring  rustie,  of  the  name  of  Binnodt  or  Binning,  who 
fsroored  the  interest  of  Bruce.  "  Binnock  had  been  ordered  by  the  English  goremor 
to  furnish  some  eart-loads  of  hay,  of  which  they  were  in  want.  He  promised  to 
bring  it  aeeordingly :  but  the  night  before  he  drore  the  hay  to  the  castle,  he  stationed 
a  party  of  his  friends,  as  well  armed  as  possible,  near  the  entrance,  where  they 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  garrison,  and  gave  them  directions  that  fhey  should  come 
to  his  Bssiatanee  as  soon  as  they  should  hear  him  cry  a  signal,  which  was  to  be, — 
'CaU  all,  caQ  all !'  Then  he  loaded  a  great  waggon  witii  hay ;  but  in  Uie  waggon  he 
placed  eight  strong  men,  well  armed,  lying  flat  on  their  breasts,  and  covered  over 
with  bay,  so  that  they  oould  not  be  seen.  Ue  himsdf  walked  carelessly  beside  the 
waggon ;  and  he  chose  ttie  stoutest  and  bravest  of  his  servants  to  be  the  driver,  who 
canried  at  his  belt  a  strong  axe  or  hatchet.  In  this  way  Binnock  approached  the 
eastle  early  in  the  morning ;  and  the  watchman,  who  only  saw  two  men,  Binnock 
being  one  of  them,  with  a  eait  of  hay,  which  they  expected,  opened  the  gates,  and 
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of  the  31st  of  January  1746.  A  grant  has  been  made  by 
Goyemment  to  renew  some  parts  of  the  building,  and  to  arrest 
farther  dilapidation. 

The  Church,  a  yenerable  and  impressiye  structure,  stands 
between  the  Palace  and  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  few  entire 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Scotland.  It  was  founded 
by  Dayid  I.,  and  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  who 
was  also  considered  the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  but  it 
was  ornamented  chiefly  by  George  Crichton,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. 
It  is  now  diyided  by  a  partition  wall,  and  the  eastern  half  alone 
is  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  was  in  an  aisle  in  this  Church, 
according  to  tradition,  that  James  TV.  was  sitting  when  he  saw 
the  strange  apparition  which  warned  him  against  his  fatal  expe- 
dition to  England.*  In  front  of  the  Town-house  stands  the 
Cross  Well,  yery  curious  and  elegant,  built  in  1807,  but  said 
to  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  original,  erected  in  1620.  The  sculpture 
is  yery  elaborate,  and  the  water  is  made  to  pour  in  great  pro- 
fusion from  the  mouths  of  a  multitude  of  grotesque  figures. 

raised  up  the  portcuIUB,  to  permit  them  to  enter  the  castle.  But  as  loon  as  the  cart 
had  gotten  under  the  gateway,  Binnock  made  a  sign  to  his  servant,  vho>  with  his 
axe,  suddenly  cut  asunder  the  msm,  that  is,  the  yoke  which  fastens  the  horses  to  the 
cart,  and  the  horses,  finding  themselves  free,  naturally  started  forward,  the  cart 
remaining  behind  under  the  arch  of  the  gate.  A.t  the  same  moment,  Binnock  cried, 
as  loud  as  he  could,  'Call  all,  call  all  1*  and,  drawing  the  sword  which  he  had  under 
his  country  habit,  he  killed  the  porter.  The  armed  men  then  jumped  up  from  under 
the  hay  where  they  lay  concealed,  and  rushed  on  the  Engli^  guard.  Tht  English- 
men tried  to  shut  the  gates,  but  they  could  not,  because  the  cart  of  hay  remained  in 
the  gateway,  and  prevented  the  foldbig-docnrs  from  being  dosed.  The  portcnUis  was 
also  let  fall,  but  the  grating  was  caught  on  the  cart,  and  so  could  not  drop  to  (he 
ground.  The  men  who  were  in  ambush  near  the  gate,  hearing  the  cry,  *  Call  all,  call  all !' 
ran  to  assist  those  who  had  leapt  out  from  amongst  the  hay ;  the  castle  was  taken, 
and  all  the  Englishmen  killed  or  made  prisouers.  King  Bobert  rewarded  Binnock  by 
bestowing  on  him  an  estate,  which  his  posterity  long  afterwards  eqjoyed.  The 
Binnings  of  Wallyford,  descmded  from  that  person,  stiU  bear  in  their  coat  armorial  a 
wain  loaded  with  hay,  with  the  motto, '  Yirtute  doloque,'— To/m  qf  a  Grandfatker, 
vol.  i.  p.  1S9. 

*  The  ttory  is  told  by  Pitscattis  with  dtaracteristic  simplicity :— "  The  king  came 
to  lifhgow,  where  he  happened  to  be  for  the  time  at  the  Counetl,  very  sad  and 
dolorous,  making  his  devotion  to  God  to  send  hhn  good  chance  and  fortune  in  hii 
voyage.  In  this  meantime,  then  came  a  man,  clad  in  a  blue  gown,  in  at  the  kirk 
door,  and  belted  about  him  in  a  roll  of  linen  doth.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  two- 
and-fifty  years,  with  a  great  pike>stalf  in  his  hand,  and  came  first  forward  among  the 
lords,  crying  and  speiring  (asking)  for  the  king ;  but,  when  he  saw  the  king,  he  made 
him  little  reverence  or  salutation,  but  leaned  down  grofling  on  the  desk  before  him, 
and  said  to  him  in  this  manner,  as  after  fofiows ;— '  Sir  king,  my  motlwr  hath  sent  me 
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Between  the  Cross  Well  and  the  Railway  Station,  there  is 
another  fountain,  surmounted  by  a  curious  effigy  of  St.  Michael, 
under  which  is  the  quaint  legend — "  Saint  Michael  is  kinde  to 
Strangers^"  The  rast  copiousness  of  water  at  Linlithgow  is 
alluded  to  in  the  following  well-known  rhyme : — 

''Glasgow  for  bells, 
lithgow  for  wells, 
Fa'kirk  for  beans  and  )>ea8, 
Peebles  for  dashes  and  leea.*' 

It  was  in  Linlithgow  that  David  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh,  on  the  23d  of  January  1570,  shot  the  Regent  Murray, 
when  passing  through  the  town,  in  reyenge  for  a  private 
injury.  The  house  from  which  the  shot  was  fired  belonged  to 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  lately  replaced  by  a 
modem  edifice. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Linlithgow,  the  line  crosses  the 
viaduct  over  the  Avon,  and  enters  Stirlingshire.  The  tourist 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the 
carse  of  Falkirk,  as  seen  from  the  lino  sloping  northwards  to 
Grangemouth  and  the  Firth  of  Forth.  On  the  face  of  an 
eminence  overlooking  this  is 

Falkirk, 

limn — The  Red  lion.] 

surrounded  by  iron  works,  and  presenting  rather  a  forbidding 
appearance.  The  town  is  an  ancient  one,  having  been  of  some 
note  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  old  church, 
which  was  demolished  about  thirty  years  ago,  was  erected  in 
1057  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  The  original  name  of  the 
town  was  Eglishhreckk^  signifying  "  the  speckled  church,"  in 
allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  colour  of  the  stones.     In  the 

to  yon,  desiring  yon  not  to  pass,  at  this  time,  where  thon  art  purposed ;  for  if  thou 
does,  thou  wUt  not  fare  well  in  thy  jonmey,  nor  none  that  passes  with  thee.  Further, 
she  bade  thee  mell  (meddle)  with  no  woman,  nor  use  their  counsel,  nor  let  them 
touch  thy  body,  nor  thou  theirs ;  for  if  thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and 
brought  to  shame.' 

*'  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words  unto  the  king's  grace,  the  evening  song  was 
near  done,  and  the  kin^  paused  on  thir  words,  studying  to  give  him  an  answer ;  but 
in  the  meantime,  before  the  king's  eyes,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  IcKtds  that  were 
about  him  for  the  time,  this  manTsnisbed  away."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
supposed  apparition  was  a  contriTance  of  the  queen  to  deter  James  from  his  impo- 
litic warfare. 
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churchyard  are  shown  the  graves  of  two  celebrated  Scottish 
heroes — Sir  John  Graham,  the  friend  of  Wallace,  and  Sir 
John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  both  of  whom  fell  fighting  brarely 
against  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1298.  Orer 
the  former  a  monument  was  erected  with  an  inscription,  which 
has  been  renewed  three  times  since  his  death.  It  at  present 
stands  thus : — 

TitANSLATION. 

Here  lyes  Sir  John  the  Grame,  baith  wight  and  wife, 
Ane  of  the  chief  reikwit  Scotland  thrife, 
An  better  knight  not  to  the  world  was  lent, 
Nor  was  gude  Grame  of  truth  and  hardiment. 

xxii.  Julii  anno  1298. 

MZNTS  MANUQUE  POTXNS,  ET  VALLAE  FIDUS  ACHATES, 
CONDZTUR  HIC  GRAMVS,  BELLO  INTERFECTUS  AB  ANGLZS. 

In  the  churchyard  is  also  to  be  seen  the  monument  of  two 
bra^e  officers,  Sir  Robert  Monro  of  Foulis,  and  his  brother, 
Dr.  Monro,  who  were  killed  in  the  second  battle  of  Falkirk, 
January  17,  1746.  Falkirk  is  noted  for  its  great  cattle- 
markets  or  trystSy  held  thrice  a-year,  to  which  a  vast  number 
of  black  cattle  and  sheep  are  brought  from  the  Highlands  and 
Islands. 

About  two  miles  north  of  the  town  are  the  celebrated 
Carron  Iron  Works,  among  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Near  Grahamston — a  suburb  of  Falkirk  by  which  the 
railway  passes — the  battle  already  alluded  to  was  fought,  in 
1298,  between  the  forces  of  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots,  under 
Wallace  and  Sir  John  Qraham,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  The  battle  of  Falkirk-muir,  between  the  royal  forces, 
under  General  Hawley,  and  the  Highlanders,  in  which  the 
latter  gained  a  complete  victory,  was  fought  on  the  high 
ground  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  from  which  there 
is  a  remarkably  extensive  and  beautiful  view.  Hawley  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  detained  at  Callander  House  *  by  the 

*  Callander  House  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow  and  Callander,  is  noted  for 
lis  historical  associations.  The  trendbi  of  "  Graham's  Dyke, "  or  wall  of  Antoninoa, 
runs  through  the  Park,  and  may  be  traced  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  'litis 
wonderful  work  was  constructed  by  the  Romans,  as  a  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  dyde,  and  extended  across 
the  country. 
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wit  and  gaiet^r  of  the  Countess  of  Kilmarnock  (whose  husband 
was  with  the  Prince's  army),  until  the  Highlanders  had  taken 
up  an  advantageous  position,  and  were  ready  to  attack  his 
army.  The  consequence  of  this  negligence,  coupled  with  an 
incapacity  to  act,  was,  that  his  troops  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  completely  routed.*' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this,  is  the  junction  where  the 
Scottish  Central  line  of  railway  commences.  Proceeding  by 
it,  we  arrive  at  Larbert  Station,  near  which  are  the  village  of 
Larbert,  and  Larbert  House.  In  Larbert  Church,  Bruce,  the 
famous  Abyssinian  traveller,  lies  interred,  and  Kinnaird,  his 
patrimonial  estate,  is  at  no  great  distance.  A  mile  and  a 
half  farther  on,  the  line  passes  through  the  remains  of  the 
Tor  wood  Forest,  where  Sir  William  Wallace  is  said  to  have 
found  shelter  in  a  tree  when  pursued  by  his  enemies.  At 
Torwood-bead,  Mr.  Cargill,  in  1680,  excommunicated  Charles 
XL,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  ministry.  About  four  miles 
farther  on,  is  the  Station  and  village  of  Bannockbum,  remark- 
able for  the  famous  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  June 
4th,  1314  (see  p.  186). 

*  "Hawlcj  had  not  a  better  bead,  and  certainly  a  mnch  worse  heart,  than  Sir 
John  Cope,  who  was  a  humane,  good-tempered  man.  The  new  general  ridiculed 
severely  the  conduct  of  bis  predecessor,  and  xememberiog  that  he  had  seen,  in  171&, 
the  left  wing  of  the  Highlanders  broken  by  a  charge  of  the  Duke  of  A.rgyle's  horse, 
which  came  upon  them  across  a  morass,  he  resolved  to  manaeurre  in  the  same  manner. 
He  forgot,  howerer,  a  material  drcumstance^that  the  morass  at  Sheriffmnir  was 
hard  frozen,  which  made  some  difference  in  ftiToar  of  the  cavalry.  Uawley*s  ma- 
nceuvre,  as  commanded  and  executed,  plunged  a  great  part  of  his  dragoons  up  to 
the  saddle-laps  in  a  bog,  where  the  Highlanders  cut  them  to  pieces  with  so  little 
trouble,  that,  as  one  of  the  p^formers  assured  us,  the  feat  was  as  easy  as  slicing 
bacon.  The  gallantry  of  some  of  the  English  regiments  beat  off  the  HigUand  charge 
on  another  point,  and,  amid  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  which  has  been  seldom 
equalled,  the  field  presented  the  singular  proepert  of  two  armies  flying  different  ways 
at  the  same  momoit.  The  king's  troops,  however,  ran  fastest  and  farthert,  and  were 
the  last  to  recover  their  courage ;  indeed,  they  retreated  that  night  to  Falkirk,  leaving 
their  guns,  burning  their  tents,  and  striking  a  new  panic  into  the  British  nation, 
which  was  but  just  recovering  from  the  flutter  excited  by  what,  in  olden  times, 
would  have  been  called  the  Bald  of  Derby.  In  the  dnwiog-room  which  took  place 
at  Saint  James's  on  the  day  the  news  arrived,  all  countenances  were  marked  with 
doubt  and  apprehension,  excepting  those  of  CkK)rge  the  Second,  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
and  Sir  John  Cope,  who  was  radiant  with  joy  at  Hawley's  discomfiture.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  the  two  generals  was  so  cloeely  connected,  that  a  noble  peer  of  Scotland, 
upon  the  same  day,  addressed  Sir  John  Cope  by  the  title  of  General  Hawley,  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  those  who  heard  the  quid  pro  quo.**— Si%  Waltkk  Scott'^ 
Proae  fTorkt,  vol.  xix.  p.  308. 


_^-^l^: 


Kirtli  or  KoTth.    Foimlalioo.  11.S3I. 

Stirliog  19  deligbtfullj  situated  on  an  emiosnce,  Dear  the 
river  Forth,  and  bears  in  its  external  appearance  some 
reaemblance  to  Edinburgh,  on  k  small  scale.  The  moit  interest- 
ing and  conspicuous  object  is  the  castle,  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  precipitous  rock,  and  which  figures  io  the  higtorj  of  Scotland, 
from  an  earlj  period.  Aleiauder  I.  died  in  it  in  1 124,  and  sub- 
lequeDtl;  it  became  the  subject  of  frequent  and  protracted 
sieges.  In  113114  it  held  out  for  three  months  against  Edward 
I.  at  the  head  of  a  ponerful  army,  and  so  resolute  was  the 
defence,  that  he  fouDd  it  necess&rj  to  procure  all  the  besieging 
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implements  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  to  call  upon  all 
knights  and  adyenturers  to  join  his  forces.  One  of  these 
engines,  called  the  Wolf,  was  peculiarly  destructive  ;  a  breach 
was  made,  the  ditch  was  filled  up  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and 
the  castle  was  taken.  Stirling  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  English  for  ten  years  after  this,  and  of  such  importance 
was  it  considered  as  a  stronghold,  that  to  preyent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  Edward  II.  assembled  a 
great  army,  and  undertook  that  invasion  of  Scotland  which 
terminated  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Bannockburn.  The 
castle  surrendered  the  day  after  the  battle.  After  the  death 
of  King  Robert  Bruce  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Edward  Baliol, 
the  aspirant  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and  was  recovered  for 
King  David  Bruce  only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Stirling  became  a  royal  residence  about  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  and  was  long  the  favourite 
abode  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
James  11.  and  of  James  V.,  who  was  crowned  here ;  and  James 
YI.  and  his  eldest  son  Prince  Henry  were  baptized  in  it. 

James  III.  added  largely  to  its  architectural  beauties,  and 
built,  among  other  portions,  the  Parliament  House.  It  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  James  lY.,  and  some  amusing  incidents 
connected  with  the  court  of  that  gay  and  gallant  monarch  are 
described  in  the  poems  of  William  Dunbar. 

The  palace,*  which  was  built  by  James  Y.,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  quadrangle,  and  occupies  the  south-east  part  of  the  fortress. 
In  the  north-west  comer  there  is  an  apartment  called  the 
Douglas  Room,  in  which* William  Earl  of  Douglas  was  assassin- 
ated by  James  II.  This  powerful  noble,  who  set  at  defiance 
the  authority  both  of  the  king  and  the  law,  had  been  guilty 
of  many  acts  of  flagrant  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  had 
entered  into  a  private  bond  or  confederacy  with  the  Earls  of 
Ross  and  Crawford,  to  support  each  other  in  all  causes  and 

*  The  walli  of  the  palace  are  of  polished  stone,  corered  with  a  profiuion  of 
ornaments,  chiefly  composed  of  grotesqiie  i tataes.  Some  of  these  singnlar  specimens 
of  n^al  taste  are  still  in  excellent  preservation.  One  of  the  rooms,  usually  called 
"the  King's  Roavn" or  '*the  Presence  Chamber,"  was  adorned  with  a  nnmber of 
interesting  carved  heads,  but  these  were  removed  in  1777*  when  the  roof  of  tho 
apartment  threatened  to  fall  in.  It  is  believed  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marqnis  of  Breadalhane,  and  engravings  of  them  were  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Blackwood  in  a  besutiful  work  entitled  '*  lacunar  Strevilenae/' 
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agaiiist  ftll  persons,  not  e?en  excepting  their  sorereign.  The 
king  invited  Douglas  to  meet  him  in  Stirling  Castle  under  the 
protection  of  a  safe-conduct,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  abandon  his  confederacy  with  Crawford  and  Ross.  The 
haughty  and  stubborn  noble,  however,  obstioately  refused  to 
comply  yrith  the  request,  and  James,  losing  all  patience,  in  a 
moment  of  uncontrollable  passion  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed 
the  Earl,  exclaiming,  ^*  If  thou  wilt  not  break  the  bond,  this 
shall."  The  attendant  nobles,  some  of  whom  held  Douglas  at 
bitter  feud,  rushing  into  the  closet  where  this  tragic  incident 
occurred,  soon  despatched  the  wounded  Earl,  and  threw  his 
body  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden  below.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  on  the  spot,  and  in  October  1797,  some 
masons  who  were  making  an  excavation  in  the  garden,  about 
eight  yards  from  the  window,  found  a  human  skeleton,  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  remains  of  the  unhappy  noble, 
whose  ambition  and  turbulence  here  brought  him  to  an  untimely 
end.  The  Douglas  Room  was  accidentally  burnt  down  in 
1856,  but  has  been  carefully  rebuilt  after  the  original  form. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  a  long  low  building,  which 
was  originally  the  Chapel  Royal,  but  is  now  used  as  a  store- 
room and  armoury.  It  was  erected  in  1594  by  James  YI.,  on 
the  demolition  of  St.  Michael's  Chapel,  for  the  baptism  of  his 
eldest  son  Prince  Henry. 

During  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  Stirling  was  besieged 
and  taken,  in  1651,  by  Monk,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and 
the  ill-fated  march  of  Charles  II.  to  Worcester  had  left  Scotland 
defenceless.  The  batteries  that  played  upon  the  castle  were 
raised  within  the  burying-ground  of  the  church.  In  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  the  Highlanders,  after  their  return  from  England, 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  take  the  fortress.  Their  works  were 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  Castle  Hill,  but  they  were  so  far 
under  the  rock  that  it  was  said  the  soldiers  in  the  castle  could 
see  the  men  at  the  guns  in  the  besieging  batteries  down  to 
their  very  feet. 

The  view  from  the  battlements  of  Stirling  is  matchless,  not 
only  for  the  magnificent  scenery  which  it  commands,  but  on 
account  of  the  interesting  historical  associations  of  the  district. 
One  of  the  best  points  of  view  is  ''  the  Lady's  Look-out,"  a 
small  opening  in  the  parapet  wall  of  the  garden,  at  the  back 
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of  the  Goremor^s  house.  On  the  west  lies  the  yale  of  Men- 
teith,  bounded  by  the  Highland  mountains — Ben  Lomond 
raising  its  graceful  peak  on  the  extreme  left,  Benyenue,  Ben- 
A'an,  and  Benledi,  following  in  succession,  with  the  cone  of 
Benroirlich,  ending  with  the  humbler  summit  of  Uam-var. 
To  the  north  and  east  are  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  the  windings 
of  the  Forth  through  the  Oarse  of  Stirling,  with  its  fertile 
fields,  luxuriant  woods,  and  stately  mansions.  Drayton's 
description  of  the  Ouse  has  been  often  supposed  applicable  to 
the  Forth — 

(The  river)  **  in  meaiured  gyres  doth  whirl  herself  about : 
That,  this  way,  here,  and  there,  back,  forward,  in,  and  ont ; 
And,  like  a  sportiye  nymph,  oft  doubling  in  her  gait. 
In  labyrinth-like  turns,  and  twinings  intricate, 
Through  those  rich  fields  doth  run." 

The  Oampsie  Hills  close  the  horizon  to  the  south,  and  in  the 
foreground,  on  the  east,  are  the  town,  from  which  the  turnpike 
draws  the  eye  along  to  the  ruins  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey, 
the  Abbey  Craig,  the  Tillage  of  Oausewayhead,  and  the 
watering-place  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan. 

Underneath  the  exterior  wall,  on  the  west,  a  narrow  road 
leads  from  the  town,  and  descends  the  precipice  behind  the 
castle.  This  is  called  Ballangeich,  a  Qaelic  word  signifying 
"  windy  pass,"  which  is  remarkable  as  haviDg  furnished  the 
fictitious  name  adopted  by  James  V.  in  the  various  disguises 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assuming,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  justice  was  regularly  administered,  and  frequently 
also  from  the  less  justifiable  motive  of  gallantry.* 

*  The  two  excellent  comic  songs,  entitled  "The  Gaberlunrie  man,"  and  "We'll 
gae  BM  mair  a  roring,*'  are  said  to  hare  been  founded  on  the  success  of  this  monarch's 
amorous  adventures,  when  travelling  in  the  disguise  of  a  b^gar.  The  following 
anecdotes  respecting  this  frolicsome  prince  are  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott-.— 

"An  adventure,  which  had  nearly  cost  James  his  life,  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  village  of  Cramond,  near  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  rendered  his  addresses 
aoceptable  to  a  pretty  girl  of  the  lower  rank.  Four  or  five  persons,  whether  relations 
or  lovers  of  his  mistreu  ia  uncertain,  beset  the  disguised  monarch,  as  he  returned 
from  his  rendezvous.  Naturally  gallant,  and  an  admirable  master  of  his  weapon, 
the  king  took  post  on  the  high  and  narrow  bridge  over  the  Almond  ri^er,  and  defended 
hisuself  bravely  with  his  sword.  A  peasant,  who  was  thrashing  in  a  neighbouring 
bam,  came  out  upon  the  noise,  and  whether  moved  by  compassion,  or  by  natural 
gallantry,  took  the  weaker  side,  and  laid  about  with  his  flail  so  effectually,  as  to  dis- 
perse the  assailants,  well  thrashed,  even  according  to  the  letter.  He  then  conducted 
the  king  into  his  bam,  where  his  guest  requested  a  bason  and  towel,  to  remove  the 
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To  the  north  of  the  castle  is  the  '<  heading  hill,"t  an  old 
place  of  execution,  and  where  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany, 
Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  fiither-in-law,  and  his  two  sons, 
Walter  and  Alexander  Stewart,  were  beheaded  in  1424,  within 
sight  of  their  castle  of  Doune  and  their  extensiTC  possessions. 
The  execution  of  Walter  Stewart  is  supposed,  with  great  pro- 
bability, to  be  the  groundwork  of  the  beautiful  pathetic  ballad 
of  "  Toung  Waters."     This  hill  now  commonly  bears  the  name 

•tains  of  the  broil.  ThiB  being  procnied  with  difSculty,  James  emplojed  himself 
in  learning  what  was  the  summit  of  his  deliverer's  earthly  wishes,  and  found  that 
ther  were  bounded  by  the  desire  of  possessing,  in  property,  the  farm  of  Braehend, 
upon  which  he  labourod  as  a  bondsman.  The  lands  chanced  to  belong  to  the  Crown ; 
and  James  directed  him  to  come  to  the  Palace  of  Holy-Rood,  and  inquire  for  the 
Oudeman  (i.  «.  farmer)  of  Ballangeich,  a  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  his  excur- 
sions, and  which  answered  to  7?  Bondoeaid  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  He  presented 
himself  accordingly,  and  found  with  due  astonishment  that  he  had  sared  his  monarch's 
life,  and  that  he  was  to  be  gratified  with  a  crown  charter  of  the  lands  of  Braehead, 
under  the  sernee  of  presenting  an  ewer,  bason,  and  towel,  for  the  king  to  wash  his 
hands,  when  he  shall  happen  to  pass  the  Bridge  of  Cnunond.  In  1838,  when  George 
lY.  came  to  Scotland,  the  descendant  of  this  John  Howison  of  Braehead,  who  still 
possesses  the  estate  which  was  given  to  his  ancestor,  appeared  at  a  sdemu  festival, 
and  offered  his  Majesty  water  from  a  silver  ewer." 

Another  of  James's  firolics  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Campbell,  from  the  Statistical 
Account.  '*  Being  once  benighted  when  out  a  hunting,  and  separated  from  his  atten- 
dants, he  happened  to  enter  a  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  moor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil 
hills,  near  Alloa,  where,  unknown,  he  was  kindly  received.  In  order  to  regale  their 
uneicpected  guest,  the  (gudeman  t.  e.  landlord,  farmer)  desired  the  gndewife  to  fetch 
the  hen  that  roosted  nearest  the  cock,  which  is  always  the  plumpest,  for  the  stranger's 
supper.  The  king,  highly  pleased  with  his  night's  lodging,  and  hospitable  entertain, 
ment,  told  mine  host,  at  parting,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  return  his  civility,  and 
requested  that,  the  first  time  he  came  to  Stirling,  he  would  call  at  the  ctistle,  and 
enquire  for  the  gudeman  of  BaUangrieh.  Donaldson,  the  landlord,  did  not  fail  to  call 
on  the  gudeman  ofBaUangeichf  when  his  astonishment,  at  finding  that  the  king  had 
been  his  guest,  afforded  no  small  amusement  to  the  merry  monarch  and  his  courtiers ; 
and,  to  carry  on  the  pleasantry,  he  was  thenceforth  designated  by  James  with  the 
Utle  of  King  of  the  Moors,  which  name  and  designation  have  descended  from  father 
to  son  ever  since ;  and  they  have  continued  in  possession  of  the  identical  spot,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Mar,  till  very  lately,  when  this  gentleman,  with  reluctance, 
turned  out  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  King  of  the  Moors,  on  account 
of  his  Migesty's  invincible  indolence,  and  great  dislike  to  reform  or  innovation  of 
any  kind,  al^ough,  from  the  spirited  example  of  his  neighbour  tenants  on  the  same 
estate,  he  is  convinced  similar  exertion  would  promote  his  advantage." 

f "  The  sad  and  fatal  mound. 

That  oft  has  heard  the  death-axe  sound. 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stern  headsman's  bloody  hand."— 

Ladf  of  Ike  Lake. 


•^  ••• • 
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of  Hurlejr^Hacket,  firom  an.  amusemeiit  piaciised  by  James 
y.  and  his  courtiers,  in*  their  youthful  days,  wliich  consistecl 
in  sliding  in  same  sort  of  chair  tern  'top  to  bottom  of  the 
bank. 

The  view  from  the  Gutle  Hill  is  remarkably  fine,  and 
resembles  that  from  the  higher  points  of  the  castle.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  esplanade  is  a  small  piece  of  ground,  called 
"  the  Valley,"  where  tournaments  and  other  chivalrous  sports 
used  to  be  held.  A  rugged  hillock  to  the  left  of  this,  deno- 
minated ^<  the  Ladies'  Roek,"  is  the  spot  whence  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  whose  "  bright  eyes  '*— 4n  the  words  of  Milton — 

'*  Bamed  inftniSBioe,  and  Jnd^  the  pme,** 

surveyed  the  knightly  feats  of  their  admirers.  Here  a  tourna- 
ment was  held  by  James  lY.  in  1506,  in  honour  of  a  blacka- 
poor  girl  who  had  been  captured  in  a  Portuguese  ship  by  the 
famous  Captain  Barton.  The  jousting  was  conducted  with 
unusual  splendour,  and  the  ^'  dark  ladye  "  was  seated  in  great 
state  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  and  adjudged  the  prize  to  the 
victor.* 

The  steel  engraving  represents  the  scene  in  Waverley, 
where  the  party  of  Balmawhapple  upon  passing  the  fortress 
are  saluted  by  a  bullet  from  its  walls.    The  artist  has  selected 

*  Tbe  valley  mi  the  scene,  in  September  1507*  of  a  aingnlar  adrentnre^  which  ap- 
pears to  hare  afforded  great  amusement  to  the  Seottiah  coort.  About  1601,  an  Italian 
alcheiSist,  naaied  Damian,  appeared  m  Scotland,  and  obtained  an  appointment  as 
physician  in  the  honsehold  of  James  IT.  He  soooeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
that  gay  and  extravagant  monarch,  and  induced  Mm  to  lay  oat  considerable  snms  of 
money  in  attempts  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone.  In  16M  the  Abbot  of 
Tan^land  in  Galloway  hsving  died,  the  king  appointed  tUs  adventuvr  to  the  vacant 
oflBce.  It  appears  that  the  empiric  believed  in  his  ownimpoatnres,  locin  1607,  on 
the  oecasion  of  an  embassy  setting  out  for  the  coort  of  fhmee,  he  decfaved  that  by 
means  ot  an  artifldai  pair  of  wings  which  he  had  eoostraeted  he  wonld  imdertake  to 
fly  to  Fans,  and  arrive  long  before  the  ambassadors.  **  To  that  eflfect,**  says  Bishop 
Lesley,  ''he  caosed  make ane  pair  of  win^s  of  festhen  whilk  being festinit  npon  him 
he  flew  off  the  castle  vrall  of  Stirling,  but  shortly  he  fell  to  the  gsomd  and  br6ke  his 
tUgh  bone.  The  wyte  (blame)  thereof  he  ascribed  to  their  being  some  hen  feathers 
in  the  wings,  whilk  yeainit  and  coveted  the  mydden  (dnnghiU}  and  not  the  skies." 
This  incident  gave  rise  to  Dnnbar's  clever  saifeirical  ballad,  entitled,  '*  Of  the  Idgned 
friar  of  Tongland***  in  which  the  poet  exposes,  in  the  most  sarcastic  strain,  the  pre- 
taaskmsof  the  hicklesa  adventurer,  and  relates  with  great  hnmonr  the  resiiltof  his 
attempt  to  soar  into  the  skies,  when  he  was  dragged  to  the  earth  by  the  low-minded 
propmaitioi  of  the  "  hen  feathers,"  which  he  had  inadvertently  admitted  into  the 
constmolion  of  his  winga* 
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the  moment  when  the  valorous  laird  returns  the  compliment 
by  discharging  his  pistol  at  the  inhospitable  rock.* 

From  the  ralley  a  pleasant  pathway  leads  entirely  round 
the  castle.  Bart  of  it  is  called  Edmonstone's  Road,  and  a  seat 
and  inscription  commemorate  the  services  of  the  benefactor 
by  whom  it  was  commenced.  From  this  seat  it  is  interesting 
to  look  down  and  see  still  fresh  and  distinct  the  turf  embank- 
ments of  the  Ejng*8  €farden.  In  the  'centre  of  this  horticul- 
tural relic  is  an  octagonal  mound  called  the  King's  Knot, 
where  it  is  said  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers  engaged  in  the 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Round  Table.  Surrounding  it  is 
an  octagonal  bank,  and,  making  a  still  wider  circle,  an  em- 
banked parallelogram.  Around  tbe  whole  are  the  vestiges  of 
a  cutting  said  to  have  been  a  canal  where  the  royal  parties 
amused  themselves  in  barges.  Beyond  this  garden,  to  the 
south,  is  the  King's  Park,  or  Royal  Chase,  where  tbe  Stirling 
races  are  now  run.  It  was  of  this  now  deserted  spot  that  we 
read  in  the  Lady  of  tbe  Lake — 


Nov,  in  the  Castte-parlc,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  jorons  rout. 
There  monicen,  with  bell  at  neeL 
And  blade  in  hand»  their  mazes  wheel; 
Bnt  chief,  beside  the  bntts,  there  stand 
Bold  Bobin  Hood  and  all  his  band,— 


Friar  Tack  with  qnarterstalf  and  cowl, 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  surly  scowl, 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
Scarlett,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  Jdrnj 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 
In  archery  to  prove  toeir  skill. 


Cow  Air's  Hospital  is  approached  by  a  narrow  entrance  to 
the  left  of  Edmonstone^s  path,  and  is  connected  with  a  quaint 
building  surmounted  by  a  turret  steeple.  The  statue  of  its 
worshipful  founder,  cap  in  hand,  looks  down  from  his  elevation 

*  We  ought  not  to  leave  Stirling  Castle  without  a  view  of  the  geological  character 
of  the  rock,  which  is  very  beantifol  and  interesting.  It  is  diiefly  a  greenstone  .trap, 
and  its  coqjunction  with  the  saad-etone  may  be  observed  in  several  places  producing 
the  usual  effect  of  quartzoee,  hardening  of  the  latter.  In  some  cuttings  on  the  north 
side  of  the  rock,  Dr.  M'CuUoch  found  a  phenomenon,  of  which  he  gave  an  account 
in  the  first  yolume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.  It  shows  the  trap 
catching  up  and  bending  in  folds  through  its  own  mass  the  sandstone  strata ;  and 
affording  a  means  of  opening  up  discussion  on  the  connection  of  neptunian  and 
pltttonic  action,  which  we  would  not  venture  to  anticipate.  The  Castle  Bock,  Craig- 
forth,  and  the  Abbey  Craig,  are  all  of  the  same  formation— masses  of  greenstone 
trap,  protruded  by  some  internal  combustiou  through  the  flat  sandstone  rocks  of  the 
coal-field  axonnd.  When  the  flat  river  haugh  all  around  was  a  higher  reach  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Forth,  these  must  have  been  rocks  projecting  out  of  the  water,  against 
which  ships  may  have  been  wrecked.  They  have  a  tendency  to  be  eolumnar  and 
basaltic  which  at  a  distance  gives  them,  especially  when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  a 
veiy  beantiftil  and  airy  appearance,  heightened  by  a  kind  of  netaUie  fautre. 
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with  a  courtly  and  majestic  dignity.  The  hospital  was  founded 
in  1639  by  John  Cowan,  for  decayed  Guild  brethren,  or  priri- 
leged  city  tradesmen.  It  possesses  a  very  curious  Butch 
garden,  still  trimmed  in  the  old  style,  with  its  multiform 
clipped  yew  trees  and  stone  terrace,  and  has  lately  received  an 
accession  in  a  finely  stained  window. 

The  Gbbtfriabs'  or  Fbanomoav  Chubch  stands  on  the 
decliyity  of  the  castle  rock.    It  was  erected  in  1494  by  James 
lY. ;  and  some  additions  were  made  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
it  by  Cardinal  Beaton.    It  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  later  pointed  Gothic,  and  to  the  English 
eoclesiologist  it  will  be  curious,  as  a  type  of  architecture 
peculiar  to  Scotland.    Though  dating  from  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thus  contemporary  with  the 
depressed  or  perpendicular  style  of  architecture  in  England, 
to  the  English  antiquary  it  might  thus  appear  a  century  older 
than  it  is.    He  will  find  the  style  of  the  structure  a  peculiarity 
often  met  with  in  Scotland,  where  the  later  forms  of  English 
Gothic  architecture  never  were  adopted.    The  Scots,  in  fact, 
preferred  the  taste  of  their  friends  in  France  to  that  of  their 
enemies  in  England.    In  this  church  the  Earl  of  Arran,  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  abjured  Romanism  in  1543,  and  the  youthful 
James  YI.  was  crowned  in  it  on  the  29th  of  July  1567,  on 
which  occasion  John  Knox  preached  the  coronation  sermon. 
Since  the  Reformation  it  has  been  divided  into  two  places  of 
worship,  called  the  East  and  West  Churches,  and  in  one  of 
these  the  celebrated  Ebenezer  Ersklne,  founder  of  the  Secession 
Church,  officiated.    He  was  interred  in  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  church,  and  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  large  fiat  stone 

Though  Stirling  boasts  of  a  few  suburban  villas  and  neat 
rows  of  modem  houses,  it  has  not  been  so  much  enlarged  or 
changed  as  materially  to  alter  its  character  as  an  ancient  town. 
On  either  side  of  the  stjeep  ascending  main  street,  the  fronts  of 
ancient  houses  stiU  show  the  turrets,  crow-stepped  gables,  or 
quaint  decorations  of  the  old  street  architecture  of  Scotland. 
It  was  the  fashion  of  old  for  the  neighbouring  nobles  and  gentry 
to  have  their  city  mansions  in  such  a  town  as  Stirling,  and  such 
was  the  distinguished  use  of  many  of  the  buildings  now  devoted 
to  humbler  occupants. 

AaaTUi^s  LoDonra  (Broad  Street),  the  most  conspicuous  of 
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these  muiBions,  standfl  on  the  east  side  of  the  Castle  Wynd, 
aad  is  now  used  as  a  military  hospital  in  connection  with  the 
castle.  With  its  pinnacled  round  towers  and  finely  decorated 
windows,  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  French  castellated 
architecture  so  much  used  in  Scotland.  It  has  had  an  inte- 
resting  history.  It  belonged  to  the  accomplished  poet,  Sir 
William  Alexander,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  made 
Earl  of  Stirling  (1632),  and  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  vast 
territory  of  Noya  Scotia,  to  be  partitioned  off  in  baronies.  It 
afterwards  (1640)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Argyle  family,  who 
remoyed  from  it  the  arms  of  the  Stirling  family,  and  substi- 
tuted their  own ;  and  here  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King 
James  II.  of  England,  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle,  little  thinking  that  his  royal  guest  was  on  an  early 
occasion  to  order  his  execution.*  It  was  subsequently  the 
head-quarters  of  John,  second  Duke  of  Argyle,  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1715.  Opposite  Argyle's  Lodging  a  new  building 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  George  Buchanan  the 
historian  lived  during  the  minority  of  James  YI. 

Mar's  Work,  the  remains  of  the  house  built  by  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  stands  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street.  In  the  centre  are 
the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  projecting  towers  on 
each  side,  those  of  the  Regent  Mar  and  his  Countess.  Its 
architecture  is  richly  decorated,  partaking  of  the  ecclesiastical 
character.  Tradition  indeed  says  that  it  was  built  of  stones 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  that  for  this  sac^ 
rilege  its  founder  was  cut  off  before  it  was  finished.  He  was 
engaged  in  more  flagrant  crimes,  however,  than  the  selfish  use 
of  the  consecrated  stones,  for  he  was  laying  his  plots,  with 
Cecil  and  Morton,  for  the  assassination  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
death  suddenly  overtook  him  at  Stirling  in  the  year  1572, 
probably  when  he  was  overlooking  the  progress  of  his  building. 
Some  curious  inscriptions  on  the  remains  look  like  a  defiance 
of  the  world  by  one  who  was  uneasy  under  its  observation, 
thus— 

The  moir  I  ftand  on  oppin  hitht, 
My  favltis  moir  fvbied  ar  to  fitht. 

I  pny  al  Ivikaris  on  this  big^ng^ 
Vith  gentil  e  to  gif  thair  iv^ng. 

*  He  was  beheaded  at  the  Market  Croea  of  Ediaburgfa,  S7th  May  IfitfL 
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The  following  is  on  the  back  part  of  the  building,  wi^in 
the  old  garden — 

EiTpy  fpeik  forth  and  fpair  notfat ; 
Confidder  veil  and  cair  notht. 

The  edifice,  by  its  appearance,  confirms  the  tradition  that 
it  was  never  finished,  for  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in  good  preserva- 
tion so  far  as  it  goes.  The  ecclesiastical  features  in  the  sculp- 
ture will  also  be  readily  recognised,  and  the  architect  appears 
to  have  very  ingeniously  adapted  the  gargoils,  niches,  and 
mullions  of  the  abbey  to  the  purposes  of  baronial  decoration. 
Some  of  the  sculptures  are  very  curious^-one,  which  almost 
resembles  a  bundle  of  rods  made  up  like  the  Roman  fasces,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  the  babe  in  .swaddling 
bands,  and  is  doubtless  very  ancient. 

Stirling  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  schools,  and  also 
for  the  number  of  its  hospitals  or  residences  for  decayed  persons. 
By  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1437,  Stirling  was 
appointed  to  be  the  place  for  keeping  the  Jug,  or  standard  of 
dry  measure,  from  which  all  others  throughout  the  country 
were  appointed  to  be  taken,  while  the  Firlot  was  given  to 
Linlithgow,  the  £11  to  Edinburgh,  the  Reel  to  Perth,  and  the 
Pound  to  Lanark.  The  Stirling  Jug  is  still  preserved  with 
great  care. 

The  most  illustrious  plaoe  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  the 
field  of 

Bahhookbubn, 

which  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Stirling,  and  where 
(June  24, 1314)  the  famous  battle  was  fought  between  the  English 
azmy  of  100,000  men  under  Edward  II.,  and  the  Scottish  army 
of  30,000,  commanded  by  Robert  the  Bruce.  The  Scottish 
army  extended  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  brook  of 
Bannook,  which  was  so  rugged  and  broken  as  to  cover  the  right 
fiank  effectually,  to  the  village  of  St.  Ninians,  probably  in  the 
line  of  the  present  road  from  Stirling  to  Kilsyth.  The  royal 
standard  was  pitched,  according  to  tradition,  in  a  stone  having 
a  round  hole  for  its  reception,  and  thence  called  the  Bore-stone. 
The  remaining  fragment  of  this  stone,  protected  from  the 
depredations  of  visitors  by  a  frame-work  of  iron,  still  remains 
on  the  top  of  a  small  eminence  called  Brock's  Brae,  to  the 
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south- west  of  Si  Ninians.  To  the  northward,  ntt^  St.  Ninians, 
which  was  the  most  Tulnerable  part  of  Bruoe*8  position,  he 
protected  his  left  wing  against  cavaLry  by  digging  a  number 
of  pits  so  close  together  as  to  resemble  the  cells  in  a  honey- 
comb. They  were  slightly  covered  with  brushwood  and  green 
sods,  so  as  not  to  be  obvious  to  an  impetuous  enemy.  Accord- 
ing to  Buchanan,  sharp  stakes  were  also  fixed  in  the  pits,  and 
some  calthrops,  or  spikes,  contrived  to  lame  the  horses,  were 
scattered  in  different  directions.  The  military  advantages  of 
this  position  were  very  great,  for  while  defences  partly  natural, 
partly  artificial,  secured  either  flank  firom  being,  turned,  the 
space  in  front  was  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  and  impeded,  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of 
their  immense  superiority  in  numbers.* 

In  the  rear  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Scottish  army 
is  the  Gillies'  HiU,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  following 
circumstance : — In  a  valley  westward  of  this  hill  Bruce  stationed 
his  baggage,  under  the  charge  of  the  gillies  or  servants  and 
retainers  of  the  camp.  At  the  critical  moment  when  the 
English  line  was  wavering,  these  gillies,  prompted  either  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  or  the  desire  of  plunder, 
assumed,  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  such  arms  as  they  found 
nearest,  and  showed  themselves  on  the  hill  like  a  new  army 

*  The  sight  before  the  battle  »  ddrmuh  took  place  between  Baadolpli  Earl  of 
Moray,  and  a  party  of  English  commanded  by  Sir  Bobert  difTord,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  village  of  Newhonao,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Stirling.  Two  large  stoiMB 
which  formerly  marked  the  spot  in  front  of  a  rilla  have  been  remoredi  but  the  place 
is  still  popnlarly  called  Kandal8-field.-t- 

Abont  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  in  another  direction,  is  a  place  called  the 
Bloody  Folds,  where  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  is  said  to  have  made  a  stand,  and  died 
gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  own  military  tenanta  and  vassals.  There  is  also  a  place 
in  this  neighbourhood  called  Ingram's  Crook,  which  i»  supposed  to  have  derived  ita 
name  from  Sir  Ingram  UmfravOle,  one  of  the  English  commanders. 

f  Bruce  had  ei^oifled  Baudolphf  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army,  to  be 
vigQant  in  prevent^g  any  advanced  parties  of  the  English  tram,  throwing  iuocours 
into  the  Castle  ot  Stirling.  Eight  hundred  horsemen,  commanded  by  Sir  Bobert 
Clifford,  were  detached  fivm  the  English  army;  they  made  a  dreuit  by  the  low 
grounds  to  the  east,  and  approached  the  castle.  The  Ung  perceived  their  motion, 
and  coming  up  to  Randolph,  angrify  exelaimed,  "Tbonghfleas  man!  you  have  anflSered 
the  enemy  to  pass."  Bandolph  hastened  to  repair  bia  fault,  Ofr  pexiah.  Aa  he 
advanced,  the  English  cavalry  wheeled  to  attack  him.  Bandolph  drew  up  his  troopa 
in  a  circular  form,  with  their  spears  resting  on  the  ground,  and  protended  on  every 
side.    At  the  first  onset,  Sir  William  Dayneeourt,  an  EngUih  commander  of  dis- 
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adyancing  to  battle.  The  English,  taking  these  for  a  fresh  body 
of  troops,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  in  every  direction. 

St.  Ninians,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  St.  Ringans,  to 
which  Brace's  left  wing  extended,  is  a  thriving  village  a  short 
way  south  from  Stirling.  Its  steeple  stands  separate  from  the 
church,  which  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  old  church, 
being  used  as  a  powder  magazine  by  the  Highlanders  in  1746, 
was  accidentally  blown  up ;  but  though  the  church  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  steeple  remained  uninjured. 

Three  miles  south-west  from  the  field  of  Bannockbum,  was 
fought,  in  1488,  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum,  in  which  James  III. 
was  defeated  and  slain.  The  Barons  of  Scotland,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  government  of  the  king,  rose  in  rebellion 
against  him,  and  drew  into  their  party  the  king's  eldest  son, 
then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  afterwards  James  lY.  The  unfortunate 
monarch,  with  inferior  numbers,  attacked  the  army  of  the 
insurgents.  The  consequences  proved  most  calamitous.  The 
royal  forces,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  gave  way,  and  the 
king,  flying  from  the  field,  fell  from  his  horse  as  it  started  at 
a  woman  with  a  water^pitcher,  at  a  place  called  Beaton's  Mill, 
near  the  village  of  Millton.* 

*  He  was  oknied  into  the  mJU  in  » itate  of  insennbilityby  themiDer  and  Iub  wife, 
witiumt  being  lecogniaed.  On  recovering  hia  aenaea  he  aaked  for  a  prieat,  to  whimi 
he  might  make  oonfeaaion.  One  of  iiia  pnranera  coming  up,  exclaimed,  **  I  am  a 
prieat,"  and,  approaching  the  nnfortimate  monarch,  who  waa  lying  in  a  comer  of  the 
mill,  stabbed  him  aereral  timea  to  the  heart.  The  building  in  which  the  tragic 
incident  took  place  is  still  pointed  out,  but  it  baa  been  somewhat  modernised,  and 
eouTerted  from  a  mill  into  a  dweUing-bonse.  It  is  certainly  very  old,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls,  which  are  of  unusual  thickneas,  hare  apparently  remained  unaltered. 
The  body  of  the  murdered  monarch  was  interred  in  Cambuskenneth  Abbey.  Jamea 
IV.  was  seised  with  deep  remone  for  his  conduct  in  this  aflUr,  which  manifested 
itaelf  in  aerere  acta  of  penance,  among  others,  in  wearing  a  heavy  iron  belt,  to  the 
weight  (rf  which  he  added  certain  ovncea  every  year  aa  long  as  he  lived. 

tinguiahed  note,  waa  alain.  The  enemy,  far  superior  in  numbers  to  Haudolph, 
environed  him,  and  pressed  bard  on  hia  little  band ;  Douglaa  saw  his  jeopardy,  and 
req[tteated  the  king's  permission  to  go  and  snooonr  him,  **  You  shsll  not  move  tram 
your  ground,*'  cried  the  king ;  **  let  Bandolph  extricate  himaelf  aa  he  best  may ;  I  will 
not  alter  my  order  of  battle,  and  loae  the  advantage  of  my  position." — "  In  truth," 
replied  Douglaa,  "Ueannot  stand  by  and  see  Randolph  perish,  and,  therefore,  with 
your  leave,  1  must  aid  him."  The  king  unwillingly  consented,  and  Douglas  flew  to  the 
aasistsnce  of  his  friend.  While  approadiing,  he  perceived  that  the  English  were  falling 
into  disetder,  and  that  the  perseverance  of  Randolph  had  prevailed  over  their  impetu- 
eoa  courage.  **  Halt  I  **  cried  Douglaa,  "those  brave  men  hove  repulsed  the  enemy, 
let  QS  not  diminish  their  glory  by  sharing  it.*''-DALBTXPL«'8  Anmalt  ofSeotUmd. 
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STIRLING  TO  DOLLAR,  OASTLE  CAMPBELL,  AND  THE 

CAULDRON  LINN. 


ITINEBAJIT. 


Miles. 
I  Cross  Stirling  Bridge. 
1}  Caiuewayhera  village,  pass  through, 

and  keep  road  by  back  of  Tillage 

to  the  risht. 
2    Airthrey  (Lord  Abercromby)  on  left 
S^  LogieKirk,androadtoDamyatonleft. 
^  Blairloirie  on  left. 
6    Menstrie. 
H  Village  of  Alva. 


Miles. 

7    Cross  Alva  Hnm. 

7\  Alva  House  (Johnstone,  Ilsq.),on  left 

9    Tillicoultry. 

9\  Entrance  to  TOlicooltiy  House,  on 

left  (Wardlav  Ramsay,  Esq.) 
10^  Harrieston  House. 
12    Dollar. 

15|  Rumbling  Bridge  Hotel. 
24    Kinross  and  IxMhleren. 


There  are  hotels  at  Dcdlar  and  at  the  Bumbling  Bridge.  Vehicles  put  up  at  the 
Rumbling  Brid^.  Trains  leave  Stiriing  several  times  dafly,  and  those  residing  at 
the  Bridge  of  Allan  can  join  them  at  Gausewayhead.  The  Dollar  omnibus  meets  the 
train  at  TUliooultry  eveiy  day  in  summer,  but  only  three  days  a  we^  in  winter  and 
spring. 

This  pleasant  episodical  tour  is  dow  easily  accomplished  by  taking  the 
Stirling  and  Dnnfermline  Railway  as  £etf  as  Tillicoaltry,  and  the  omnibns 
in  connection  Tvith  it. 

Leaving  Stirling,  the  toaritt  is  in  a  few  minutes  alongside  of  the 
Abbey  Craio,  *  a  beaatiftd  clnster  of  precipitons  rocks  rising  throng 
a  rich  maze  of  sylvan  verdnre,  to  the  height  of  560  feet,  and  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  Stirling  and  the  snrroandlng  country.  The 
interest  of  the  place  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  association  with  the 
battle  of  Stirling,  which  was  fooght  at  its  base  (18th  September  1297), 
on  which  occasion  the  first  victory  was  obtained  that  laid  the  fomi- 
dation    of  Scottish  indepeDd6noe.t     The  Abbey  Craig  is  suooeeded 

*  Some  time  ago  an  association  was  fanned  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Wallace,  and  the  Abbey  Craig  was  proposed  as  the  moat 
appropriate  site. 

t  The  Enf^h  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Hii^h  Cressingham,  the 
treasurer  of  Edward  I.,  oonsisted  of  60,000  foot  and  1000  horse.  Wallace,  who  had 
obtained  timeous  intelligence  of  the  formidable  armament  that  was  advancing  against 
him,  quickly  collected  a  force  of  10,000  men,  and  with  them  marched  firom  Dundee 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Forth.  The  Inidge  over  the  rive|  was  at  that  time  of 
,  wood,  and  stood  half  a  mile  higher  up  the  river  than  the  present  old  one ;  over  this 
the  EngUsh  army  defiled,  although  it  was  so  narrow  that  only  two  oonld  pass  it 
abreast.  Wallace  suffered  a  considerable  number  to  cross  without  opposition,  but 
when  about  one-half  of  the  English  forces  were  over,  and  the  bridge  was  still  crowded 
with  those  who  were  following,  he  charged  with  his  whole  strength,  slew  a  very  great 


on  Che  left  bj  tlie  putoral  yet  lofly  hilli  of  the  Ocbll  range.  The  mimt 
loutherlj  of  theae  is  Damyat,  fomoua  for  the  eiteniive  and  Rpleodid 
vieir  obtained  from  iu  summit  In  its  neigbbourbood  ia  Beocleucb, 
which  Bhoots  up  from  a  U)l  rockj  point,  celled  Craigleith  (MOO),  remark- 
able io  ancient  timea  for  (he  prDdoction  of  {alcons.  A  hoUov  near  thie 
where  the  snow  often  lies  far  into  the  aamoier.  Is  itnown  by  the 
piclnresque  soubriqnet  of  Lady  AItb's  Web.  Tbroe  miles  from  Stiriing 
the  tonrisl  reaches  the  beautiful  Tillnge  of  Blairlogie,  and  four  miles 
beyond  it  the  village  of  Alva,  which  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 
silver  minea.  Alva  House,  the  residence  of  JohnalcDe  of  Alva,  ilands  on 
an  eminence  proj Feting  from  the  base  of  the  WoodbilL'    Three  miles  ih>m 

nlmber,  ud  drore  more  IdIo  the  riier.  The  remaindei  of  the  EngUih  Brm;  lift  on 
the  soathmi  aide  of  the  l^orth  fled  In  prat  eonrnsioD,  hariDR  Arit  let  Are  to  the 
bridge-  Crtuingbaiuvu  killed  in  the  heginniiiKOf  the  hettle.uHltheScslidetnttd 
him  to  DiQch,  that  thej  are  aaid  to  have  mangled  hii  deid  bodj  and  lo  hare  tore  the 
■kin  rram  hii  lioihi,    Tbc  couutiy  tor  miles  aroood  vu  lovtred  vith  the  bndiea  vt 
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Al7a  18  TUlicoultry,  celebrated  for  its  numafactories  of  woollen  stofiB,  and 
at  the  dietance  of  other  three  miles  (being  in  all  12  miles  from  Stirling)  is 
the  town  of  Dollar. — [Castle  Campbell  Hotel] 

At  DoUar  there  is  an  academy,  founded  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Macnab,  a  native  of  the  parish,  who  had  realized  a  large  fortune  in  London. 
It  is  a  handsome  Grecian  building,  and  b  flirnished  with  good  mastenfor 
the  various  branches  of  education. 

About  one  mile  to  the  northward  is  the  remarkable  ruin  of 

CASTLE  CAMPBELL, 

occupying  a  wild  and  romantic  situation  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  almost 
insulated  rock.  The  only  access  to  the  castle  is  by  an  isthmus  connecting 
the  mount  with  the  hill  behind.  The  mount  on  which  it  is  situated  is 
nearly  encompsssed  by  thick  bosky  woods,  and  mountain  rivulets 
descending  on  either  side,  unite  at  the  base.* 

The  precise  period  at  which  Castle  Campbell  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Argyle  family  is  not  certainly  known.  In  1493,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  for  changing  the  name  of  "  the  castle  called  the  Gloume,"! 
to  Castle  Campbell,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  possession  of  the  great  clan 
family  of  Argyle,  till  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Duke,  it  was  sold  to  the 
late  Mr.  Tait  of  Harvieston.  It  is  said  that  John  Knox  resided  in  Castle 
Campbell,  under  the  protection  of  Archibald,  the  fourth  Earl,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  Scottish  nobility  that  publicly  embraced  the  Protestant 
religion.  It  was  in  the  year  3645  '*that  the  feudal  hatred  of  Montrose, 
and  of  the  clans  composing  the  strength  of  his  army,  the  vindictive 
resentment  also  of  the  Ogilvies  fbr  the  destruction  of '  the  bonnie  House 
of  Airlie,'  and  that  of  the  Stirlingshire  cavaliers  for  that  of  Menstrie, 
doomed  this  magnificent  pile  to  flames  and  ruin.  The  destruction  of 
many  a  meaner  habitation  by  the  same  unscrupulous  and  unsparing  spirit 
of  vengeance  has  been  long  forgotten,  but  the  majestic  remains  of  Castle 
Campbell  still  excite  a  sigh  in  those  that  view  them  over  the  miseries  of 
civil  war."  X 

About  two  miles  above  Dollar  is  an  interesting  spot  where  the  Devon 
forms  a  series  of  romantic  cascades,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Cauldrok 

*  Custle  Campbell,  and  the  greater  part  of  Dollar,  are  indnded  in  the  estate  of 
Harrieston,  originally  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Crawford  Tait,  father  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.    It  now  belongs  to  the  Globe  Inanrance  Company. 

t  The  ancient  name  of  the  castle,  it  is  often  said,  was  the  Castle  o(  Qloom.  The 
moontain  streams  that  flow  on  the  different  sides,  are  still  called,  the  one  the  Water 
of  Care,  the  other  the  Bum  of  Sorrow ;  and,  after  the  Junction  in  front  of  the  castle, 
they  trarerse  the  ralley  of  DoUar,  or  Dolonr.  CHAMBsas'a  Qtuetteer^  toL  L  191. 
Etymologists,  however,  teU  a  different  tale.  The  old  Gaelic  name  of  the  stronghold 
was  Cock  Lewny  or  Mad  Leap,  llie  glen  of  Care,  was  the  Glen-caer  or  red  g^en  (it 
abounds  in  red  sandstone) ;  and  Dollar  is  suuply  Dal-ard,  the  high  hangh  or  valley. 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  yoL  iii.  p.  12. 
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LiNM.*  The  river  here  saddenly  enters  a  deep  gulf,  where,  findinf? 
itself  confined,  it  has,  by  oontinnal  efforts  against  the  sides,  worked  out  a 
cavity  resembling  a  large  canldron.  From  this  gnlf  the  water  works  its  • 
way  through  an  aperture  beneath  the  surface  into  a  lower  cavity,  where 
it  is  covered  with  a  constant  foam.  The  water  then  works  its  way  into  a 
third  canldron,  out  of  which  it  is  precipitated  by  a  sheer  fall  of  forty-four 
feet   The  best  view  of  this  tnagnificent  scene  is  from  the  bottom  of  the  fall. 

About  a  mile  further  up  the  vale,  the  rocks  on  each  side  rise  to  the 
height  of  eighty-six  feet,  and  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  contracted  in 
such  a  manner,  that  a  bridge  of  twenty-five  feet  span  connects  them.  A 
handsome  new  bridge  has  lately  been  erected  above  the  old  one,  from  the 
bed  of  the  stream  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  On  account  of  the  rocky 
nature  of  the  channel,  the  river  here  makes  a  violent  noise,  hence  the  name  ! 

of  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  f 

A  few  hundred  yards  farther  up,  there  is  another  cascade,  called  the 
Devil's  Mill,  where  the  water,  vibrating  from  one  side  to  another  of  the 
pool,  and  constantly  beating  against  the  sides  of  the  rock,  produces  an 
intermittent  noise  like  that  of  a  mill  in  motion.  "  The  dear  winding 
Devon,"  has  been  celebrated  by  Bums  in  his  beautifrd  lyric, "  The  Banks 
of  the  Devon."  Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton  (afterwards  Mrs.  Adair),  the 
lady  on  whom  this  song  was  composed,  was  at  that  time  residing  at 
Uarvieston,  near  Dollar. 

The  Devon  Railway,  for  which  an  Act  has  been  optained,  is  to  extend 
frt>m  Tillicoultry  to  Perth,  and  by  this  line  the  tourist  will  be  enabled 
to  continue  this  tour  eastwards  to  KniBoss,  [Itmt:  Rennie^s;  Stock's, 
Population,  2590.]  But  as  yet  the  shortest  way  of  reaching  it  Is  from 
the  Cowdenbeath  I  Station  of  the  Edinburgh  Perth  and  Dundee  Railway. 
A  more  round-about  way  is  by  the  Fife  extension-branch  line  from 
Ladybank  Junction,  which  has  its  termination  at  Kinroes.  The  most 
interesting  object  at  Kinross  is 

*  Instead  of  the  usoal  ronte^  pedestrians,  in  coming  from  Dollar,  ahoold  itrike 
oflf  the  high  road  soon  after  they  get  ahore  Viear't  Bridge^  and  take  along  a  path  to 
the  right,  leading  to  Cowdm  and  Mumrt  Mill,  and  from  thence  by  the  Blair  ffUl  to 
the  Cauldron  Linn,  lliia  is  a  abort  aU,  which  keeps  near  the  river  by  a  far  more 
romantic  line  than  the  turnpike  road. 

t  ▲  short  distance  from  the  Gambling  Bridge  is  Aldie  Castle  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Mercers  of  Aldie,  now  represented  by  Baronesa  Keith.  At  Aldie,  a  man  on  being 
hanged  for  the  slight  offence  of  stealing  a  etutp  fm*  o*  corn,  is  said  to  have  nttered  a 
malediction  upon  the  family,  to  the  effect  that  the  estate  of  Aldie  should  nerer  be 
inherited  by  a  male  heir  for  nineteen  generations.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  this  has  already  so  far  taken  eifect,— Lady  Keith  being  the  daughter  of 
an  heiress,  who  was  the  grand-daughter  and  successor  to  another  heiress,  and  being 
herself  the  mother  of  several  daughters  but  of  no  male  child.  The  slogan  or  war-cr>- 
of  the  Mercers  of  Aldie,  was  *'  The  grit  pule.*' 

X  Cowdenbeath  Station  is  6  miles  from  Kinross,  and  there  is  a  'bus  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  trains. 


•  *  •  • 
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with  the  remains  of  its  well-known  castle.  The  lake  in  form  is  an  irregular 
oval,  extending  from  ten  to  eleven  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains 
four  islands,  of  which  one,  St.  Serfs  Isle,  near  the  east  end,  was  so  named 
from  its  having  been  the  site  of  a  priory  dedicated  to  St  Serf.  Wyntoun, 
the  author  of  the  rhymed  "  Chronicle  Crougkit  of  Scotland/*  was  prior  of 
this  religious  ^establishment. 

The  ruins, of  Lochleven  Castle,  celebrated  from  its  having  been  the 
prison-house  pf  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  occupy  an  island  near  the 
shore.  In  1542,  Lochleven  .Castle  was  granted  by  James  Y.  to  Sir 
Robert  Douglas,  stepfather  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Moray ;  and  in  1567« 
Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned  there  after  her  surrender  at  Carberry  Hill. 
The  engraving  which  illustrates  our  text  represents  Lord  Lindsay  and 
his  party  on  the  occasion  of  that  memorable  visit  to  Queen  Mary,  which 
terminated  in-  her  abdication  of  the  Crown.  The  pennon  of  the  ruthless 
baron  is  displayed  by  one  of  his  attendants  as  a  signal  for  the  boat,  while 
he  himself  .blows  "a  clamorous  blast  on  his  bugle."  Queen  Mary  escaped 
from  the  castle,  May  2, 1568,  through  the.  aid  of  young  Douglas,  and  is 
said  by  gsneral  tradition  to  have  gone  ashore  on  the  lands  of  Coldon 
at  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  whence  she  was  conducted  by  Lord  Seton 
to  Niddry  Castle  near  Linlithgow.  The  keys  of  the  castle,  which  were 
thrown  into  the  lake  at  the  time  of  her  escape,  were  recently  found  by  a 
young  man  belonging  to  Kinross,  who  presented  them  to  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  -  Loch  Leven  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  trout.  The 
rich  taste  and*  bright  red  colour  are  derived  chiefly  from  small  Crustacea 
and  shell-fish  upon  which  they. feed.  The  silver  grey  trout  is  apparently 
the  original  native  of  the  loch,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  finest  fish  of 
the  whole.  The  ehar  or  gtUy  trough^  rivalling  in  richness  and  flavour  the 
best  specimeiu  of  this  kind,  have  of  late  years  disappeared. 

Kinross  House. (Sir  Graham  Montgomery),  erected  in  1685  for  the 
Duke  of  .York,  stands  on  a  promontory  once  occupied  by  a  stronghold  of 
the  Earls  of  Morton.      ^ 

In  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kinneswood,  Michael  Bruce  the  poet 
was  bom.*  The  river  Leven  flows  from  the  lake  on  the  east  side,  and 
pursues  an  easterly  course  through  the  woods  of  Leslie  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Rothes.  The  road  from  Kinross  to  Perth  (which  is  17  miles 
distant),  passes  the  village  of  Milnathort,  and  the  ruins  of  Burleigh  Castle, 
formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Burleigh,  attainted  in  1715.  It  is  then 
carried  through  Gleufarg,  a  romantic  valley  enclosed  by  the  Ochils,  to 
the  Bridge  of  Earn,  famed  for  its  mineral  wells,  and  over  Moncrieffe  Hill, 
affording  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  Carse  of  Cowrie. 

*  See  the  interesting  life  of  this  poet,  by  the  Ser.  D.  M'Kelrie,  who  has  proved 
that  a  number  of  the  paraphrsses  and  other  poems^cribed  to  Logan  were  really 
written  fay  Bruce. 

O 
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Among  all  the  provinces  in  Scotland,  if  an  intelligent 
stranger  were  asked  to  describe  the  most  varied  and  the  most 
beautiful,  it  is  probable  he  would  name  the  County  of  Perth. 
A  native,  also,  of  any  other  district  of  Caledonia,  though  his 
partialities  might  lead  him  t^  prefer  his  native  county  in  the 
first  instance,  would  certainly  class  that  of  Perth  in  the  second, 
and  thus  give  its  inhabitants  a  fair  right  to  plead,  that — 
prejudice  apart — ^Perthshire  forms  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  It  is  long  since  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  with  that  excellent  taste  which  characterises  her 
writings,  expressed  her  opinion,  that  the  most  interesting 
district  of  every  country,  and  that  which  exhibits  the  varied 
beauties  of  natural  scenery  in  greatest  perfection,  is  that  where 
the  mountains  sink  down  upon  the  champaign  or  more  level 
land.  The  most  picturesque,  if  not  the  highest  hills,  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Perth.  The  rivers  find  their  way 
out  of  the  mountainous  region  by  the  wildest  leaps,  and  through 
the  most  romantic  passes  connecting  the  Highlands  with  the 
Lowlands.  Above,  the  vegetation  of  a  happier  climate  and  soil 
is  mingled  with  the  magnificent  characteristics  of  mountain 
scenery,  and  woods,  groves,  and  thickets  in  profusion  clothe  the 
base  of  the  hills,  ascend  up  the  ravines,  and  mingle  with  the 
precipices.  It  is  in  such  favoured  regions  that  the  traveller 
finds  what  the  poet  Gray,  or  some  one  else,  has  termed  Beauty 
lying  in  the  lap  of  Terror. 

From  the  same  advantage  of  situation,  this  favoured  province 
presents  a  variety  of  the  most  pleasing  character.  Its  lakes, 
woods,  and  mountains,  may  vie  in  beauty  with  any  that  the 
Highland  tour  exhibits  ;  while  Perthshire  contains,  amidst  this 
romantic  scenery,  and  in  some  places,  in  connection  with  it, 
many  fertile  and  habitable  tracts,  which  may  vie  with  the 
richness  of  merry  England  herself.  The  country  has  also  been 
the  scene  of  many  remarkable  exploits  and  events,  some  of 
historical    importance,   others  interesting    to  the  poet  and 
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romancer,  though  recorded  in  popular  tradition  alone.  It  was 
in  these  vales  that  the  Saxons  of  the  plain  and  the  Gael  of  the 
mountains  had  many  a  desperate  and  bloody  encounter,  in 
which  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  decide  the  palm  of  yictory 
between  the  mailed  chivalry  of  the  Low  Country  and  the  plaided 
clans  whom  they  opposed.* 

To  the  Tourist  it  presents  attractions  of  almost  every  kind. 
It  is  a  sort  of  shifting  diorama,  in  which  new  scenes  remarkable 
for  new  beauties  continually  present  themselves  to  his  view, 
leaving  upon  his  mind  the  impression  that  the  last  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  finest  he  has  yet  beheld.  Fertility  and  barrenness, 
the  wildest  alpine  magnificence,  and  scenes  upon  which  the  eye 
of  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  could  desire  to  rest ;  the  rugged 
mountain  towering  in  rude  majesty,  and  the  sweet  glen  enlivened 
with  sunshine  or  curtained  with  mist ;  the  rich  alluvial  plains 
of  England  contrasting  with  the  glories  of  Switzerland  in  a 
more  softened  and  subdued  form  ;  these  are  the  general  and 
prominent  features  by  which  this  county  is  distinguished. 

To  the  Sportsman  it  opens  a  boundless  field  of  amusement 
in  its  beautiful  streams  and  its  extensive  moors,  where  the 
grouse,  undeterred  by  the  deadly  hostility  of  man,  renew  their 
race,  but  only  to  invite  renewed  destruction.  Feathered  game 
of  every  description  abounds  in  the  upland  district  of  Perthshire, 
and  affords  a  rich  treat  to  the  sportsman.  Many  of  the  moors 
are  let,  and  bring  large  sums  annually.  The  deer-forest  of 
Athole  is  said  to  contain  about  100,000  acres ;  and  the  number 
of  deer  in  the  whole  county  is  estimated  at  6000,  of  which  about 
100  are  annually  killed.  Harts  are  destroyed  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  and  hinds  in  January,  the  last  month 
of  the  season.  From  several  of  the  large  proprietors  having 
combined  to  preserve  the  deer,  it  is  considered  that  their  number 
must  be  greatly  upon  the  increase.  Salmon  is  plentiful, 
especially  in  the  Tay,  and  is  also  found  in  the  tributaries  of 
that  river.  The  fisheries  on  the  Tay  alone  are  understood  to 
brin^  a  rental  of  .£10,000  a  year. 

Mountains. — Benlawers  (the  highest),  3984  feet ;  Benmore, 
3903 ;  Stobinian,  3813 ;  Cairn  Gower,  3690 ;  Schehallion, 
3564 ;  Ben  Feskineth,  3521  ;  Benvoirlich,  3300 ;  Farragon, 
2584 ;  Benvenue  (South),  2388 ;  Benledi,  2381 ;  Bencleugh. 

*  Qootatum  finom  f^  Miid  of  Perth. 
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(Ochils  in  Stirlingshire),  2368  ;  Bamyat  (Ochils),  1345  ;  Bimam 
Hill,  1580  ;  DuDsinnane,  1040. 

Loch9. — The  lochs  of  Perthshire  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  groups — 1.  Lochs  Katrine^  Achray,  Venachar,  Mon- 
teith,  Ard,  Ohon,  Lubnaig,  and  Yoil,  forming  a  nucleus  in  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  county,  and  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  scenery  of  the  Trosachs.  2.  Lochs  Tay, 
Earn,  and  Dochart,  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  3.  Lochs 
Tummel,  Bannoch,  Lydoch,  Garry,  and  Ericht,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county — the  last,  from  their  position  and  inferior 
features,  being  much  less  yisited  than  the  other  two.  In  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  county,  the  Lochs  of  the  Lowes,  Marly, 
and  Olunie,  a  minor  chain  of  small  lakes,  extends  from  near 
Dunkeld  towards  Blairgowrie. 

Rivers, — The  Tay  with  its  tributaries — Almond  ;  Shochie, 
Ordie  ;  Isla,  Ericht,  etc. ;  Braan ;  Tummel,  Tilt,  Bruar,  Garry, 
and  Ereochy  ;  Lyon ;  Lochay  ;  and  Dochart.  The  Earn  with 
its  tributaries,  RuchiU,  Buthven,  and  May. 

Principal  Towns, — Perth,  Culross,  Crieff,  Callander,  Kin- 
cardine, Doime,  Comrie,  Dunblane,  Auchterarder,  Dunkeld, 
Pitlochrie,  Aberfeldy,  Killin,  Rattray,  Blairgowrie,  Coupar- 
Angus,  and  Alyth. 
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ITINERARY* 

Miles.  I  Miles, 

li  The  Toll.  I     7i  Cross  Bridge  of  Teith—DeanstOD  on 


Craigforth  on  left. 

Cross  river  Forth  by  bridge  of  Drip  j 

on  the  right  the  Forth  joins  the 

Teith. 


left,  Doune  Castle  on  the  right. 
8    Donne. 
9^  Bum  of  CambuB,  and  Doune  JiOdge 

on  right. 


4    Ochtertjre  House  on  right.  .  10^  Lanrick  Castle  on  left. 

.5    Blair  Drnmmond  on  lefL  j  14    Canibusmore  on  left, 

t)    Kincardine  Kirk  on  left— Keep  road  i  14^  Cross  Kelty  Water, 

to  right.  I  16    Callander. 


*  Fob  Todkists  bt  the  Eoad.— The  road  skirts  at  its  commencement  the 
northern  base  of  the  Castle  Rock,  and  at  the  second  mile  crosses  the  Forth.  The 
first  mansion-house  passed  on  the  left  is  Craigforth,  long  possessed  bj  the  family  of 
(xallander,  nestling  among  trees  under  the  shadow  of  the  rock  whose  name  it  bears. 

On  the  left  is  the  comer,  as  it  were,  of  the  original  cake  of  moss  which  lay  heavy 
over  all  the  now  fruitful  carse,  and  still  covers  a  large  portion  of  its  interior  surface. 
Part  of  it  is  called  Flanders  Moss,  evidently  Arom  its  similarity  to  the  tracts  of  heath 
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Following  the  line  of  railway,  shortly  after  leaving  Stirling 
we  cross  the  river  Forth,  and  shoot  across  an  extensive,  but 
beautifully  fertile  plain,  to 

Thb  Bbidox  of  Allan. 

iHoteU :  Philip'i  Boyal;  The  Queen's.] 

By  railway,  S9  mfles  from  Edmbaigh ;  S2^  from  Glasgow ;  3  from  Stirling.  To 
Doune,  5  miles;  Rambling  Bridge,  17;  Alloa,  7;  Ardocb,  9;  Callander,  18; 
Aberfoyle,  18. 

This  popular  watering-place  may  almost  be  called  a  suburb 
of  Stirling,  as  there  is  frequent  and  easy  intercourse  betwixt 
the  two  places,  both  by  road  and  railway.  On  the  east  it 
commences  with  the  villa  of  Coney  Hill,  not  "far  &om  Lord 
Abercromby's  Lodge,*  and  from  this  the  whole  southern  slope 
of  the  hill  westwards  to  that  quarter  called  Sunny  law  is 
studded  with  neat  and  elegantly-constructed  villas,  most  of 
which  are  built  and  fitted  up  expressly  as  lodging-houses. 

Its  primary  attraction  is  the  Airthrey  mineral  water,  of  a 
saline  nature,  and  which  is  collected  in  cisterns  formed  in  an 

land  near  the  lower  Rhine ;  and  one  part  of  the  reclaimed  territory  is  named  the 
Polder— the  term  applied  to  fields  reoorered  fh)m  the  sea  in  Holland.  Near  this  is 
Oehtertyre  Honae  (SirDaTid  Dandas)on  the  right,  once  the  residence  of  Mr.  J. 
Ramsay,  the  friend  of  Bladdock,  of  Bams,  and  of  Soott.  A  mile  and  a  half  fiuther 
on,  the  road  puses  the  mansion  of  Blair>I>rammond  (Home  Prammond,  Esq.), 
embosomed  in  fine  woods  and  plantations.  The  celebrated  Lord  Karnes  was 
proprietor  of  BIair>Dnimmond  towards  the  close  of  last  centary,.and  under  his 
aaspiees  was  commenced  that  series  of  operations,  by  which  what  was  once  a  bleak 
and  marshy  moor,  has  been  tamed  into  rich  com  fields. 

Leaving  the  flat  carse  land,  we  edge  np  through  gently  broken  ground,  and  at 
the  sixth  mile,  near  the  modem  diurch  of  Kincardine,  the  roads  fork— that  to 
Bonne  taking  the  right  hand  across  the  Teilh,  while  the  way  to  Menteith  and 
Aberfoyle  is  to  the  left. 

*  "  In  the  year  1819  there  was  found  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  whale,  which  must 
have  been  70  feet  long,  in  the  course  of  some  draining  operations  carried  on  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  on  the  estate  of  Airthrey.  The  place  where  it  was 
found  was  atjjoining  the  south  aide  of  the  tumpike  road,  east  from  the  eastern 
porter's  lodge,  which  leads  to  Airthrey  Castle,  and  near  to  the  north  rerge  of  rht 
allurial  deposit  of  the  river  Forth.  The  bones  were  in  general  hard  and  undecayed, 
and  lay  in  regular  connected  order  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  They  were  imbedded 
in  the  blue  silt,  immediately  under  the  silt  clay.  It  was  found,  from  very  accurate 
levels  taken,  that  this  skeleton  lay  S2  feet  higher  than  the  pitch  of  the  present 
highest  stream  tides  of  the  river  Forth,  immediately  opposite." 
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old  copper  mine.    The  well-house  to  which  the  water  is  raised, 
is  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Hotel. 

The  river  Allan,  which  contributes  much  to  the  amenity  of 
the  place,  rises  in  Glen-eagles,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Ochils,  and  where  it  has  not  been  polluted  by  mills,  contains 
both  bum  and  sea  trout.  In  the  last  part  of  its  course  it  is 
rapid,  its  banks  steep  and  mostly  corered  with  wood.  It  falls 
into  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling.  The  seats  at  the  Bridge 
of  Allan  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are,  Westerton 
Park,  Airthrey  Castle  (Lord  Abercromby),  Keir  (William 
Stirling,  Esq.),  Kippenross  (John  Stirling,  Esq.) 

The  Keir  grounds  are  open  to  the  public  on  Fridays  from 
2  to  6  P.M.  The  Kippenross  grounds  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays. 

Three  miles  westward  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan  is 
Dunblane,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Allan.  The  cathedral,  of  which  we  have  a  good  view  from 
the  railway,  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  Qothic  architecture 
which  escaped  to  a  great  extent  the  ill-advised  fury  of  the 
first  reformers.  It  is  partly  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  is 
in  tolerably  good  condition.  The  nave  is  in  the  oldest  pointed 
style,  the  choir  of  a  period  rather  later,  when  muUions  were 
filled  into  the  windows,  and  decoration  was  making  progress. 
The  tower  is  evidently  the  oldest  part,  having  decided  marks 
of  Norman  work.  Some  of  the  prebends'  oaken  stalls  and 
other  pieces  of  carved  work  have  been  preserved,  and  there  is 
a  recumbent  stone  effigy  of  one  of  the  powerful  lords  of 
Strathallan  in  armour.  One  of  the  bishops  of  the  see  of 
Dunblane  was  the  celebrated  Leighton,  who  left  his  library, 
still  preserved,  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  He  is  buried  in 
the  cemetery.  From  the  back  of  the  inn  a  romantic  walk, 
shaded  by  a  row  of  aged  beech-trees,  skirts  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  conducts  the  tourist  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  through 
the  grounds  of  Kippenross,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Stirling.  In  the 
lawn  of  Kippenross  ie  a  plane  tree  remarkable  for  its  age  and 
size. 

On  approaching  the  village  of  Dounb  [Inn:  Macin tyre's 
Woodside],  the  castle  of  that  name,  one  of  the  finest  baronial 
ruins  in  Scotland,  constitutes  a  very  prominent  object.  It  is 
situated  upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
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mler  of  Ardoch  and  the  Teith, — a  Bpot  which  seems  to  h^Te 
becD  designed  by  nkture  as  &  place  of  streogth.  It  u  k  huge 
square  buildiog,  the  walls  of  which  are  40  feet  high  and  about 
10  feet  thick.  What  rsmuni  of  the  tower  is  at  least  80  feet 
high.* 


Doune  Castle  has  long  been  the  propertj  of  the  £arls  of 
Mora;,  who  derire  &oni  it  their  secoud  title  of  Lord  Doune. 
It  was  uicientlj  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Menteith  ;  but,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  became  the  favourite  residenceof  the  twoBuccessive 
Dukes  of  Albany,  who  governed  Scotland  during  the  capti-vity 
of  JamM  I. ;  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary,  are  also  said  to  have  resided  in  it  frequently.  "  In 
1746-48,  a  garriion,  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier,  wai  put  into 
the  castle,  then  leis  ruinous  than  at  present.      It  was  eom- 

*  From  tb«  RtOmj  Stitiu  i  laj  onfknanlile  ncir  li  got  ot  Danu.  Tim 
eua(iujbaHaB,bBtiHHtouTBdnnUge.  Tlu  oontiniutMa  of  the  nUTiT-rent« 
to  Crieff  ud  Path  ia  aftarwudi  dE«n1wd. 
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manded  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Balloch,  as  goyemor  for  Prince 
Charles ;  who  was  a  man  of  property,  near  Callander.  This 
castle  became,  at  that  time,  the  actual  scene  of  a  romantic 
escape  made  by  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  by 
some  other  prisoners,  who,  having  been  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  were  confined  there  by  the  insurgents.* 

The  fine  bridge  which  crosses  the  Teith  was  the  work  of 
one  who,  though  by  craft  a  tailor,  was  truly  noble  in  heart. 
An  inscription,  panelled  in  the  left  parapet,  tells  us  that  '*  in 
the  year  of  God  1535,  founded  was  this  bridge  by  Robert  Bpital, 
tailor  to  the  most  noble  Princess  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  James 
I  v."  Along  with  the  narrative  he  boldly  blazons  a  pair  of 
scissors  en  saltier.  The  Dbanston  Cotton  Wobrs  have  ezer- 
cised  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
neighbourhood.t 

We  now  enter  more  particularly  on  the  scenery  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lakey  and  accompany  the  chivalrous  Fitz- James  when, 


"  With  Lord  Moray's  train, 
He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  rain." 


*  "  The  poet  had,  in  his  own  mind,  a  lar^  stock  of  that  romantic  and  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  adventure  which  he  has  described  as  animating  the  yonthM  hero  of  his 
drama.  He  inspired  his  companions  with  his  sentiments,  and  when  erery  attempt 
at  open  force  was  deemed  hopdeaa,  they  resolved  to  twist  their  bed-clothes  into 
ropes,  and  thus  to  descend.  Four  persons,  with  Home  himself,  reached  the  ground 
in  safety.  But  the  rope  broke  witJi  the  ilfth,  who  was  a  tall,  lusty  man.  The  sixth 
was  Thomas  Barrow,  a  brave  young  Englishman,  a  particnhir  friend  of  Home's. 
Determined  to  take  the  risk,  even  in  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  Barrow  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  broken  rope,  slid  down  on  it  as  far  as  it  could  assist  him,  and 
tlien  let  himself  drop.  His  friends  beneath  succeeded  in  breaking  his  fall.  Never- 
theless he  .dislocated  his  ankle,  and  had  several  of  his  ribs  broken.  His  companions, 
however,  were  able  to  bear  him  off  in  safety.  The  Highlanders  next  morning  sought 
for  their  prisoners  with  great  activity.  An  old  gentleman  told  the  author  he  remem- 
bered seeing  the  commander  Stewart, 

'  Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  haste,' 

riding  furiously  through  the  country  in  quest  of  the  ftigitives."— iVbto,  WaverUif. 

t  About  the  begiuning  of  this  century,  the  chief  owner  was  a  Yorkshire  quaker, 
with  the  pecuUar  name  of  Flounders.  The  works  have  always  been  celebrated  for 
immediately  embodying  every  new  improvement,  and  have  been  the  source  of 
several  great  Glasgow  fortunes. 

The  last  conspicuoiu  person  connected  with  the  place  was  Mr.  Smith— a  name 
well  known  in  connection  ?rith  the  '*  Deanston  system  of  draining,'*  generally  called 
thorough  draining. 
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About  a  mile  to  the  north-west,  we  leave  on  the  right  the 
Earl  of  Moraj's  seat,  Doune  Lodge,  formerly  called  Camlms- 
Wallace,  when  it  was  the  property  of  the  Edmonstones.  Pro- 
ceeding along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Teith,  which  runs 
with  a  clear  and  rapid  current  over  a  rocky  bed,  we  pass  on  the 
left  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Lanrick  Castle 
(Jardine,  Esq.),  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Evan  Murray  McGregor, 
chieftain  of  Clan-Gregor,  and  three  miles  farther  Oambusmore 
(A.  Buchanan,  Esq.),  where  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  juvenile 
days,  spent  some  months  for  several  summers,  and  whence  he 
wandered  beyond  the  Highland  line  into  those  scenes  which 
he  said  became  indelibly  imprinted  in  his  recollection,  and 
which  perhaps  he  little  thought  he  was  indelibly  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race.* 

Oambusmore  is  embosomed  in  plantations,  through  which 
winds  the  Kelty,  a  large  mountain  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Teith  at  this  point,  and  further  up  makes  the  falls  of  Bracklinn. 
Adjoining  Oambusmore,  is  Oarth  (J.  Skinner,  Esq.)      Benledi 

*  He  has  given  a  striking  sketch  of  the  most  interesting  objects  on  his  nrate,  in 
his  description  of  Fitz  James's  flight,  after  the  combat  with  Roderick  Dhn  — 

"  They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew ; 
StiU  at  the  gallop  priek'd  the  knight, 
His  merry-men  foUow'd  as  they  might. 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith!  they  ride. 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide ; 
Tbrry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstonn  lies  behind  them  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoof  strike  Arc, 
They  sweep  like  breexe  through  Oehtertyre ; 
They  mark  jost  glance  and  dia^ipear 
The  lofty  brow  of  andent  Keir ; 
They  bathe  their  ooursers'  sweltering  sides, 
Dark  Forth !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Aight-hand  they  leave  thy  diffs,  Craig.Forth ! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Orey  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town, 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down." 

Lady  of  the  Laktf  c.  v.,  st.  \K 
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and  the  surrounding  mountains  now  become  more  and  more 
imposing  as  we  approach  the  terminus  of  the  railway  at 

Oallaudbr, 

iSot0l :  The  Dreadnonght— M'Gregor's.] 

and  where  coaches  are  in  waiting  to  convey  tourists  on  to  the 
Trosachs  or  Dunkeld.    There  are  also  omnibuses  to  the  hotels. 

Callander,  now  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  by 
railway,  is  a  moderately-sized  village,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  healthiness  of  its  situation,  and  noted  as  a  central 
point  from  which  the  tourist  may  most  readily  make  various 
interesting  excursions.  In  consequence  of  the  great  facilities 
now  afforded  by  the  railway  for  the  through  traffic  to  the 
Trosachs  and  Loch  Lomond,  it  is  apt  to  receive  from  many 
little  more  than  a  passing  glance,  but  no  one  who  has  the  time 
at  his  disposal  should  leave  it  without  first  visiting  the 
localities  afterwards  described. 

If  it  be  wished  by  way  of  whet  to  take  a  general  view  of 
this  delightful  scenery,  perhaps  the  most  favourable  situation 
that  could  be  selected,  is  the  picturesque  bridge  *  which  spans 
the  river  Teith  within  a  few  paces  of  M^Gregor^s  Hotel.  West- 
wards we  have  in  the  foreground  the  river  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Yennachar  and  Lubnaig,  meandering  with 
gentle  current  through  the  vales  of  Leny  and  Bochastle, 

"  Where  Some,  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  anfarled.'*t 

On  the  right  hand  is  the  lofty  Craig  of  Callander,  rising  in  alter- 
nate ridges  and  beautifully  capped  with  wood,  and  conducting  the 
eye  along  to  the  lower  skirts  of  the  pass  of  Leny,  while  on  the 
left  are  the  wooded  slopes  of  Dullater  and  Carchonzie.  But 
the  grand  feature  in  the  landscape  is  the  majestic  Benledi 

*  If  the  tourist  be  going  on  by  eoach  to  the  Trosachs,  he  may  have  time  to  take 
this  view  before  starting,  as  the  eoaeh  generally  waits  a  few  minutes  at  the  hotel 
door. 

t  In  aUnsion  to  the  numenras  mounds  which  many  eonsider  remains  of  Boman 
fortifications,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  which  rises  in  a  c<mical  shape  close  to 
the  position,  the  tonrist  is  now  supposed  to  occupy.  What  goes  here,  however,  by 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Camp,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  a  pleasant  villa  at 
the  east  end  of  Callander,  nearly  opposite  the  railway  station.  The  examination  of 
these  embankments  will  afford  mudi  interest  to  the  antiquarian. 
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•come  a  luuerai  p»i»j  va«.v 
drowned. 


^    Tho  nBnilnMioD  of 


(2381  feet  high),  the  mtnaUam  of  Ood,'  which  bounds  the 
horiioD  on  the  north-weit. 

The  south-Hctt  Eid«  of  Denledi,  like  that  of  mott  Scottish 
mouDtaina,  U  comparfttiTelj  time  ;  the  eastem  side,  which 
looks  towards  Callaader,  is  rugged  and  picturesque  ;  but  the 
northern,  which  overhangs  Loch  Lubnaig,  exhibits  uocommon 
graDdeur.     The  mountain  seems  at  some  distant  period  to  have 

'  Bnledi  hu  IhB  npntatioD  ttt  bang  u  tSlai  fbr  udent  hothen  wonhip^  And 
in  tliBitataticBl  KCfHinti  it  !■  laid  Ihit  down  tok  Ut<  psriod  "  tliB  belUne  mjttcria," 
imnuta  of  dnidial  lito,  uid  coniwctiir j  thcaiKlTS  wiUi  Uib  ijhIhiI  of  the  wor- 
■Upot  Bel  or  Bul.wcn  pBfiiniiBdoii  the  lop  or  thgmoimduB.  On  the  ruUin 
•ImiUcT.  thtn  ii  i  iiull  dmJMc  kicli  tilkd  Li>ch-ui-«ir|i,  or  the  like  of  the  dad 
Mitt,  becnie  b  fonml  put;  ODM  cnwdsi  ther«  on  the  ice,  Ml  thmugh  ud  war 
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been  broken  over  at  the  summit,  and  by  some  convulsion  of  nature 
to  have  tumbled  down  in  enormous  masses  in  that  direction. 

Two  miles  to  the  north-east  are  the  Falls  of  Bracklinn  (the 
speckled  or  white  foaming  pool),  one  of  the  most  attractive 
objects  in  the  vicinity.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  short  falls, 
shelving  rapids,  and  dark  linns,  formed  by  the  Keltic  Bum. 
Above  a  chasm  where  the  brook  precipitates  itself  from  a 
height  of  at  least  fifty  feet,  there  is  thrown  a  rustic  foot-bridge, 
of  about  three  feet  in  breadth.  The  road  to  the  falls  commences 
at  the  hill-side  close  to  the  railway  station,  and  after  ascend- 
ing for  about  a  mile  it  is  necessary  to  strike  along  a  path  on 
the  right,  by  the  side  of  a  plantation.* 

One  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  that  can  be  made 
from  Callander,  is  to  Loch  Lubnaig,  by  the  Pass  of  Leny,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  and  not  very  hilly  road.  It  is 
often  extended  as  far  as  Balquhidder,  a  place  interesting  from 
its  associations  with  B.ob  Roy. 


CALLANDER  TO  LOCH  LUBNAIG,  LOCH  VOIL, 
BALQUHIDDER,  AND  ROB  ROY'S  COUNTRY. 


Miles. 

1  Kilmahog  ToU,  keep  rood  to  right. 

2  Pasi  of  Lcny. 

3  St.  Bride's  Chapel  on  left. 
S)  Loch  Lubnaig,  foot. 

5    ArdhuUory  farm-honse. 
7    Head  of  Loch. 


Miles. 
7i  Strath-Ire. 
10    King's  House. 
IS    Balquhidder. 
m  Loch  VoU. 

JyHLochDoinc. 


Leaving  by  the  west  end  of  the  Tillage,  we  have  a  view  on 
the  right  of  Leny  House  (J.  B.  Hamilton,  Esq.),  with  its 
romantic  glen  and  waterfall.  At  Kilmahog  toll,  we  keep 
the  road  to  the  right)  along  the  banks  of  the  Lubnaig,  a 
beautiful  stream  with  a  rocky  bed,  and  richly  adorned  with 
wood,  and  here  and  there  a  few  islands. 

*  There  is  generally  some  littie  urchin  waiting  about,  who  for  a  few  pence  will 
be  glad  to  act  as  guide,  and  for  the  first  visit  it  will  be  as  well  to  accept  his  services. 
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Wo  now  enter  the  Pass  of  lenj,^  one  of  those  ravines  or 
gullies  whicK  at  one  time  afforded  the  only  communication 
between  the  Ilighlanda  and  Lnwlanda,  and  which  ib  occaaiouallj 
richly  clothed  with  natural  foliage.  A  short  way  up  the  Pass,  a 
9tile  will  he  noticed  in  the  w&ll  on  the  left,  from  which  a  rude 
path  conducts  to  the  falls,  or  more  properly  speaking,  Tapids 
of  the  river  Lubnalg,     A  little  onwards,  on  the  same  side,  are 


the  ruins  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bride,  and  half  a  mile  beyond, 
we  obtain  our  first  view  of  the  loch,  where  the  river  silently 
debouches  from  its  southern  extremity.  Loch  Ldbhaio  is  a 
very  fine  sheet  of  water,  about  4  miles  in  length,  and  I  broad, 
*  It  vu  Dp  Oa  FuM  of  Leuf  iIikI  the  croii  of  Bn  ww  curiBl  bj  f  ouDg  Angus 
of  DuDcnggu. 

■'  Boiledi  Hw  llie  Ctom  of  Fire, 

It  glancrd  like  lightnuig  up  Stnth-Inr. 

O'er  hiU  and  dile  the  lumiiioni  Bcv, 

>or  mt  DOT  paDK  foiing  ADgnt  knew ; 

lintil.  when  Tcith'i  joiug  watoi  roU. 

Belwlit  him  and  ■  mMidv]  kaoU, 

Tint  fnml  the  Hhle  itnth  iriUi  gnco. 

Tat  Fhapel  of  St.  Biida  lai  Kea." 

I^,  qfUc  Laki. 
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and  the  mouatunt  on  both  rides  u«  steep  &nd  rugged, 
eipaciallj'  at  that  part  which  is  bounded  by  tbe  dark  precipices 
of  Beoledi,  vhieh  appear  here  to  great  advantage.  One  of 
tbe  beet  points  for  a  new  of  the  locb,  is  the  tarm-house  of 
Ardhultaiy,  (about  half  way  up,  and  5  miles  from  Callander), 
and  which  is  itself  intBreating  as  the  highland  retreat  of  Bruce. 
the  Abyssinian  tiaveller.  There  is  good  trout-fiihing  in  the 
loch,  and  boats  may  be  got  at  the  farm-house,  on  the  loch  aide. 


CoKTCHUATION  OF  RoUTB  TO  BAL^nUIUDER. 


^*'  gluictd  Like  Ughtning  np  Slrmth-Ir 

■nd  9|  rai1«  further  is  King's  Boow  Ion,  not  to  bt 

ihs  sndent  inn  beiring  the  same  nunc  at  Glencm.    At  this  spot  tbe  ro*d) 
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fork — that  on  the  right  leading  to  Locheambead,*  while  that  on  the  left 
passes  np  to  the  hamlet  or  kirkton  of 

Balquhiddkr, 

the  hurial-plaoe  of  Bob  B07,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  his  exploits.  The 
borial-plaoe  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  old  chmx^  now  in  ruins,  and  consists 
of  three  ancient  sculptured  stones,  the  real  age  of  which  has  given  rise  to 
much  enquiry  among  antiquarians.  The  stone  with  the  sword  upon  it 
was  long  pointed  to  as  marking  the  resting-place  of  Rob  Roy ;  bat  it 
is  now  understood  to  cover  that  of  his  wife,  Helen.  The  corresponding 
stone  on  the  other  side,  as  indicated  by  the  inscription,  is  the  tomb  of  his 
eldest  son,  Colin ;  and  the  centre  one.  elaborately  carved,  but  without  any 
inscription,  is  Rob  Roj^s, 

The  rudely  incised  flgures  upon  this  stone,  which  is  about  6  feet  long 
by  16  inches  wide,  may  be  conjectured  to  indicate  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  the  person  it  commemorates;  and  who  was  regulated  by  the 
maxim,  or  *'  good  old  rule  "  of  his  time, 

^'  That  they  shoaid  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  Bhould  keep  who  can."f 

The  cross  near  the  breast  of  the  grotesque  human  figure  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  emblem  of  his  fiuth;  the  dogs,  of  his  attachment  to  the 
chase ;  and  the  sword,  of  his  individual  prowess.  It  was  at  the  old 
church  of  Balquhiddcr  that  the  McGregors  gathered  round  the  amputated 
head  of  Drummond  £arnoch,  the  king's  deer-keeper,  vowing  to  stand  by 
tlie  murderers,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  venerable  font  may  have 
witnessed  the  solemn  ceremony.  J  Though  Balquhidder  is  thus  intimately 
connected  with  the  M'Gregors,  the  burial-place  of  their  great  men  was  at 
Inch  Cailliach,  an  island  in  Loch  Lomond. 

A  handsome  new  church  has  been  erected  outside  the  old  burial- 
ground,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  tne  chief  heritor  of  the 
parish.  • 

*  The  contianation  of  this  route  by  Lochearnhead  to  Killin  and  Kenmore  will  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Guide.  From  Callander  to  Lochearnhead  is  14 
miles,  and  from  Lochearnhead  to  Killin,  8  milea. 

t  Bob  Boy's  Graye— Wordsworth. 

X  This  fteite  and  vindictiye  oombination  gave  the  late  lamented  Sir  Alexander 
Boewell,  Bart.,  subject  for  a  tpirited  poem,  entitled  **  Clan  Alpin'a  Vow,"  which  waa 
printed,  bat  not  published,  in  1811. 

We  gire  the  oondusion  of  the  poem :— "  The  Claa-Gregor  has  met  in  the  andent 
church  of  Balquhidder.  The  head  of  Dmmmoad-Emoeh  is  plaoed  on  the  attar, 
eorered  Ibr  a  tnne  with  the  banner  of  the  tribe.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  advances  to 
the  attar. 


>  BALQUIIIDDER 


Th«  dad  min't  bw)  before  him  lal- 
Unmoved  be  Kuui'd  llie  nwe  o'er. 
The  elotud  kKki  wat  dirk  vith  gore, 


OaEnOTttl  hA  itood. 
■   ■  ■    btnl 


The  taXBia  (rllh  nmvtiliuii  crlm, 
Tlie  €jtt  contorted,  iDiik,  tDiTdim 
But  uiiBppilL'd,  in  BDnr  mood. 

With  lowering  t— '  "■ 

UpoD  tbflheu 

He  laii  the  otber  nup'd 

Tben  kDeeling.  cried, '  To  b< 

At  Init,  fultj  mme,  ae  thougb 

Xnii  mi  riiibi  huid  bad  dtall  the  Mok  ; 

Comt^  tben,  onr  ftwucn.  one.  rome  lU  \ 

One  hUide  a  lived,  one  bow  ii  rjnwn. 

To  cbum  from  them,  or  eleim  from  him^ 
In  Mtiflmtion,  limli  fw  Limb. 


In  .nddcn  fmT,  or  open  mtrile, 
Thii  iteel  thelL  mdri  life  for  life.- 

The  climimtn  to  the  iltnr  trod  ; 
And  ni>t  n  whiflper  breathed  Eumnd. 
And  nought  wae  heard  of  muriaJ  •ennd. 
^re  frum  the  cLaDking  anoB  thcj-  tHirc, 


Vpan  the  gulp  liii  iirbt  baud  \ 
WCh  lirid  lin  and  ^ther'd  hroi 
Each  uttered,  in  bia  turn,  the  t 


Then  duh'd  a  tear-drop  fion  bii  e;c : 

Eiullina  hJEb,  he  towering  itood . 
'  Kinimen.'he  cried. '  of  Alpm'a  blaod. 
And  woriby  DfClan.ilpin'i  name, 
rnttiined  b;  eornrdice  and  ihaiae. 
F.'en  do,  apsre  noctal.  in  time  of  ill 
^baU  be  dan- Alpin'i  legend  >tUl ' ' " 
/Mra^aclicH  U  Ligend  of  Uemiroi 

-  if  we  Add  Loch  Ttoine,  leparnted  from 


LAKE  MBNTEITH. 
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many  places  with  trees.  Few  places  in  Scotland  have  snch  an  air  of 
solitnde  and  remoteness  from  the  haunts  of  men ;  a  feeling  possibly  sug- 
gested by  the  knowledge  that  the  now  deserted  valley  swarmed  at  one 
time  with  the  predatory  race  of  whom  we  possess  such  strange  legends ; 
and  the  relics  of  whose  existence  may  be  seen  in  the  grassy  mounds  which 
corer  the  ruins  of  old  cottages,  and  in  the  decaying  walls  whidi  show 
later  abandonment. 


LAKE  MENTEITH,  ABERFOYLB,  AND  LOCH  ARD. 


ITINER/LRY. 


MOea. 

Cross  Callander  Bridge. 
Road  to  right. 
Loch  Boslde  on  left. 
Bednock  Castle  rains  on  right. 
Four  roads  meet,  and  gate  to  Bednock 

House,     (Gn^iam      Stirling      of 

Dachray  uid  Anchyle)  ;  take  road 

to  right. 
Inn  and  Port  of  Menteith  on  left. 
Head  of  Loch— two  roads  meet ;  keep 

road  to  right. 


4 
5 


6 

8 


Milea. 
9|  Two   roads  meet ;    keep    road  to 

right 
19    Aberfoyle— Rirer  Forth  on  left. 
14    Loch  Aid,  foot — B<»  Lomond  in 

front. 
17    Head  of  Loch. 
19    Loch  Chon. 
83    LochArklet. 

28  Loch  Katrine. 

29  Loch  Lomond. 


The  district  of  Menteith,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of 
Callander  and  the  Trosachs,  contains  the  lakes  of  Menteith, 
Loch  Ard,  and  Loch  Ohon. 

The  lake  of  Menteith  is  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  lies  in  a  district  adorned  with 
ancient  woods.  It  possesses  an  aspect  of  placid  beauty  rather 
than  of  grandeur,  and  the  forms  of  the  surrounding  hills  are 
neither  bold  nor  striking,  but  present  a  gentle  undulating 
line  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

At  the  Port  of  Menteith  d^  miles  from  the  Oardross  station 
of  the  Stirling  and  Loch  Lomond  Railway,  there  is  a  good  inn. 
Taking  boat  here  the  tourist  may  visit  the  two  small  islands 
in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  called  Inch-machome,  or  the  Isle  of 
Rest,  and  Talla,  or  the  Earl's  Isle.  The  former,  which  is  the 
larger  and  more  easterly  island,  consists  of  about  five  acres, 
and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  where  Queen  Mary  resided 
during  the  invasion  of  the  English  in  1647,  before  she  was 
remoTed  to  France.  This  priory  was  founded,  about  the  year 
1238,  by  Walter  Gomyn  Lord  of  Badenoch,  who  became  Earl 
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of  Menteith  bj  mutiage  with  the  CouDtess.*  After  his  death, 
W&lt«r  Stewart,  biother  of  the  High  Stemrd  of  ScotUod, 
JDheriled  the  property  %nd  title  in  right  of  hie  vife,  the  younger 
titter  of  the  Countess  of  Menteitti ;  and  it  was  his  second  ion 
who  WM  Sir  John  of  Ruskie  or  Stewart,  but  usuallj  called 
Menteith,  who  waa  the  betrajer  of  the  patriot  Wallace.  A 
writ  granted  by  Robert  Bruca,  at  this  place,  in  April  1310,  is 
recorded  in  the  Chartulary  of  Arbroath  ;  and  at  the  priory  of 
Incbnturtho,  (Inch-machome),  Klog  David  II,  and  Margaret 
Logy  were  married,  in  April  i363.t 

The  architecture  of  the  monastic  buildings  is  the  early 
English,  with  lancet  windows.  The  arcbeeologist  will  see  with 
delight  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  western  door,  richly  moulded 
and  sculptured  along  its  deep  retiring  jambs.  In  the  choir, 
there  are  crypt,  sedilia,  a  piscina,  and  other  usual  adjuncts  of 
a  medinTal  church  ;  and  here,  an  ancient  tombstone  is  supposed 
to  marlc  the  graTs  of  the  founder.  But  what  will  be  viewed 
with  most  intereit  la  a  recumbent  monument  of  two  figures, 
male  and  fernale,  cut  out  of  one  large  stone.  The  knight  is  in 
•  Cor  in  iDtcnMnK  icoiant  of  thg  Eiili  ot  Menlath,  kc  Hr.  Cnikl  "  Soaiiin 
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annour,  one  leg  crossed  oyer  the  other,  in  the  manner  of  the 
crusaders.  A  triangular  shield  with  the  check  fess^  proves  the 
bearer  to  have  been  a  Stewart,  but  the  arms  on  the  shield  show 
that  the  figure  is  not  that  of  the  founder.  The  arm  of  the 
lady  is  twined  affectionately  round  his  neck,  and  while  much 
of  the  monument  has  been  defaced,  this  memorial  of  affection 
seems  to  hare  been  respected.  The  monastery  was  erected  foi 
monks  of  the  Augustine  order.  It  was  dependent  on  the  great 
house  of  Cambuskenneth,  passing  with  it,  after  the  Reformation, 
as  a  temporal  lordship,  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  island  of  Inch- 
machome  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

The  smaller  island  contains  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  the 
Grahams,  Earls  of  Menteith,  a  race  long  extinct.*  The  pos- 
sessors of  this  feudal  fortalice  had  their  garden  on  the  isle  of 
the  Priory,  and  their  pleasure-grounds  on  the  neighbouring 
shore,  which  is  still  beautifully  adorned  with  oak,  Spanish 
chestnut,  and  plane  trees  of  ancient  growth.    Some  of  the 

*  **  The  Earls  of  Menteith,  yon  most  know,  had  a  castle,  sitnated  upon  an  ialand 
in  the  lake,  or  loch,  aa  it  is  caUed,  of  the  same  name.  Bat  though  this  residence, 
which  oceapied  almost  the  whole  of  the  islet,  npon  whidi  its  ruins  stiU  exist,  was  a 
strong  and  safe  place  of  abode,  and  adapted  accordingly  to  such  perQons  times,  it 
had  this  inconyenicnce,  that  the  stables  and  other  domestic  offices  were  constnicted 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  were,  therefore,  in  some  sort  defenceless. 

**  It  h^ipened  npon  a  time  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  entertainment  in  the 
eastle,  and  a  number  of  the  Grahams  were  assonbled.  The  occasion,  it  is  said,  was 
a  marriage  in  the  family.  To  prepare  for  this  feast,  much  provision  was  got  ready, 
and  in  particular,  a  great  deal  of  poultry  had  been  collected.  While  the  feast  was 
preparing,  an  unhappy  ehanoe  brought  Donald  of  the  Hammer  to  the  side  of  the 
lake,  returning  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  hungry  followers,  whom  he  was  conducting 
homewards  to  the  West  Highlands,  after  some  of  his  usual  excursions  into  Stirling- 
shire. Seeing  so  much  good  victuals  ready,  and  being  possessed  of  an  excellent 
appetite,  the  Western  Highlanders  neither  asked  questions,  nor  waited  for  an  invita- 
tion, but  devoured  all  the  provisions  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  Grahams,  and 
then  went  on  their  way  rejoicing  through  the  difficult  and  dangerous  path  which 
leads  tnm.  the  banks  of  the  lake  Menteith,  through  the  mountains,  to  the  side  of 
Loch  Katrine. 

"  The  Grahams  were  filled  with  the  highest  indignation.  The  company  who  were 
assembled  at  the  castle  of  Menteith,  headed  by  the  Earl  himself,  hastily  took  to 
their  boats,  and,  disembarking  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  pursued  with  all 
speed  the  maranders  and  their  leader.  They  came  up  with  Donald's  party  in  the 
gorge  of  a  pass,  near  a  rock,  called  Craig-Yad^  or  the  Wolfs  Cliff.  The  battle  then 
began,  and  was  ccmtinued  with  much  fury  till  uig^t.  The  Earl  of  Menteith,  and 
numy  of  his  noble  kinsmen,  fell,  while  Donald,  Csvoured  by  darkness,  escaped  with  a 
single  attendant.  The  Grahams  obtained,  from  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  the  nick- 
name of  Gramoch-an-Qarrigh,  or  Grahams  of  the  Una."— Tula  of  a  Grmudfather. 
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ch«»tnut«  aie  seventeen  feel  in  eiMnimference,  ftt  lix  feet  kboTe 
the  ground,  Knd  must  be  above  three  centuries  old.  Rednock 
HoDie,  (anhktn  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Ihichni?  and  Anehjle)  la 
beautifuU;  sitUAled  at  the  east  end  of  the  l&ke ;  adjoining  it 
ii  CaidrosB  (Enkine,  Esq.)]  and  farther  to  the  west  Qartmore 
(John  Qrahun,  Biq.), 

About  four  miles  weatwards  from  this  is 


the  scene  of  ao  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  novel  of  Bob  Roy, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Duohray  and  Forth 
(herecalled  Avondhu,orthe  Black  River)t   Two  miles  westward 

•  7  niilH  froni  \be  Biiekl|i<ie  Station  of  the  Stirling  and  Lochlamfioil  Raihriy, 
11  milci  fnm  Cillaiidcr,  6  from  the  Troiulu,  uhI  lb  from  iDTcmiid,  Th<  md 
to  the  TrobdiB  ii  n  liiU  iwid  punblc  tm  dntkin,  ud  ii  rcmvkible  for  ita  pida- 
mqne  beautj.  U  tht  teoriit  ihould  not  be  able  to  |i)  all  the  waj,  ha  thoakl 
viKfoTour  to  gain  the  hightit  poidt  of  tht  mad,  half  mj,  3)  milta.  firm  irhJch 
then  ia  one  of  the  Hoett  riewt  of  the  Treucha. 

t  "To  Uii  left  laj  tha  xMtj,  fa-n  which  the  Forth  wandered  on  ita  eaatn-lj 
Qmrae,  aurrosDding  the  beaatifBll;  detached  hlD,  with  all  iti  gailand  of  wooda. 
■    .       .    The  miienble  little  tRrgeb,  u  the  Bailie  lenned  (hem,  of  which  ebont 


IB  LooH  A.RD,*  %  Bmall  Ikke  3^  utilee  id  length,  ttDd  l^th  ia 
breadth,  eituftted  in  the  taiddle  of  a  fertile  Talkj.  Ita  abores 
are  broken  up  into  rockj  and  wooded  eminences  not  remaili- 
able  for  height,  but  fanning  very  agreeable  landacape  com- 
biDationB.  A  delightful  view  of  the  loch  la  obtained  from  a 
riling  ground  near  its  lower  eitremit;,  and  looking  westward, 
Ben  Lomond  is  teen  in  the  background,  and  on  the  right  the 
lofty  Benoghrie. 

The  road  skirts  the  northern  margin  of  tbe  loch,  and  con- 
ducts the  tourist  with  ease  and  comfort  through  the  Pass  of 
Aberfojle,  tbe  scene  of  tbe  famous  encounter  with  Helen 

■  dotn  (Onssd  Ike  Clutiu  oT  Utrlajle.  wtn  conpOMd  of  Iooh  ■(«<•,  ecmciitcd 
b/  dv  inilad  ot  mortw,  ud  tbatchcd  b;  tnrfi.  TIm  n»f(  ippraubed  the  {nnnd 
■0  aeuljp  thit  ktiAnw  Fiinervico  obi^rred,  m  Bii|bl  hftve  riddoi  vra  the  TilUge 
the  Bifbl  bcron,  ud  Bner  fDniiil  out  we  wen  aeer  it,  nnlcu  soi  boceea'  Cect  hid 
'  fUB  throBgh  the  nggiii.'  "—Jtat  Rot. 

*  The  mad  now  luddtDlj  emerpd  from  the  femt  fToniid,  end  vmdJnE  clDve  br 
thavuTidiiof  thaloch^tifoTdediuft  fuU  Tiew  ot  Lt«ipH»iu  mirror,  vbicfa  rEflvcted 
in  (till  lUpuSceiue  the  high,  derh,  hath;  ssuiteiBi,  hoje  gie;  rocka.  ud  ihegt; 
bealLi,  brvhich  itwCDdrcled.  Tlie  biUi  noi 
we  H  hroJLFb  fcnd  preeipLtoDt,  u  to  tttori  lu 

Tbieh  we  might  hen  bcoi  iraXrvjeA  menlj  by  m~ 
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MacGregor.  A  gnarled  trunk  of  an  oyerhanging  oak  is  Bhewn 
as  the  yeritable  tree  from  which  Bailie  Nicol  Jarrie  was  sus- 
pended by  the  skirts. 

Near  the  head  of  the  lake  is  a  rocky  islet  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  stronghold  of  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  road*  is  the  House  of  Ledeard,  noted  for  its  roman- 
tic waterfal],t 

The  road  is  continued  along  the  margin  of  Loch  Ohov,  a 
sheet  of  water  three  miles  in  length,  hemmed  in  by  sloping 
hills  feathered  with  natural  coppice  wood.  Its  seclusive  and 
picturesque  features  have  been  much  impaired  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Glasgow  water-works.  These  works  are  now  far 
adyanced,  and  their  magnitude  reminds  one  of  the  great  aque- 
ducts of  the  Romans.  The  water  is  brought  from  Loch  Katrine 
in  pipes  (the  distance  being  36  miles) ;  and  from  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country,  an  immense  amount  of  tunnelling, 
blasting,  and  cutting,  is  required  to  preserye  the  leyel.  By 
pursuing  this  road,  which  has  been  broadened  and  renewed  to 
facilitate  the  traffic,  the  tourist  will  reach  Stronachlacbar 
Hotel,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Katrine. 

*  A  footpftth  itrikes  off,  from  near  this,  towardi  Ben  Lomond,  by  which  the 
toarist  may  crosa  the  hill  and  reach  Bowardennan,  on  Loeh  Lomond. 

t  '^  It  was  not  80  remarkable  either  for  great  height  or  quantity  of  water,  as  for 
the  beantifiDd  accompaniments  which  made  the  spot  interesting.  After  a  broken 
cataract  of  abont  twenty  feet,  the  stream  was  recdred  in  a  large  natnial  basin  filled 
to  the  brim  with  water,  which,  where  the  babbles  of  the  fall  subsided,  was  so  ex- 
quisitely dear,  that  although  it  was  of  great  depth,  the  eye  could  discern  each  pebble 
at  the  bottom.  Eddying  round  this  reserroir,  the  brook  found  its  way  orer  a  broken 
part  of  the  ledge,  and  tomed  a  second  fall,  which  seemed  to  seek  the  rery  abyss ; 
then  wheeling  oat  beneath  from  among  the  smooth  dark  rocks,  which  it  had  polished 
for  ages,  it  wandered  marmuring  down  the  glen,  forming  the  stream  vf  which 
Waverley  had  jost  ascended."— IT^Mrby. 
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ITlNERUtV. 


..     richt  U 

]j  BJid  Lodi  Lui 
md  OB  leR  la  the  TtohcIu. 
Boehutie  firm  on  the  left  cw  nmin- 
nli  roraul  bj  tha  Tdtli  ud 
labuiig. 
lICnUstoilB  Fuid  — Bridje 
ladi  to  Dullilu  ' —  " 

6    Loch  Tuuhu  (Ml  left— Ben  t«H 


A    HewT^PMchi  Hotel  and  Dmcran ■mi 
HBriagoltotk. 

STpmA,  HoteU 
LiKh  Kitrise. 
17  Strouchlecliu  Nnlim  ud  Lod- 


ud  Hmlh      17)  Road 


Loch,  and  Glci^jle. 
I  left  to  OlaifDv  Water 
rlu  and  Aberfo;le  (10  Diilca.] 


I)  Lurlck  Ht*d,  left.  a  InTcniuid  Ihd  and  Loch  luBHad. 

SUrting  ftgkin  from  C&Uander  we  take  the  road  wliich 
follows  the  nortbeni  border  of  Loch  Tenachar,  which  may  also 
b«  reached  bj  the  woodi  of  CMchonzie.     Just  a«  the  lake 
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nurowB  to  the  river,  we  reuh  Coilaotogle  Ford,*  the  spot  to 
which  Roderick  Dhu  ia  snppoied  to  bkTe  pledged  his  ^th  to 
coatvj  the  stnoger  akaithleu  to  the  frontiers  of  hia  domini<»iB. 


Itwaaonreuhiog  this  point  that  he ch&lleDged  FitE-Jamei 
o  single  combat. 

"  S«  bcR.  tn  nnUgdw  I  itud, 
Ann'd,  lUw  tbjMlf.  irilh  (ingle  bnnd : 
For  (Iiii  ii  CoOiDtDglt  Faii. 
kmi  Ikon  msM  keep  tbee  with  thj  («ord." 


Loch  VeiiachaT,&beautiful  expanse  of  water  bbout  fire  mile« 
long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  now  opens  upon  the  view. 
The  surface  of  the  loch  is  broken  b;  one  lonely  island,  called 
Inch  Troin,  and  the  sceoe,  but  for  the  surroundiing  heights,  b 
ioft  and  verdant,  like  some  of  the  Gnglisb  lakes.  From  an 
eminence  about  a  mile  from  Loch  Teuacbar,  (where  the  road 
makes  a  sudden  bend),  there  is  one  of  the  finest  riews  in  the 
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route,  utd  which  forms  the  lubjeet  of  oii«  of  Mr.  Tumer's 
illustntiong  to  the  L&dj  of  the  Lake.  The  prospect  is  T»ried 
and  extensive,  but  the  eye  is  eepeciaH;  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  Loch  Achraj,  with  B«nvenue  rising  in 
the  back-ground.  In  the  hollow  on  tbe  left  is  Laurick  Mead, 
a  flat  meadow,  which  was  the  gathering  ground  of  the  Clan 
Alpioe,  and  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 


Half  amile  further,  we  reach  thefirst  stage  of  theexhausted 
bearer  of  the  Eery  cross, — * 


And  p«R  like 
Uilf  hidden  in 

mtoppeuMlut, 
motH|nwnrocki.h>Uwei 
the  copieio  (»«■,■• 

and  here  a  handsome  ne 

w  hotel,  called  tbe 

TaoaAORS  Nsw 

eoiMdeied  Itie  •troDKert  [omi  of  i] 
bl  tpng  »g  piece,  ol  wood  iota  > 
in  the  blond  of  u  uiauL    Thii  ii 
whicb  IboM  who  hiled  to  obej  the 

:  crntioD  or  the  poet'i  tmncj.    Tbe  ijobol  wu 

n.oc«tii.n.    It  wu  mide,  u  Seolt  hu  dueribed, 

uid  to  be  •jmbohc  ef  Che  Are  ud  iwoid  with 
.nmrnoii.  were  to  be  ™ted ;  but  it  ii  not  Bulikel, 
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HonL,  has  been  erected,  uid  from  which  a.  rotid  itriku  off  on 
the  right  to  OlenfinlM.* 

Cloie  upon  this  is  (he  bekatiful  bridge  with  the  peeulikr 
name,  now  bo  renowned  from  the  utople  couplet — 


On  reaching  Loch  Achraj,  i 
"  Up  the  mar 


*  ir  Uw  tourift  do  not  mfeke  m  i[ 
iU  durk  opnbg  with  mt«ra(  h 
-'OltDhlUu."    Odd  mite  up  u  (he  ciUnet— 

"  WbOK  WDlcn  thdr  *1U  tEnull  tou 

Idown  tbe  hUck  ind  atggj  hou 

Of  tbil  hiife  ciitf.  whote  unplc  ver^ 

TndiUim  ciUi  the  Heiu'i  Tvit." 

«  Tbs  dittuec  rran  the  hotel  lo  Loch  KitriiiF  i>  1  mile    nure  *n  hoMi  bakng- 

[ng  ta  the  botel  DB  Larh  Aelmj,  ud  gaud  AihinI  ii  to  be  hid  nn  tlie  linr  Ibu 

iuaa  fnm  Loch  Katrine.    Then  ii  a  fiatb  A  milea  La  length  from  Ifaii  to  Aberfbjle, 

and  from  the  hill  lop,  haUm;,  Ihereimie  of  the  dnot  liewi  in  the  HigUaiidl. 
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building,  wiih  excellent  ftccommodatioD,  tad  exceedingly  com- 
fortable. 

On  leaTiDg  the  hotel  we  enter 

THE  TR0SACH8  (bbistlkd  tkrbitobt,) 

a,  lingulsrly  picturesqae  sud  ranumtic  defile,  where  nature  is 
dUpUyed  in  ftU  her  more  rugged  kud  irregular  upects.  The 
whole  forming  » icene  of 

"  Cn^  knoKi,  ud  mcniDdi,  confiu'dlj  hurl'd, 
TlH  tntiBmU  of  u  nilier  warld." 

Comluned  with  thii,  there  ii  a  rich  and  Taricd  difiusion  of 
Tegetation, — 
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'*  Gtt;  birch  lud  lapoi  wHp  bene 
Cut  uchDT  in  tUe  rifUd  mcli. 


The  Id 


Near  the  entrance  of  the  gorge,  at  a  place  □amed  Beal&o 
Duioe,  is  the  death  scene  of  FiCz- James'  "  gallant  grey," 
and  so  imbued  hu  the  whole  scenery  become  with  the 
incidents  related  b;  the  poet,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
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look  for  the  blanched  bones  of  the  geoeioiu  steed ;  nor  will 
the  guide  ftil  to  thow  the  exact  spot  where  he  fell,  with  true 
Highljuid  pieeiBJon. 

Above  the  wooded  piecipices  of  the  Trosachs  on  the  oortb, 
Ben  An  towers  upwards  for  1800  feet,  and  its  p^ramidical 
Bummit  ii  lo  ateep  a*  to  preclude  all  access  except  from  the 
north.     On  emerging  from  this  wilderiug  sceue  of  mountains. 


rocks,  and  woods.  Loch  Katrine  at  length  burst^i  upan  the 
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A  neat  luatic  pi«r  hAs  been  m&de  in  that  bwutifullj 
sheltered  ba;  where  the  f&it  Ellen  obt&itied  her  first  iuterriew 
with  the  Euight  of  Suowdoun.* 

Tftking  the  Bteftmer  +  here,  we  uil  close  b;  the  lovelj 
isluid,— 


road  if  pictoiaque,  and  if  Ihe  Knrift  luve  timSr  he  vlU  dbtiin  ft  beaQtihl  {\I 
bed)  <ric«  cf  the  kidi.  fromi  nodcd  eminence  i  little  to  the  lefl  of  tbe  nMd,  mbgiit 
ft  nilf  ftjonf.    There  it  an  pnlfa  on  the  other  itde.    The  ruiMing  tai  impftniBg  of ' 
road,  at  the  TrDoehi  end  of  the  k>rh,  hii  ben  emnied  b;  Ifai  Glugow  Wito  War 

t  llHitamer  uiliat  lucta  tima  *■  CDftblei  puiPnien  to  meat  the  itcunci 
Lvh  tflnHnd.  Fire  S^.,  retoni  ticket!  S>.  I^m  June  to  tbe  end  of  Scplembc 
^flHTftllj  malui  three  tripi  ft  dft;r  (SoodHj  excepted)  from  each  end  of  the  Loeb  ^  I 
AS  the  hnura  of  anilini  and  tiio  numbAr  of  tripi  ftre  lubjert  ia  cbatigrt,  we  thinl 
better  to  Ibtc  the  touriit  to  obtain  local  iofonnfttion  on  the  eobjeet.  Small  bcata 
Mftj  b«  faired  to  go  gp  or  down  the  loch,— the  diarge  ia  10a.,  betidei  St.  M.  for  the 
man  that  rowa.    To  the  Goblin'i  Care  and  Htlen'i  Iile  ia  Ca..  and  Si.  M.  lo  the  man. 

An  ibanire  attempt  wfta  made  in  IStS,  to  eaUbliih  a  iteamer  in  Loch  Katrine. 

the  boata  on  the  lalfo— the  pmul  apirit  of  Clan  Alpine  had  not  departed— and  the 
iteimer  had  plia]  onlj  a  few  daja  when,  during  tbe  night  of  the  ISth  Jul;,  it  dia- 

thia  daring  ootrage  moat  hare  been  the  week  oC  aerefal  accomplicea,  the  pnpetntora 
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Mid  u  tb«  lake  opens  up  bejond  this,  we  obtein  our  fitst  good 
view  of  the  Bplendid  movtntiiD  of  BenveDue,  (2386)  riaiog  high 
on  tbe  south, — 

"  A  wiUnJiig  (Orett  ftithei'il  o'er 

Few  inouDUuDS  can  boMt  of  ao  outline  so  nobly  graduated, 
or  combining  such  rich  and  aingubr  beauty  with  alpine  dignity. 


The  comes  and  craga,  softened  by  distance,  are  blended  with 

the  luxuriant  herbage ;  and  the  deep  vertical  gash  of  Coir- 

nan-Uiiskin,*  seems  but  a  gentle  opening  in  the  sloping  ridgo. 

Those  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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will  remember  the  spirited  song,  sung  by  the  retainers  of 
Roderick  Dhu  while  rowing  down  Loch  Katrine. 

"  Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 
Honotir'd  and  bleas'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances, 
Fiourtsh,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew. 
Gaily  to  bonrgecm,  and  broadly  to  grow. 
While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  again, 

*  Rodeiigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  I  * 

"  Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
Whoi  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the  mountain 
The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor*d  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 

*  Roderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe !  * 

**  Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 
And  Bannochai^s  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smokiog  in  ruin. 
And  the  best  of  Loch- Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 

Widow  and  Saxon  maid. 

Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe ; 

Lennox  and  Leven-glen 

Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
'  Roderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe ! ' 

**  Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands, 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine! 
O I  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands, 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine ! 

0  that  some  seedling  gem, 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  blest  in  their  shadow  might  grow ! 

Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 

Ring  from  the  deepmost  glen, 
<  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  hoi  ieroe  I' 


!»»• 
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Near  the  west  end  of  the  Loch  is  the  Co&lbuns  pier,'  ftod 
froDting  the  little  whuf,  STBOHAaBi^cHA&f  Hotbl. 

Prom  this  «  wild  valley,  traversed  now  by  a  good  roadwa; 
about  five  milei  long,  affords  a  eonununication  with  Invennaid 
on  Loch  Lomond.  The  nnall  lake  Arklet^  li^  in  the  hollow, 
and  in  one  of  the  imok;  huts  in  the  neighbourhood  there  used 
to  be  seen  a  long  Spanish  musket,  six  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
once  the  property  of  Rob  Roy,  whose  original  residence  wba  in 
this  rugged  part  of  the  country.  Near  at  band  is  the  hut 
where  it  is  said  Helen  MacQregor,  Bob  Roy's  wife,  first  saw 


the  light.  A  liitle  to  the  north  are  the  ruins  of  InversDaid 
Fort,  erected  by  QoTemment  in  1713,  to  check  the  MacGtegors, 
and  where  Qeneral  Wolfe  once  resided.  While  the  tourist  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  country  of  the  MacGregon,  he  may  be  gratified 
by  the  perusal  of  Sir  Walter  Soott's  splendid  lyric,  "the 
Gathering  of  Clan-Oregor :" 

"  The  nwon  's  on  tb>  like,  mnd  the  mist  *s  on  the  bniv, 

And  the  clin  hu  >  nime  Ihit  is  nsmeless  by  day ; 

Then  gather,  gather,  gsther,  tingalich ! 

•  U  tliii  pier  thcte  i>  i  chirp!  mule  ot  Sd.  uch.   Tht  nach  ran  ii  !l  oatiide  tc 

*  At  Hit  irtrm*  WMl  of  tbc  loch  ii  Glcnjorlo,  u  old  poHWiion  of  the  M'Orrfor 
faiuilj,  with  >  cnriinu  birtoij  in  rcfeicnce  to  the  pnctice  nf  Icvyins  liluk  luuL 

I  FromUuiUierciinowiioodcvTiageroidto  AberfDjlefKepagt  !OBJ. 
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Onr  signal  for  fight  th&t  from  monarchs  ire  drew, 
Hast  be  heard  but  by  night  in  oar  veogefal  haloo ! 
Then  haloo,  Gregalich  I  haloo,  Gregalich ! 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  monntalBS,  Goalcboim  and  her  towers, 
Glenstme  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  oum; 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Gregalich ! 

But  doom*d  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord, 
MacGregor  has  still  both  Ids  heart  and  his  sword  I 
Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Gregalich! 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles, 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the  eagles! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Gregalich  I 

While  there's  leaves  on  the  forest,  or  foam  on  the  river, 
MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever ! 

Come  then,  Gregalich !  come  then,  Gregalich ! 

I 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall  career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the  gaUey  shall  steer ; 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston  like  icicles  melt, 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfelt ! 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalich  I" 

« 

In  descending  to  the  margin  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  stranger 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  sublimity  of  the  mountains 
which  overhang  the  opposite  shore,  and  round  the  mouth  of 
the  narrow  glen  of  Inveruglas. 

At  Inyirsicaid  there  is  a  little  rivulet  and  a  cataract,  the 
scene  of  Wordsworth's  beautiful  poem,  *'  the  Highland  Girl/' 
Tourists  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  on  Loch  Lomond  at 
the  excellent  hotel  that  will  he  found  here. 


LOCH  LOMOND ,• 

"The  lake  full  of  UlBDda"  is  unquMtiooabl?  tbe  pride  of 
Scottiah  Iftkei.t  Bouting  innumenLble  be*utiful  islADdi  of 
every  Tuying  form  and  outline  which  f&ncy  can  frame — iti 
northern  estremitj  nMTOwing  until  it  is  lost  among  duskj  and 
retreatiDg  mountains,  while,  graduallj  widening  u  it  extends 
to  the  loutbward,  it  gpreadi  iti  hue  around  the  iudenturai  and 
pTomontoriet  of  a  &ir  and  fertile  land,  this  lake  affords  one  of 
the  moBt«uipriBiDg,beautiful,andsuhliiiieBpectBclei  in  nature.! 

*  BtUlt  it  tBTBnrau,  Ardlai,  Inrnnuid,  Tlrtxt.  Ronrdnmu.  Lbh.  ud  Bil- 
loch.    TIUM  iMboi  plj  OB  Ike  Ua\  for  tiiiw  of  luliDi  ta  Tim<  Tiblci. 

%  The  Icn^hof  Loeh  Lououd  iikbout  tventy-tbre  iiiilti,ilB  breadth,  vherc 
gmtett.  It  the  Knthen  utrcsu^,  la  Are  uiLn,  fnm  irLLcli  It  |;ndiullj  frowi 
ntnower,  till  Lt  temuDitei  in  i  pnkiD^  ithpe  of  wnler.  Tbe  dqilh  f  aria  cod- 
■idenblji  Mnlli  nf  Lue  it i> nnlj Dm  Uiin  twenty  fUboni 
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After  taking  on  board  the  tourists  from  Loch  Katrine,  the 
steamboat  yisits  the  upper  reach,  which  is  narrow  and  hemmed 
in  bj  the  neighbouring  mountains.  To  the  north  are  Inyeraman 
Hotel,  and  the  wide  eleyated  yallej  called  Qlenfalloch.  From 
this  tourists  may  proceed  northwards  by  coach,  according  to 
the  routes  described  at  the  end  of  this  tour.  Three  miles  from 
the  upper  end  is  a  small  wooded  island  called  Eilan  Yhou,  and 
two  miles  further  south,  another  called  Inveruglas,  on  each  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  a  stronghold  of  the  family  of  Macfarlane. 
The  slogan  of  this  clan  was  *^  Loch  Sloy,"  a  small  lake  between 
Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond. 

At  the  distance  of  other  three  miles,  on  the  western  shore, 
is  Tarbei  ffotd*  the  landing  place  for  those  who  intend  to 
proceed  to  Arroquhar  and  Loch  Long ;  or  to  catch  the  coach 
to  Inyerary  via  Glencroe  and  Rest-and-be-Thankful. 

At  Tarbet  there  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  expressive 
view  of  Ben  Lomond,  the  expanse  of  waters  between  preyenting 
any  object  from  breaking  the  full  effect  of  the  scene. 

Nearly  opposite  Tarbet  is  a  rock  called  Rob  Roy's  Prison, 
from  which  it  is  said  Rob  Roy  let  down  captiyes  by  a  rope, 
while  he  stood  at  ease  aboye,  availing  himself  meanwhile  of 
their  uncomfortable  situation,  to  make  the  most  advantageous 
terms  for  himself. 

Rob  Roy's  Cave,  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  is  an  opening 
scarcely  visible,  and  only  noticeable  from  the  steamer  by  two 
circles  painted  upon  one  of  the  rocks.  The  crags  rise  here  in 
dark  precipitous  masses  to  a  vast  height,  and  the  waters  around 
seem  unfathomably  deep.  The  uses  of  a  large  stone  to  be 
seen  on  the  left  remind  one  of  the  remote  loneliness  of  the 
country  around,  though  the  steamboat  daily  ploughs  the  lake 
with  its  crowd  of  tourists.  The  stone  serves  as  a  pulpit  and 
vestry  of  a  church,  for  it  has  a  cell  cut  into  its  face,  with  a  door, 
and  here  at  intervals  a  preacher  addresses  the  congregation 
gathering  around  in  the  open  air. 

Farther  ^outh,  a  projecting  headland  is  seen  on  the  right, 

*  From  this  the  diitaaces  to  the  folloving  places  by  rowing  boats  are  calculated 
as  follows  :— 

To  lovennnid 
Rob  Roy's  Care 
Ardlui 
Bowardennan    . 


6  miles. 

To  Lnss 

9  miles 

S    do. 

Inchtavanich 

.      10    do. 

8    do. 

Balloch      . 

.      16    do. 

6    do. 

wbers  is  the  ferrj  of  iDTeruglsJ  to  Itoirardtnnan  Hotel,*  the 
usual  stftrtiog  point  for  thow  who  deaire  to  ascend 


Bn  LoMOMS. 

This  mountain  rises  3192  feet  abeTe  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  distance  from  the  hotel  to  the  top  is  four  milea,  knd  there 
is  a  path  bj  whioh  ponies  can  ascend  to  the  veiy  summit. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  one  should  attempt  the  ascent  except 

*  Til*  pith  rnna  iBmuuld  it  ihoitn,  bnt  the  urnit  not  »  gndiul,  Ttrohitt 
•tertilit  fnrn  Tubct  vith  the  inlention  oT  dimtiiDf[  Ihc  hill,  emu  the  like,  mi 
gramllj  MrihE  Dp  the  Innniuid  p^h.  Thii  ^pKWch  U  nconuncndid  bj  the  fall 
Tiev  thai  ohtsncd  of  the  eohtanr  of  the  ncnutiin,  ihowiuf  dutmcUj  bow  fai  it  ii 
clsar  of  mill.     Fno  Ronrdmnu  there  li  i  monntiii  palh  to  AherfDJ'Ic. 
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ia  cleftT  weather,  and  if  no  guide  be  taken  ;  it  will  be  odTisable 
to  take  the  bearings  of  the  top  before  ascending,  so  aa  to  find 
the  va;  back  bj  tba  compass,  should  mist  uuexpectedlj  come  on. 


It  ia  difficult  to  describe  (.he  acena  from  the  top.  Grand 
and  lovelj  to  a  high  degree,  ve  see  on  one  side  the  Grampian 
mouutaint  indefinitelj  swelling  westnard  mound  after  mound 
— on  the  weat  the  Argyllshire  hills,  and  on  the  south  and  east 
the  great  Scottish  Lowland  district,  with  its  minor  mount&in 
rangea.  The  most  fascinating  object,  however,  is  Loch  Lomond, 
clear  below,  in  all  its  reaches  and  indentation!,  its  bright  waters 
studded  with  islanda.  On  a  clear  da;  the  extent  of  the  view 
comprehends  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Ayr,  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  and  the  islands  of  Arnin  and  Bute  to  the  souih, 
and  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  the  Lotbians,  with  the  windings 
of  the  Forth,  and  the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Sdinburgh,  to  the 
east.     The  mountain  is  the  property  of  the  Dnke  of  Montroae. 

Nearly  oppoaite  Rowardennan  is  Inveruglaa,  and  about  3} 
miles  tothesouthof  it  is  ihevillageofLusa, delightfully  situated 
on  a  promootory.  One  of  the  finest  points  for  a  view  of  the 
scenery  of  Loch  Lomond  and  the  enviroiis  of  Luss  is  Strocbrae, 
to  the  north  of  the  Tillage.  Kear  Luss  is  Roasdow,  the  splendid 
residence  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart,,  and  in  the  vicinity 
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of  ihe  mansion  is  a  tower  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  family  of 
Lu88,  the  last  heiress  of  which  married  Colquhoun  of  Golquhoun. 
A  short  way  farther  on  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Banachar, 
overhanging  the  entrance  to  Glen  Fruin.*  This  castle  was 
anciently  the  residence  of  the  Oolquhouns,  and  here  the  chief 
of  that  clan  was  hasely  murdered,  in  1640,  by  one  of  the 
Macfarlanes.  Near  it  is  the  lofty  hill  of  Dunfion,  or  the  hill  of 
Fingal,  according  to  tradition  one  of  the  hunting-seats  of  that 
hero.  From  Luss  southward,  the  breadth  of  the  lake  expands 
rapidly,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  studded  with 

"  All  the  fury  crowds 

Of  iabinds  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evemng  clonds." 

They  amount  to  about  thirty  in  number,  and  ten  of  the  most 
considerable  in  extent  we  pass  in  succession :  Inch-Cruin,  or 
the  Round  Island  (formerly  a  retreat  for  lunatics),  Inch  Moan, 
or  the  Peat  Island,  Inch  Fadan  (the  long  island),  Inch  Tavanagh, 
to  the  south  of  which  the  ruins  of  Galbraith  Castle  start  up 
from  the  water,  Inch  Lonaig  (used  as  a  deer-park  by  the  family 
of  Luss),  Inch  Oarachan,  Buck  Inch,  Inch  Cardach,  and  Inch 
Oailliach,  the  Island  of  Women,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
the  site  of  a  nunnery.  Inch  Oailliach  formerly  gave  name  to 
the  parish  of  Buchanan.  The  church  belonging  to  the  nunnery 
was  long  used  as  the  place  of  worship  for  the  parish  of  Buchanan, 
but  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  now  remain.  The  burial  ground, 
which  contains  the  family  places  of  sepulture  of  several  neigh- 
bouring clans,  still  continues  to  be  used,  and  of  these  the 
monuments  of  the  Lairds  of  MacGregor,  and  of  other  families 

*  It  vas  in  Glen  Fmin,  or  the  Olen  of  Sorroir,  that  the  celebrated  battle  took 
place  between  the  MacGregors  and  Colqnhonns,  fraught  vith  such  fatal  consr- 
qoences  to  both  parties.  There  had  been  a  long  and  deadly  fend  between  the 
MacGregors  and  the  Laird  of  Luss,  bead  of  the  flunily  of  Golquhoun.  At  length  the 
parties  met  in  the  vale  of  Glen  Fruin.  The  battle  was  obstinately  contested,  but  in 
the  end  the  MacGregors  came  oft  victorious,  slaying  two  hundred  of  the  Colquhonns, 
and  making  many  prisoners.  It  is  said,  that  ajfter  the  battle  the  MacGregors  mur- 
dered about  eighty  youths,  who  had  been  led  by  curiosity  to  view  the  light  A 
partial  representation  of  these  transactions  having  been  made  to  James  VI.,  letters 
of  ftre  and  sword  were  issued  against  the  Clan-Gregor.  Their  lands  were  confiscated, 
their  very  name  proscribed,  and,  being  driven  to  such  extremity,  they  became  notori- 
QQS  for  their  acts  of  daring  reprisal. 
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claimiDg  descent  from  tbe  old  Scottish  King  Alpine,  are  the 
most  Tenarkable.* 

The  iteamboat  noit  approaches  the  little  island  of  Glar-Inch, 
from  which  the  Buchanans  took  their  slogan  or  war-cry.  The 
lut  island  ia  a  long  narrow  one,  named  Inch  Murrin,  the  largest 
island  in  Loch  Lomond.  It  is  finely  clothed  with  wood,  and 
is  employed  as  a  deer-park  hj  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  At 
its  lonthera  eitremitj  there  is  an  old  ruined  fortalice,  called 
Lennox  Castle,  formerly  a  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Lenoox. 
Here  Isabel,  Duchess  of  Albany  resided  after  the  de«th  of  ber 
husband,  her  two  sons,  and  her  father,  who  were  all  executed 
at  Stirling,  after  the  restoration  of  James  I.,  in  1424.  On  the 
east  aide  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  Buturich  Castle,  farther 
south  is  Balloch  Castle  (A.  J.  D.  Brown,  Esq.),  and  near  it,  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  stood  the  ancient  castle  of  Balloch,  a 
stronghold  of  the  once  powerful  family  of  Lenoox  ;  its  site  and 
moat  are  still  visible.  The  steamboat  now  returns  to  Balloch, 
where  the  train  is  waiting  to  conTey  passengers  to  Glasgow  or 
Stilling. 

*  ^  nitt  ihtft  uid  Ibnld  vert  radi  or  jew, 
WluiH  fmnU  Id  Iiieh-CulJiu}i  wits 
Tlidi  iluidovi  o'er  Clan-Alpms'i  gnre, 
And  uuireniig  IsmoDd'a  biwui  dixp. 

Ltif^l»iLtie,cia.,tiiiiu<a. 
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By  DimbartoiMline  Kailway,  Loch  Lomond  ■teamer,  and  t]ience  per  coach.  (The 
tourist  may  also  go  by  raflway  to  Loch  Lomond  Aram  Stirling.)  * 

The  train  leaves  Queen  Street  Station  in  the  morning  and  proceeds  hy 
Bowling,  Dumbarton  Junction,  Renton,  and  Alexandria,  to  Balloch,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  steamer  threads  her  way 
amongst  the  picturesque  wooded  islets  which  dot  the  lower  expanse  of  the 
lake,  calling  at  Tarbet  (the  landing-place  for  Inverary),  Inyersnaid  (the 
landing-place  for  Loch  Katrine  and  the  TrosachsX  after  which  it  proceeds 
to  Inveraman  Hotel  at  the  head  of  the  loch. 

From  Inveraman,  at  Loch  Lomond,  there  are  three  fiivourite  coach 
routes  through  the  Highlands,  in  connection  with  the  steamer  on  Loch 
Lomond. 

First. — Inyeraman  by  way  of  Glenfalloch  to  Crianlaricfa.  ^rom  thence 
by  Strathfillan,  to  lyndrum.  From  thence  by  Glenorchy, 
through  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  deer  forest  of  the  Black 
Mount,  the  moors  of  Rannoch,  the  Hill  of  SchehalUon,  King's 
House  Inn,  and  the  Royal  Forest,  passing  near  General  Wade's 
old  military  road,  known  as  the  Devil's  Staircase,  through  the 
wild  scenery  of  Glenooe,  Ballachulish,  and  along  the  banks  of 
Loch  Linnhe  to  Fort- William. 

From  this,  tourists  may  proceed  by  the  Caledonian  Canal  to 
Inverness,  as  described  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Seoohd  Rodtb — Inreraman  to  Tyndmm,  from  thence  westwards  by 
Glenorchy,  Dalmally,  Kilchum  Castle,  Loch  Awe,  Ben  Cruachan, 
and  Taynullt,  to  Oban ;  or  from  Tarbet,  by  Arroquhar  and 
Glencroe,  to  Inverary,  and  thence,  by  Loch  Awe,  to  Oban. 

Thibd  Route— InTeraman  to  Crianlarich.  From  that  by  Strathfillan, 
Glendochart,  and  Lochanour  (foot  of  Benmore),  Coirchaorach 
(birthplace  of  Rob  Roy),  Loch  Dochart,  Killin,  the  ruins  of 
Fhklarig  Castle,  the  northern  shore  of  Loch  Tay,  the  base  of  Ben 
Lawers,  village  of  Kenmore,  and  Taymouth  Castle,  to  Aberfeldy 
and  the  railway  station  at  Dunkeld. 

*  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Kailway  from  Stirling  to  Loch  Lomond,  is  carried  in  a 
sfcrai^t  line  tmm  Stirling  to  Balloch,  at  the  southern  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  by  the 
foQowittg  atatimis:— Gaignnnoek,  Rippen,  Cardroti,  fiochlyvie,  Balfron,  Gartnett, 
Brymen,  Kihnaronock,  and  Jamestown.  Trains  mn  lereral  times  doily,  and  the 
time  occupied  by  the  journey  ia  about  an  hour  and  throe  quarters.  The  country 
along  whidi  the  line  is  carried  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  so  that  it  is  principally  as  a 
means  of  eommnnication  betwixt  Stirling  and  Loch  Lomond  that  it  will  be  found 
usefdl  for  the  tourist  Buchlyvie  is  the  station  for  Aberfoyle,  where  there  is  a  good 
hotel,  within  fire  miles  of  the  Trosachs. 
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Crikff  Routr— Inverurnan  to  Cri&nlarich.  Then  down  Glendoehwrt 
and  Glen  Ogle,  by  Locbeamhead  (BenToirlich),  St.  Ffllans,  and 
Comrie,  to  the  railway  station  at  Crieff. 

InvERART  Routr — Leave  steamer  at  Tarbet,  from  thence  bv  coach  to 
AjToqobar,  head  Of  Loch  Long,  Glencroe,  Best-aadF-be-Tbaikful, 
and  Loch  F^ne,  to  Inverary. 

Pauenfen  goiag  aacth  fnm  Inrenuy  Join  the  cooreyance  at  Tarbet  (on  Loch 
Lononn). 

Passengers  going  north  ftx>m  Stirling  and  the  Trosachs,  join  at  Inversnaid  (on 
Loch  Lomond). 

Passengers  going  north  from  Dunkdd,  Aberfddy,  Killin,  and  Crieff,  join  at  Crian- 
larich. 

Passengers  going  north  from  Ob^in,  proceed  by  Loch  Awe,  DalmaUy,  to  Tyndnim, 
and  proceed  from  thence  through  Breadalbane's  Deer  Forest,  Glencoe,  Ballachnlish, 
and  Caledonian  Cxnal. 

Passengers  from  Fort-WiUiam  or  Oban,  for  Inrerary,  arriTe  at  Tarbet  in  time  for 
the  coach  by  Caimdow  and  Glencroe  to  Inverary. 

Passengers  going  south  from  Port- William  or  from  Oban,  arrive  at  Olasgow  or 
Kdinbargh  the  same  daj ;  may  also  branch  off  at  Criaalarich,  and  proceed  by  the 
Aberfeldy  ooach  to  Dnnkeld;  or  arriving  at  Perth.  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow 
the  same  day ;  or  may  land  at  Inversnaid  (on  Loch  Lomond)  for  the  Trosachs,  (Zan- 
der, and  Stirling. 

Passengers  for  Stirling  iy  raiUeay  leave  at  Balloch. 


Loch  Lomoitd  Head  to  Glbncoe  and  Fort-Williax. 


Miles. 

iNVBaAaMAii  HoTRL.    First  itage. 

4  Stuckincaple ;  right. 

•H  Cross  Auld  Chum  Water. 

4|  Glen  FaUoch ;  Ben  Glass,  right. 

5  Cross  Auld  Knochbuy  Water. 

6  Waterfall,  right. 

7  CaiANLARicH  Inn. 

The  FaUoch  River  mns  all  thii 

way  on  the  right. 
Road  to  KUlin,  Loch  Tay,  Ken- 
more,  and  Aberfeldy,  on  right. 
9|  Innerchagiry  House,  right. 
11    Clachan  of  bt.  Fillans. 
11}  The  Holy  Pool,  lea. 
11}  Gross  the  Biver  Docbart  or  Etterick, 
Ben  Loy,  the  source  of  the  Biver 
Tay,  6  miles  on  the  left  from  this. 
Half  a  mile  up  the  water,  to  the  left, 

KiHG'S  FiXLD. 

i:)^  TriTDaux  Ivir.    Second  sfa^fe. 

Road  westwards  to  Dalnkally,  Loch 
Awe,  Inveranr,  or  Obun. 
\i\  Benbuy  on  left;  lead-mines  worked. 


MUes. 

16    Benvnrie,  right;  Benvoridh,  left. 
17}  Auch,  left. 
20    Kirk  of  Urchay,  left. 
SO}  Cross  River  Urchay. 
321  Invkeodban  Inm.    Third  sf age. 
Loch  Tolls  and  Marouis  of  Bread- 
albane's Shooting  Lodee,  right. 
371  I^ch  Lydoch  and  Moors  of  Rannoch 

on  right 

39}  Marquis  of  Breadalb&ne's  Deer  Forest 

of  Blackmount,  left ;  Ben  Caugh 

and  Loch  Lydoch,  rijeht. 

Kino's  Housk  Inn.    Fhurtk  sta^e. 

Path  on  right  to  Devil's  Staircase ; 

head  of  Loch  Levin  and  Fort-Willm. 

Buchael  Etive  Mountain,  the  source 

of  the  Etive  Water,  on  left. 
Loch  FaUoch,  left 
Olkncob;  south. 

Loch  Stroan,  left;  Scoor-na-Fingal 
and   Soour-na-Biach    Mountains, 
right 
40|  Glenooe;  north. 
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Miles.  I  MUet 

414  InTCTcoe  House, right;  and beautifial  1  49    Onich  YUlage. 

riew  of  Loch  Levin.  *     '  ' "     ' 

43    Slate  Quarriea 

461  BALLACHt'LianiroTKL.  FiftksUge. 
Afi\  Cross  Loch  Levin. 
47    Ferry  House — north  side  of  TiOch 


Loch  Linolie  on  left. 
51}  Innfore,  and  commeneement  of  Loch 
KU. 
Ardgonr  District  on  the  other  side. 
fiV\  Marrburgh. 


Levin,  and  enter  Invemess-sbire.    1  6U|  Fokt-William. 

Toarifits  are  reoommended  to  visit  Glencoe  from  Loch  Lomond  Head, 
rather  than  from  Fort-WilUam,  Oban,  or  the  north. 

Glen  Falloch  is  the  narrow  basin  of  the  Falloch,  a  powerful  stream, 
which  in  rainy  weather  receives  vast  additions  from  its  mountain  feeders 
on  either  side,  and  comes  thondering  down  its  rocky  staircase  with 
terrific  violence.  Before  reaching  Crianlarich,  we  have  crossed  the 
water-shed,  and  passed  from  the  streams  falling  into  the  basin  of  the 
Clyde  to  those  falling  into  the  basin  of  the  Tay.  At  Crianlarich  Hotel 
the  road  strikes  east  and  west.  The  former  leads  through  Glen  Dochart, 
and  again  separates,  returning  by  one  branch  to  Locheam,  and  by  the 
other  passing  westwards  to  Loch  Tay. 

Oar  road  now  turns  westwards  from  Crianlarich,  and  ascends  tl^e 
Dochart  or  the  Fillan,  a  district  classic  in  the  Scottish  war  of  independence. 
About  half-way  between  this  and  I'yndrum,  is  the  Holy  Pool  of  St. 
Fillans,  where  a  superstitious  ceremony  used  to  be  practised  in  order  to 
secure  the  influence  of  the  Saint  in  the  recovery  of  insane  persons.  Pro- 
bably of  old  it  was  considered  efficacious  only  on  his  own  day  in  the  calendar, 
but  latterly  any  other  Saint's  day  was  held  adequate.  The  )iaiifnt  was 
soused  in  the  pool  after  sunset,  then  with  a  heavy  stick  on  either  side,  he 
was  bound  with  a  peculiar  ligature  of  ropes  tied  in  a  mystic  knot,  and  so 
was  laid  down  all  night  on.  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Fillan.  If  the 
knot  was  found  unloosened  in  the  morning,  the  patient  was  likely  to  be 
restored  to  sanity ;  but  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  toi  imagine  a  pro- 
cess more  likely  to  disperse  for  ever  any  grain  of  sanity  remaining. 

Crossing  the  river  Dochart,  half  a  mile  up  the  water  to  the  left,  is 
King's  Field  or  Dairy,  where  Bruce,  when  a  fugitive  after  the  battle  of 
Methven,  was  defeated  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn  and  his  wild  Highland  fol- 
lowers. Three  of  the  assailants  made  a  combined  attack  upon  Bruce, 
and  were  all  killed  by  that  accomplished  knight,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  In  the  struggle  one  of  the  savages  seized 
the  mantle  of  Bruce,  and  held  it  so  firmly  in  his  dying  gra<«p,  that  Knhert 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  and  the  brooch  by  which  it  was  fastened  is 
still  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  the  Lord  of  Lorn.* 

We  now  reach  Tyndrum,  famous  for  its  lead  mines,  which  have  been 
wrought  for  many  years,  and  are  still  in  good  order,  with  powerful 
crushing  and  washing  apparatus.    Extensive  trials  have  been  made  in 

*  See  Lord  of  the  Islet.    Canto  IL,  Stanza  xi. 
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other  parte,  at  considerable  expense,  and  the  minerals  have  been  proved 
to  include  copper,  lead,  zinc,  chromate  of  iron,  henuit3rte,  p3rrite8,  snlphate 
of  bary tea,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  felspar-potash  have  also  been  ibond ; 
and  chemical  works  for  the  products  of  this  and  the  other  minerals  above 
mentioned  might  with  advantage  be  erected,  as  water-power  is  available 
at  almost  every  point  The  mines  are  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane.  Fit>m  Tyndrum  there  is  a  road  westwards  to  Dalmally 
and  Loch  Awe. 

The  country  now  assumes  a  wild  and  desolate  appearance.  Crossing 
the  bridge  of  Urchay,  Glenorchy  is  on  the  left,  and  stretches  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  firom  this  to  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  and  a  little  beyond 
this  is  Inveronran  Inn,  situated  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Tulla,  a  solitary- 
looking  sheet  of  water  about  four  miles  in  length.  On  the  north  side  is 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  shooting  lodge  of  Ardvrecknish.  The 
young  plantations  contrast  beautifully  with  tlie  fine  wood  forest  of 
Derridarroch  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  but  it  requires  the  exciting 
associations  of  deer,  and  hounds,  and  sportsmen,  to  confer  any  degree  of 
interest  on  this  lonely  mountain  tarn. 

From  this  there  is  a  long  weary  ascent  through  a  district  still  wilder 
and  more  desolate  than  the  former  stage,  and  well  known  to  sportemen 
as  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane*s  Deer  Forest  of  Blackmonnt 

To  rectify  a  prevailing  imprecision  that  the  deer  forest  of  the  Black- 
mount  was  formerly  densely  inhabited,  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  in  a 
letter  to  the  "  Perthshire  Advertiser,"  June  18, 1853,  states  that  **  as  far 
back  as  the  records  of  his  family  reach  (for  some  centuries),  till  towards 
the  dose  of  last  century,  when  it  was  put  into  very  large  sheep  farms, 
that  country  was  always  a  deer  forest,  and  consequently  uninhabited 
except  by  the  foresters.  That,  as  he  began  to  convert  it  again  into  a  forest 
about  the  year  1820,  it  could  only  have  been  in  the  hands  of  tenante  for 
a  short  period  comparatively  speaking,  and  that  the  number  of  families 
employed  by  him  there  now,  as  shepherds  and  foresters,  is  much  the  same 
as  when  the  ground  was  tenanted  by  farmers." 

The  road  for  miles  traverses  broad  and  round-backed  hills,  affording 
long  dreary  uniform  ascents  and  descents,  without  foliage.  The  muir  of 
Rannoch,  a  deer  forest  of  Sir  Robert  Menziea  of  that  Ilk,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  bog  in  Scotland,  is  to  be  seen  from  the  broad  surfiice  of  the 
Blackmonnt  on  the  right  The  inns  in  this  quarter  correspond  with  the 
scenery.  They  are  old  buildings  of  considerable  size,  but  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  accommodation  of  drovers,  though  they  furnish  good 
meals  for  the  expected  passengers  by  coach.  They  have  by  no  means  a 
summer  look,  but  are  built  to  stand  the  rough  winter  storms,  and,  desti- 
tute of  tree,  garden,  or  other  external  amenity,  their  gneiss  walls  stand 
bare,  hard,  and  cold,  like  some  of  the  post-houses  within  the  snow  range 
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on  the  roacU  crossing  the  great  continental  chains  of  monntainsJ  Such 
is  King's  House.* 

Three  miles  from  this,  on  the  right,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Glencoe,  is  the  steep  ascent  called  the  Devil's  STAiBGA8B,t  by  which 
pedestrians  maj  go  to  Fort- William. 

The  tourist  now  enters  the  famoos 

GLENCOE. 

for  the  description  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  route  from  Oban 
by  steamer. 

As  we  advance  towards  its  north-western  extremity,  signs  of  desola- 
tion gradually  disappear,  and  when  we  approach  Loch  Leven,  the 
coontry  is  cultivated  and  wooded.  After  passing  Invercoe  Hoase,  the 
road  for  four  miles  skirts  the  banks  of  Loch  Leven,  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
sea  running  westwards  from  the  head  of  Loch  Linnhe.  From  its  mouth 
to  its  further  extremity,  it  is  one  succession  of  beautiful  landscapes.  On 
both  sides  it  is  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which,  towards  its  head,  are 
grouped  in  yery  grand  combinations. 

The  Stage/rom  BaUaekuUsh  to  Fort-  WiUiam,  14  mt2e«,  is  described  on 
a  subsequent  page. 

*  From  King's  Hoofe  the  p«defltriaii  may  proceed  across  to  Tighsaline,  on  Loch 
Bannoch,  nearly  20  milea,  but  thia  should  not  be  attempted  the  first  time  without  a 
guide,  many  persons  having  lost  their  way,  and  in  two  instances,  their  lives,  in  bad 
weather.  The  pedestrian  must  keep  along  the  side  of  Cruach  Bannoch,  keeping 
Loch  Lydoch  in  sight,  but  not  getting  near  its  shores  until  he  gets  to  its  northern 
end.  When  this  is  reached,  the  track  wiH  probably  be  found,  and  by  keeping  a  little 
to  the  right  the  tourist  will  observe  a  shepherd's  hut  (11  miles),  where  he  may  get 
directions,  after  which,  the  road  is  pretty  plain  to  Tighnaline  Inn,  at  the  west  end 
of  Loch  Bannoeh  (afterwards  described). 

f  The  distanee  from  King's  House  Inn  to  Fort-William  by  the  Devil's  Staircase 
ifl  about  33  miles.  From  the  excessive  roughness  and  steepness  of  a  part  of  the  first 
half  of  the  road,  it  can  be  travelled  only  by  pedestrians.  The  Staircase  diverges 
from  the  main  rood  at  a  small  cluster  of  shepherds'  houses,  called  Altnafedh,  where 
it  may  be  well  to  obtain  a  guide  for  the  first  two  mOes,  the  road  being  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable among  the  rocks  and  loose  stones  which  surround  the  track.  The  only 
house  where  any  refreshment  can  be  obtained,  is  one  of  a  very  humble  order,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Altnafedh,  where  drovers  are  accustomed  to  lodge  on  their  way 
from  the  north. 
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EDINBURGH  TO  PERTH  BY  RAILWAY. 

By  GraBtOB  and  Barntbluid  Verry.  Station  at  Warerley  Bridge,  Piincea  StzMt. 
If  the  ferry  ia  objected  to,  the  toarist  may  reach  Perth  by  Scottish  Central  Railvay. 
via  Stirling,  in  which  way  there  is  no  ferry  nor  learing  of  carriages. 

Upon  reaching  Gran  ton  Pier,  passengers  leave  the  railway 
carriages  and  walk  to  the  steamboat.  The  ferry,  which  is  six 
miles  broad,  is  crossed  by  the.  steamer  in  about  half  an  hour. 
The  northern  pier  of  the  ferry  is  at  Burntisland  [Inn:  Forth 
Hotel],  a  Tillage  resorted  to  in  summer  for  searbathing.  The 
line  skirts  the  sea-coast  by  Kinghom,  (10^  miles),  near  which 
place  Alexander  III.  was  killed  by  falling  over  a  precipice. 
We  now  reach  the  town  of  Kirkcaldy  (14  miles),  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  is  Raith  House  (Colonel  Ferguson).  Near  Djsart 
Station  (16  miles),  is  Dysart  House  (Earl  of  Rossljn).  Thus 
far  there  is  a  pleasant  seaward  view,  but  now  the  line  strikes 
off  into  the  interior  to  Thornton  Junction,  where  a  branch  to 
Dunfermline,  Alloa,  and  Stirling  diverges. 

OontinuiDg  northwards  by  Markinch,  we  reach  Falkland 
Station,  (24  miles),  three  miles  from  which  are  the  ruins  of 
Falkland  Palace.  "The  remains  of  the  palace,"  says  Mr. 
Billings, ''  are  a  diminutive  but  singularly  beautiful  fragment, 
justifying  the  boast  that  all  the  Scottish  royal  residences, 
though  not  of  great  extent,  exhibit  remarkable  architectural 
beauties.  It  has  the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  being  but  an 
old  mansion-house  or  fortalice,  with  its  keep  and  parasitical 
buildings  ;  but  on  a  near  approach,  the  lover  of  art,  who  can 
tolerate  the  northern  renovation  of  classical  architecture,  in 
the  blending  of  the  Palladian  with  the  Gothic,  and  the  stunted 
baronial  architecture  of  Scotland,  will  find  much  to  enjoy  in 
this  fragment.  The  western  front  has  two  round  towers, 
which  are  a  diminutive  imitation  of  those  of  Holyrood,  and 
stretching  southwards  is  a  range  of  building  with  niches  and 
statues,  which  perhaps  bears  as  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
depressed  or  perpendicular  style  of  the  English  semi-ecclesi- 
astical architecture  as  any  other  building  existing^in  Scotland. 
The  east  side  again  is  diversified  by  the  renovations  of  classical 
architecture  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  The  parts 
wanting  to  complete  the  quadrangle  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
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the  reign  of  Charles  II.  T^o  portion  of  the  present  edifice 
appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  but  at  a  very  earl j  period  there 
must  hare  been  a  fortalice  at  Falkland."  It  was  in  Falkland 
that  David  Duke  of  Rothesay  was  imprisoned,  and  whose  life 
was,  for  a  time,  sustained  by  a  wet  nurse  conveying  to  him 
milk  from  her  breast  through  a  reed.  On  leaving  King's 
Kettle  Station,  (26  miles),  there  is  visible  on  the  left  Nuthill 
House  (Mrs.  Tyndal  Bruce),  pleasantly  seated  at  the  foot  of 
Lomond  Hill,  (upon  a  conspicuous  point  of  which  a  monu- 
ment has  been  lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
T.  0.  Bruce  by  his  widow). 

At  Lady  bank  Junction  (27  m.),  the  line  to  Oupar-Fife,  St. 
Andrews,  and  Dundee,  branches  off  to  the  right,  that  for  Perth 
to  the  left.  On  the  right  of  Oollessie  Station  (29|  miles),  and 
immediately  after  passing  Inchrye,  the  valley  of  the  Tay 
expands  to  view,  and  a  beautiful  prospect  is  afforded  of  the 
fertile  Carse  of  Gowrie.  Across  the  Firth,  Castle  Huntly, 
Enrol,  and  Kinfauns,  successively  present  themselves  to  the 
eye. 

In  the  clean  and  pleasantly  situated  village  of  Abemethy 
(37  miles),  is  a  round  tower  about  74  feet  high,  resembling 
those  of  Ireland,  which  have  so  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  antiquarians.  The  Bridge  of  Earn  (41  miles),  is  a  sweetly - 
situated  village,  famous  for  its  mineral  wells  of  Pitcaithley. 
It  possesses  a  ball-room,  a  library,  and  every  other  requisite 
convenience.     Perth  is  four  miles  further. 


ST.  ANDREWS. 
[Inns :  The  fioyal ;  The  Croes  Keys.    Population,  5107.] 

The  distance  of  St.  Andrews  from  Edinburgh  by  railway  is  44}  miles, 
and  the  time  taken  about  three  hours ;  there  are  two  or  three  trains  daily. 

On  the  right  of  Lady  bank,  are  Ramoruie  House  (Heriot,  Esq.)  and 
Crawford  Priory  (Earl  of  Glasgow.)  Near  this  is  the  village  of  Pittleasie, 
the  scene  of  Wilkie's  well-known  picture,  *•  Pitlessie  Fair."  The  painter 
was  a  native  of  this  parish  (Cults),  of  which  his  father  was  minister. 
On  an  eminence  to  the  right  of  Springfield,  is  Scotstarvit  Tower,  on  the 
Wemyss  Hall  property,  and  the  town  of  Cupar  is  on  the  left,  the  birth- 
place of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Campbell,  whose  father  was  minister  of  the 
parish.    The  heads  of  Lawrence  Hay,  and  Andrew  Pitulloch,  and  one 
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of  the  hands  of  David  Hackstooe  of  Rathillet,  who  all  safTered  during 
the  wars  of  the  Covenant,  were  boned  in  this  churchyard,  where  a 
stone  marks  the  place.  A  few  miles  further  on,  and  on  the  right,  are  the 
ruins  of  Dairsie  Castle,  in  which  a  Parliament  was  held  in  1335.  The 
antique  church  adjoining  was  built  by  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  of  St. 
Andrews,  about  1615.  The  romantic  den  of  Durie,  and  parish  kirk  of 
Kemback,  is  well  seen  from  the  railway  station,  after  passing  which  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  sea  and  the  towers  of  St.  Andrews.  At  Leuchars* 
station  passengers  change  carriages  for  the  St.  Andrews  branch,  wliich, 
croasing  the  River  £den,  brings  ns,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  to  St. 
Andrews  station.    Omnibuses  await  the  arrival  of  each  train. 

St  Andrews,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  salubrious  residences  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  importance,  and 
was  the  seat  of  the  primate  of  Scotland.  It  is  entered  at  the  west  end  by 
a  massive  antique  portal — preserved  unimpaired — its  other  extremity 
terminating  in  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral.  The  city  abounds  in  curious 
antique  houses,  which  were  once  occupied  by  persons  of  rank,  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  it  has  an  air  of  seclusion  not  unlike  some  of  the 
cathedral  towns  of  England.  The  origin  of  St  Andrews  is  involved  iu 
obscurity,  but  it  is  justly  believed  to  have  been  at  a  very  early  period 
the  seat  of  a  religious  establishment.  It  was  originally  denominated 
MnckroBB.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  it  became  the  reddence  of  St  Regulus,  who  was  ship- 
wrecked here.  The  ruins  of  a  chapel  and  an  entire  tower,  known  by  the 
name  of  St  Begulus,  or  St  Rule,  are  stQI  to  be  seen  near  the  cathedral. 
On  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  kingdoms,  the  name  of  the  city 
was  changed  to  St  Andrews.  The  famous  priory  of  St.  Andrews  was 
erected  by  Bishop  Robert,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  about  the  year 
1120.  The  city  was  made  a  royal  baigh  by  David  I.  in  the  year  1140. 
The  charter  of  Malcolm  11.,  written  upon  a  small  bit  of  parchment,  is 
preserved  in  the  Town  Hall.  In  1471  St  Andrews  was  erected  into  an 
Archbishopric  by  Sextus  IV.,  at  the  request  of  James  I V.  At  what  time 
its  church  became  metropolitan,  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  must 
have  been  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  chapel  of  St  Regulus  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  oldest  relics 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  kingdom.   The  tower  is  a  square  prism 

*  The  chaacd  and  apsis,  or  the  dd  front  of  the  pariah  cthurch  of  LeudiaTt,  i  a  said 
to  be  the  beat  specimen  of  Norman  architeetixre  in  ScotUud,  and  la  auppoaed  to  have 
been  built  about  1100.  The  nsTe,  or  the  portion  naed  as  the  pariah  church  was 
recently  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  church  is  the  fine 
old  castle  of  Earlahall.  It  baa  a  painted  ceiling,  and  the  walla  of  the  great  hall  have 
been  covered  with  carious  maxima,  one  of  which  runa  thus : — 

"  A  nyce  wyf  and  a  back  door, 
Oft  maketh  a  rich  man  poore." 
R 
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108  feet  in  height^  the  side  of  the  base  being  24  feet.  A  winding  stair 
leads  to  the  summit,  from  which  a  moet  delightful  view  is  obtained.  The 
8tone  of  which  this  building  is  composed  is  of  so  excellent  a  texture,  that 
although  is  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  so  many  centuries,  it  still 
remains  quite  entire  and  unimpafaned.  The  chapel  to  the  east  of  the  tower, 
which  was  the  principal  one,  stUI  remains ;  but  of  a  small  chapel  to  the 
west,  which  formerly  existed,  there  is  now  no  trace. 

The  Cathedral  was  founded  in  the  year  1159  by  Bishop  Arpold,  but  it 
was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Bishop  Lamberton,  who  completed  it  in 
1318.  This  magnificent  fabric  was  pulled  down  by  an  infuriated  mob, 
excited  by  a  sermon  of  John  Knox  against  idolatry,  preached  in  the 
I)ariah  church  of  St  Andrews,  and  the  event  is  graphically  described  by 
Professor  Tennant  in  his  poem  entitled  **  Papistry  Stormed,  or  the 
Dinging  Doun  o'  the  Cathedral,"  of  which  the  following  extract  may  serve 
as  a  specimen : — 


I  wot  the  broilzie  then  wai  dour, 

Wi'  sticks,  aud  staucSj  and  bhiidy  clour, 

Ere  Papists  unto  Calvin's  power 

uaif  up  their  strongest  places ; 

And  fearfn'  the  stramash  and  stoor, 
Wban  pinnacle  came  down,  and  tow'r, 
And  Virgin  Mnrys  in  a  shower. 

Fell  flat,  and  smashed  their  faces. 


I  sing  the  steir,  strabasb,  and  strife. 
Whan  bickerin'  frae  the  towns  o'  ("ife. 
Great  bangs  o*  bodies,  thick  and  rife, 
Good  to  Sanct  Andro's  town; 

And  wi'  John  Calrin  in  their  hends, 
Aud  hammers  in  their  hands,  and  spades. 
Enraged  at  idols,  mass,  and  beads, 
Dang  the  Cathedral  down. 

The  length  of  the  building  was  350  feet,  the  breadth  6d,  and  the  tran. 
sept  188  feet  The  eastern  gable,  half  of  the  western,  part  of  the  south 
side  wall,  and  of  the  transept,  are  all  that  now  remain. 

The  other  religious  houses  in  St  Andrews  were  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans,  founded  in  1274  by  Bishop  Wishart ;  the  convent  of  Obser- 
vantines,  founded  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  and  finished  by  his  successor, 
Patrick  Graham,  in  1478 ;  a  collegiate  church,  which  stood  immediately 
above  the  harbour ;  and  a  priory.  Slight  vestiges  of  the  latter,  which  was 
che  most  important  of  these  foundations,  may  be  traced  to  the  sooth  of  the 
cathedral.  It  was  of  great  extent,  and  richly  endowed.  Its  boundary 
wall  is  still  nearly  entire,  and  seems  to  have  enclosed  all  the  east  quarter 
•>f  the  town.  The  prior  of  St  Andrews  had  precedence  of  all  abbots  and 
priors,  and  on  festival  days  had  a  right  to  wear  a  mitre  and  all  Episcopal 
)rnament8. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  stand  upon  a  rock  overlooking 
the  sea,  on  the  north.ea8t  side  of  the  city.  This  fortress  was  founded 
about  the  year  1200,  by  Roger,  one  of  the  bishops  of  St  Andrews,  and, 
was  repaired  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  Bishop  Trail, 
who  died  in  it  in  1401.  He  was  buried  near  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral, 
with  this  singular  epitaph  :— 


ti 


Hie  fttit  ecdesise  directs  colnmna,  fenestra 
Lucida,  thuribtilam  redolcns,  carapana  lonora." 
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James  III.  was  bom  in  it.  The  crael  burning  of  the  celebrated 
Reformer  George  Wiahart  took  place  in  front  of  the  apartment  occapied 
bj  Carduial  Beaton,  who,  fearing  the  tary  of  the  people,  and  apprehensiTe 
of  an  invasion  from  England,  was  indacedtostrengtiien  the  fortiBcations. 
Before  he  had  accomplished  his  purpoee,  however,  he  was  surprised  and 
assassinated  by  Norman  Lesley,  aided  by  fifteen  associates.  Early  in  the 
mining  of  May  29, 1646,  they  seized  on  the  gate  of  the  castle,  which  had 
been  left  open  for  the  workmen  who  were  finishing  the  fortifications ;  and 
liaving  placed  sentinels  at  the  door  of  the  Cardinal's  apartment,  they 
awakened  his  nnmerous  domestics  one  by  one,  and  turning  them  out  of 
the  castle,  without  violence,  tumult,  or  injury  to  any  other  person,  inflicted 
on  Beaton  the  death  he  justly  merited,  llie  conspirators  were  immedi- 
ately besieged  in  this  castle  by  the  regent,  Earl  of  Arran ;  and  although 
their  strength  consisted  of  only  150  men,  they  resisted  his  efibrts  for  five 
months,  owing  more  to  the  unskilfuloess  of  the  attack  than  the  strength 
of  the  place.  In  1547,  the  castle  was  reduced  and  demolished,  and  its  pictu- 
resque ruins  have  since  served  as  a  landmark  to  mariners. 

The  University  of  St  Andrews — ^the  oldest  establishment  of  that  nature 
in  Scotland » was  founded  in  1411  by  Bishop  Wardlaw.  It  consisted 
formerly  of  three  colleges : — 1.  St  Salvator^s,  which  was  founded  in  1458 
by  Bishop  Kennedy.  The  buildings  of  this  college  formed  an  extensive 
court  or  quadrangle  about  230  feet  long,  and  180  wide,  and  a  gateway 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  The  original  structure  having  fallen  into  decay 
a  grant  was  made  by  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  new  class-rooms  and 
other  buildings,  which,  after  considerable  delay,  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted in  a  very  tasteful  manner.  The  celebrated  martyr  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton was  burned  opposite  the  gate  of  this  college.  2.  St  Leonard's  College, 
which  was  founded  by  Prior  Hepburn  in  1532.  This  is  now  united  with 
St  Salvator's,  and  the  buildings  sold  and  converted  into  private  houses. 
In  one  of  these  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan  livedo  and  a  portion  of 
his  study  still  remains.  The  ruined  diapel  of  the  college  contains  some 
interesting  tombstones.  ^  8.  Kew,  or  St  Mary's  College,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Archbishop  Hamilton  in  1552;  but  the  house  was  completed 
by  Archbishop  Beaton.  The  buildings  of  this  college  have  lately  been 
repaired  with  great  taste. 

In  the  United  College  the  languages,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences  are 
taught  St.  Mary's,  which  stands  in  a  difierent  part  of  the  town,  in 
reserved  exclusively  for  theology.  The  classes  and  discipline  of  the  two 
colleges  are  quite  cUstinct,  each  having  its  respective  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessors. They  have  a  common  library,  containing  upwards  of  50,000 
volumes. 

The  Madras  College  was  established  in  the  year  1838,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Andrew  Bell,  a  native  of  St  Andrews,  and  inventor  of  the  monitorial 
system  of  education  which  bears  his  name,  who  bestowed  the  munificent 
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sum  of  £60,000  in  three  per  cent  stock  for  its  establishment  The 
buildings,  which  are  very  elegant,  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Blackfriars 
monasteiyj  and  in  front  of  the  College  is  the  fine  old  ruin  of  the  chapel 
conneoted  with  that  monastery.  The  course  of  education  comprises  the 
Classics,  the  English  and  other  modem  languages,  Mathematics^  Katural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Musics  and  Drawing.  The  fees  being  low,  and  in 
many  cases  not  exacted,  the  institution  has  been  very  successftil,  the 
number  of  scholars  averaging  about  eight  hundred. 

The  Parish  Church  is  a  spacious  structure,  162  feet  in  length  by  63  in 
breadth,  and  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  2500  persons.  It  contains 
a  lofty  monument  of  white  marble,  erected  in  honour  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
who,  in  revenge  for  his  oppressive  conduct,  was  murdered  by  some  of  the 
exasperated  Covenanters.  On  this  monument  is  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  tragical  scene  of  the  murder.  The  College  Churchy  which  belongs  to 
the  United  College  of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard,  is  situated  to  the  north 
of  this.  It  was  founded  in  1458  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  whose  beantifiil 
tomb  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  Gothic  workmanship,  though  much  injured 
by  time  and  accidents.  About  the  year  1688,  on  opening  it,  six  highly 
ornamented  silver  maoes  were  discovered,  which  had  been  concealed  Uiere 
in  times  of  trouble.  Three  of  these  are  still  preserved  in  the  university, 
and  one  was  presented  to  each  of  the  other  three  Scottish  universities. 
The  top  has  been  ornamented  by  a  representation  of  our  Saviour,  with 
angels  around,  and  the  instruments  of  his  passion.  Along  with  these 
interesting  relics  are  shewn  John  Knox's  pulpit,  &c ;  and  with  these 
some  silver  arrows,  with  large  silver  plates  affixed  to  them,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  arms  and  names  of  those  who  were  victors  in  the  annual 
competitions  of  archery.  These,  after  having  been  discontinued  for  half 
a  century,  were^  revived  in  1883.  Golf  is  now  the  favourite  game  in  St. 
Andrews.  It  is  played  on  the  Links,  which  stretch  along  the  sea-shore 
for  nearly  two  miles. 

The  shipping  of  the  port  now  consists  of  a  few  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  harbour  is  guarded  by  piers,  and  is  safe  and  com- 
modious ;  but  it  is  difficult  of  access,  having  a  narrow  entrance,  exposed 
to  the  east  wind,  which  raises  a  heavy  sea  on  the  coast  The  shore  of  the 
bay  is  low  on  the  west  side,  but  to  the  south  it  is  precipitous,  bold,  and 
rocky;  and, in  severe  storms,  vessels  are  frequently  driven  on  it  and  lost 
St  Andrews  unites  with  Cupar,  Anstruther,  Pittenweem,  Crail,  and 
Kilrenny,  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament 
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There  are  several  objects  of  interest  on  this  Ime  of  railway,*  which 
passes  throngh  the  fertile  Carse  of  Gowrie,  from  Perth  to  Dundee.  Among 
these  are  Kinfanns  Castle  (Lord  Gray),  on  the  left;  on  the  right  and 
opposite  bank  of  the  Taj,  are  the  mins  of  Elcho  Castle  (Earl  of  Wemyss) ; 
Glencarse  House  (Greig)  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right,  Fitfonr  (Richardson 
Bart),  and  the  Kirk  of  St.  Madoes,  at  which  there  is  a  curiously  sculptured 
stone  monument.  To  the  S.E.  is  Enrol  Park,  a  spacious  modem  mansion 
situated  in  a  large  and  beautiful  park,  once  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Enrol, 
adjoining  which  are  the  church  and  village.  Megginch  Castle,  still  pretty 
entire,  and  built  by  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Errol,  about  1576,  is  also  on 
the  same  side.  On  the  left  is  the  Castle  of  Blngask  (Sir  P.  Murray 
Threipland,  Bart),  in  which  are  preserved  many  interesting  old  portraits 
and  relics  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  to  whose  cause,  both  in  1715  and  1745, 
the  barons  of  these  periods  were  warmly  devoted.  A  litUe  to  the  N.E., 
the  ancient  keep  or  donjon  of  Kinnaird  Castle,  adjoining  the  parish  church, 
lately  in  ruins,  but  more  recently  restored  by  the  new  proprietor  Sir  P. 
M.  'Fhreipland,  fonns  a  prominent  object  On  leaving  Inchture  Station, 
on  the  right  is  the  prettily  situated  mansion  of  Rossie  Priory  (Lord 
Kinnaird),  and,  on  the  same  side  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  are  seen  the 
massive  walls  and  turrets  of  Castle  Huntly  (Paterson,  Esq.)  It  was  mostly 
built  by  Patrick,  first  Earl  of  Kinghom,  the  same  nobleman  who  erected 
the  old  fortress  of  Glammis  Castle^  and  while  in  the  Glammis  fiunOy  it  had 
the  naipe  of  Castle  Lyon.  The  Longforgan  and  Invergowrie  Stations  are 
next  reached,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  latter,  are  the  houses  of  Inver- 
gowrie (Clayhills),  Gray  (Lord  Gray),  and  about  two  miles  N.E.  the 
seat  of  Uie  Earl  of  Camperdown.  On  crossing  the  bum  at  the  old  Kirk 
of  Invergowrie,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  Forfarshire,  and  passing  along 
the  north  margin  of  the  Tay,  which  is  studded  with  several  tasteful  villas, 
he  is  landed  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  at  the  South  Union  Street 
Railway  Station  of  Dundee. 


DUNDEE. 

IBoUls:  Soyal;  British;  Crown.] 
Populatioii  78.981.    16  milei  from  Perth,  49^  from  Edinburgh. 

The  tlurd  town  in  Scotland  in  population,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the 
linen  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  ground  on  which  it  is  built 

*  The  sail  on  the  Tay  betwixt  Perth  and  Dundee  ii  one  of  uncommon  beauty,  and 
should  be  taken  in  preference  to  the  railway,  if  the  weather  permits.  Steamers  ply 
once  a  day  between  the  two  places.  Trains  every  other  hour.  Time  occupied  by  rail 
one  hour,  by  steamer  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  scenery  is  seen  to  most  advantage 
by  ascending  the  river  flnom  Ihuidee. 
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slopes  gently  from  the  Law  of  Dundee  snd  the  Hill  (ft  Balgay  on  the 
north,  and  the  river  Tay  on  the  south. 

The  Harbour  and  Docks,  the  most  important  of  the  public  works, 
consist  of  Earl  Grey's  of  5^,  and  Victoria  of  l^  acres,  and  connected  with 
them  are  spacious  quays,  affording  berthage  for  70  vessels,  patent  slip, 
careening  beach,  and  additional  tide  harbours,  spreading  along  the  margin 
of  the  Tay,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  east  to  west  The  Customs  and 
Excise  Office  is  an  elegant  building,  and  one  of  the  chief  ornamental 
structures  of  the  city  is  the  Boyal  Arch  at  the  harbour,  built  in 
conmiemoration  of  the  Queen's  visit  in  1844,  at  an  expense  of  X6000. 

The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular,  except  in  the 
modem  portions  of  the  town.  The  market-place  or  High  Street  is  a 
spacious  square,  860  feet  long  by  100  broad,  fh>m  which  diverge  Netber- 
gate,  Seagate,  Overgate,  and  Murraygate,  which  run  east  and  west,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river.  Castle  Street  leads  from  the  south-east  end  of 
the  High  Street  to  the  new  docks  on  the  south,  and  contains  the  Episcopal 
chapel  and  theatre. 

The  Town  Hall,  on  the  south  side  of  the  market-plaoe,  was  built  in 
1743,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  steeple,  with  piazzas  below.  Opposite  are 
an  elegant  academy  and  public  schools.  In  Bank  Street,  at  the  west  end 
of  Reform  Street,  are  the  New  Com  Exchange  and  Public  Hall,  raised 
chiefly  by  the  enterprise  of  Lord  Kinnaird.  At  the  east  end  of  the  High 
Street,  and  rather  obstructing  the  entrance  to  the  Murraygate,  is  the 
Trades'  Hall,  a  plain  edifice,  with  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  principal 
apartments  of  which  are  now  used  as  an  office  by  the  Eastern  Bank  of 
Scotland.  The  Exchange  Reading  Room  and  the  new  Baltic  Exchange 
Coffee  Room  are  handsome  buildings.  The  new  Royal  Infirmary,  in  the 
Tudor  style  of  architecture,  situated  on  the  high-ground,  near  Dudhope 
Castle,  is  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Dundee.  The  new  Exchange,  at  the  east  side  of  the  Meadows,  is  also 
an  object  of  considerable  interest,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  Flemish 
style  of  architecture.  The  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul's  (Bishop 
Forbes)  is  a  fine  example  of  the  decorated  Gothic,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  castle  of  Dundee.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Nethergate 
is  the  famous  square  tower  or  oid  steeple  qf  St,  Mary's  Chtirch, 
156  feet  in  height,  and  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  curiosides  in 
Scotland. 

Hector  Boece,  the  historian  (who  was  bom  at  Dundee  about  1465), 
gives  a  romantic  account  of  the  miraculous  landing  there  of  David  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  from  the  Holy  Wars,  after  his  founding  a  church,  dedi- 
cate^  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  some  writers  add  that  the  existing  square 
tower  or  belfry,  was  also  built  by  the  Earl.  This,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  the  case,  for  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  steeple  is  not  in  the' 
early  English,  or  that  order  which  prevailed  in  the  Earl's  time,  but  in  the 
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decorated  Gothic,  which  was  introduced  into  Scotland  only  daring  the 
reign  of  David  II.  (a.d.  1829-70.)* 

The  old  church  was  much  destroyed  daring  the  Wars  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  in  1841  (with  the  exception  of  the  steeple  and  the  West 
Church,  the  latter  of  which  was  erected  in  1788),  the  rest  of  the  buildings 
were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  replaced  by  two  modem  churches. 

The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  privilege  of  recreation  on  the  Lawt  of 
Dundee,  a  hill  535  feet  high,  and  also  in  the  Bleaching  Green,  and 
Barrack  Park,  and  the  Magdalene  Yard,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  A 
new  place  of  amusement  has  also  been  recently  formed  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town,  to  which  skating  and  curling  ponds  are  attached. 

The  only  traces  of  the  old  walls  now  remaining  are  the  Cowgate  Port, 
from  which  Wishart  the  martyr  is  said  to  have  preached  to  the  people 
daring  the  plague  of  1544.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  one 
of  the  first  towns  in  Scotland  which  publicly  renounced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith ;  and  so  zealous  was  the  spirit  of  its  Protestantism,  that  it 
acquired  the  name  of  *'  the  necond  Geneva.** 

The  staple  trade  of  Dundee  is  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  hempen 
fabrics,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  descriptions.  The  manufacture  of  jute 
carpeting  is  also  now  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  linen  trade  is  estimated  at  from  20  to  25,000. 

*  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  uame  of  **8t.  Mary*t  **  chnreh  of  Dundee 
is  not  found  in  any  chartnlary  or  other  writing,  nntil  about  1406,  half  a  century 
after  the  introduction  of  the  style  of  architecture  in  which  this  tower  is  built ;  and  also, 
that  the  only  fact  known  wiUi  certainty  regarding  the  church  of  Dundee  and  Earl 
David  is,  that  he  gifted  the  parish  church  about  the  year  ISOO,  to  the  Abbey  ot  Lin- 
dores  in  Fife,  which  he  had  previously  erected. 

t  Apart  from  the  reatiges  of  a  Titrified  work  which  are  upon  the  Law,  and  other 
traees  of  pre-historic  times  in  the  neighbourliood,  the  town  of  Dundee  holds  a  place 
of  considerable  note  in  the  early  history  of  the  nation.  Edward  I.  was  there  on  two 
occasions,  first  in  IS96,  and  again  in  1303.  Between  1297,  when  it  was  taken  from  tlie 
English  by  Sir  'William  Wallace,  and  ISIS,  when  it  was  finally  captured  from  them 
by  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  brother  to  king  Robert,  the  town  and  castle  were  taken  and 
retaken  no  fewer  than  five  different  times.  It  was  besieged  and  set  on  fire  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  in  1646;  and  in  1651,  it  was  again  stormed  and  captured  by 
General  Monk,  when  about  200  women  and  children,  besides  about  800  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  soldiers,  including  the  governor,  Robert  Lumsden  of  Montqnhancy, 
were  mercilessly  butchered  by  the  assailants.  On  that  occasion  the  plunder  is  said 
to  have  exceeded  two  and  a  half  millions  Scots.  That  portion  of  the  town  called  the 
BonnethiD,  was  also  burned  by  the  Viscount  Dundee,  during  the  time  of  James 
VII. 
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itloteU :    B4)yal  George ;  SalaUtion ;  Star ;  City.] 
Population,  23,836. 

15  miles  from  Edinburgh,  by  the  Edinbnigh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway,  and  69  by 
the  Scottish  Central ;  6S^  ftom  Glasgow  by  Scottish  Central ;  444f  firam  Londm , 
by  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway,  and  468|  by  the  Scottish  Central. 
In  consequence  of  the  ferry  by  the  Edinburgh,  Forth,  and  Dundee  line,  the  route 
by  tho  Scottish  Central  is  sometimes  quicker  and  more  agreeable. 

Perth,  so  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity ;  and  old  tradition  assigns  to  it  the  im- 
portance of  a  Roman  foundation.  That  yictorious  nation,  it 
is  said,  pretended  to  recognize  the  Tiber  in  the  much  more 
magnificent  and  nayigable  Tay,  and  to  acknowledge  the  large 
leTel  space,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  North  Inch,  as 
having  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Campus  Maztius.  The  city 
was  often  the  residence  of  our  monarchs,  who,  although  they 
had  no  palace  at  Perth,  found  the  Cistercian  Convent  amply 
sufficient  for  the  reception  of  their  court.  It  was  here  that 
James  the  First,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vengeful  aristocracy.  Here 
also,  occurred  the  mysterious  conspiracy  of  Gowrie,  the  scene 
of  which  has  only  of  late  been  effaced  by  the  destruction  of 
the  ancient  palace  in  which  the  tragedy  was  acted. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  town  was  seized  by  the 
English,  but  was  besieged  and  retaken  by  Robert  Bruce.  In 
the  time  of  the  great  civil  war  it  surrendered  to  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  after  the  battle  of  Tlppermuir.  In  1715,  and  again 
in  1745,  it  was  occupied  by  the  rebel  Highland  army,  who  there 
proclaimed  the  Pretender  as  king. 

In  the  year  ]  336,  King  Edward  III.  of  England  stabbed 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  before  the  high  altar  of  St. 
John's  Church,*  one  of  the  few  remaining  collegiate  churches 
of  the  middle  pointed  age.  The  demolition  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  which  accompanied  the  Reformation  commenced 

*  This  church  forms  the  scene,  in  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,**  of  the  ordeal  of 
touching  the  bier  of  the  murdered  Proudftite. 
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in  this  chiirch,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  preached  by  John 
Knox  against  idolatry. 

Gowrie  House,  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  conspiracy 
(a.]>.  1600 — James  YI.)  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Water- 
gate. The  whole  of  that  interesting  old  building  was  un- 
fortunately taken  down  in  1807,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  County  buildings  and  Jail.  At  the  end  of  George 
Street  is  a  stone  building,  ei:ected  in  1823  in  honour  of  Provost 
Marshall.  In  the  lower  part  is  the  Public  Library,  and  in  the 
upper  part  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  founded  in  1784,  and  probably  the  finest  provincial 
collection  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  Perth  contained  an  immense 
number  of  religious  houses.  One  of  these,  the  Monastery  of 
Greyfriars^  stood  at  the  end  of  the  Speygate.  Another,  the 
Blackfriars'  Monastery,  where  James  L  was  assassinated  by  a 
band  of  conspirators,  was  situated  at  the  north  side  of  the  town  ; 
but  of  this  interesting  edifice  nothing  now  remains  but  the  name. 

Curfew  Row,  where  the  curfew  bell  hung  till  lately,  and 
which  opens  into  the  North  Inch,  was  the  site  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Chapel  and  the  Glover's  Yard,  and  the  supposed  locale  of 
Simon  Glover's  house.  The  Glover's  Yard,  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  lays  the  scene  of  the  conflict  with  Bonthron,  was  formerly 
the  court-yard  of  a  castle,  from  which  the  street  (off  Curfew 
Row)  still  retains  the  name  of  "  Castle  Gable.'* 

The  river  Tay  is  crossed  here  by  a  beautiful  bridge  of  ten 
arches,  and  from  which  one  of  the  finest  views  about  Perth  is 
to  be  got.  On  either  side  of  it,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  are  the  Inches,  two  beautiful  meadows  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  each  in  circumference,  and  affording  agreeable  and 
healthy  walks  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Robert  III., 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  famous 
combat  between  the  clan  Chat  tan  and  the  Clan  Quhele  (Kay) 
took  place  on  the  North  Inch,  and  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  former,  partly  by  the  bravery  of  a  citizen  or  burgess  called 
Harry  Wynd,  whom  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  had  engaged 
on  the  spot  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  his  men  who  had 
failed  to  appear.  The  particulars  of  this  singular  conflict 
have  been  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  first  series  of 
his  Tales  of  a  Grandfather ;  and  in  his  romance  of  the  Fair 
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Maid  of  Perth,  he  has,  with  equal  skill  and  effect,  availed 
himself  of  the  traditional  story,  which  he  has  emhellished  with 
the  felicity  peculiar  to  his  rich  and  inyentiye  genius.* 

Places  or  Iktibibt  ur  the  Vicinity  of  Perth. 

Moncrieffe  and  Kinnoull  Hills,  to  which  the  access  is 
easy  by  carriage  roads,  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  was 
the  prospect  from  Moncrieffe  Hill  that  was  greeted  by  the 
Romans  with  the  exclamation,  "  Ecce  Tiber  I  Ecce  Campus 
Martivs  / "  although  the  Tiber  rather  than  the  Tay  is  the 
gainer  by  the  comparison.  The  fertile  Oarse  of  Gbwrie, — the 
Firth  of  Tay,  with  the  populous  town  of  Dimdee, — the  city  of 
Perth,  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Stratheam,  bounded  by  the 
hills  of  Menteith,  are  all  distinctly  seen  from  this  eminence. 
Peiuiant  calls  this  view  ^'  the  glory  of  Scotland."  At  the  foot 
of  Kinnoull  Hill  is  Kinfauns  Castle  (Lord  Qray),  surrounded 
by  natural  and  artificial  beauties.t 

From  the  earliest  times  Perth  has  been  surrounded  by  the 
feudal  castles  of  several  powerful  barons,  most  of  which  still 
remain. 

Dupplin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  is  situated 
about  ^ye  miles  west  of  Perth.  The  Dupplin  Library  is  well 
known  for  its  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  editions  of  the 
classics.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Earn  near  this  spot,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Dupplin  a.i>.  1332,  in  which  the  Scotch 
army  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  was 
surprised  during  the  night,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter 

*  A  ttatne  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  his  fttyoimte  dog,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
High  Street,  orerlooldng  the  Tay. 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott's  favourite  view  of  Perth  as  described  in  "  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,*'  was  from  a  place  called  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
crieife  Hill.  "  One  of  the  moat  beantifal  points  of  Tiew  which  Britain  can  affiBrd,  is 
from  a  spot  called  the  Wicks  of  BaigUe,  being  a  species  of  niche  at  which  the 
trareller  arrired,  after  a  long  stage  from  Kinross,  through  a  waste  and  uninteresting 
coontry,  and  from  which,  as  forming  a  pass  over  the  summit  of  a  ridgy  eminence 
which  he  had  gradually  surmounted,  he  beheld,  stretching  beneath  him,  the  Talley 
of  the  Tay,  trsTcrsed  by  its  ample  and  lordly  stream ;  the  town  of  Perth,  with  its 
two  large  meadows  or  Inches,  its  steeples  and  its  towers;  the  hills  of  lloncrieffe 
and  Kinnoull  funtly  rising  into  picturesque  rocks,  partly  clothed  with  woods ;  the 
rich  margin  of  the  rirer,  studded  with  elegant  mansions ;  and  the  distant  new  of 
the  huge  Grampian  mountains,  the  northern  screen  of  this  exqtiisite  landscape." 
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by  Edward  Baliol  and  the  "  disinherited  barons,"  who  fought 
to  reooTer  the  crown  from  the  Bruce  fiamily.  Opposite  Dupplin 
are  the  "  Birks  of  Inyermay/'  celebrated  in  song,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Belches. 

Scone  Palace,*  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  repre- 
sents the  old  family  of  Stormont,  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Perth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay .  It  is  a  large  modem  building, 
castellated,  and  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland.  Much  of  the  old  furniture  has  been 
preserred  in  the  modern  house,  and  among  other  relics  a  bed 
used  by  James  YI.,  and  another  of  crimson  velyet,  flowered, 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Queen  Mary  when  imprisoned 
in  Loch  Leven  Castle.  The  gallery,  which  is  160  feet  long, 
occupies  the  place  of  the  old  coronation  hall,  where  Charles  II. 
was  crowned  in  1651,  and  the  Cheyalier  de  St.  Qeorge  in  1715. 
At  the  north  side  of  the  house  is  a  twnultu,  termed  the  Moat 
Hill,  said  to  have  been  composed  of  earth  from  the  estates  of 
the  different  proprietors  who  here  attended  on  the  kings.  On 
the  removal  from  Dunstaffnage  of  the  famous  stone  on  which 
the  Scottish  monarchs  were  crowned,  it  was  deposited  in  Scone 
Abbey,  and  here  it  remained  until  it  was  taken  by  Edward  I. 
to  Westminsttf  Abbey,  where  it  still  forms  part  of  the  coron- 
ation chair  of  the  British  monarchs.  This  Abbey  was  destroyed 
at  the  Reformation  by  a  mob  from  Dundee,  and  the  only  part 
now  remaining  is  an  old  aisle,  containing  a  marble  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  first  Viscount  Stormont.  The  old  market- 
cross  of  Scone  still  remains,  surrounded  by  the  pleasure-grounds 
which  have  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Tillage. 

Glammis  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  near  Perth,  both  on  account  of 
its  historical  associations,  and  the  elaborate  style  of  its  architec- 
ture, t  It  is  situated  in  a  park  of  160  acres,  and  has  a  fine 
baronial  appearance. 

The  great  hall  bears  the  date  1620,  and  the  initials  of  Earl 
John  on  the  ceiling.     It  contains  portraits  of  Graham  of 

*  There  is  no  admittance  to  the  house  or  gronnda. 

t  It  is  about  87  miles  from  Perth,  and  9}  from  ForftKr,  and  ia  eaaUy  readied  by 
railway,  ooming  oat  at  the  Olammis  Station,  which  ia  within  a  mile  of  it.  In  Tiaiting 
it  from  Perth,  it  is  adTisabk  to  take  the  first  train,  so  as  to  catch  the  one  retaining 
in  the  aiteraoon.    Strangers  are  admitted  to  the  interior  when  the  fiunily  is  abaent. 
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ClkverliouM,  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  Chulea  II.,  Jamei  Til., 
etc.,  and  gome  carred  furniture.  The  loonu  ihowo  ar« — the 
kitchens  (modem  and  ancient),  the  billiaid  room,  the  apart- 
ment where  it  is  said  Duncan  wu  murdered,  and  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott  slept,  the  dining-room,  drawing-room  or  great 


hall  (a  magnificent  apartment  with  old  arched  ceiling),  com- 
municating with  a  quaint  little  chapel,  in  the  Jacobean  itjle, 
decorated  bj  numerous  appropriate  paintings  bj  De  Witt 
about  IQSe.  A  stair  of  143  aCepe  leads  to  the  top  of  tbecsstle, 
but  the  view  is  tame. 

According  to  Hector  Boece,  Olammis  was  tbe  scene  of  the 
death  of  Malcolm  II.,  and  Macbeth,  as  the  readers  of  Shaka- 
peare  know,  was  Tbane  of  Qlammis.  After  hia  time  it  was 
frequently  used  ae  a  residence  of  the  Scotch  kings,  more 
particularly  hy  Alexander  III.  in  1263-4,  of  tbe  expenses  of 
whose  household,  some  curious  accounts  are  preserved  in  tbe 
Chamberlain  Bolls.  The  castle  and  tbanedom  of  Olammia  was 
gircn  b;  Robert  II.  to  John  Ljon,  who  married  tbe  king's 
second  daughter  by  Elizabeth  Muie,  and  became  tbe  founder 
of  the  present  family.  On  tbe  barbarous  execution  of  tbe 
young  and  beautiful  Lady  Olammis  for  witchcraft,  on  the 
Ciatle  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  in  1537,  the  estate  again  fell  to  the 
Crown,  and  was  for  some  time  a  residence  of  James  V.,  but 
was  afterwards  restored.  The  castle  of  James  Y.'s  time 
was  raised  (the  old  kitchen  and  cellars  only  excepted),  by 
Patrick,  ninth  Lord  Olammis,  who  succeeded  his  fotber  in 
157B,  and  the  old  part  of  the  present  edifice,  which  was  not 
completed  until  1620,  was  built  chiefly  after  plans  made  by 
IjOrd  Patrick  bimaeif. 
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PERTH  TO  METHVEN  by  Railway,  (8  mUefi.) 

This  short  branch  line  of  railway,  recentlj  opened,  is  an  interesting 
one  to  the  tourist.  About  2^  miles  from  Perth  is  the  ancient  castle  of 
Ruthyen  (now  changed  in  name  to  Hantingtower),  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  incident  known  in  Scottish  history,  by  the  name  of  the  Raid 
o/Ruthven,* 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Ruthven,  two  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  is 
the  plain  of  Tippermuir,  where  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  achieved  one  of 
his  greatest  yictories,  on  the  1st  September  1644. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Methven,  stands 
Methven  Castle  (W.  Smyth,  Esq.)  In  1722,  when  David  Smyth,  the 
laird  of  Methven,  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  under  suspicion 
of  hi9  political  opinions,  a  man  supposing  that  his  lady,  Katherine 
Cochran,  might  be  in  want  of  money,  offered  her  100  merks  Scots  for  an 
old  oak  tree,  within  the  grounds,  which  she  refused  to  take.  It  is  called  the 
Pepperwell  oak,  and  its  trunk  is  18  feet  in  circumference.  Near  Methven, 
Robert  Bruce  was  defeated,  June  19,  1306,  by  the  English  under  the 
command  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  About  1)  mik  to 
the  north-east  is  Lynedoch  Cottage,  where  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray 


■'^biggit  abower. 


And  theeldt  it  ower  wi'  rashes." 

Dronach  Haugh,  where  these  unfortunate  beauties  were  buried,  is  about 
half  a  mile  west  from  the  cottage,  and  on  the  gravestone  is  the  following 
inscription :— '*  They  lived— they  loved— they  died."t 

*  "The  Earl  of  Govrie  had  invited  the  young  king  (James  VI.,  Angost  168S), 
to  hit  castle,  nnder  pretext  of  hnnting.  They  were  there  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
Lord  lindsay,  and  Glammis,  and  a  thousand  fighting  men.  When  the  king  saw 
himself  sunonnded  by  the  heads  of  a  faction  opposed  to  his  present  measures,  he 
was  apprehensive  and  desired  to  leave  the  castle.  But  just  as  he  stepped  towards 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  Glammis  placed  his  back  against  it,  and  compelled  him 
to  return.  The  king  affironted  at  this  violent  breach  of  hospitality,  burst  into  tears, 
upon  which  Glammis  rudely  exclaiming, ' Better  bairns  greet  than  bearded  men.*'* 

t  The  conunon  tradition  is,  that  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  were  the  daughters 
of  two  country  gentlemen  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Perth,  and  an  intimate  friendship 
subsisted  between  them.  Bessie  Bell,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Kinnaird,  happened 
to  be  on  a  visit  to  Mary  Gray,  at  her  father's  house  of  Lynedoch,  when  the  plague  of 
1686  broke  out.  To  avoid  the  infection,  the  two  young  ladies  built  themselves  n 
bower  in  a  very  retired  and  romantic  spot  called  the  Bumbraes,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  westward  from  Lynedoch  House,  where  they  resided  for  some  time,  supplied 
with  food,  it  is  said,  by  a  young  gentleman  of  Perth,  who  was  in  love  with  them  both. 
The  disease  was  unfortunately  oommunicated  to  them  by  their  lover,  and  proved 
fatal,  when,  according  to  custom  in  cases  of  the  plague,  they  were  not  buried  in  thr 
ordinary  parochial  place  of  sepulture,  but  in  this  sequestered  spot.  The  late  Lord 
Lynedoch  put  an  iron  railing  round  the  grave,  and  planted  some  yew  trees  beside  it. 
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Two  mttes  to  the  north  of  Methven  (10  from  Perth),  is  Trinity  College, 
a  \sr^  structure  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  youth  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  which  stands  on  the  estate  of  George  Patton,  Esq. 
of  Caimies,  who  liberally  granted  a  space  of  20  imperial  acres  in  extent 
for  this  purpose.  The  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  late  warden  of  the 
College,  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  £7000  towards  the  building. 
Within  half  a  mile  from  the  College  is  a  comfortable  inn. 

Strangers  proceeding  from  the  College  to  Crieff  should  take  the  road 
by  Buchanty.  From  Buchanty  a  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Glen- Almond 
House,  (J.  Patton,  Esq.),  within  two  miles  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
vitrified  fort  A  Roman  camp  may  be  observed  on  the  left,  immediately 
before  reaching  the  14th  mile  stone,  and  should  the  tourist  desire  to  visit 
Ossian's  grave,  he  turns  into  the  Aberfeldy  road  (which  branches  to  the 
right  after  passing  the  14th  mile  stone),  and  two  miles  along  that  road  he 
reaches  the  spot,  which  is  marked  by  a  huge  square  mass  of  rock  sur- 
rounded bv  an  elevated  circle  on  the  moor.    One  of  General  Wade*s 

w 

soldiers,  called  the  **  lang  man,**  is  buried  within  the  same  circle,  and  the 
General's  road  intersected  it.  The  new  road,  however,  is  carried  round 
the  consecrated  ground,  and  proceeds  westwards  by  Foulford  Inn  and 
Monzie  Castle.  By  this  road  the  distance  fh)m  Perth  to  Crieff  is  21 
miles. 


PERTH  TO  DUNKELB. 

The  touiist  may  go  by  coach  or  railway.    Distance  15}  miles. 

StaHoiu:  Luncarty,  4  miles ;  Stanley  Junction,  7 ;  Mnrthly,  10;  and 

Bimam  (Dnnkeld).  1S|. 

Leaving  Perth  by  the  North  Inch,  the  tourist  passes  on  the 
left  Few  House  (Nichol,  Esq.),  and  Tulloch  Printfield  ;  and,  at 
the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Perth,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tay,  he  will  observe  Scone  Palace.  Two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Perth,  we  cross  the  Almond  near  its  junction  with 
the  Tay,  and  pass  through  plantations  chiefly  on  the  estate  of 
the  late  Lord  Lynedoch.  Near  this  a  road  leads  off  on  the  left 
to  Redgorton,  Monedie,  and  Pitcaim  Oreen  with  its  spinning- 
mills. 

Close  upon  Luncarty  Station,  and  between  it  and  the  river, 
is  the  battle-field  of  Luncarty,  where  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Scots  and  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III. 
According  to  tradition,  the  Scots  were  at  first  forced  to  retreat, 
but,  as  tradition  avers,  they  were  rallied  by  a  peasant  of  the 
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name  of  Haj,  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  ploughing  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Bj  the  aid  of  these  courageous  peasants,  who 
were  armed  only  with  a  joke,  the  Scots  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  It  is  alleged  that,  in  commemoration  of  this  event, 
the  Hays  have  assumed  as  their  crest  a  peasant  carrying  a  yoke 
over  his  shoulder.  The  p\ain  on  which  the  battle  was  fought 
is  now  used  as  a  bleachfield.  A  mile  in  advance  the  line  crosses 
the  streams  of  Ordie  and  Shochie,*  and  we  arrive  at  Stanley, 
famous  for  its  extensive  spinning-mills.  Near  this  is  the  Linn 
of  Campsie,  where  the  Tay  forms  a  magnificent  cascade,  known 
to  the  readers  of  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  as  the  scene  of 
Milan's  death.t  The  tourist  next  passes,  on  the  left,  the 
village  of  Auchtergaven  or  Bankfoot,  in  the  churchyard  of 
which  there  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Nicol,  the 
Scottish  poet,  who  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Auchtergaven. 
About  four  miles  westward  is  Tullybelton,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Robert  Richardson  Robertson.  The  next  station  is  Murthly, 
which  takes  its  name  from  Murthly  Castle  (Sir  William 
Stewart,  Bart.),  a  magnificent  but  unfinished  edifice,  within  fifty 
yards  of  which  is  the  old  castle  of  Murthly,  and  a  small  but 
magnificent  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  private  property  of 
Sir  William  Stewart.  We  now  skirt  the  base  of  Bimam  Hill 
(1580  feet),  and  Bimam  Wood,  so  famous  for  its  connection 
with  the  fate  of  Macbeth.  The  ancient  forest  has  disappeared, 
and  been  replaced  by  trees  of  modern  growth  ;  two  trees, 
however,  of  great  age  still  remain,  an  oak  and  a  sycamore, 
behind  Bimam  Hotel.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  magni- 
ficent prospect  is  commanded  of  the  vale  of  the  Tay,  and  of 
the  extensive  woods  which  environ  Dunkeld.  Immediately 
under  the  hill  is  Bimam  Railway  Terminus,  on  issuing  from 

*  Perth  suffered  from  a  noctnrniil  inundation  of  the  Tay  in  the  year  ISIO,  and  it 
a  predicted  that  it  wHl  again  be  deatroyed  in  a  aimilar  manner:— 

"  Says  the  Shochie  to  the  Ordie, 
*  Where  shall  we  meet  ? ' 
'  At  the  cross  o'  Perth, 
When  a'  men  are  fast  asleep.* " 

t  Croasing  the  Tay  by  the  feiry  boat  a  short  distance  behnr  the  Linn,  the  toarist 
may  proceed  half  a  mile  op  the  mer  to  StobhaD,  the  ancient  seat  of  theDmmmonds, 
Earls  of  Perth. 

S 
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which  the  traveller  passes  Bimam  Hotel,  and,  crossing  the 
rirer  hy  a  noble  bridge,*  enters 

DUNKELD. 

IBoteh :  Duke  of  AthoU's  Arms ;  RoyaL    Birnam  Hotel,  at  the  Railway  Station.] 

Coaches  westwards  to  Aherfeldy,  Kenmore,  EUlin,  and  Callander;  northwards  to 
Pitlochrie,  Rlair  AthoU,  and  Inverness. 

13  miles  from  Perth  hy  Road  or  Railway ;  10  from  Dnnkeld  Road  Station ;  8  from 

Stanley;  16  from  Cupar  Angus ;  12  from  Blairgowxifi;  18 from  Pitlochrie;  18 

from  Aberfeldy. 

Population,  1104. 

Walks  a.no  Mouhtaiii  Raxblks.— Duke  of  AthoU's  Pleasure  Orounds ;  Gronnds 
of  Murthly ;  Summits  of  Bimam ;  Craigvinean ;  Newtyle ;  Craig- Wood  Hills. 

Fatousttv  Dbivks.— Loch  of  the  Lowes;  Craighall;  Murthly  Castie  and  Rochallion 
Lodge ;  Rnmhling  Bridge,  Hermitage,  Falls  of  the  Braan,  and  Ossian's  Care ; 
Pass  of  KiUiecrankie ;  Taymouth  Castle,  etc.  etc. 

A  Highland  gathering  is  held  at  Dunkeld  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  July,  at  which 
about  6000  visitors  generally  attend. 

There  are  few  places  of  which  the  effect  is  so  striking  as 
Bunkeld  when  first  seem  on  emerging  from  the  pass  of  Bimam. 
This  it  owes  not  more  to  the  suddenness  of  the  view,  or  to  its 
contrast  with  the  preceding  blank,  than  to  its  own  intrinsic 
beauty ;  to  its  magnificent  bridge,  and  its  cathedral  nestling 
among  its  dark  woody  mountains  ;  to  its  noble  river,  and  to 
the  brilliant  profusion  of  rich  vegetation. 

The  Buke  of  AtholFs  groundsf  (within  which  are  included 
the  Cathedral,  Oraigvinean,  and  Craig- j- Bams)  present  a 
succession  of  walks  and  drives  in  great  variety  and  beauty, 
the  extent  of  the  walks  being  fifty  miles,  and  of  the  drives 
thirty.  The  latch  woods  alone  cover  11,000  square  acres  ;  the 
number  of  these  trees  planted  by  the  late  Duke  of  Atholl  being 
about  twenty-seven  millions,  besides  several  millions  of  other 
sorts  of  trees.  It  is  indeed  the  property  of  few  places,  perhaps 
of  no  one  in  all  Britain,  to  admit  within  so  small  a  space  of  such 
a  prolongation  of  walks,  and  everywhere  so  much  variety  of 
character  and  beauty. 

The  Cathedral,  a  most  interesting  object,  "  reposes  on  the 

*  Foot  passengers  pay  a  toll  of  one  hal^nny  each. 

t  Tourists  are  conducted  over  a  portion  of  the  grounds  hy  guides  provided  hy  the 
Duke  of  AtholL  The  charge  for  one  person  or  a  party  of  two  is  Ss.  6d.,  for  parties  of 
three  or  more  Is.  each. 
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margin  of  the  majestic  Taj,  in  the  deep  bosom  of  wood,  crag, 
and  mountain.  Early  chosen  as  a  religious  home,  both  St. 
Oolumba  and  St.  Outhbert  appear  in  the  traditions  of  Dunkeld, 
which  seems  to  have  preceded  St.  Andrews  as  the  seat  of  the 
primate  or  High  Bishop  of  Albany,  and  could  boast  that 
among  its  lay  abbots  in  the  eleventh  century  was  numbered 
the  progenitor  of  a  race  of  kings.*  This  minster  was  the  scene 
of  violence  to  the  last.  When  the  most  illustrious  of  its 
prelates,  Gawin  Douglas,  he  who 

*  in  a  barbarous  age 
Gare  to  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  pege/ 

came  to  take  possession  of  his  throne  in  1516,  he  was  opposed 
by  a  shower  of  shot  from  the  cathedral  tower  and  bishop^s 
palace  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  power  of  the  great  family  to 
which  he  belonged  had  been  gathered  from  Fife  and  Angus, 
that  he  obtained  access  to  his  church, '  thanks  to  the  intercession 
of  St.  Oolumba,'  says  the  chronicle,  without  loss  of  life  or 
limb.^t 

In  1689,  a  regiment  of  1200  OaYneronian  recruits,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cleland,  who  had  been  stationed  at  this 
place  to  protect  the  Lowland  frontier,  found  themselves  suddenly 
surrounded  by  the  Highland  army,  more  than  double  their 

*  **  The  annals  of  the  modem  cathedral  are  not  free  from  perplexity.    The  piers 

oi  the  nare  seem  Eoroancsqne,  and  the  pier-archet,  the  triforium,  and  the  clerestory 

seem  first  pointed;  yet  we  are  told  by  the  Abbot  of  Cambaskenneth,  writing  the 

history  of  the  see  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  foundations  of  the  nave 

were  laid  in  1406  by  Bishop  Robert  of  Cardeny,  who  carried  the  work  as  high  as  the 

second  tier  of  arches, '  oommonly  called  the  blind  storey ; '  leaving  its  completion  to 

Bishop  Lander,  by  whom  the  cathedral  was  dedicated  in  1464.    Commending  the 

difficulty  which  these  statements  raise  to  the  judgment  of  the  'Oxford  Architecturar 

and  the  '  Cambridge  Camden '  Societies,  we  pass  to  the  aisleless  choir,  built  between 

1318  and  1337,  by  'Master  Robert  the  Mason,'  during  the  pontificate  of  William  de 

St.  Clair,  that  stout  warrior  whom  Bruce  is  said  to  have  styled  'his  cwn  bisbop.' 

The  great  eastern  window  was  filled  with  coloured  glass  by  John  of  Peebles,  who 

ruled  the  see  Arom  1377  to  1396.    The  rest  of  the  choir  was  glazed  by  his  successor, 

who  died  in  1437.  Bishop  Laader  buHt  the  great  tower  and  the  chapter-house  between 

1470  and  1477.    In  the  latter  year  the  diocesan  synod  was  held  at  Dunkeld  for  the 

first  time,  the  clergy  hitherto  having  been  compelled,  by  terror  of  the  Highland 

*  catberan,*  to  meet  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  of  Mount  Cannel  at  Tulilum  under 

the  walls  of  Perth.    But  a  few  years  before,  an  AthoU  chief  burst  into  the  cathedral 

on  the  solemn  festival  of  Pentecost,  and  the  bishop,  who  was  celebrating  high  mass, 

only  escaped  the  swords  and  arrows  of  the  clan  Donnoquhy  by  clambering  to  the  rafters 

of  the  choir.** 
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number.  They  wisely  took  up  a  sfcrong  position  in  and  around 
the  church  and  the  Duke's  house,  and  there  withstood  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  onslaughts  recorded  in  Highland  warfare. 
Oleland  and  the  other  two  officers  who  rose  in  the  emergency 
to  fill  his  place  were  among  the  many  that  fell  that  day. 
Oleland' s  grave  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church-yard. 

The  great  aisle  measures  122  by  62  feet,  the  walls  are  40 
feet  high,  and  the  side  aisles  12  feet  wide.  It  is  now  roofless, 
but  the  choir  was  rebuilt  and  converted  into  a  place  of  worship 
by  the  late  Duke  of  AthoU,  at  an  expense  of  £5000,  including 
a  Goyemment  grant  of  XlOK)0.  The  new  church  is  handsomely 
fitted  up.  ^  In  the  lobby  there  is  a  statue  in  armour,  of  some- 
what rude  workmanship,  which  was  formerly  placed  at  the 
grave  of  the  notorious  Wolf  of  Badenoch^  who  burned  the 
cathedral  of  Elgin.  Immediately  behind  the  cathedral  stood 
the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Dukes  of  Atholl.  A  new  mansion 
was  commenced  by  John,  fourth  Duke,  but  his  death  in  1830 
suspended  the  progress  of  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the 
cathedral  are  two  of  the  first  larches  introduced  (1737)  into 
Britain  from  Switzerland. 

From  the  base  of  Craigvinean,  a  long  wooded  eminence  pro- 
jects, across  which  a  path  leads  to  Ossian's  Hall,  situated 
beside  a  cataract  formed  by  a  fall  of  the  Braan.  This  hermi- 
tage or  summer-house,  generally  esteemed  the  greatest  curiosity 
of  Dunkeld,  is  forty  feet  above  the  fall,  and  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cascade  is  entirely  concealed  by  its  walls. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  is  a  picture  of  Ossian  playing  upon 
his  harp,  and  singing  the  songs  of  other  times  ;  but  the  pannel 
upon  which  the  picture  is  painted  being  suddenly  drawn  aside 
by  the  guide,  discloses  the  cataract  foaming  over  its  rocky 
barriers,  and  roaring  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  The  sides  and 
veiling  of  this  inner  apartment  are  lined  with  mirrors  which 
reflect  the  waterfall  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  sometimes  as 
if  precipitating  its  torrents  upon  the  spectator,  sometimes 
inverted,  as  if  rushing  upwards  into  the  air. 

About  a  mile  higher  up  the  Braan,  is  the  Rumbling  Bridge, 
thrown  across  a  narrow  chasm  80  feet  above  the  waterway. 
Into  this  gulf  the  Braan  pours  itself  with  great  fury,  foaming 
and  roaring  over  the  massive  fragments  of  rock  which  have 
fidlen  into  its  channel;  and  casting  a  thick  cloud  of  spray  high 
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above  the  bridge.  In  picturesque  features  this  fall  is  inferior 
to  that  already  described,  but  both  depend  much  on  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

Several  walks,  communicating  with  each  other,  are  cut 
along  the  face  of  Oraigvinean,  and  rustic  seats  mark  the  prin- 
cipal points  from  which  commanding  views  of  the  grounds  of 
Dunkeld  and  of  the  distant  scenery  to  the  northward  may  be 
obtained* 

The  tourist,  while  at  Dunkeld,  will  have  occasion  in  the 
course  of  his  rambles  to  pass  through  the  hamlet  of  Inver,  in 
which  may  still  be  seen  the  small  thatched  house  long  occupied 
by  Neil  Gow,  the  celebrated  composer  of  Scotch  reel  tunes. 

The  beautiful  groundis  of  Murthly,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Tay,  about  six  miles  east  of  Little  Dunkeld,  are  open  to 
all  comers,  and  the  proprietor,  Sir  William  Stewart,  is  doing  so 
much  for  their  improvement,  that  it  is  not  improbable  the  old 
rhyme  may  yet  be  verified,  and 

<*  Little  Dunkeld  be  mnclde  Dankeld, 
When  muckle  Dunkeld  ia  gane.'* 

A  walk  of  about  three  miles  in  length  has  been  made  round 
Bimam  Hill  to  its  summit,  which  commands  a  view  of  Dun- 
keld and  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  second  only  to  that  from 
Oraig-y-Barns,  and  in  some  respects  superior. 

From  Dunkeld  the  tourist  may  go  off  to  the  east  by  Oluny 
to  Blairgowrie,  distant  twelve  miles  ;  a  route  which  comprises 
scenery  of  a  pleasing  nature,  though  not  romantic.  The  road 
winds  in  succession  along  the  Lochs  of  the  Lowes,  Butterstone, 
and  Cluny.  On  a  small  island  near  the  southern  shore  of  the 
last  named,  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Cluny,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Airlie,  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  Admirable  Orichton, 
after  which  we  pass  Fometh  (Speid,  Esq.) ;  the  Loch  of  Marlie, 
Kinloch  (John  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Parkhill) ;  Baleid  (Campbell, 
Esq.) ;  the  house  of  Marlie  (J.  Brown,  Esq.) ;  and  the  church 
and  inn  of  Marlie  or  Kinloch,  the  latter  a  favourite  resort  of 
anglers  in  the  lochs.  Two  miles  farther,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Ericht,  is  Blairoowris— [Pop.  4500.    HoteU :  Queen's  ; 

*  Unfortnnatelj  for  the  public,  the  walks  among  the  romantic  woodi  that  oorer 
Craig-y-Bams  are  entirely  closed.  They  commenced  at  a  small  curling  pond  called 
Polney-gates,  and  proceeded  in  rarious  directions  through  a  wilderness  of  forest,  till 
they  emerged  on  the  open  nunmit. 
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Maclaren*8]  Near  it  is  Blairgowrie  House  (Allan  Macpherson, 
Esq.),  the  superior  of  the  Tillage,  which  is  a  burgh  of  barony 
created  by  Charles  I.  in  1634.  The  river  Erich t  furnishes 
water-power  for  eleven  or  twelve  £ax  spinning  factories,  which 
are  in  active  operation.  About  a  mile  above  Blairgowrie  is 
Craighall  (Capt.  Clerk  Rattray),  one  of  the  most  picturesquely 
situated  mansions  in  Scotland,  being  built  on  the  top  of  a 
perpendicular  rock  of  great  height  on  the  banks  of  the  Ericht. 
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The  continuation  of  this  road  (as  follows)  to  Inverness  is 
described  on  a  subsequent  page  in  connection  with  that  town. 
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Though  the  pass  of  Birnam  has  brought  the  tourist  into 
the  Highlands,  he  has  scarcely  made  his  footing  good  until  he 
has  emerged  from  the  King's  Pass,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
at  Polney-gates,  a  small  pond  at  the  base  of  Craigybams, 
where  the  tourist  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  romantic 
abruptness  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  the  richness  of  the 
foliage — the  trees  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  gaining  a 
footing  among  the  inaccessible  precipices. 

•  Sometlmea  fpdt  Athole.   The  late  Doke  ipdt  AthoU,  the  present  Athole. 
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The  road,  which  for  some  time  remains  exposed,  is  closed 
in  about  the  fourth  mile-stone  by  noble  rows  of  orerhanging 
beech  and  elm  trees,  while  innumerable  wild  flowers  and 
shrubs  spring  from  amongst  the  rocks.  The  traveller  scarcely 
perceives  that  he  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  edge  of  a  steep 
wooded  declivity  till  some  gap  amid  the  trees  discloses  the 
river  rolling  broad  and  deep  underneath.  At  the  distance  of 
five  miles  we  reach  Dowally  village  and  church,*  on  passing 
which  the  road  is  skirted  by  birch  trees,  the  beauty  of  which 
few  will  not  admire.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  may  be 
seen  Dalguise  (Stewart,  Esq.),  and  Kinnaird  House  (Duke  of 
Atholl).  Passing  the  inn  and  village  of  Logierait,  situated  on 
the  tongue  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tay 
and  the  Tummel,  we  proceed  along  the  east  bank  of  the  latter, 
passing  Tujlymet  (Wm.  Dick,  Esq.)  in  a  northern  glen,  where 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  recently  been  erected.  At 
Moulineam  Inn  the  scenery  changes,  and  the  closer  valley 
succeeds  the  wide  strath,  yet  everything  is  still  rich  with  trees 
and  cultivation.  Passing  on  the  right,  in  succession,  Groftin- 
loan  (Oapt.  Jack  Murray),  and  Donavourd  (Macfarlane,  Esq.), 
and  on  the  left,  Dunfallandie  (Miss  Ferguson),  we  reach  the 
village  of 

PiTLOOBBIfi, 
IHottl :  Fisher'8--eioellent  hotel  and  postmg  establishment.] 

occupying  a  high  and  healthy  situation,  in  a  beautiful  neigh- 
bourhood.f  About  a  mile  east  of  it  is  Spout-dhu  (the  black 
spout),  a  waterfall,  nearly  100  feet  in  height,  formed  by  the 
Edradour  Burn.  Ben  Yracky  (2500  feet  high),  one  of  the 
Grampians,  is  about  three  miles  to  the  north.  The  Loch  and 
Falls  of  Tummel  form  an  easy  and  agreeable  excursion  from 
Pitlochrie,  and  may  be  reached  either  by  crossing  the  bridge 

*  At  one  of  the  doors  of  this  church  may  still  be  seen  hangiing  the  iron  instm- 
meat  called  "the  Jongs  **  for  oonflning  prisoners  bj  the  neck. 

f  From  Pitlochrie  there  is  a  road  through  Glen  Briarachan.'Strathardle,  and 
Kirkmichael,  to  Spittal  of  Glenshee  and  Caatleton  of  Braemar.  The  distance  is  41 
miles— Tiz^  to  the  Spittal  S6,  and  from  that  to  Castleton  15  miles.  Moulin  Castle, 
in  rains,  1  j^  mile  from  Pitlochrie  by  this  road,  was  once  the  property  of  the  Comyns 
earls  of  Atholl  and  Badenoeh.  Near  it  are  the  village  of  Moulin,  and  the  two  seats, 
Balledmund  (J.  Ferguson,  Esq.)  and  Balnakeilly  (U.  B.  Stewart,  Esq.) 
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here  or  by  striking  off  the  north  road  at  the  bridge  of  Garry, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie. 

Proceeding  northwards  from  Pitlochrie,  the  valley  becomes 
narrower,  and  the  scenery  more  alpine.  The  ruggedness  of 
the  mountain  outline  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  rich  and 
varied  forms  of  wood  and  cultivation  that  clothe  the  course  of 
the  Tummel.  On  the  right  hand,  the  skirts  of  Ben  Yracky 
overhang  the  road,  which  at  length  plunges  among  the  woods 
of  Faskally  ;  and  the  eye,  which  has  almost  become  wearied  by 
so  continued  a  succession  of  splendid  scenery,  is  relieved  by 
the  shade  of  the  forest  road. 

Emerging  from  this,  the  opener  grounds  of  Faskally 
(Archibald  Butter,  Esq.)  now  come  into  view,  beautifully 
situated  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Tummel  and 
the  Garry,  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  forming  a  most 
romantic  and  attractive  scene.  The  outlines  of  the  mountains 
seen  from  this  are  unusually  abrupt,  yet  never  inelegant ;  and 
the  surface  is  everywhere  chequered  and  broken,  even  £rom 
the  summit  to  the  river  below,  by  precipices  and  projecting 
rocks,  interspersed  with  scattered  trees  or  more  continuous 
patches  of  wood.  Here  the  Tummel  and  the  traveller  must 
part,  as  the  river  now  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  westward  ; 
and  the  Garry,  which  joins  it  here  from  the  north,  becomes 
his  companion  to  Blair. 

At  the  Bridgb  of  Gabbt  *  we  enter  the  celebrated  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  f  &  spot  not  more  celebrated  than  it  deserves, 
though  better  known,  perhaps,  for  its  military  and  historical 
fame  than  for  its  wild  magnificence.  For  nearly  a  mile  the 
hills  seem  to  close,  as  if  denying  all  further  access  to  the 
Highlands.  Rising  steep  and  sudden  on  both  sides,  they 
meet  below  in  a  deep  chasm,  through  which  the  river  seems  to 

*  The  tovriit  intending  to  visit  the  Pais  on  approaching  from  Pitlochrie  ihonld 
leave  the  high  road  by  the  path  which  strikes  off  on  the  left,  a  little  beyond  Faskally 
House,  and  if  there  is  a  carriage  it  can  be  sent  on  to  meet  him  at  the  village  of  Alt 
Glmep,  where  the  path  again  joins  the  high  road.  This  path  is  the  ruin  of  the  old 
Pass  road,  and  will  be  viewed  with  interest  by  those  who  have  read  the  description 
given  of  it  in  Macanlay's  History  of  England.  Just  below  KilUcranlde  Cottage  the 
Garry  falls  in  foam  through  a  singularly  intricate  and  narrow  pass  among  the  rocks, 
called  the  "  soldier's  leap.'* 

f  A  guide  who  keeps  a  key  to  the  gates  of  the  old  road  lives  near  the  north  end  of 
the  pass.    His  chaige  is  one  shilling. 
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struggle  for  a  passage,  among  rocks,  and  under  precipices,  and 
beneath  the  overshadowing  foliage  of  feathering  woods. 

The  north  end  of  this  pass  is  the  well-knowp  scene  of  the 
battle  fought,  in  1689,  between  the  Highland  claos  under 
Viscount  Dundee,  and  the  troops  of  King  William,  III.  com- 
manded by  General  Mackay,  and  a  rude  stone  at  Urrard  House 
marks,  if  local  tradition  can  be  trusted,  the  spot  where  Dun- 
dee received  his  death-wound.  Several  villas  adorn  the 
terraced  sides  of  the  valley,  amongst  which  are,  Urrard  House 
(Capt.  B.  Stewart),  with  its  beautiful  cascade  of  An't'eas  formed 
by  the  Gimeg  water ;  Eilliecrankie  Cottage  (Mrs.  Hay),  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  and  Strathgarrie  House  (Mrs.  Col. 
Stewart).  The  highly  ornamental  grounds  of  Lude  (M'Inroy, 
Esq.)  succeed  as  we  advance,  and  the  scenery  increases  in 
richness  and  variety.  We  now  pass  the  Bridge  of  Tilt  Hotel, 
and  crossing  the  river  of  the  same  name,  have  before  us  the 
wide  valley  of 

Blaib-Atholl.  * 

[HoleU :  AthoU  Aniui ;  Bridge  of  Tilt] 

With  the  pleasing  recollection  of  Dunkeld  in  mind,  the 
first  impression  of  the  more  open  and  gigantic  scenery  of  Blair 
is  far  from  favourable,  t  A  very  cursory  inspection,  however, 
will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  here  much  to  gratify  the 
admirer  of  nature — numerous  cascades,  noble  old  woods,  lakes, 
and  the  grandeur  of  a  wild  alpine  country,  intermingled  with 
river  scenery  in  all  its  varieties. 

AthoU  House,  formerly  called  Blair  Castle,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Atholl,  is  a  long  narrow  building 
of  three  storeys.t  It  was  formerly  two  storeys  higher,  with 
turrets,  but  these  were  removed  to  prevent  its  being  used  again 
by  the  Government  as  a  garrison. 

A  stone-cast  above  the  Castle  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 

*  The  contmaatum  of  the  route  northwardfl  to  Inremess  is  aftenrards  described. 

f  It  is  very  different  with  the  tourist  from  InTcmcss,  who,  having  jnst  passed 
through  a  succession  of  moors  noted  for  their  desolation  and  monotony,  riews  the 
•nddenly  exposed  landscape  of  Blair  with  feelings  of  delight.  Hence  it  is  that  it 
makes  the  best  impression  on  those  who  arrive  from  the  north. 

X  In  September  IBii,  Her  Mnjesty  scgoumed  for  nearly  three  weeks  at  Blair 
Castle,  visiting  the  Falls  of  Bruar,  the  Pass  of  Killiecranlde,  the  falls  of  Tnmmel, 
and  the  other  picturesque  scenery  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounds. 
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church  of  Blair,  bearing  dates  1575-1579,  where  Claverhouse 
is  buried. 

The  deer  park  is  an  agreeable  place  of  resort,  and  is  striking 
on  account  of  its  size  and  the  happy  disposition  of  the  fine  trees 
that  are  scattered  in  profusion  about  it.  From  the  garden,  or 
the  Hercules  Walk,  we  may  reach  the  margin  of  the  Tilt,  where 
it  forms  a  small  fall  called  the  York  Cascade  :  by  proceeding 
downwards  to  where  it  joins  the  Garry,  the  tourist  may  enjoy 
a  rude  though  highly  picturesque  walk.  The  ravine  called  the 
Den,  by  the  banks  of  a  stream  called  the  Bannavie,  will  also 
deserve  a  visit. 

The  greatest  objects  of  attraction  here  are  the  falls  of  the 
Fender  and  Bruar.  The  Falls  of  Fender  (generally  first  visited) 
are  formed  by  a  streamlet  of  that  name,  which  descends  from 
Ben-y-Qloe,  and  discharges  its  waters  over  a  rocky  chasm  into 
the  Tilt.  They  are  three  in  number  ;  the  nearest  is  at  the 
union  of  the  two  streams,  the  central  one,  a  little  further  up, 
is  the  lowest,  and  the  uppermost  is  the  highest  and  best  fall. 
None  of  them,  however,  are  very  striking  when  the  water  is 
scanty. 

The  Falls  of  the  Bruar  are  four  miles  to  the  westward,  and 
a  gunshot  from  the  Inverness  road  on  the  right.  The  streamlet 
makes  two  distinct  sets  of  falls.  In  the  lower  it  rushes  through 
a  rough  perpendicular  channel,  above  which  the  sloping  banks 
are  covered  with  a  fir  plantation  formed  by  the  late  Duke  of 
AthoU,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Bums  in  the  well- 
known  '' Petition."    And  now,  according  to  the  poet^s  wish — 

*'  lofty  fin  amd  uhei  ood, 

The  lowly  banks  o*erapread. 
And  Tiew  deep-bendmg  in  the  pool, 

Their  shadow's  watery  bed  I 
Here  fragrant  birks  in  woodbines  drest, 

The  craggy  cliffs  adorn, 
And  for  the  little  songster's  nest. 

The  dose  embow'ring  thoni." 

The  upper  fall  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  aggregate 
height  of  which  is  estimated  at '200  feet.  A  carriage-road 
leads  as  far  as  the  second  set  of  falls,  and  numerous  walks 
have  been  cut  through  the  plantation,  with  fantastic  little 
grottoes,  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.    The  Bruar  springs 
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from  the  skirts  of  Ben  Dearg,  or  the  red  mountain,  so  called 
from  the  red  colour  of  the  granite  of  which  it  is  composed. 
This  hill  (3500  feet)  is  little  diversified  in  form  or  surface,  and 
forms  part  of  the  great  forest  of  AthoU. 

Although  different  views  of  the  valley  of  Blair  may  have 
been  obtained  from  the  various  points  already  described,  it  is 
requisite  for  those  who  would  form  a  perfect  conception  of  it 
to  ascend 

The  Hill  of  Tulloch, 

on  the  south  or  west  side  of  the  water.  The  summit  of  this 
hill,  which  is  readily  accessible  even  on  horseback,  presents,  as 
in  a  camera  obscura,  all  the  complicated  parts  of  the  scenery, 
from  the  brown  moors  of  Dalnacardoch  down  to  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie.  From  no  other  point  can  an  adequate  idea  be 
obtained  of  that  screen  of  hills  which  bounds  the  eastern  side 
of  this  valley ;  extending  from  the  Falls  of  the  Bruar  to  Ben 
Yracky,  and  including  the  fine  wooded  hill  of  Urrard,  the  rich 
grounds  of  Lude,  and  the  remainder  of  this  bold  and  highly 
ornamented  declivity.  The  valley  of  Glen  Tilt,  branching  off, 
dark  and  deep,  stretches  far  away  into  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Ben-y-Gloe,  and  the  lofty  hills  that  form  the  northern  part  of 
the  forest  of  Atholl.  This  enormous  tract  of  wild  mountain 
extends  over  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  English  acres,  and  is 
estimated  to  contain  about  six  thousand  deer.  Here  they 
range  uncontrolled,  and,  sometimes,  the  distant  herd  may  be 
seen,  crowning  with  its  long  line  of  antlers  the  brow  of  the 
mountain. 

Olen  Tilt  *  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  steep  flanks  of 
lofty  hills.  The  road  passes  at  first  along  the  brink  of  preci- 
pices, with  the  river  below,  and  afterwards  skirts  the  base  of 
the  grassy  mountains. 

*  The  road  throagli  Glen  Tilt  is  much  tniTelled  by  pedestrians,  but  it  is  best  to 
approach  it  flrom  the  Braemar  side.  The  distance  to  Braemar  is  80  miles,  taking 
from  11  to  12  hours'  good  walking.  There  is  a  carriage-road  as  far  as  the  Forest- 
lodge,  about  8  miles,  and  a  carriage  or  gig  road  from  Glen  Dee  to  Braemar  of  13 
miles.  Thus,  by  driring  to  the  shooting  lodge,  and  from  where  the  Deeside  road 
oommences,  the  walking  distance  may  be  reduced  to  ten  miles.  This  can  be  done  by 
arrangement  with  the  hotel  keeper,  at  Castleton  of  Braemar,  who  keeps  gigs  and 
ponies.  A  guide  with  a  pony  can  be  engaged  for  the  whole  distance  for  26s.  The 
rirer  Tarf  has  to  be  forded,  but  in  ordinary  summer  weather  the  depth  is  not  above 
IS  or  14  inehes. 
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Hence  the  general  charac^r  of  the  scenery  changes  ;  the 
valley  becomes  wider  and  more  open,  and  the  river,  which  had 
formerly  been  concealed,  displays  itself,  throughout  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  in  a  variety  of  rocky  channel  and 
cascade.  Ben-y-Gloe  forms  the  southern  screen  of  the  valley, 
but  the  summits  of  that  mountain  disappear  as  w^  advance. 
Beyond  the  Forest-lodge,  in  the  centre  of  the  glen,  the  road  is 
inaccessible  for  carriages,  and  the  dreary  monotony  of  the 
walk  is  relieved  only  by  the  windings  and  waterfalls  of  the 
Tilt.  At  a  ravine  which  opens  on  the  left,  we  cross  the  Tarf^ 
a  stream  precipitated  over  two  ledges  of  rocks.  From  a  high 
moorish  tract  subsequently  attained,  we  have  (looking  back) 
a  good  view  of  Ben-y-gloe  (3724  feet),  the  chief  mountain  in 
the  great  forest  of  Atholl,  which  is  said  to  be  more  than  40 
miles  long,  and  in  one  part  18  broad,  a  tract  not  inferior  to  the 
smaller  English  counties  in  extent,  and  of  which  about  30,000 
imperial  acres  are  set  apart  for  grouse,  50,000  partly  for  grouse 
and  deer,  and  50,000  reserved  for  deer-stalking  solely.  Tra- 
versing the  waste  to  the  north  of  this,  we  leave  the  Perthshire 
highlands,  and  enter  Aberdeenshire,  the  distant  mountains  of 
which  now  rise  before  us. 

Eighteen  miles  from  Blair-Atholl,and  twelve  from  Oastleton, 
is  the  Deeside  road,  already  referred  to.  Five  miles  further  on 
is  the  Linn  of  Dee,  and  three  from  Gastleton  the  Falls  of  Oor- 
riemulzie,  both  of  which  may  be  visited  on  the  way.  At 
Oastleton  of  Braemar  there  are  two  good  inns — ^the  Invercauld 
Arms  and  the  Fife  Arms,  afterwards  described. 


BLAIBrATHOLL  TO  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  TUMMEL— 
LOCH  TUMMEL,  AND  LOCH  RANNOCH. 

This  division  of  scenery  comprises  that  which  extends  from 
Garry  Bridge  to  Loch  Bsuinoch.  The  distance  from  Blair  to 
where  Loch  Tummel  is  first  visible  is  ten  miles  ;  the  necessary 
walking  will  add  two  or  three  more.  There  are  good  carriage 
roads  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  southern  road  leaves  the  ford  or  ferry  below  Blair,  and, 
following  closely  the  river  side,  joins  the  Tummel  road  to  the 
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westward  x>f  Garry  bridge.  It  would  be  difficult,  anywbere  in 
Scotland,  to  point  out  finer  examples  of  what  may  be  called 
open  river  scenery,  than  those  which  occur  on  this  part  of  the 
stream.  There  are  several  salmon  fisheries  both  on  the  Garry 
and  the  Tummel,  and  this  fish  is  occasionally  taken  even  in 
the  Tilt.  But  none  of  these  rivers  are  very  productive  in  this 
respect ;  as  the  fish  have  a  long  gauntlet  to  run  from  Dundee. 
Lochs  Tummel  and  Rannoch  produce  the  finest  trout,  but  a 
few  years  ago  the  fishing  was  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of 
pike.  The  trout  fishing  improves  westwards  beyond  the  falls, 
which  impede  the  further  progress  both  of  pike  and  salmon. 

The  Fall  of  the  Tummel  has  long  been  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  visitors,  and  nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  graceful 
than  the  forms  which  the  water  assumes.  As  the  Tummel  is 
here  a  wide  and  a  deep  river,  the  mass  of  water  (though  not 
equal  to  that  at  the  falls  of  Clyde  or  Foyers)  is  very  considerable, 
but  the  height  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  Hence 
it  possesses  all  the  turbulence  and  noise  of  a  large  stream,  and 
falls  in  white  spray  from  the  moment  that  it  quits  the  pool 
above.  A  walk  by  the  side  of  the  Garry,  entering  from  a  gate 
near  the  end  of  the  bridge,  leads  to  the  cascade.* 

For  nearly  five  miles,  which  is  the  distance  from  Garry 
Bridge  t  to  the  margin  of  the  vale  of  Loch  Tummel,  the  general 
features  of  this  land  of  ''the  birch"  continue  with  little 
variation.  The  spectator,  buried  in  woods  and  surmounted  by 
rocky  hills,  still  sees  before  him  the  same  valley,  when,  in  an 
instant,  there  bursts  upon  his  view  the  rich  and  distant 

*  If  the  Tisitor  retnrn  to  the  same  point,  he  ahoold  take  a  new  path  to  the  left, 
which  eondncta  orer  a  wooded  emlBenee^  displajing  a  moat  nugisificent  and  unex- 
pected ricw  of  the  Pasa  of  Killiecrankie. 

t  On  the  loathern  bank  of  the  rirer,  there  is  alao  a  carriage  road,  yet  aa  it  is 
BceesiaTy  to  croea  one  of  the  forda  of  the  Tammel  to  reach  it  from  this,  it  is  more 
conTenient  to  make  this  expedition  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  If  the  water  be  low,  the 
ford  of  FaskaUy  is  preferable,  because  it  introduces  the  visitor  more  readily  to  the 
scenery;  when  high,  it  is  a  hazardous  passage,  and  that  on  the  Tummel  should  be 
chosen.  In  the  first  portion  of  this  southern  road,  taking  it  up  from  the  ford  of 
Faakally,  the  tourist  will  gain  a  second  access  to  the  Fall  of  the  Tummel ;  after  which 
the  road  winds  up  the  hill  beneath  wild  overhanging  rocks  and  woods.  What  chiefly 
eonduoes  to  the  superiority  of  this  southern  road  is  the  altitude  at  which  it  is  con- 
ducted above  the  bottom  c^  the  valley.  The  margin  of  the  lake  once  attained,  we 
And  ourselves  amid  luxuriant  green  meadows  and  ash  trees,  as  if  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  the  rich  plains  of  Staffordshire  or  Kent  The  ford  of  Foss  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  the  river,  without  the  trouble  of  going  roimd  by  Tummel  Bridge. 
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Yale  or  thb  Tummbl, 

spread  far  beneath  him  in  gay  confusion,  with  its  bright  silvery 
lake,  its  meandering  river,  its  towering  Schehallion,  and  its  far 
distant  range  of  blue  mountains.^ 

Loch  Tummel  is  three  miles  long,  and  at  the  west  end 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  broad,  contracting  towards  the  east. 
Its  banks  form  numerous  indenting  capes  and  bays,  fringed  with 
copse,  and  thickly  clad  with  birch-wood,  and  rise  gently  from 
the  water.  The  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  loch  is  arable. 
On  the  south  side  rises  the  fine  screen  of  wild  hills  which 
bounds  the  vale  of  the  Tummel  to  the  southward,  surmounted 
by  the  rugged  outline  of  Farragon  and  the  beautifully  simple 
and  conical  form  of  Schehallion  (3500  feet),  which  is  said  to 
have  afforded  a  refuge  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce  after  the 
battle  of  Methven.  Reflecting  every  tree  on  its  margin,  the 
lake  expands  blue  and  calm  beneath  the  eye ;  while  immedi- 
ately under  our  feet,  the  high  overshadowing  rocks  and  trees 
darken  its  bright  glassy  surface. 

The  triple  and  blue  mountain  seen  in  the  remotest  distance 
is  part  of  that  ridge  of  which  Buachaille  Etive  is  the  chief, 
and  which  separates  that  wild  valley  from  Loch  Etive. 

At  Tummel  Bridge  Inn,t  sixteen  miles  from  Blair,  there  is 
comfortable  accommodation,  and  post-horses  can  be  procured. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  extremely  beautiful ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  stands  Foss,  a  seat  of  Sir  R.  Menzies. 

Mount  Alexander,  in  Gaelic  called  Dun  Alister  (the  residence 

*  It  is  nnneoefltary  for  those  who  merely  wish  a  good  riew  of  the  loch,  and  intend 

etoming  to  Blair,  to  proceed  further  in  this  direction,  as  it  appears  with  every 

adTantage  from  this  point    Bnt  the  tourist  may  ascend  an  eminence  on  the  left,  from 

which  he  can  look  down  on  the  Tummel  itself,  as,  at  a  distance  of  many  hundred  feet 

beneath  him,  it  issues  brown  and  dark  from  the  lake. 

t  yrom  the  bridge  of  Tummel,  an  alpine  road  of  thirteen  miles  in  length  leads  to 
Strath  Tay  and  Kenmore.  The  ruins  of  a  high  square  keep,  called  Garth  Castle, 
occupy  a  narrow  rocky  promontory  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivulets.  The  stream 
runs  through  a  richly  wooded  dell,  and  the  view  from  the  conflned  channel  of  the 
bnm,  orer-canopied  by  slanting  trees,  is  very  striking.  The  tourist  now  descends 
along  the  edge  of  another  deep  and  wooded  dell,  bordered  by  sloping  cultivated 
ground,  by  Coshieville  Inn,  and  Fortingall,  as  the  lower  part  of  Glen  Lj^on  is  called ; 
and  crossing  the  Lyon  by  a  boat,  he  will  get  a  good  road  through  the  policies  of 
Taymouth  to  Keiunore.    (See  p.  276).    The  whole  distance  by  this  route  is  29  miles. 
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of  General  Sir  John  Macdonald,  C.B.)}  is  the  last  point  of  the 
attractions  of  the  Tummel,  and  is  about  half  way  between 
this  and  Kinloch-Rannock.  The  situation  of  the  house  is 
peculiarly  striking,  and  forms,  with  its  surrounding  wooded 
grounds,  which  occupy  a  bold  rocky  hill,  the  central  object  of 
a  rich  and  singular  landscape.*  The  back-ground  is  the  ever- 
magnificent  and  graceful  Schehallion,  rising  suddenly  from  the 
very  house  itself,  and  richly  covered  with  scattered  woods  and 
rocks,  as  it  sweeps  up  from  Crossmount,  a  seat  of  William 
Macdonald,  Esq.  of  St.  Martin's,  immediately  opposite,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  water. 

Loch  Rannoch,  which  comes  now  into  view,  is  about 
eleven  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  covered  on  the  south  with  natural 
birch  and  fir-wood,  called  "  The  Black  Forest  of  Rannoch." 
At  the  east  side  is  the  residence  of  Robertson  of  Struan,  the 
chief  of  his  clan,  and  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
historical  families  in  Scotland.  Duncan,  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors, was  the  friend  and  follower  of  King  Robert  the 
Bruce,  and,  after  him,  the  clan  for  a  long  time  assumed  the 
name  "  Donnoquhy,"  or  clan  of  Duncan.  The  north  side  is 
possessed  by  Sir  Robert  Menzies,  the  south  by  Robertson 
of  Struan,  and  Robertson  of  Dall,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
lately  erected  a  fine  castellated  mansion,  near  the  margin 
of  the  loch,  and  the  eastern  extremity  belongs  to  General 
Macdonald.  The  loch  abounds  with  trout  and  char ;  and 
there  is  a  good  road  on  both  sides.  At  its  eastern  extremity 
is  the  village  of  Kinloch-Rannoch,  where  there  is  a  good  inn 
(Macdonald's  Arms),  prettily « situated,  and  affording  very 
considerable  accommodation.'!'  At  the  west  end  are  the 
Barracks,  built  originally  for  a  detachment  of  troops,  stationed 
here  to  keep  the  peace  after  the  rebellion  in  1745.    It  was 

*  For  mach  of  the  ornamental  planting  Don  Alister  u  indebted  to  the  famous 
Robertion  of  Stnian,  who  figures  as  the  Baron  Bradwardine  in  Warcrley.  During 
his  life  time  (1688-1749)  he  was  thrice  outlawed  and  exiled  for  his  adherence  to  the 
Jacobite  cause. 

t  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  fishing  on  this  loch  is  now  open 
to  tourists  frequenting  this  inn,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  land  on  any  other 
property  than  General  Macdonald's,  which  extends  to  only  about  1}  mile  along  the 
shore.  Nor  can  parties  proceed  from  Kinloch-Rannoch  to  Tynaline  Lm  by  water,  as 
no  landing  is  allowed  there  under  penally  of  breach  of  interdict. 
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discontinued  on  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  estates,  and 
is  now  a  shooting-lodge  of  Robertson  of  Struan.  Near  it  is 
Kannoch  Lodge,  the  jointure  house  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Menzies.  Here  the  loch  receives  the  superfluous  waters  of 
Loch  Lydoch  on  the  west,  and  Loch  Ericht  on  the  north.  On 
an  island  at  this  end  of  the  loch,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
stronghold  of  some  broken  men  of  the  Clan  Qregor,  who 
squatted  here  in  defiance  of  the  proprietor,  but  were  expelled 
in  1531.  Crossing  the  Bridge  of  Gawer,  the  tourist  arrives  at 
Tighnaline  (pronounced  Tynaline),  where  there  is  a  little  inn, 
afibi;ding  rest  and  good  entertainment.  From  the  top  of  a  hill 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  inn,  may  be  seen  towards 
the  west  Loch  Lydoch,  to  the  south  Ben  Lawers,  and  to  the 
east  the  Loch  and  Bla^k  Forest  of  Bannoch  and  peak  of 
Schehallion.  From  this  place  pedestrians  may  cross  to  King^s 
House  in  Glencoe.  *  The  banks  of  Loch  Lydoch  are  swampy 
and  marshy,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  among  the  wildest 
and  most  desolate  in  Scotland. 

Loch  Ericht,  extending  northwards  sixteen  miles  towards 
Dalwhinnie,  is  a  wild  and  desolate  scene,  almost  inaccessible. 
Its  banks  rise  steeply  from  the  water's  edge,  and  are  occa- 
sionally ornamented  with  brushwood.  In  a  cave  at  the  south 
end  Prince  Charles  lay  concealed  in  1746.  Near  the  head  of 
the  loch  are  a  solitary  shooting  lodge  and  a  shepherd's  hut. 
From  its  western  shore  rises  the  broad  horizontal  summit  of 
Ben  Auler,  3766  feet  high,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in 
Scotland. 

*  The  road  is  carried  westwardB  by  way  of  JLoch  Lydoch,  bat  that  part  of  the  road 
from  Tighnaline  to  King's  Hoose  should  not  be  attempted  the  first  time  without  a 
guide,  many  persons  having  lost  their  way,  and  on  two  occasions  their  liTcs,  by  the 
badness  of  the  weather.  From  Tununel  to  Kinloch-Kannoch  is  7  miles }  thence 
to  Tighnaline  Inn,  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Bannoch,  11  miles;  thence  to  King's 
House,  Glencoe,  20  miles. 
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Leaving  Dunkeld  by  its  bridge,  and  proceeding  westwards 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  we  cross  the  Braan  (1  m.)  by 
one  of  General  Wade's  bridges  at  the  Tillage  of  Inver.  A  mile 
and  a  half  beyond  is  Dalguise  (Stewart^  Esq.)  on  the  left ; 
opposite  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  is  St.  Golme's 
Farm  (the  Duchess  of  AthoU).  The  road  now  winds  along  the 
wide  cultivated  valley  of  the  Tay,  masses  of  larch  and  pine- 
wood  skirting  the  edges  of  the  hills  above.  On  the  right  (7  m.) 
is  Einnaird  House  (the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl), 
and  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Tay  and  the  Tummel,  stands  the  village  of  Logierait,*  an^ 

*  LOOISEAIT  TO  WXIX,  DULL,  FOKTIROALL,  AKD  GLaH-LTON. 

Following  the  road  from  Logierait  to  Weem,  westward,  we  pass  (S  m.)  the  Tillage 
of  Doll,  once  noted  for  its  schools  of  learning,  afterwards  transferred  to  St.  Andrews. 
Around  the  Abbey,  of  which  there  is  no  vestige,  a  space  of  ground  bounded  by  four 
large  stone  crosses  enjoyed  the  pririlege  of  an  asylum  for  fugitiyes  fh>m  justice. 
Two  of  these  are  still  standing,  and  the  other  two  form  gate-posts  at  Camsomey 
Cottage. 

Leaving  Dull  (S  m.),  we  pass,  on  the  left,  a  road  to  Dmmmond  Hill  and  Kenmore, 
and  proceeding  westward  (9  m.),  reach  Ck>8hieTiUe  small  inn,  where  a  road  strikes  off 
northward  for  Tummel  Bridge.    This  road  is  described  in  note  at  foot  of  page  370. 

Two  miles  westward  is  Oarth  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  Major  General 
David  Stewart  of  Garth,  the  author  of  that  interesting  book  '*  Sketches  of  the  High- 
lands." Garth  was  afterwards  purchased  by  General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Burmese  war,  and  father  of  Sir  John  Campbell  who  fell 
at  Sebastopol.    It  now  belongs  to  Wm.  M'D.  M'Donald  of  St.  Martin's. 

One  mUe  westward,  is  the  village  of  Fortingall,  lix  miles  from  Kenmore,  noted  for 
its  Yew  tree  (which,  according  to  Pennant,  is  2400  years  old.)  There  is  a  good  inn  here 
and  good  fishings.  Near  the  village  is  Glen  Lyon  Manse,  once  the  seat  of  the  Camp- 
bells of  Glen  Lyon,  notorious  in  history  for  their  share  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 

A  short  distance  westward  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment.  To  the 
left  a  road  strikes  through  an  opening  in  the  hill,  and  Joins  the  toll  road  on  the  north 
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ancient  burgh  of  regslifcj,  over  which  the  Dnke  of  AthoU  is 
superior,  and  where  there  is  a  good  inn.  AboTO  the  village 
are  the  ronains  of  the  old  castle  where  the  courts  were  held. 
Farther  west,  on  the  same  side,  is  Ballechin  (Major  Stewart), 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Sir 
James  the  Rose,  in  the  ballad  of  that  name  ;  Balnaguard  Inn, 
the  opening  scene  of  Mrs.  Brunton*s  novel,  entitled  '^Self- 
Control,'*  is  then  reached,  and  after  passing  Grandtully  Arms 
Inn  and  some  Highland  villas  on  the  right,  the  venerable 
castle  of  Qrandtullj  (Sir  Wm.  D.  Stewart  of  Murthlj,  Bart.) 
appears  on  the  left,  surrounded  hj  rows  of  statelj  elms. 
This  ancient  structure  is  said  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  bear  a 
stroDg  resemblance  to  the  mansion  of  TuUyveolan,  described 
in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Waverley.  "  It  had  been  built  at  a 
period  when  castles  were  no  longer  necessary,  and  when  the 
Scottish  architects  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  designing 
a  domestic  residence.  The  windows  were  numberless,  but  very 
small,  the  roof  had  some  nondescript  kind  of  projections,  called 
bartizans,  and  displayed  at  each  frequent  angle  a  small  turret, 
rather  resembling  a  pepper-box  than  a  Gothic  watch-tower." 
Three  miles  from  this  is  the  village  of 

lide  of  Loch  Tay^  5  luQea  from  Kenmore.  West  of  the  Roaan  eavp,  the  road  tomi  a 
little  to  the  right,  and  places  the  traveller  suddenly  before  the  magnificent  pass  of  Glen 
Lyon,  which  extends  for  8  miles. 

On  emerging  from  this  pass  we  reach  the  house  of  Chesthill  (J.  S.  Menzies), 
and  1}  mile  beyond,  the  load  skirts  the  base  of  a  conical  hillock,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Camban  the  original  abode  of  the  Campbells 
of  Olen  Lyon. 

Throughout  tliis  glen  are  sereral  remains  of  strongholds  of  Fingallan  Heroes,  and 
near  the  Free  Church  Manse,  eight  miles  up  the  glen,  is  a  stone  called  the  Bodaekt  of 
roundish  form,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  the  test  of  strength  for  young 
men  before  they  assumed  the  arms  of  men.  This  feat  consisted  in  lifting  the 
Bodaek  and  placing  it  on  a  flat  slab  close  by,  of  about  ten  inches  in  height,  and  which 
still  requires  the  arms  of  a  well-grown  man  to  perform. 

Following  the  several  windings  of  this  narrow  glen,  we  arrive,  after  a  journey  of 
ten  miles  from  Fortingall,  at  the  small  inn  (or  tarem,  the  only  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment in  the  glen)  of  Inrerwick,  near  which  is  the  Quoad  Saera  church  tat  the 
district. 

Half  a  mile  westward,  striking  northward  at  bridge  of  Balgie,  is  the  hill  road  tf 
Larig-an-lochan,  leading  to  Killin,  (twelve  miles). 

Two  miles  westward  up  the  glen  is  Meggemy  Ostle  (R.  S.  Menxies)  built  1&90, 
and  repaired  1073. 

The  glen  extends  thence  westward  ten  miles  to  Loch  Lyon,  where  there  is  good 
salmon  and  trout  fishing. 
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Abbbfbldt. 

ISoteh  i  The  BreadallMaie  AnuB;  The  Caledonian.] 

In  the  neighbourhood  (entrance-gate  immediately  opposite 
the  Breadalbane  Arms),  are  the  falls  of  Moness,  of  which 
Bums  has  given  the  following  accurate  description  : — 

*'  The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's, 
The  foaming  stream  deep  roaring  fti's, 
O'erhnng  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws, 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

"  The  hoary  cliffs  are  crowned  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linn  the  bumie  poors, 
And  rising,  weets,  wi'  misty  showers. 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy." 

The  falls  are  three  in  number ;  the  highest  is  two  miles, 
and  the  lowest  one  mile  up  the  glen,  which  is  so  narrow  that 
the  trees  in  some  places  unite  their  branches  from  the  opposite 
sides.  The  highest  is  a  perpendicular  fall  of  about  fifty  feet. 
The  other  consists  of  a  succession  of  lower  cascades.  Within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  falls  is  Moness  House,  standing  on 
an  eminence  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  and  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  Highland  scenery.  * 

At  Aberfeldy  the  Tay  is  crossed  by  another  of  General 
Wade's  bridges,  noted  as  the  spot  where  the  companies  of  the 
Black  Watch  were  embodied  into  the  42d  regiment.  About  a 
mile  in  advance,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  viUage  of  Weem, 
[Menzie's  Arms]  a  very  good  inn,  also  Castle  Menzies  {pro7i. 
Meengis),  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Menzies,  Bart.,  the  chief  of 
that  name,  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  castle 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of  rocky  hills,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  park  adorned  with  aged  trees,  among  which  are 
planes  of  extraordinary  size.  There  are  on  the  property 
10,000  acres  of  muir  and  low  ground  shootings,  and  salmon 
fishings  along  the  banks  of  the  Tay  and  Lyon,  which  bound 
the  property  for  six  miles.  Weem  Castle,  the  former  seat  of 
the  family,  was  burned  by  Montrose. 

About  a  mile  further  on  the  left  is  Balfrax,  the  residence 
of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  factor,  and  a  little  beyond 

*  At  Aberfeldy  a  road  strikes  sonthwards  across  the  hills  to  Amnbee ;  half  way 
is  the  small  inn  of  Scotiton,  where  anglers  in  the  hill  lochs  will  find  comfortable 
accommodation. 
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this  we  cross  a  troodj  dell,  down  which  a  trickling  streamlet 
makes  its  way  to  the  Tay.  Close  to  this  is  the  Fort  Lodge, 
containing  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals  of  the 
dbtrict,  and  fronting  it  there  is  a  small  battery  of  nine  guns, 
commanding  a  beautiful  yiew  of  Taymouth  Castle  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  which  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  top 
of  the  stage  coach.  Six  miles  from  Aberfeldy,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  Loch  Tay,  is 

Kenmore. 

[Hotel:  The  Breadalbane  Arms,  excellent  and  comfortable.] 

Close  to  the  tillage  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  Taymouth  Castle,  and  the  head  of  the  loch  is  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  hotel.*  The  river  Tay,  which  here  Issues 
from  the  loch,  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  from  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  view,  including  the  lofty  Ben  Lawers  (3992),  and  in 
the  distance,  the  conical  summit  of  Ben  More  (3820). 

The  scenery  at  and  round  Eenmore  is  of  the  finest  and 
most  pleasing  description,  and  embraces  all  the  elements  orthe 
picturesque — the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  the  beauty 
and  softness  of  the  woodland,  and  the  freshness  of  the  stream 
and  lake. 

It  was  here  that  Burns,  gazing  long  and  earnestly  on  the 
spreading  vale,  the  princely  towers,  and  expanding  lake,  wrot« 
on  the  mantel- piece  of  the  inn  parlour  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Poetic  ardonrs  in  my  bosom  swell, } 
Lone  wand'ring  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell ; 
The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods ; 
The  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods. 
Here  poesy  might  wake  her  hear'n-taught  lyre, 
And  look  tliroogh  nature  with  creation  fire : 
Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  fate  half  reconciled, 
Misfortune's  lighten'd  steps  might  wander  wild ; 
And  disappointment,  in  these  lonely  bounds, 
Find  balm  to  soothe  her  bitter  rankling  wounds, 
Here  heart-struck  grief  might  heavenward  stretch  her  scan. 
And  injured  worth  forget,  and  pardon  man." 


*  Ko  Ashing  either  for  salmon  or  trout  is  allowed  within  two  uules  of  the  Ken- 
more  end  of  the  loch.  The  remaining  part  of  the  loch  is  open,  and  boats  for  fishing 
may  be  had  at  any  of  the  hotels  on  the  loch  fide. 


'••» 
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Beautifully  "siiattted  withifla  mile  of  the' village  :is  '     '  .  • 

Taymouth  Castle,* 

the  prmcely  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  with  its 
much-admired  policies. 

The  castle  is  a  dark  grey  {)ile  of  four  storeys,  with  round 
corner  towers,  and  terminating  in  an  airy  central  pavilion. 
The  first  mansion  was  huilt  hy  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sixth  knight 
of  Lochaw^  in  the  year  1580^  and  was  then,  and  until  lately, 
called  Balloch,  from  the  Gaelic  bealachy  a  word  signifying  the 
outlet  of  a  lake  or  glen.  The  builder  being  asked  why  he 
had  placed  his  house  at  the  extremity  of  his  estate,  replied, 
"  We'll  hrizz  yonl "  (press  onward),  meaning,  that  he  intended 
Balloch  should  in  time  be  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  family  have,  however,  extended  in  the  opposite 
direction,  aiid  now  reach  from  Aberfeldy  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  a  space  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  extent.  The 
present  castle  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  in  1801, 
with  the  excejption  of  the  west  wing,  which  was  added  in  1842. 
The  interior  is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  the  paintings  include 
80n;6  of  the  best  historical  portraits  in  Scotland.  The  most 
striking  features  in  the  edifice  are  the  grand  staircase^  dining- 
room,  baronial  hall,  drawing-room,  and  library. 

The  pleafiure-grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and 
possess  a  striking  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur.     The 

*  Adniission  to  the  grounds  at  all  times,  when  accompanied  by  a  giiidc,-~to  tiic 
house  from.  8  to  10  A.m.,  and  from  3^  to  6  p.m. 

For  obrioos  reasons  tlicre  is,  aa  a  rule,  no  admittance  to  the  castle,  in  wet 
weather,'  for  pedestrians.  Visitors  nmst,  at  such  times,  arrivo  at  the  castle  by 
carriages.  The  visitor's  card  is  demanded  by  the  guide,  on  entering  the  c&atle.  Ajs 
the  ]f«niuis  strictly  prohibits  any  demand  being  made  by  tlie  guides,  tbe  umount 
of  gratuity  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  tlie  visitor,  llie  following;  nAy  be  con- 
sidered 'stUBcient  in  moat  cases,  but  may  be  increased  according  to  circhutttasces. 

General  guide  to  the  grounds Is. 

The  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Fort  Lodge .  6d. 

The  dairy-maid 6d. 

The  gardens  and  hothouses !'• 

The  house-maid  at  the  cmUc •  ■    •               .  Ss. 

OS 

The  guides  should  he  remunerated  separately. 


htllg  which  confine  them  aie  luxuriantly  woodecl  and  pictu- 
resque in  their  outlines,  and  the  plain  below  it  richly  adorned 


with  old  gigantic  trecB.  The  dairy,  built  of  pure  white  quarts, 
is  pasaed  on  the  way  to  Or  from  the  castlc,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
visit,  on  account  of  the  coBtlinesB  and  exquisite  cleanliness  of 
its  interior.  The  view  from  the  hill  in  front  of  the  castle  is 
reclioned  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.  On  the  right  is  Brum- 
wond  Hill,  and,  further  weat,  the  lofty  Ben  Lawers,  with  Ben 
More  in  the  remote  distance.  On  the  left,  two  hills,  partially 
wooded,  rise  from  the  water,  one  above  another.  In  the  fore- 
ground a  portion  of  the  lake  is  seen,  with  the  village  and 
church  of  Kenmore,  and  to  the  north  of  them,  a  tight  bridge 
spans  the  Tay,  immediately  behind  which  is  the  little  wooded 
island.  The  scene  is  thus  described  in  an  impromptu  of 
Robert  Bums : — 

"  The  mettin^  cHITk  Mrb  dCFp.idiik  glen  dMdo, 
Thr  voodi,  vild  mttEr'ii,  dolhc  tbcir  unpk  iUh. 
The  OBtitntchiiit  }aU,  ciDhotom'iI  'niaog  the  hilli, 
Tlie  cje  with  ironder  nad  nmuemfnt  AlLi ; 


The  liwni.  wood-friiipd.  in 
Th*  hilliidu  dropt  in  natorc 


■OCR  lODat.  TiTHnvTB  (F»C  of  DnuimoBd  Hill). 

Along  the  north  bank  of  the  tiver,  there  it  a  terrace  sixteen 
jaiAt  wide  ftod  three  tnilei  in  length,  OTenh&dowed  by  a  row 
of  Btfttelj  beech  treet,  and  on  the  oppoeite  side,  there  is  t. 
timiUr  walk  extending  a  mile  from  Eenmore.  These  pro- 
menade! are  connected  by  a  light  cut-iron  bridge. 

"  The  magnificent  bosom  of  the  lake  itielf  ia  a  scene  to 
gaze  on  with  delight.  Its  noble  breadth,  with  its  termination 
in  a  full  and  beautiful  run,  is  rendered  yet  more  picturesque 
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by  one  of  those  islets  *  which  are  often  happily  situated  in 
Scottish  lakes.  The  ruins  upon  that  isle,  now  almost  shape- 
less, being  overgrown  with  wood,  rose  at  one  time  into  the 
towers  and  pinnacles  of  a  priory,  where  slumber  the  remains 
of  Sybilla,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  consort  of 
Alexander  I.  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  The  northern  shore  presents 
a  more  alpine  prospect  than  the.8outhem.  Woods  and  thickets 
run  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  disappear  among  the 
sinuosities  formed  by  the  winding  ravines  which  separate  them 
from  each  other ;  but  far  above  these  specimens  of  a  tolerable 
natural  soil,  arise  the  swart  and  bare  mountains  themselves. 
Some  are  peaked,  some  broad- crested,  some  rocky  and  precipi- 
tous, others  of  a  tamer  outline  ;  and  the  clan  of  Titans  seem 
to  be  commanded  by  their  appropriate  chieftains — the  frowning 
mountain  of  Ben  Lawers,  and  the  still  more  lofty  eminence  of 
Ben  More,  arising  high  above  the  rest,  whose  peaks  retain  a 
dazzling  helmet  of  snow  far  into  the  summer  season,  and 
sometimes  during  the  whole  year.*'t 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Falls  of  Acham, 
a  cascade  two  miles  from  Kenmore,  and  half  a  mile  off  the 
voad  on  the  south  side  of  the  loch.  It  appears  to  be  about 
80  or  90  feet  high,  and  from  the  "  Hermit's  mossy  cell "  there 
is  an  excellent  view  of  the  fall. 

KENMORE  TO  KILLIN  AND  LOCHBARNHEAD. 

Leaving  Kenmore,  the  tourist  generally  proceeds  along  the 
northern  shore!}!  of  Loch  Tay  to  Killin,  which  is  16  miles 
distant. 

*  In  this  island,  according  to  Bnclianan,  SybiUa,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England 
and  queen  of  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  was  buried,  ISth  June  1122,  and  Alexander 
having  erected  a  nunnery  orer  the  grave,  the  nuns  were  in  the  habit  of  going  in 
procession  on  that  day  to  the  parish  chnrch,  then  at  Inchadin,  opposite  Taymouth 
Castle.  Thus  a  concourse  of  people  on  this  occasion  gradually  grew  into  a  fair, 
which  is  still  held  at  Kenmore  under  the  name  "  Feill  nam  ban  naomdh/*  or  the 
market  of  the  holy  women. 

f  Fair  U  aid  of  Perth. 

X  The  southern  road  along  the  shore  is  perhaps  preferable,  on  account  of  the 
opportunity  it  affords  of  visiting  the  falls  of  Acham,  above  deacribed,  and  of  the  view 
it  commands  of  Bentawers.  It  is  two  miles  longer,  uid  considerably  more  hilly,  but 
to  counterbalance  this,  it  has  no  tolls.  About  6^  mDes  firom  Kenmore  by  tlus  road, 
at  a  plaee  called  Tomnadaahin,  are  to  be  seen  copper  mines  wrought  in  the  green 
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Midway  between  Kenmore  and  Eillin,  upon  the  north  ride 
of  the  lake,  is  Beit  Lawers  (3984),  one  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  Scotland,  and  the  loftiest  in  the  county  of  Perth.  It  is 
composed  mostly  of  micaceous  schist,  but  its  surface  is  remark- 
ably verdant,  and  perhaps  no  mountain  in  the  Highlands 
produces  more  alpine  plants.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  moun- 
tains of  the  Grampian  range,  it  does  not  consist  of  a  single 
mass,  but  is  divided  into  several  eminences,  each  of  which  is 
distinguished  among  the  people  of  the  country  by  appropriate 
names.  These  eminences  are  united  in  their  lower  regions, 
and  rise  from  one  wide-spread  base ;  their  summits  crowd 
round  a  lofty  central  peak,  but  not  more  than  two  of  them  can 
be  seen  with  advantage  from  Loch  Tay,  The  situation  of 
Ben  Lawers  is  not  very  favourable  to  a  combined  display  of 
its  parts,  and  had  an  expanse  of  water  like  Loch  Lomond  been 
spread  at  its  base,  its  majestic  features  would  have  stood 
unrivalled  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland  *  The  ascent  may 
be  made  conveniently  from  Lawers  Inn,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  there  is  good  accommodation.  The  ascent  takes  about 
two  hours.  At  Lawers  there  is  a  ferry  to  the  south  side  of  the 
loch,  charge  6d. 

The  road  winding  along  the  foot  of  this  mountain  affords 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  scenery  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  where, 
beautifully  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dochart,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Lochy,  is  the  straggling  village  of 

ElLLIN. 
Iffot^lt:  A.  M'Tayiah's  and  Locby  Inn.] 

At  the  village  the  Dochart  rushes  over  a  strange  rocky  bed, 
and  encircles  two  islands,  one  of  which,  covered  with  magni- 
ficent pines,  is  the  burial-place  of  the  MacNabs.  From  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  island  there  are  three  bridges  across 

Btoner  and  3  miles  np  the  hill  at  Corribnie  are  lead  mines  in  primitive  limestone  and 
mica  formation.  These  mines  have  been  worked  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  for 
about  IS  years.  About  7  miles  from  Kenmore  is  Ardronaig  Ync  Church ;  and  about 
a  stone>thro«r  below  the  road,  the  Kidd  bum  falls  over  a  precipice  60  feet  high. 
Here  also  there  is  a  comfortable  little  inn  (nearly  half  way  between  Kenmore  and 
Killin),  where  boats  may  be  had  for  salmon  and  trout  fishing.  There  is  also  a  forry 
across  the  loch,  1^  miles  broad,  charge  6d.  From  Ardconaig  the  tourist  may  visit 
the  falls  of  SpoutroIIie,  which  ore  6  miles  up  Qlen  Leadnaig. 

*  Robson's  Scenery  of  the  Grampians. 


the  streain.  On  the  north  «ide  of  Loch  Tkj,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  tUIi^  of  Killin,  iland  the  picturetque 
ruins  of  Pinlarig  Castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  (he  BTe»dilh>ne 
familj.  Tbe  caitle  ii  a  narrow  building  of  three  itoreya, 
entirel;  OTergrown  with  ivj,  and  lunounded  bj  venerable  trees, 
and  immediately  adjoining  is  the  family  burying  rault. 
FingtJ's  grave,  in  a  field  to  tbe  north  of  tbe  village,  u 
indicated  by  a  ttone  about  two  feet  in  height. 


From  Killin  to  Lochearnbead  i«  8  miles,  and  to  Callander  22 
miles.  On  leaving  Eillin,  by  this  road  the  touriet  proceed!  up 
Glen  Dochart,  and  panes,  on  the  right,  the  mangton-bouEe  of 
Acblyne,  a  Beat  of  the  Harquia  of  Breadalbane.  A  little  beyond, 
at  a  place  called  Leeks,  a  road  strikes  off  to  Crianlaricb  Inn, 
from  which  the  tourist  may  either  go  by  Tyndrum  and  Dal- 
mally  to  Inverary,  or  by  Qlenfalloch  to  the  head  of  Loch 
Lomond.'  The  traveller  now  enters  Glen  Ogle,  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  defile,  hemmed  in  by  the  rocky  sides  of  tbe  mountains. 


.{%. 
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which  rise  on  the  one  side  in  a  succession  of  terr&ces,  and 
on  the  other  in  a  steep  acclivitj,  surmounted  by  perpen- 
dicular precipices.  On  emerging  &om  this  we  soon  arrive 
at  the  village  cf 

LOCHEABVHEAD, 

where  there  is  a  good  hotel  (Walker's).* 

Loch  Earn  is  about  seven  miles  long  ;  and  from  its  depth, 
which  is  said  to  be  100  fathoms,  it  has  never  been  known  to 
freeze.  Good  roads  skirt  both  sides  of  the  lake,  but  the 
northern  is  generally  taken.  About  half  way  along  the 
lake,  the  southern  mountain  screen  opens  and  discloses  the 
huge  Benvoirlich  (the  Qreat  Mountain  of  the  Lake),  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  3300  feet.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  loch,  there  is  a  small  islet  covered  with  wood,  which  was 
at  one  time  the  retreat  of  a  desperate  bandit  sept  of  the  name  of 
Keish,  whose  depredations  filled  the  neighbouring  district  with 
dismay,  f 

A  mile  and  a  half  £rom  the  inn,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
loch,  is  Edinample,  an  ancient  castellated  mansion,  belonging 
to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  Connected  with  it  are  the 
shootings  in  Glenogle,  and  the  rod-fishing  in  Loch  Earn,  which 
aboimds  with  trout.  Immediately  below  this  house  is  a  fine 
waterfall,  formed  by  the  Ample,  a  mountain  stream,  which  in 
two  perpendicular  torrents  flows  over  a  broad  rugged  rock,  and 
uniting  about  midway,  is  again  precipitated  over  a  second 
precipice.  After  passing  along  the  bridge,  a  footpath  will  be 
observed  on  the  left,  leading  to  the  best  points  of  view  below 
the  fall. 

Leaving  Locheamhead,  and  proceeding  eastwards  to  Crieff 
(19  m.)  the  road  passes  at  first  through  continuous  woods  of 

*  From  this  a  fnvonrite  route  for  tonriBtB  is  by  Loch  Lnbnaig  and  the  Pass  of 
Leny  to  Callander,  14  miles,  or  the  Trosachs,  described  at  page  219. 

4  The  Maenah  having  on  one  occasion  sent  his  servants  into  the  low  country  for 
provisions,  they  were  waylaid  on  their  retnm,  and  the  booty  carried  off  to  the  island. 
Maenab  being  informed  of  this  outrage,  a  party  of  the  clan,  commanded  by  the  chief- 
tain's son,  vowed  that  they  would  exterminate  the  robbers  before  the  dawn  of  the 
next  day.  Accordingly,  taking  with  them  a  boat  Arom  Loch  Tay,  they  launched  it  on 
Loch  Earn,  and  arriving  at  the  den  at  dead  of  night,  fell  upon  them  by  surprise,  and 
put  them  all  to  the  sword.  They  returned  to  Killin  the  same  night  with  one  of  the 
robbers*  heads ;  and  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  Macnabs  assumed  for  their 
crest  a  bloodly  head,  with  the  mctto, "  Dreadnought." . 
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oak,  larch,  ash,  and  birch.  About  the  middle  of  the  lake  is 
ArdToirlich  (Captain  Stewart),  the  Darlinyaroch  of  the  Legend 
of  Montrose.* 

A  little  beyond  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  loch  is  the 
village  and  inn  of  St  Fillans — (Walker's).  Formerly  a 
wretched  hamlet,  known  by  the  name  of  Portmore,  it  has 
become,  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby 
D'Bresby,  on  whose  ground  it  stands,  one  of  the  sweetest  spots 
in  Scotland.  It  deriyed  its  name  from  St.  Fillan,  the  favourite 
saint  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  one  of  whose  arms  was  borne  in  a 
shrine  by  the  Abbot  of  Inchaffray  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum. 
On  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  this  neighbourhood,  called  Dun 
Fillan,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  by  him,  which  even  to  this 
day  is  supposed  to  be  efficacious  for  the  cure  of  many  disorders. 
The  valley  of  Strathearn,  which  extends  from  this  place 
nearly  to  Perth,  contains  many  fine  villas  and  wooded  parks, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Leaving  St. 
Fillans,  the  Aberuchill  Hills  may  be  seen  on  the  right,  very 
grandly  grouped,  of  which  the  highest  peak  is  that  of  Birron 
Hill. 

The  road  now  winds  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Earn, 
through  groves  of  lofty  trees,  presenting  here  and  there 
broken  glimpses  of  the  ridges  of  these  mountains.  About 
9i  miles  from  Locheamhead,  we  pass  Dunira,  the  favourite 
seat  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  with  its  picturesque  grounds  and 
delightful  pleasure  walks,  now  the  property  of  Sir  David 
Dundas,  Bart.,  who  has  lately  rebuilt  the  mansion  on  a  site  a 

*  "  Daring  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  a  great  feud  betireen  the  powerful  families  of 
Drummond  and  Murray  divided  Pertlisbire.  The  former  being  the  most  numcroua 
and  powerful,  cooped  up  eight  score  of  the  Murrays  in  the  kirk  of  Monaraird,  and 
set  fire  to  it.  The  wires  and  children  of  the  ill-fated  men,  who  had  also  found  shelter 
in  the  church,  perished  by  the  same  conflagration.  One  man,  named  Darid  Murray, 
escaped  by  the  humanily  of  one  of  the  Drummonds,  who  received  him  in  his  arms  as 
he  leaped  from  amongst  the  flames.  As  James  IV.  ruled  with  more  activity  than 
most  of  his  predecessors,  this  cruel  deed  was  sererdy  revenged,  and  several  of  the 
perpetrators  were  beheaded  at  Stirliog.  In  consequence  of  the  prosecution  against 
his  dan,  the  Drummond  by  whose  assistance  David  Murray  had  escaped,  fled  to 
Ireland,  until,  by  means  of  the  person  whose  life  he  had  sav^,  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Scotland,  where  he  and  his  descendants  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Drummond  Eirinch,  or  Emoch,  that  is,  Drummond  of  Ireland;  and  the  same  title 
was  bestowed  on  their  estate."  For  the  story  of  Drummond  Ernoch  of  James  VI.'s 
time,  see  page  S07. 
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little  to  the  east  of  the  old  hotue,  which  has  been  eotiielj 
remoYod.  A  little  farther  on,  Balchonzie  (Skene,  Esq.)  and 
Aberuchill  Castle  (lately  purchased  by  Sir  D.  Dundas,  Bart.)t 
are  seen  on  the  right.  The  latter  was  built  in  1 602,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  battles  between  the  Campbells 
and  MacGregors. 

The  Tillage  of  Comrie  [Inn:  Commercial]  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Earn,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Ruchill,  and  is  by  many  supposed  to  hare  been  the 
scene  of  the  famous  battle  between  Galgacus  and  Agricola.* 
It  is  also  noted  for  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  that  have  been 
felt  at  it.  Close  to  the  village  stands  Comrie  House  (Dundas, 
Bart.),  on  the  east  side  of  which  the  Lednoch  Water  flows  into 
the  Earn,  and  half  a  mile  to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  called  Bunmore,  a 
monument  seventy-two  feet  in  height  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  overhanging  a  turbulent 
little  stream  called  the  '^Humble  Bumble,"  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  place  called  "The  Devirs  Caldron,"  where  the 
Lednock,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  a  long,  deep,  and  narrow 
chasm,  is  precipitated  into  a  dark  and  dismal  gulf  From  the 
monument  there  is  an  extensive  and  interesting  view  of  the 
adjacent  country.  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Comrie,  we  pass, 
on  the  left,  Lawers  House  (the  mansion  of  the  late  Lord 
Balgray,  now  of  D.  R.  Williamson,  Esq.),  with  a  fine  avoiue,  a 
mile  in  length,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  parks 
contain  some  of  the  largest  pine-trees  in  Scotland.  A  mile 
farther  on  is  Clathick  (Colquhoun,  Esq.),  and  half  a  mile 
beyond  (3^  from  Crieff)  the  road  passes  Monievaird  Kirk.  On 
an  eminence  to  the  south  of  this  place  there  is  an  obelisk, 
erected  in  memory  of  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart,  and  close  by,  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Earn,  nestles  the  snug  mansion  of 
Strowan  (T.  Graham-Stirling,  Esq.)  occupying  with  its  park  the 

*  Tacitus  tellB  ni,  in  hit  rapid  potrerfU  style,  how  fiercely  Agrioola  was  resisted 
by  the  (^edoniaii  prince  Galgacus,  at  the  Mons  Grampins  or  the  Grampian  Monu- 
taina.  The  site  of  the  battle  has  been  claimed  for  many  spots,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  enter  into  the  antiquarian  merits  of  the  sereral  disputes  on  the  sulqect ; 
but  one  thing  is  clear  enough,  that  in  that  amphitheatre  of  mountains  stretching 
round  from  west  to  north,  we  have  the  chain  of  the  Grampian  HilJs,  which  the 
Roman  army  desfared  to  penetrate,  and  the  Caledonians  to  defend.  Nor  are  we  vith- 
out  abundant  Tcstiges  of  the  Roman  operations. 
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site  of  the  ancient  village  of  St.  Rowan,  of  which  the  name  is 
a  corruption.  The  road  skirts  the  grounds  of  Ochtertyre  for  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  enters 

Cbieff. 

lEoUl :  Dnunmond  Arms.] 
Connected  with  the  Scottiih  Central  Railway  by  the  '*  Crieff  Jnnction"  Branch  line. 
17  milei  firom  Perth  by  road.    Coach  to  Comrie,  Locheainhead,  Killin. 

Population,  8824. 

An  ancient  cross,  of  apparently  great  antiquity,  in  the 
middle  of  the  cenjtral  street,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  environs  of  Crieff  include  numerous  rich  and  beautiful 
policies.  The  view  from  the  Old  Market  Park,  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  town,  will  satisfy  strangers  of  the  truth  of  this  ; 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietors  evince  the  most  praiseworthy  liberality  in 
throwing  open  to  the  public  the  walks  around  their  houses, 
and  through  their  grounds. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  mineral  well  on  the  lands  of 
Oowgask,  in  the  vicinity  of  Crieff,  was  discovered,  but  it  has 
already  acquired  considerable  celebrity.  Its  waters  have  been 
analysed,  and  found  similar  to  the  waters  of  our  most  favourite 
Spas.  By  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Graham-Stirling  of 
Strowan,  the  proprietor  of  Oowgask,  an  abundant  supply  of 
this  saline  water  has  now  been  obtained  for  Crieff,  and  a  neat 
rustic  well-house  has  been  erected  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  town,  on  a  spot  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.* 

Drummond  Castle,  a  few  milest  south  from  the  town,  is 
the  original  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Perth,  and  the  property 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby  D'Eresby.  The  ancient  line  is 
now  represented  by  the  present  Earl  of  Perth. 

This  ancient  castle,  or  rather  "  keep,*'  was  visited  by  Her 

*  Hie  climate  of  .Crieff  is  quite  different  from  Uiat  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  the 
Tuost  popular  watering-place.  In  the  warmer  periods  of  annuner  especially,  the 
climate  of  the  latter  is  doee  and  sultry ;  that  of  the  fonner  is  always  fresh,  bradng, 
and  invigorating.  Perhajn  a  certain  class  of  patients  might,  with  most  advantage, 
visit  the  one,  and  a  different  class  the  other. 

f  Although  the  entrance  to  the  avenue  is  only  two  miles  from  Crieff,  the  avenue 
itself  adds  another  mile  to  the  distance  between  Crieff  and  the  Castle. 
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Majesty  on  her  tour  through  the  Highlands,  on  which  occasion 
a  payilion  was  erected  for  the  dining-hall,  the  accommodation 
within  the  building  being  but  limited.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  principal  face  of  the  castle  lie  the  flower-gardens  of 
Drummond,  known  to  most  florists  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
sight  of  which  will  gratify  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the 
art  of  landscape  gardening. 

Since  her  Majesty's  risit,  this  chiyalrous-looking  residence 
and  domain  have  been  improyed  with  much  taste. 

The  donjon  keep  has  been  in  a  great  measure  restored,  so 
as  to  harmonize  with  the  surrounding  scenery ;  while  other 
enlargements  and  improyements  haye  been  projected  by  the 
fine  taste  of  the  noble  proprietors,  and  carried  out,  in  accordant 
spirit,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Kennedy,  architect,  Glasgow.  The  yiew 
from  the  battlements  exhibits  the  renowned  gardens,  immedi- 
ately below,  while,  for  nearly  thirty  miles  round,  there  is  an 
unbroken  sweep  of  strath  and  forest  and  mountain,  oyer  which 
the  dark  grey  turrets  alone  appear  to  dominate. 

Ochtertyre,  ihe  seat  of  Sir  William  Keith  Murray,  Bart.,  is 
about  a  mile  from  Crieff.  The  yiew  commanded  from  the 
ayenue  which  leads  to  the  house  and  from  the  garden  around 
it,  combines  many  attributes  of  landscape  beauty.  Wood  and 
water,  hill  and  dale,  are  charmingly  balanced  in  the  composition. 
The  majestic  Benyoirlich  closes  the  distance  to  the  west.  On  a 
rocky  knoll  to  the  west  of  the  house  stands  the  obseryatory 
erected  by  the  present  scientific  baronet.  A  ruined  tower,  the 
remains  of  a  fortress  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Comyn 
of  Badenoch,  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  sheet  of  water,  called  the 
Loch  of  Monieyaird,  near  the  mansion,  and  the  adjacent  yale  of 
the  Turit  exhibits  a  yariety  of  romantic  scenery,  which  has 
been  rendered  classical  by  the  pen  of  Bums.  While  on  a  yisit 
to  Sir  William  Murray  at  Ochtertyre,  he  wrote  the  beautiful 
song  ''  Blythe  was  she,"  on  Miss  Euphemia  Murray  of  Lintrose, 
a  lady  whose  beauty  had  acquired  for  her  the  name  of  '*  The 
Fiower  of  Strathmore." 

Monzie  Castle,  pronounced  Jfonee  (lately  purchased  by  Mr. 
Johnstone  of  Lathrisk,  etc.)  is  3  miles  north  from  Crieff,  on  the 
Amulree  road.  In  the  grounds  behind  the  house  are  fiye  old 
larch  trees.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  these 
trees  is  19  feet  7  inches  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  About  a 
mile  to  the  north  the  riyer  Keltie  forms  several  cascades,  the 
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uppermost  of  which  is  called  Spout-bay.  The  river  Shaggie, 
too,  makes  a  beautiful  fall  near  the  village. 

The  other  seats  in  the  Ticinitj  of  Crieff  are  Fern  Tower 
(Lord  Abercromby),  Oultoquhej  (James  Max  tone,  Esq.),  Inch- 
brakie  (Hon.  Mrs.  Grseme),  and  Abercaimey  (Charles  Home 
Drummond  Moray,  Esq.) 

Five  miles  to  the  east  of  Crieff  on  the  Methven  road,  are 
the  ruins  of  Inchaffray  Abbey,  founded  in  1258  by  Malise, 
abbot  of  Inchaf&ay,  who,  crucifix  in  hand,  walked  through  the 
ranks  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  and  exhorted  them  to  fight 
for  their  freedom.  Near  it  are  Gorthy  (Mercer,  Esq.),  and 
Balgowan,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Lynedoch. 

STIRLING  TO  PERTH. 

By  railway,  38  imlea.    Branch  to  CriefT,  9  miles. 

Leaving  Stirling,  we  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  described 
at  pp.  197-198  to  Dunblane.  A  short  way  beyond,  on  the  right, 
is  Kippendavie  (Stirling,  Esq.),  and  between  the  stations  of 
Kinbuck  and  Greenloaning,  on  the  right  (eastwards),  is 
Sheriffmuir,  the  scene  of  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  1715 
between  the  Karl  of  Mar,  and  the  royal  forces  under  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,*  with  whom  the  fruits  of  the  victory  remained.  The 
site  of  the  conflict  is  marked  by  a  stone,  railed  round,  called 
by  the  country  people  the  battle  stone.  The  character  of  the 
ground  explains  the  awkward  nature  of  the  conflict,  which 
arose  from  the  curve  preventing  the  two  armies  from  seeing 
each  other  until  close  at  hand.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the 
right  wing  of  both  armies  was  victorious  over  the  enemy*s  left, 
and  that  the  fugitives  fled  in  opposite  directions,  justifying 
Burns*  sarcastic  lines  : — 

There's  some  My  that  they  wan. 
Some  say  that  we  wan. 
Some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a', 

*  A,  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  on  both  lidea,  were  slain  in  this  en- 
gagement; among  others,  the  ISarls  of  Forfkr  and  Strathmore,  the  chieftain  of 
Clanronald,  etc  The  body  of  the  gallant  young  liail  of  Strathmore  was  found  on 
the  field,  watched  by  a  faithlUl  old  domestic,  who  being  asked  the  nsme  of  the  per- 
son whose  body  he  waited  on  with  so  much  care,  made  this  striking  reply,  '*  He  wba 
a  man  yesterday."  **  There  was  mair  ti$U  (lost)  at  Sheriiftnuir."  is  a  common  pro- 
Torb  in  Scotland.  It  is  told  that  a  Highlander  Uunented  that,  at  the  battle  of 
Sheriffmuir,  he  had  **  l<Mt  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  a  guide  buff  belt,  weel 
worth  them  baith." 
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But  ae  thing  I'm  •me, 
That  at  Sheriflbtuir, 

A  battle  there  was  which  I  law,  man ; 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran, 
And  they  ran,  and  we  ran, 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran  awa,  man. 

About  2-^  miles  to  the  north  of  Greenloaning  Station,  is 
the  celebrated  camp  of  Ardoch,  situated  in  the  grounds  of 
Ardoch  House,  the  seat  of  Major  William  Moray  Stirling. 
This  camp  is  esteemed  the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom. 
General  Wade's  military  road  passes  oyer  one  of  its  sides.  The 
measure  of  the  whole  area  is  1060  feet  by  900,  and  it  is  cal- 
culated to  have  contained  no  fewer  than  20,000  men.  There 
appear  to  have  been  three  or  four  ditches,  and  as  many  rampart 
iraJls  surrounding  the  camp.  The  pmtorium,  which  rises 
aboye  the  leyel  of  the  camp,  but  is  not  precisely  in  the  centre, 
forms  a  regular  square,  each  side  being  exactly  twenty  yards. 
The  camp  is  defended  on  the  south-east  side  by  a  deep  morass, 
and  on  the  west  side  by  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Knaiek, 
which  rises  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  about  fifty  feet. 
In  the  immediate  yicinity  there  are  two  other  encampments 
more  slightly  fortified.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  two  castles — the 
one  Kincardine,  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Montrose,  dismantled 
by  Middleton  during  the  Great  Oiyil  War — the  other,  Oastle 
Ogilyie,  supposed  to  haye  been  the  place  to  which  Dundee 
retired  for  safety  when  he  was  about  to  take  up  arms  on  be* 
half  of  the  exiled  monarch,  James  YII. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Blackford  Station,  is  Crieff 
Junction,  whence  there  is  a  branch  line  of  9  miles  in  length  to 
Crieff,  (page  288).  Proceeding  towards  Perth,  the  scenery 
expands,  and  the  country  becomes  highly  cultiyated.  On  the 
left,  at  a  short  distance,  on  the  brow  of  a  low  hill,  is  the 
straggling  yillage  of  Auchterarder,  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  the  eyents  occurred  which  ended  in  the  disruption  of 
the  Scotch  Church  in  1843,  and  the  institution  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  At  Dunning  Station  is  Dunorub,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Rollo.  The  next  station  is  Forteyiot,  an  ancient 
Pictish  capital,  situated  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 

*  See  Gordon*!  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  Soy*i  Military  Antaqnitiea,  or  Stnart'i 
Caledonia  Bomana. 
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junction  of  the  riTers  Earn  and  May.  Halyhill,  an  eminence 
near  the  church,  was  the  Bite  of  a  royal  reifidenoe  of  the  Pictish, 
and  afterwards  of  the  early  Scottish  kings,  and  many  charters 
of  Malcolm  Oanmore  (a.]>.  1077)  are  dated  from  it.  Half  way 
between  this  and  Forg^ndenny  Station,  there  is  a  good  view  of 
Dupplin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul.  Passing 
Forgandenny  Station,  and  the  village  of  the  same  name  on 
the  right,  we  cross  the  Earn,  and  enter  Moncrieff  tunnel,  1^ 
mile  in  length,  blasted  at  an  expense  of  260,000  lbs.  of  gun- 
powder. On  emerging  from  this,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  we  have  a  beautiful  panoramic  yiew  of  Perth,  and 
the  Talley  of  the  Tay. 
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The  route  from  Perth  to  Stanley  Junction  (which  is  the  station  for 
Dunkeld)  has  been  already  described  (page  256),  and  we  now  continue  it 
from  Cai^ll  Station  (11|  miles  from  Perth).  Here,  a  little  to  the  left, 
and  opposite  the  confloeuoe  of  the  Isla  with  the  Tay,  is  the  ancient  castle 
of  Kinclaven,  where  Edward  I.  abode  a  night  in  1296,  and  above  it  is 
Mickleour  house  and  village. 

Having  skirted  the  luxuriant  tract  of  country  known  as  ^  the  Carse 
of  Oowrie,"  the  scenery  loses  its  peculiar  ridmess,  and  bogs,  heath, 
and  clamps  of  dark  fin  diversify  the  landscape.  The  next  station  is 
Copar-Angus  (15f  miles),  a  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  abont 
four  miles  to  the  northward  is  the  village  of  Blairgowrie,  the  key  to  the 
Highlands  in  the  direction  of  the  Spittal  of  Glenshee  and  Braemar. 

At  Meigle  Station  (21 J  miles)  a  branch-lme  strikes  off,  past  Newtyle 
village,  to  Dundee.  The  ancient  churchyard  of  Meigle  possesras  several 
old  monuments,  said  by  the*  common  people  to  mark  the  grave  of 
Queen  Yanore,  wife  of  King  Arthur.  In  addition  to  those  previously 
known,  four  others  were  found  in  the  walls  of  an  old  com  kiln,  during 
the  spring  of  1858;  all  of  which,  like  those  in  the  chnrchyard,  bear  a 
rariety  of  hleroglyphical  figures  with  representations  of  men  and  animals. 
Close  by  is  Belmont  House,  a  seat  of  Lord  WhamcUffe.  Near  Glammis 
SUtion  (26}  miles  from  Perth)  is  Glammis  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  old 
castles  in  Scotland  (described  page  Mi),  on  leaving  which  we  soon 
arrive  at 
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Forfar. 

linn :  Coonty  Anns.    Popxdatloo,  9811.    83}  miles  from  Perth.] 

The  county  town  of  Forfar  is  of  great  antiquitr,  and  was  a  rojal 
residence  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  It  had  two  castles ;  one  of 
them  stood  on  a  mount  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  on  a  small  artificial 
island  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  loch,  the  foundations  are  partially 
traceable  of  another  building,  which  Is  also  said  to  have  been  Canmore's 
residence.  In  the  county  hall  at  Forfar  is  preserved  a  curious  instru- 
ment, called  **  the  Witches'  Bridle,"  which  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
miserable  creatures  burnt  in  Forfar  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witch- 
craft, and  served  as  a  gag  to  prevent  their  cries  during  the  dreadful  pro- 
cess of  incremation. 

In  1728  the  Eari  of  Strathmore  was  slain  here  in  the  following 
remarkable  manner.  He  was  returning  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  from 
attendance  upon  a  drtdgie,  when  one  of  them,  Mr.  Cam^ie  of  Findhaven, 
being  tossed  by  another  into  the  gutter,  rose,  bespattered  and  blinded 
with  mire,  and  mistaking  the  Earl  for  the  offender,  ran  him  through  the 
body.  Carnegie  was  tried  for  the  crime,  and  narrowly  escaped  the 
gallows. 

Leaving  Forfar  by  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  line,  and  proceeding  east- 
ward, on  the  left  are  seen  in  the  distance  the  hills  of  Carse  and  the  man- 
sion house  (Gray,  Esq.)  On  the  right  is  seen  the  ancient  priory  of 
Restennet,  with  its  tower ;  and,  passing  on  the  left  the  house  and  hill  of 
Pitscandly,  is  Glocksbriggs  Station  (35  miles),  on  the  right  of  which  are 
the  hills  of  Bumside  and  Dunnichen.  The  line  then  passes  along  the 
margin  of  Resoobie  Loch  on  the  left,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  are 
the  parish  church  and  manse  of  Rescobie.  To  the  eastward  of  this  is 
Turin  Hill,  famed  for.  its  pavement  quarries.  Proceeding  onwards,  and 
skirting  Balgavies  Loch  on  the  right,  is  Aldbar  Road  Station  (37  miles). 
Leaving  this  station,  on  the  left  is  the  house  of  Balgavies,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  old  castle,  which  was  burned  down  by  order  of  James  YL  in  1593, 
the  proprietor,  Sir  Walter  Lindsay,  having  changed  from  being  a  warm 
friend  to  a  bitter  foe  of  the  King.  Beyond  it,  at  Harefaulds,  towards  the 
east,  are  the  traces  of  a  Roman  encampment,  carefully  preserved.  Passing 
the  meal  and  flour  mills  of  Mlllden  on  the  right,  the  line  is  carried  acroaa 
the  Lunan  Water,  and  by  a  deep  cutting  emerges  into  a  finely  wooded 
district  On  the  right  is  Ouchterlony  House,  and  southward  from  it 
Dunbarrow  Hill.  On  the  left  is  Guthrie  Castle  (John  Guthrie,  Esq.), 
surrounded  by  ancient  trees.  To  the  square  tower  or  keep  of  this  castle, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  U68»  a  spire  was  lately  added. 
On  the  right  are  the  policies  and  house  of  Pitmunies. 

At  tliis  point  the  Aberdeen  line  properly  commences.    The  Arbroath 
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line  proceeds  southward,  and  the  Aberdeen  northward.  On  the  left  of 
Guthrie  Junction  is  seen  the  Kirktown  of  Guthrie,  with  the  church  and 
manse ;  on  the  right  is  the  old  castle  of  Gardyne,  and  to  the  eastward  of 
it  Middleton  House,  and  the  manufacturing  Tillage  of  Frioekheim,  with 
its  church  and  spire. 

At  Glasterlaw  Junction  (41  miles),  a  branch  line  direrges  to  the 
right,  which  is  carried  over  the  Lunan  Water  by  means  of  a  fine  stone 
viaduct  of  nine  arches,  and  at  Friockhehn  joins  the  Aberdeen  tine  to 

Arbroath. 

ilntu :  Albion  i  White  HarL    Population,  16,986]. 

This  seaport  has  an  artificial,  but  not  very  capacious  harbour,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  much  injured  by  a  bar  or  ledge  of  rock  which  runs 
along  the  front  of  it  The  staple  manufactures  are  sail-cloth,  canvas,  and 
coarse  linens,  which  were  introduced  about  the  year  1786. 

Arbroath  Abbey  was  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  celebrated  primate  Thomas-d-Becket.  The  founder  was 
interred  within  its  precincts,  and  a  grave,  composed  of  hewn  freestone, 
near  the  site  of  the  high  altar,  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  tomb.  The  last 
abbot  was  the  lomous  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was  at  the  same  time  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews.  King  John  of  Englandrgranted  this  monastery 
extraordinary  privileges,  for,  by  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  he 
exempted  it  firom  taxes  in  trading  to  every  part  of  England,  except 
London.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  are  greatly  dUapidated.  The  Scottish 
nobility  met  here  in  1820,  and  drew  up  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the 
Pope  against  the  claims  made  by  Edward  II.  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom.  Arbroath  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  unites  with  Forfar,  Inver- 
bervie, Montrose,  and  Brechin,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  British  Par- 
liament* 

The  line  traverses  a  somewhat  bleak  district,  called  Montreathmont 
Muir,  and  shortly  arrives  at  Famell  Boad  Station  (44}  nules).  The 
country  now  becomes  finely  wooded  and  fertile.    Immediately  opposite 

*  About  seven  milet  west  of  Arbroath  is  Panmure  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Paamnre,  upon  which  the  present  Peer  hai  made  great  changes  and  improremeiita. 
The  library  is  very  spacious  and  elegant,  and  so  arc  all  the  larger  sitting  rooxos; 
but  the  drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  chaste 
and  elegant  ornamental  work;  the  large  ball-room  and  the  principal  oaken  stair- 
case of  the  old  building  have  been  retained.  The  flights  of  stairs  connecting  the 
different  floors  are  of  Uie  spiral  description,  beantiftilly  constructed,  and  similar  to 
those  in  old  castellated  bnfldings,  but  deroid  of  that  abruptness  which  rendered  the 
latter  dangerous  and  inconvenient.  By  means  of  maehiuery,  articles,  such  as  fuel, 
etc^  may  be  couTcyed  to  the  different  apartments  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  parts 
of  the  building.  The  whole  range  of  buUdings  extend  to  from  four  to  fire  hundred 
feet.    The  architect  was  Mr.  Bryce  of  Edinburgh. 
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the  station,  on  the  left,  are  seen  the  pietaresque  charch  and  manse  of 
Faraell,  with  the  poiter^s  lodge  and  approach  to  Kinnaird  Castle  (Earl  of 
Southesk),  a  glimpse  of  which  may  be  caught  after  leaving  the  station, 
beautifully  situated  amidst  forest  and  ornamental  plantations.  Kinnaird 
Castle  has  lately  been  remodelled  in  the  style  of  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  France  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  con- 
tains a  large  library  and  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings.  I'he  west  and 
principal  Aront  looks  towards  the  deer  park,  a  fine  demesne  of  about  1000 
acres  imperial.  Proceeding  through  finely  cultivated  fields,  with  the  hills 
of  Carcary  and  Bonnyton  on  the  right,  the  line  is  carried  across  the  river 
South  £sk  by  means  of  a  wooden  visdnct ;  it  then  skirts  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  affording  a  view  of  the  Bridge  of  Dun,  the  basin,  and  suspen- 
sion bridge  of  Montrose. 

At  Bridge  of  Dun  Station  (47)  miles)  a  branch  line,  eight  miles  in 
length,  diverges  on  the  left  to 

Bkechih. 

[Imti :  Swan  and  Commerciiil.    Population,  11,162.] 

The  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Brechin  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
South  £sk.  In  ancient  times  it  contained  an  abbey  of  Culdees,  and  n 
bishopric  was  established  in  it  by  David  I.  in  1150.  On  the  edge  of  a 
precipitous  bank  descending  towards  the  river,  stood  the  cathedral,  a 
stately  Gothic  fabric,  with  aisles,  etc,  as  represented  in  the  above  wood- 
cut,  but  these,  and  almost  every  other  vestige  of  its  ancient  architectuFal 
symmetry,  were  destroyed  by  the  wretched  taste  displayed  in  repairing  it 
as  a  modern  place  of  worship,  in  1807-8.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a 
round  tower,  pretty  similar  to  that  of  Abemethy.  It  is  a  circular  column 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance,  85  feet  high,  with  an  octagonal  spire  or  roof 
25  feet  more,  msking  the  whole  height  110  feet.  It  gradually  tapera 
ftt>m  an  external  diameter  of  about  15  feet  at  the  base,  to  12  feet  4  inches 
at  the  top  windows.  The  door  is  6)  feet  from  the  ground.  The  top 
lintel  contains  a  representation  of  the  crudfizion ;  on  the  side  of  the  door 
are  effigies  of  two  monks,  and  a  grotesque  animal,  in  a  crouching  posture, 
on  each  side  of  the  door  sill.  Brechin  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Maule  family,  now  represented  by  Lord  Panmure,  stands  on  a  predpitoua 
rock  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  It  underwent  a  siege 
of  twenty  days  in  ISOS,  firom  the  English  army  under  Edward  I.,  and 
only  surrendered  on  Sir  Thomas  Manle,  its  brave  governor,  being  killed. 

Leaving  the  station,  and  proceeding  onward  along  the  main  line,  on 
the  right  is  seen  the  town  of  Montrose,*  with  its  chain  bridge  and  capa- 

•  MoRTBOSB  —  [/mw ;  Star ;  White  Horse ;  Albioo.  Population.  16.S8&]  —  Is 
reached  by  a  branch  line  from  Dnbton  Station.  It  is  a  remarlcably  neat  town,  and 
carries  on  a  eoniiderable  trade.  It  has  been  connected  with  a  number  of  hiterest* 
ing  and  important  erenti  in  Scottish  history.    Sir  Wm.  Wallace  landed  there  in 


130S,  irbm  he  Rtimed  from  Fnncc  to  djiikiic  Edwgnt  t.  The  ChcnUtc  St.  G»rg( 
embaTked  Uien  fcr  PnnH  on  4(h  PEbnurj  1715,  harlng  ipent  (he  prerloiu  night 
It  >  kouc  in  tne  town.  Is  the  nhaeqncBt  rliinf  of  ITU,  it  vu  loiiietiiiie  Ibe  h«d 
qnuten  oT  the  Bi^iilt  i  ud  is  the  riiar,  between  the  burn  ud  the  Tillip  (i{ 
foTTden,  the  Huud  iknip  dT  war  wunjitiindbjCaiitjiuiDiiulPeiTiGraf  Brechin, 
*  Aotohoui  Jacobite.  The  pnncipal  pnblie  hnildiuge  are  the  town'ball,thc  pahih 
chorch,  the  Epiicopol  dupeli,  the  aeadeinj,  tnd  the  old  luuitic  oajlum-  Behmd  the 
town,  which  itandi  on  a  neirow  pevinmla,  (ho  riTer  expandi  inEo  a  apariou  beiin, 
which  foimi  a  tori  oT  madatead  lo  the  port.  At  high  water,  it  hat  a  pecnhul]' 
itrikiDg  and  brauClfnJ  effeeL  The  9cpnth  £tk  1i  oroaied  by  a  tprj  megnifeent  ina- 
panoB  brid|r,  Qiediitanee  between  the  pcdnliotnipeDaiDtibebi  433  feet. 
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▼fllage  of  Hillside,  hAving  some  tasteful  villas,  the  residences  chiefly  of 
citisens  of  Montrose.  Leaving  Dubton,  the  line  is  carried  np  a  high 
embankment,  on  the  right  of  which  is  Charlton  Uonse,  and  on  the  left 
Rosemount.  At  Sonnyside,  to  tlie  east  of  Kosemount,  is  the  fine  bailding 
of  the  new  lanatic  asylam  of  Montrose,  commanding  a  grand  view  of  sea 
and  land.  The  line  now  enters  a  deep  cutting,  on  emerging  from  which 
is  seen,  on  the  right,  the  river  North  Esk,  and  at  a  distance  the  spacious 
stone  bridge,  on  the  turnpike  road  between  Montrose  and  the  north. 
Standing  on  an  eminence  beside  it  is  Kirkside  House.  Sldrting  the 
slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  North  Esk,  on  the  right,  are  the  extensive 
manufscturing  works  of  Logic  and  Craigo,  and  Craigo  Station  (58}  miles). 
Leaving  tliis,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
Kirktonhill  House  (George  Taylor,  Esq.),  aiid  on  the  left  are  Craigo, 
Gallery,  and  Balmalcewan.  We  then  cross  the  North  Esk  by  means  of 
an  extensive  viaduct  to  Marykirk  Station  (64)  miles),  on  the  right  of 
which  is  the  village  of  the  same  name.  The  line  has  now  entered  Kin- 
cardineshire, and  inland  is  a  distant  view  of  the  Grampians.  On  the 
right  is  seen  the  hill  of  Garvock,  with  its  tower.  About  four  miles  to  the 
left  is  the  village  of  Fettercaim,  adjoining  which  are  the  houses  of 
Fasque  (Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  Bart)  and  Fettercaim  (Sir  John  Stuart 
Forbes,  Bart.)  The  long-wooded  hill,  stretching  eastward,  from  near 
Fettercaim  to  Fordoun,  is  called  Strathfleld,  near  the  western  point  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  royal  castle  of  Kincardine,  where 
tradition  says,  Kenneth  III.  was  murdered  by  Lady  Finella,  in  A  ».  994. 

The  town  of  Laurencekirk  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Beattie^  and  here 
the  celebrated  Raddiman  was  once  schoolmaster,  as  was  also  Boss,  the 
author  of  the  popular  song  of  **  The  rock  wf  the  wee  pickle  tow,"  etc 
The  village  was  founded  by  Lord  Gardenstone,  and  is  now  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  manofurture  of  snufl^-boxes.  Leaving  Laurencekirk,  the  line 
passes  through  the  richly  cultivated  district  known  as  the  *'  Howe  o*  the 
Meams."  The  spire  of  the  church  of  Fordoun  may  be  seen  on  the  left, 
shortly  before  reaching  the  station  of  that  name,  (^eorge  Wishart,  the 
reformer,  was  a  native  of  Fordoun  parish,  and  a  monument  has  recently 
been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  parishioners. 

After  leaving  Fordoun  Station,  on  the  left  is  Monboddo,  the  seat  of 
the  late  Lord  Monboddo,  and  on  the  right  the  house  of  Kair.  Passing 
Drumlithie  Station  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  bouse  of  Glenbervie  (Mrs. 
Nicholson),  the  line  is  carried  along  an  extensive  viaduct,  and  turns 
northwards.  On  the  right,  at  a  considerable  distance,  may  be  seen  the 
ancient  castle  of  Fiddes.  On  emerging  f^m  an  immense  cutting  through 
the  solid  rock,  the  line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Carron  water,  with  the 
woods  of  Dunnottar  on  the  right,  and  the  lands  of  Fetteresso  on  the  left 
We  then  cross  the  Carron,  and  enter  the  woods  of  Fetteresso.  On  the 
left  is  Fetteresso  Castle  {It  Dufi;  Esq.),  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Earls 
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Diariaclial  of  Scotland,  Bitoated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Carroo,  and 
surrounded  with  extensive  policies.  On  the  right,  surrounded  with 
trees,  but  not  seen  from  the  railway,  is  the  parish  church  of  Dunnottar, 
in  the  churchyard  of  which  there  is  a  grave-stone  in  memory  of  certain 
Covenanters  killed  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  **  Whig's  vault " 
in  Dunnottar  Casde.  In  the  churchyard  of  Dunnottar,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
saw,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  David  Paterson,  the  famous  "Old 
Mortality,"  engaged  in  his  favourite  occupation  of  renewing  tbe  epitaphs 
on  tbe  tombs  of  the  Covenanters.  Beyond  this  is  also  seen  the  modem 
house  of  Dunnottar  and  the  town  of  Stonehaven — (78  miles)— [/mi: 
Finla/s  Railway.    Population,  3240.] 

The  ruins  of  Dunnottar  Castle,  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Keiths,  Earls 
Marischal,  stand  upon  an  isolated  rock,  about  three  miles  south-west  of 
the  railway  station.    The  area  of  the  castle  measures  about  three  acres, 
and  is  separated  from  the  land  by  a  deep  chasm,  the  only  approach  being 
by  a  steep  path  winding  round  the  body  of  the  rock.    In  1296  the  rock 
and  kirk  of  Dunnottar,  which  were  then  garrisoned  by  the  English,  were 
taken  by  Sir  William  Wallace.    Edward  III.  also  occupied  it  in  his  pro- 
gress through  the  kingdom  in  1386,  but  as  soon  as  he  quitted  the  kingdom 
it  was  again  captured  by  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland.    The 
first  castle  was  built  upon  the  rock  of  Dunnottar  by  Sir  Wm.  Keith,  about 
1394,  and  the  keep  or  dungeon  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  remaining  portion. 
During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  selected  as  the  strongest  place 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  preservation  of  the  Regalia.  The  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  Ogilvy  of  Barrs,  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  English 
army,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  by  famine.    Previously 
to  this,  however,  the  regalia  had  been  secretly  conveyed  away,  and 
buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  church  of  Kinneff,  by  Mrs.  Granger,  the 
wife  of  the  minister  of  that  parish;  while  to  divert  the  suspicions  of  tbe 
enemy  into  a  false  channel,  the  Countess  of  Marischal  spread  a  report  tliat 
these  national  treasures  had  been  carried  abroad  by  Sir  John  Keith,  her 
younger  son.    At  the  Restoration,  all  the  persons  connected  with  this 
affair  were  rewarded,  but  in  Inverse  ration  to  their  merits.    Sir  John 
Keith,  who  had  no  real  share  in  the  transaction,  was  created  Earl  of 
Kintore,  and  Knight-Marischal  of  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  jC400  a  year. 
Ogilvie,  whose  patrimonial  estate  had  been  impoverished  by  the  fines  and 
sequestrations  imposed  by  the  English,  received  the  merely  honorary  re- 
ward of  a  baronetcy,  while  Mrs.  Granger  was  rewarded  with  a  sum  of 
two  thousand  marks  Scots.    During  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  Dunnottar 
was  used  as  a  state  prison  for  confining  the  Covenanters.    The  prisoners 
were,  without  distinction,  packed  into  a  dungeon,  having  a  window  open 
to  the  sea,  in  front  of  a  huge  precipice.    They  were  aUowed  neither 
bedding  nor  provisions,  except  what  they  bought,  and  were  treated  by 
their  keepers  with  the  utmost  rigour.    The  walls  of  this  place,  still  called 
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the  WhigB'  Yaolt,  bear  evidence  of  the  severities  inflicted  on  those  un- 
happy persons.  There  are,  in  particular,  a  number  of  apertures  cut  in  the 
wall,  about  a  man's  height,  and  it  was  the  custom,  when  such  was  the 
jailor's  pleasure,  that  any  prisoner  who  was  accounted  refractory  should 
be  obliged  to  stand  up  with  his  arms  extended,  and  his  fingers  secured 
by  wedges  in  the  crevices  described.  In  this  cruel  confinement  many 
died,  some  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  several  lost  their 
lives  by  desperate  attempts  to  descend  from  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
is  founded.  The  fortress  was  dismantled  soon  after  the  Rebellion  of  1715, 
on  the  attainder  of  its  proprietor,  James,  Earl  MarischaL  "  The  battle- 
ments, with  their  narrow  embrasures,  the  strong  towers  and  airy  turrets, 
full  of  loopholes  for  the  archer  and  musketeer ;  the  hall  for  the  banquet, 
and  the  cell  for  the  captive,  are  all  alike  entire  and  distinct.  Even  the 
iron  rings  and  bolts  that  held  the  culprits  for  security  or  torture  still  re> 
main  to  attest  the  different  order  of  things  which  once  prevailed  in  this 
country." 

From  the  railway  station  at  Stonehaven,  and  on  the  left,  a  good  view 
is  obtained  of  the  mansion-house  of  Ury,  lately  rebuilt  by  Alex.  Baird, 
Esq.,  previously  the  property  of  the  late  Captain  Barclay  Allardyce.  On 
leaving  the  station,  the  neat  parish  church  and  manse  of  Fetteresso  are 
passed  on  the  'right,  and  the  line  crosses  the  water  and  valley  of  the 
(3owie,  by  an  extensive  viaduct.  Emerging  from  a  deep  cutting  behind 
Gowie  House  (Innes,  Esq.),  and  crossing  the  turnpike  by  a  viaduct,  a  good 
view  is  obtained  on  the  right,  of  the  town  of  Stonehaven  and  Castle  of 
Dunnottar.  The  country  from  Stonehaven  to  Aberdeen  is  remarkably 
bleak  and  sterile,  presenting,  for  the  most  part,  barren  eminences  and  cold 
swampy  moorlands :  the  old  castle  of  Muchals,  with  its  large  hall  and 
fine  stuccoed  ceiling,  and  the  bold  line  of  coast,  being  the  chief  objects  of 
interest :  the  line  passes  near  the  fishing  village  of  Findon,  or  Finnan, 
which  lies  by  the  margin  of  the  sea,  hidden  firom  the  view  of  the  railway 
traveller,  and  from  which  the  celebrated  dried  haddocks  derive  their 
name.  Proceeding  for  a  short  distance  along  the  shore,  it  sweeps  round 
Girdleness  (the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Grampians), 
and  cros»ing  the  River  Dee  by  mcDns  of  an  extensive  viaduct,  reaches 
Aberdeen  (described  page  309). 


BRECHIN  TO  LOCHLEE  OR  GLENESK,  BY  EDZELL. 

On  leaving  Brechin  for  the  north  (IJ  miles),  is  Caimbank  Ho^pse  on 
the  right,  past  which  a  road  leads  to  Craigo  Station,  by  Huntly  Hill,  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Brechin,  in  1452.  Half  a  mile  further  on  the  turn- 
pike, and  the  firnt  road  which  turns  to  the  left,  leads  to  Edzell,  Lethnot, 
and  Lochleo,  passing  the  mansion-houses  of  Eeithock  and  Kewtonmill. 
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Creu  the  bridge  of  Crnik  and  i  fine  riew  ii  obtained  of  th«  GrampUDS. 
vith  Ihs  celebrated  Foni  of  [he  two  Caterthuna,  three  or  four  milea 
lo  the  left.  Oo  the  right  is  (he  kirk  aDd  kirkyard  of  Stracathro,  the 
scene  of  Kfof;  John  Batiol'i  pananee  to  Edward  I.,  In  1296 ;  and  ptevi- 
onelv,  In  1180,  a  battle  «a>  foaght  in  the  same  neighbouibood  between 
David  1.  and  Anpu,  Eart  of  Uoniy,  whidi  ended  in  the  defeat  of  tlie 
latter.  To  the  east  uf  tli«  kirk  is  wen  the  fine  maosion-huDM  of  Stra- 
csthro  (Sir  J.  Campbell) ;  and  on  the  north-eaet  the  old  (orreled  castle 
of  IngliamaMis  (Lord  Kintore)  riwi  al»ve  tlie  adjoiaing  wood). 

1'be  next  bridge  which  i>  crossed,  is  thrtt  of  the  Weat  Water,  and  a 
drive  of  about  9}  mild  along  a  good,  but  rather  bleik  road,  briogs  the 
traveller  to  the  dean  and  aalabrloua  village  of  Edzell,  where  there  are 
two  good  inni.  A  mite  to  the  Irft,  along  i he  Lelhnot  road,  aretheex- 
leiuive  and  inipot'ing  mina  of  Edzell  Caille,  an  old  leat  of  the  once 


powerfol  familj  of  Linilsfly,  now  the  property  of  Lord  Panmore.  Wiih, 
perhapi,  the  exception  of  the  Slirliog  Tower,  or  the  large  eqnaTe  keep  on 
the  aouth  aide  of  the  castle,  the  whole  had  been  boUt  by  David,  ninth  Ear] 
of  Crawford,  and  hiaaon,  Lord  EdzelL  The  garden,  wall  ia  ornamenled  by 
■  number  of  dabonlc  earrings  in  alone.  On  the  eaat  wall  are  thecelrii- 
tlal  deilien,  on  the  aonth  the  aciences,  and  on  the  weat  the  theolo^-ical  and 
cardinal  virtne*,  forming  one  of  the  moat  Interesting  memoriala  of  the 
kind  in  8ootland.  1'be  foaodatiooi  of  old  bathing-rooms  were  lately 
broa]:;lit  to  ligbt  at  the  muth-weat  comer  of  the  garden,*  and,  along  with 
tbo  roina  of  the  caatle,  they  have  been  put  into  a  good  state  of  repair  Li 
Lord  Panmure,  who  has  also  fitted  ap  the  old  plctureeque  aummer-houae 
•  Fnxndistca  of  the  Sodct;  of  Aotlqauici,  Tol.  S,  p.  tiB. 
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for  the  reoeption  of  yisitora^  of  whom,  since  the  raios  were  cleared  of 
rubbish,  and  otherwise  pat  in  order,  there  has  been  nearly  2000  annually. 
It  was  within  the  flower  garden,  on  2d  October  1866,  that  Lord  Panmure 
was  entertAined  to  dinner  by  his  tenantry,  when,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  castle  was  deserted  by  "  the  last  of  the  Lindsays  of  Edzell "  in  1716, 
a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  old  kitchen,  and  a  dinner  cooked  for  the  pro> 
prietor. 

The  Gannochy  Bridge,  and  The  Bum  (Major  M'Inroy),  about  a  mile 
north-east  of  Edzell  village,  is  also  a  favourite  resort  for  tourists,  and  one 
of  the  roost  romantic  spots  in  the  nei.uhbourhood.  On  crossing  the  bridge, 
the  first  road  to  the  left  strikes  olF  to  Lochlee,  that  to  the  right  leads  to 
Fettercaim.  The  drive  from  Edzell  to  the  old  kirkyard  of  Lochlee  (be- 
yond which  visitors  are  not  admitted),  is  pleasing  and  romantic.  Four 
miles  from  Ganoochy,  on  the  right,  stood  the  old  castle  of  Auchwell,  where 
young  Lindsay  took  refuge  after  his  accidental  murder  of  Lord  Spynie, 
on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  5th  July  1607.*  The  snug  shooting- 
lodge  of  Millden  (Hon.  Wm.  Maule),  is  about  four  miles  farther,  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  same  side,  nearly  a  like  distance,  is  the  neat  Free  Church, 
then  the  hamlet  of  Tarfside,  with  Episcopal  church  and  schools.  The 
parish  church  and  school,  the  pictur^ue  or  ruinous  tower  of  Invermark 
Castle,  Invermark  Lodge,  the  shooting  quarters  of  Lord  Panmure,  and  the 
romantic  kirkyard  of  Lochlee,  in  which  were  interred  the  remains  of  Alex. 
Ro9S,  author  of  Lindy  and  Nory,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  etc,  and  to 
whom  a  monument  is  erected,  are  the  remaining  objects  of  interest  The 
traveller  is  now  about  twenty -two  miles  from  Brechin,  and  there  being  no 
inn  in  the  glen,  it  will  be  well  to  provide  both  for  "  man  and  beast,** 
before  taking  the  journey.  From  Invermark  there  is  a  pony  road  to  Dee- 
side,  by  Mountkeen,  and  another  from  Tarfside  to  Charleston  of 
Abo3nie. 


EDINBURGH  TO  ABERDEEN,  BY  STEAMER. 

The  steamers  sail  in  the  morning  from  Granton  Pier  on  the  arriral  of  the  trains 
and  coaches  from  Edinburgh.  They  do  not  touch  at  any  of  the  intervening  towns 
between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  The  time  occupied  is  from  eight  to  nine  hours, 
according  to  the  weather.  By  railway,  Aberdeen  should  be  reached  from  Edinburgh 
in  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  but  it  is  often  seven,  and  sometimes  eight  hours. 

After  leaving  Granton,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  the  island  of 
Inchkeith,  which  received  its  name  from  the  ancient  family  of  Keith, 
to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  It  was  fortified  by  the  English  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  the  fortifications  were  afterwards  demolished 
by  order  of  the  Scottish  Parliament    During  the  regency  of  Mary  of 

*  See  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  p.  41-2. 
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Guise,  it  was  occupied  hj  the  French,  who  designated  it  L'Isle  des 
Chevaux,  because  the  grass  which  it  produced  formed  a  nutritious  (bod 
for  horses.  The  lighthouse  on  this  island  is  a  work  of  great  neatness, 
and  the  machinery  by  which  the  lights  revolve  is  very  interesting. 
From  the  middle  of  the  firth,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  harbours  of  Leith,  Newhaven,  and  Granton,  and  the 
coast  of  Fife,  thickly  studded  with  towns.  In  allusion  to  this  striking 
characteristic  of  Fife,  King  James  YI.  is  said  to  have  likened  it  to  "a 
grey  cloth  mantle  with  a  golden  fringe."  A  little  further  east  is 
Pettycur  point,  suppaned  to  have  derived  its  name  (petit  corps)  from  the 
lending  of  a  small  body  of  French  troops  during  the  regency  of  Mary 
of  Guise.  Close  to  it  is  Kinghom,  which  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
Strathmore  family.  About  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  close  between 
the  turnpike  and  railway,  is  "  tlie  ivy  rock,"  over  which  Alexander  III. 
fell  from  his  horse  and  was  killed,  19th  March  128^6.  Below  Kinghom 
is  a  square  tower,  the  remains  of  Seafield  Castle. 

Kirkcaldy  [Inns :  George ;  National]  is  a  short  way  further  on.  Popu- 
lation, 15,668.  Its  streets  are  extremely  irregular,  narrow,  crooked,  ill- 
paved,  and  dirty.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  **  Wealth  of  Kations," 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  Balwearie,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  the 
birth-place  of  Sir  Michael  Scott,  the  famous  wizard  immortalized  in  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  The  ruins  of  the  old  tower  of  Balwearie  are 
still  to  be  seen.  On  a  rising  ground  behind  Kirkcaldy  is  Baith  House, 
the  handsome  seat  of  Colonel  Ferguson.  The  situation  is  commanding, 
and  the  pleasure-grounds  are  extensive  and  very  beautiful.    At  a  short 

distance  is  Dunnikier  House,  the  seat  of Oswald,  Esq.    To  the  east 

of  Kirkcaldy  is  Ravenscraig  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn, 
situated  upon  a  rock  overlianging  the  sea.  It  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  St  Clair  family  since  the  reign  of  James  III.,  and  was  entire  and 
habitable  till  the  time  of  Cromwell.^  About  half  a  mile  further  on  is  Dysart 
House,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kosslyn,  and  close  to  it  is  the  town  of  Dysart, 
a  royal  burgh  of  g^eat  antiquity,  and  two  or  three  centuries  ago  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  Two  miles  further  on  is  West  Wemyss,  a  burgh 
of  barony,  containing  about  800  inhabitants,  a  dingy,  dirty,  ruinous- 
looking  place.  The  steamer  now  passes  Wemyss  House,  the  seat  of 
J.  Hay  Wemyss,  Esq.,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  overhanging  the  sea. 
In  Wemyss  Castle,  now  a  ruin,  Damley  was  first  introduced  to  Queen 
Mary.  Further  on  is  Easter  Wemyss,  a  burgh  of  barony,  principally 
occupied  by  weavers.  Wemyss  derives  its  name  from  the  number  of 
caves  on  this  part  of  the  coast—  Wumb  or  Weem  being  the  Gaelic  word  for 
a  cave.  One  of  these,  called  the  King's  Cave,  received  its  designation 
from  an  adventure  related  of  James  lY.t    A  short  way  further  east  are 

*  See  the  beautiAil  ballad  of  Bosabelle  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
t  TravoUing  through  fife  on  foot  and  inoo^to,  that  monarch  happened  to  be 
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the  ruins  of  MaoddTs  Castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Macduff,  created 
Thane  of  Fife  about  the  year  1057.  A  mile  further  down  is  Buckharen, 
a  curious  antique  fishing  village,  inhabited  by  a  singular  race  of  fishermen 
alleged  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  from  the  Nether- 
lands, which  was  wrecked  near  this  place  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  They 
were  severely  ridiculed  more  than  a  century  ago  in  a  celebrated  satirical 
pamphlet  called  the  "  History  of  the  College  of  Buckhaven,orthe  Sayings 
of  Wise  Willie  and  Witty  Eppie,"  well  known  to  the  book- stall  collectors 
of  pamphlets  and  broadsides.  A  mile  further  on  is  the  small  village  of 
Methill,  and,  at  the  distance  of  another  mile,  the  village  of  Leven,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  issues  from  Loch 
Leven.  A  short  way  in  the  interior  is  Dune  House  (C.  M.  Christie,  Esq.) 

The  steamer  is  now  in  Largo  Bay,  familiar  to  every  Scotsman  from 
the  allusion  made  to  it  in  the  fine  old  song,  "  Weel  may  the  boatie  row.** 
In  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  the  village  of  Lower  Tjirgo,  the  birth-place  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  singular  adventures  form  the  grotmdwork  of 
Defoe^s  charming  novel  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  house  in  which  he 
was  bom  still  stands,  and  is  occupied  by  a  female  relation,  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  chest  and  cup  which  he  used  on  the  uninhabited  island. 
The  gun  with  which  he  killed  his  game  is  now  at  Lathallan  House. 
Upper  Largo  was  the  birth-place  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  the  Scottish  ad- 
miral, who  received  the  barony  of  Largo  from  James  lY.  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  at  sea  against  the  English.  Largo  also  gave  birth  to  Sir 
John  Leslie,  the  celebrated  philosopher.  Near  Upper  Largo,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  park,  and  surrounded  by  trees,  stands  Largo  House.  To 
the  north  of  the  village,  the  fine  hill  called  Largo  Law  rises  to  the  height 
of  966  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  short  way.to  the  west  of  Laigo, 
in  the  midst  of  a  park,  are  three  straight,  sharp  stones,  several  yards  high, 
called  **  the  Standing  Stanes  o'  Lundie,"  supposed  to  be  of  Danish  oVigin. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  silver  armour  and  other  relics  were  found 
beside  these  stones  in  1817,  by  a  pedlar,  and  they  were  unfortunately  sold 
by  him  piecemeal  and  melted.* 

Four  miles  east  from  Largo  Is  the  royal  burgh  of  Earlsferry,  and  the 
village  of  Elie,  and  Elie  House,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Anstruther 
Dsmily,  now  the  property  of  William  Baird,  Esq.    Two  miles  further  on 

beiii«i;hted,  and  was  obliged  to  enter  a  cate  for  shelter.  He  found  it  already  occupied 
by  a  band  of  robbers,  but  haring  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  he  was  under  the  neceioity 
of  joining  the  company.  After  some  time,  rapper  haring  been  lerved  up,  two  of  the 
gang  approached  him  with  a  plate  on  which  la;  two  daggers— a  signal  that  he  was 
to  be  put  to  death.  He  instantly  snatched  a  weapon  in  each  hand,  laid  the  two 
robbers  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  rushed  through  the  rest  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Having  fortunately  rocceedcd  in  making  his  escape,  he  returned  next  day 
with  a  Buffldent  force,  and  captured  the  whole  band. 

•  See  Dr.  Daaid  Wilson's  PreUstoiie  AmuJs  of  Scotland,  p.  619. 
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is  St  Monance,  noted  for  its  curious  little  old  Gothic  church.  The  rnins 
of  Newark  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  General  Leslie,  stand  on  a 
bold  part  of  the  shore,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Tillage.  A  mUe  to 
the  east  is  the  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Pittenweem.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
some  curious  antique  religious  buildings.  Pittenweem  contains  the  house 
in  which  Wilson  and  Robertson  committed  the  robbery  upon  the  collector 
of  excise,  which  led  to  the  famous  Porteous  Mob.  A  mile  from  Pitten- 
weem is  Arstruther  (population,  1526),  commemorated  in  the  popular 
song  of  ^Maggie  Lauder."  "Anster  Fair,**  also,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  amusing  poem  by  Mr.  Tennant,  late  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
parish.    Dr.  Chalmers  too  was  bom  here. 

Opposite  to  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  Isle  of  May.  The  lighthouse 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  on  the  site  of  a  considerable  religious 
establishment  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  now  in- 
habited only  by  the  persons  who  attend  upon  the  lighthouse.  A  fine 
view  is  obtained  here  of  North  Berwick  Law,  the  Bass,  and  the  coast  of 
East  Lothian.  About  a  mile  further  down  the  coast  stands  Kilrenny, 
another  royal  burgh,  within  which  parish,  and  by  the  sea-side,  is  situ- 
ated the  populous  and  thriving  fishing  village  of  Cellardyke.  Population 
about  1862. 

In  the  church  of  Crail  (the  next  town  to  the  east ;  population,  1247,) 
John  Knox,  on  the  29th  of  May  1669,  preached  a  sermon  against  popery, 
which  so  inflamed  the  populace  that  they  immediately  rose,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  demolished  all  the  monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
Crail,  Anstruther,  and  the  adjacent  towns  along  the  coast  The  well-known 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  was  appointed 
minister  of  Crail,  where  he  conducted  himself,  it  is  said,  in  an  exemplary 
manner ;  his  handwriting  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  session  records.  Crail 
was  a  town  of  some  note  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  David  I.  had  a 
palace  here,  now  entirely  demolished,  except  a  fragment  of  a  wall.  It  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  a  priory,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  below 
the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  some  of  the  old  houses  of  Crail  are  of  that 
massive  and  antique  description  which  indicate  better  days.  About  a  mile 
from  Crail  is  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife,  which  gives  name  to  a  popular  Scottish 
air.  Beyond  this  promontory  is  the  Carr  Kock,  on  which  there  is  a  beacon 
of  iron,  after  rounding  which  the  coast  stretches  away  towards  the  north- 
west, forming  the  extensiye  bay  called  St  Andrews  Bay.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  bay,  on  a  ridge  of  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  stands  the  ancient 
city  of  St  Andrews  (described  page  240). 

About  two  miles  from  St  Andrews  is  the  estuary  of  the  river  Eden, 
and  at  a  short  distance  inland,  the  village  of  Leuchars  (described  page 
241).  A  little  to  the  east  of  Leuchars  is  Tentsmoor  Point,  the  south- 
eastern point  of  the  firth  of  the  Tay,  and  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  For- 
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fiuihire,  Ig  Batton  Neu,  tbe  north-eutera  p<diit  of  th<  uroc  eatnuy. 
There  are  two  lighllunuea  od  thU  promaDtoiy,  and  tvo  other*  on  the 
uuth  shore,  neuly  opposite  to  tbe  village  of  Brougbty  Ferr^'.  About 
^x  milea  up  the  tlrtb  of  Taj,  on  the  north  ahote,  ia  Dundke  (deacribed 
P»KS2«). 

About  twelve  miles  eaat  bom  this  pattof  the  coast  is  the  famooa  Bkli. 
Bock,  or  Inch  Cape  Rock,  vhicb, 
from  a  Teiy  remote  period,  tiad  been 
the  cauaa  of  nameroui  ahipwrecka. 
The  top  of  the  rock  only  being  vioble 
at  low  water,  one  of  the  abbota  of 
Abcitirothock  attached  to  it  a  frame- 
work and  a  bell,  which  being  rung 
bj  the  warea,  warned  macinen  to 
■void  Ihe  fatal  reef.     A   traditioD 
napecting  thii  tiall  tiasbeen  embodied 
by  Dr.  Soalluy  in  his  ballad  called 
"  Ralph  the  Bover.'  A  fiunoua  pirate 
of  this  name  la  said  to  have  cut  the 
.  bell  from  the  frame-work  "  to  plague 
the  Abbot  of  Abeibrolliock,"  and 
some  (Itne  after  to  have  received  the 
jaat  pnnishmeDt  of  bis  malice  by 
t)eiDK  shipwrecked  on  the  apot.    An 
igaot  iighlbonse,  116  feet  high,  has 
«ii  erected  t>r  the  Commiwionen  of 
rtbem  Lighthousea  at  an  expense  of 
*?-.yJi*'^"'--" — ■-  f60,000.    It  ia  one  ot  the  most  prominent  and 

i*^a2i"-'=^  servieeable  beacon*  on  the  Scottish  aha^e^ 
and  baa  been  the  meuia  of  preventing  inniunerabie  ahipwrecka.  About 
nine  miles  from  Button  Nesa  is  Arbroath,  deacribed  in  the  fonner  route 
(page  !97).  The  rest  of  the  placea,  aa  aeen  from  the  ateanicr  between 
Arbroath  and  Aberdeen,  are  the  same  aa  described  in  the  Ibrmei  route. 
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[ffotelii  Boyal;  Aberdeen;  Boaglas'i;  Union;  Lemon Trft.] 
Railway  westward!  to  Banchory  and  Aboyne,  northwards  to  Inremess,  soathwards 

to  Perth,  Edinborgh,  Glasgow,  etc. 

Steamers  to  Ediobnrgfa,  NewcastLe,  London,  also  northwards  to  Banff,  Nairn, 
Cromai-ty,  Invergordon,  Fort-George,  Inremess,  Wick,  Thnrso,  Kirkwall,  and 
Lerwick. 

Coach  Office,  65  Union  Sired.  Coaches  to  Castleton  of  Braemar  in  connection  with 
the  Deesidc  line  of  Bailway;  Banff,  Keith,  Fochabers,  Elgin,  Forres,  Nairn, 
and  Inremess,  in  connection  with  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway ;  Glens 
of  Foudiand,  EUon,  Fraserburgh,  Huntly,  by  Meldrum,  Forgue  and  Dromblain; 
iDvemry,  Peterhead,  Rhynie. 

Population,  71,  07S. 

Aberdeen,  the  principal  town  in  the  north  of  Sootland,  ranks 
next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  point  of  general  importance. 
It  is  situated  on  a  cluster  of  eminences,  which  rise  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  in  the  immediate  yicinitj  of 
its  confluence  with  the  Qerman  Ocean,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Dee,  which  is  spanned  here  by  a  fine  old  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  begun  bj  Bishop  Elphinstone,  and  finished, 
about  1527,  bj  Bishop  Dunbar. 

Its  earliest  charter  was  granted  by  William  the  Lion  in 
1178.  But  previous  to  that  it  vras  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  enjoyed,  from  a  remote  period,  an  extensive  com- 
merce. It  stood  high  in  favour  with  King  Robert  the  Bruce, 
who  bestowed  on  the  burgh  many  important  privileges,  and  a 
large  grant  of  lands. 

Union  Street  (the  High  Street  of  the  town)  is  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and  contains  the  principal  public  buildings,  shops, 
and  hotels.  It  terminates  at  Castle  Street,  and  presents  a  vista 
of  granite  which  is  generally  and  j ustly  admired.  On  the  nor  th 
side  of  Union  Street  are  the  East  and  West  Churches,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cemetery,  which  is  separated  from  the  street  by 
an  Ionic  facade.  The  West  Church  is  a  building  in  the  Italian 
style,  containing  a  monument  by  Bacon,  in  white  marble,  which 
cost  ^1200,  and  another  by  Westmacott ;  a  curious  monumen- 
tal plate  of  brass,  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Duncan 
Liddell,  founder  of  the  professorship  of  Mathematics  in  Maris- 
cbal  College ;  and  a  stone  effigy  of  Sir  Robert  Davidson^  Pro- 
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TOst  of  Aberdeen,  who  fell  at  Harlaw  in  1411.  The  East  Church 
is  a  modem  building,  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  churches  are 
separated  by  Drum's  Aisle,  so  called  from  its  being  the  burial- 
place  of  the  ancient  family  of  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  which 
formed  the  transept  of  the  original  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  a 
fabric  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  only  part  of  the  old  struc- 
ture is  the  central  tower,  in  which  the  bells  hang.*  The  ori- 
ginal date  of  the  great  bell,  Laurence,  which  weighs  40,000 
lbs.,  is  1352.  In  the  church-yard  reposes  the  hallowed  dust  of 
the  poet  of  *^  The  Minstrel,"  of  Principal  Campbell,  the  learned 
Blackwell,  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  a  woi'k  on  the 
National  Debt.  Part  of  Union  Street  is  carried  over  a  ravine, 
by  means  of  a  bridge  of  dressed  granite,  consisting  of  one  arch 
of  130  feet  span,  44  feet  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  below.  It  cost  £13,342.  Close  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  bridge  is  the  new  Trades*  Hall,  a  fine  granite 
structure,  in  which  are  some  interesting  portraits  by  Jameson, 
and  others,  also  a  set  of  oak  carved  antique  chairs,  dating  from 
1574.  These  chairs,  and  the  curious  inscriptions  which  are 
painted  upon  the  shields  of  the  different  crafts,  are  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  sort  in  Scotland.  West- 
ward of  the  bridge,  at  some  distance,  are  situated  the  County 
Rooms,  which,  in  point  of  architecture  and  internal  decora- 
tion, are  inferior  to  none  in  Scotland^  and  to  the  back  of  which 
has  lately  been  added,  an  equally  grand  and  spacious  Music 
Hall.  The  banqueting  room  contains  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Gordon,  by  Lawrence,  and  several  other  portraits  of 
local  interest.  Further  west  is  the  New  Prison,  the  erection 
of  which  cost  ;£  10,500 ;  and  at  the  extreme  west,  or  upper  end, 
stands  the  Free  Church  College. 

From  the  south  side,  of  Union  Street,  a  few  paces  to  the 
left  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  diverges  Market  Street,  leading  to  the 
quay  and  harbour,  and  the  Railway  Station.  It  contains  the 
Post-Office  and  Public  Markets,  the  latter  projected  by  a  joint- 
stock  company  to  supply  what  had  long  been  a  local  desider- 
atum, and  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  containing  an  excellent 
library  and  public  hall  for  lectures.  Under  the  same  building 
are  the  Government  School  of  Design  and  the  School  for  Na- 

*  To  those  prerionsly  in  the  tower  were  lately  added  a  complete  tet  of  muiic 
bells,  nmilar  to  those  of  St  Giles',  Edinbnigh. 
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Yigation,  lately  established  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  same 
street  is  a  handsome  Coffee-Room,  aboye  which  there  is  a  Hall 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Aber- 
deenshire,  and  neighbouring  counties.  Further  down  is  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  in  Hadden  Street  (off  Market 
Street),  is  the  Com  Exchange  and  Reading  Room,  a  large  new 
building  with  ample  accommodation. 

Oastle  Street — the  eastern  portion  of  Union  Street — is  the 
Pldtce  of  the  city,  and  here  is  situated  the  Town  House,  a  plain 
but  commodious  building,  of  date  1730,  in  which  are  one  or 
two  good  paintings  by  Jameson  and  others.  On  the  east  end  of 
the  Town  House  is  a  square  tower,  of  ancient  date,  which  has 
been  recently  faced  up  with  granite  in  a  tasteful  style.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  spire  120  feet  high,  of  elegant  proportions. 
Contiguous  to  the  tower,  on  the  east,  are  the  new  offices  of  the 
North  of  Scotland  Banking  Company,  a  building  in  the  Grecian 
style,  of  dressed  granite.  The  principal  entrance  is  imder  a 
curved  portico,  supported  by  granite  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  capitals  being  executed  with  a  delicacy  and  precision 
hitherto  deemed  unattainable  in  that  intractable  material. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  stands  the  Aberdeen  Bank,  a 
chaste  building.  At  the  west  end  of  Castle  Street  is  the  Athe- 
nsBum,  or  Public  News-Boom,  to  which  a  stranger  may  be 
introduced  by  any  of  the  subscribers,  with  free  access  for  a 
fortnight.  It  is  liberally  supplied  with  newspapers  and  the 
best  periodicals. 

The  Cross,  a^structure  well  worthy  of  notice,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  end  of  Castle  Street.  It  was  built  in  1686 
by  John  Montgomery,  a  country  mason  of  the  district,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  the  kind.  It  is  adorned 
with  large  medallions  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  from  James  I. 
to  James  Y II.,  and  from  the  centre  springs  a  column  surmounted 
by  the  royal  unicorn  rampant,  bearing  a  shield.  For  better 
effect,  it  was  remoyed  from  the  place  where  it  originally  stood — 
at  the  top  of  a  smooth  payement,  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  end 
of  Castle  Street,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Court  House ; 
and  in  1842  it  was  rebuilt,  where  it  now  stands,  in  a  greatly 
improved  style,  being  elevated  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  street,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  About  30  feet 
in  front  of  it  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon^ 
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executed  in  granite  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  London.  From  the 
centre  of  Castle  Street  there  are  good  views  of  Union  Street 
and  King  Street,  which  were  both  laid  out  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  at  an  expense  of  X  170,000. 

King  Street  contains  the  Medical  Hall,  the  North  Church 
and  St.  Andrew's  Chapel  and  the  North  of  Scotland,  Commer- 
cial, and  British  Linen  Company's  Banks. 

Some  of  the  other  public  places  of  interest  are  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Woolmanhill,  (built  of  granite,  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  examples  in 
the  kingdom),  the  New  Female  Orphan  Asylum  in  Albyn 
Place,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Rosemount.  Gordon's 
Hospital,  in  Schoolhill,  is  an  institution  similar  to  George 
Heriot's  in  Edinburgh.  Upwards  of  160  of  the  sons  or  grand- 
sons of  burgesses  are  educated  in  it.  It  owes  its  foundation  to 
-Robert  Gordon,  a  descendant  of  the  Straloch  family,  who  starved 
himself,  that  he  might  accomplish  his  charitable  design.  The 
Orphan  Asylum  is  a  similar  institution  for  females,  recently 
•built  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Elmslie,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  who 
is  understood  to  have  devoted  £30,000  to  that  purpose. 

Marischal  College  (now  united  with  King's  College),  is 
situated  in  Broad  Street,  and  was  founded  by  George  Keith, 
Earl  Marischal,  in  1593.  The  old  buildings,  which  were 
mostly  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  rebuilt,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Government,  and  partly  by  subscription,  at  an 
expense  of  about  £30,000.  The  building  forms  three  sides  of 
a  quadrangle,  and  from  the  centre  springs  a  tower  100  feet 
high,  containing  the  principal  entry,  and  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  Hall,  Library,  and  Museum.  Until  the  year  1858  it 
was  an  independent  institution  with  the  usual  professorships, 
but  by  the  new  act  it  is  united  with  King's  College,  under  the 
general  title  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Harbour,  with  its  quays  and  extensive  pier,  stretches 
into  the  sea  2300  feet.  Upwards  of  £900,000  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and  the  formation 
of  the  wet  docks,  which  cover  an  area  of  34  acres,  and  having 
an  entrance  70  feet  wide,  so  as  to  admit  ships  of  the  largest 
size.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  is  upwards  of  60,000  tons. 

There  are  in  Aberdeen  many  extensive  manufactories  of 
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cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  iron,  which  employ  together  about 
14,000  hands.  Banner  Mill  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
best  arranged  cotton  manufactories  in  the  kingdom.  The 
dressed  granite  stones,  so  famous  for  their  durability,  form  a 
staple  export.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  paving  streets  ;  for 
building  bridges,  wharfs,  and  docks  ;  and  for  erecting  light- 
houses, and  other  works.  At  the  extensive  works  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  granite  is  manufactured  into  polished  vases,  tables, 
chimney-pieces,  fountains,  sepulchral  monuments,  and  columns, 
with  a  skill  and  elegance  hitherto  unrivalled  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  in  execution  quite  equal  to  the  famous  granite  sculptures 
of  Sweden  or  of  Russia.  Among  his  other  works  are  the 
granite  columns  of  St.  George's  Hall  in  Liverpool,  and  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  last  Duke  of  Gordon,  in  Castle  Street, 
Aberdeen.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  Aberdeen  clippers  are  proverbial  for  their  excel- 
lence. Large  steamers  ply  regularly  between  this  and  London, 
Leith,  and  Hull.  The  communications  by  steamer  and  rail- 
way has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  city  and  county, 
and  particularly  to  the  agriculturist. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  New  Aberdeen, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  and  derives  its  principal 
importance  from  its  ancient  College  and  Cathedral.  In  1004 
Malcolm  II.  founded  a  bishopric  at  a  place  called  Mortlach 
in  Banffshire,  in  memory  of  a  signal  victory  which  he  there 
gained  over  the  Danes.  The  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  trans- 
lated to  Old  Aberdeen  by  David  I. ;  and  in  1153  the  then 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  obtained  a  new  charter  from  Malcolm  IV. 

King's  College  was  founded  in  1494  by  William  Elphiu; 
stone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  James  III.,  and  lord  privy  seal  in  that  of  James  lY. ; 
but  James  IV.  having  claimed  the  patronage,  it  has  since 
been  called  after  that  monarch.  By  the  new  act  it  is  united 
with  Marischal  College,  and  the  two  form  now  the  University 
of  Aberdeen. 

This  large  and  stately  fabric  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  with  cloisters  on  the  south  side.*    In  the  chapel,  which 

*  "No  other  Iniilding  in  Sootimd,**  nyi  Mr.  Bflliogs,  in  his  Baronial  ud 
EedesiMtical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  "  exhiMts  the  lame  cloitter-Uke  repoee'aa  this 
old  toDegt,   The  arehiteetnre  it  peculiar.    In  wandering  about  its  predncta,  one 
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has  been  thoioughlj  repaired,  and  is  used  for  public  worship 
during  session,  there  still  remain  the  original  fittings  of  the 
choir,  of  most  tasteful  design,  and  high  execution.  For  the 
preserration  of  this  fine  work^  we  are  indebted  to  the  Principal 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  who  armed  his  people,  and 
checked  the  blind  zeal  of  the  barons  of  the  Meams,  when,  after 
stripping  the  cathedral  of  its  roof,  and  robbing  it  of  the  bells, 
they  were  about  to  yiolate  this  seat  of  learning.  The  steeple 
was  built  about  the  year  1515,  rebuilt  about  1636,  at  the  cost 
of  more  than  10,000  marks,  and  exhibits  those  French 
characteristics  of  the  collegiate  churches  of  Scotland  that 
were  built  in  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  It  is  vaulted  with  a  double  cross  arch ;  aboye 
which  is  an  imperial  crown,  supported  bj  four  stone  pillars, 
and  closed  with  a  globe  and  two  gilded  crosses.  The  library 
contains  upwards  of  50,000  volumes.  The  professorships  are 
Divinity,  Medicine,  Civil  Law,  Moral  Philosophy,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Greek,  Humanity,  and  Oriental  Languages. 
There  are  numerous  bursaries,  of  which  about  thirty  are 
bestowed  annually  by  public  competition,  various  patrons 
presenting  to  the  rest.  In  the  chapel  are  to* be  seen  the  tombs 
of  the  founder,  and  of  Hector  Boethius,  the  first  Principal. 
The  crown,  which  surmounts  the  tower  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Library,  is  a  perfectly  unique  specimen  of  architecture,  and  is 
100  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Machar  is  a  noble  old  Gothic  structure 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  college,  and  was  begun  in  1366.* 

enters  nKmldering  eonit-ytrds,  or  cloiitered  nenks,  which  more  forcibly  bring  ns 
back  to  the  Scotland  of  the  Stewarts,  than  they  would  were  they  either  more  ruinous 
or  kept  in  more  diitinctiy  high  repair.  The  great  glory  of  King's  College  is  the 
woodwork  of  its  chapeL  The  earring  throughont  is  of  the  most  gorgeoo*  and  deli- 
cate kind,  and  it  is  as  clean  and  sharp  as  if  it  were  freah  from  the  knife." 

*  "The  dean  and  chapter— -Barboor,  the  Tenerable  poet  of  the  Brace,  being  one 
of  the  diguitaries— taxed  themselves  for  the  &bric  in  tixij  pounds  annually  for  ten 
years;  the  bishop  surrendered  certain  revenues,  which  were  worth  probably  about 
twice  that  sum ;  and  the  Pope  in  1S80  made  a  liberal  grant  of  indulgrnces  to  all  the 
faithfU  who  should  streteh  forth  a  helping  arm  to  the  work.  But  all  these  appliances 
availed  only  to  raise  the  foundations  of  the  nave  a  few  feet  above  ground.  Forty 
years  passed  before  Bishop  Henry  Leighton  (1423-1440)  reared  the  two  western 
towers,  completed  the  walls  of  the  nave,  and  founded  the  northern  transept,  fiia 
aaoeesaor,  Bishop  Lindsay  (l441-l4o9},  paved  and  roofed  the  edifice.  It  was  glazed 
by  Bishop  .Spens  (U&9-1480).   The  pioni  Elphinstone  (1467-l61i)-one  of  those 
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The  choir  seems  never  to  have  been  finished  ;  and  of  the  tran- 
septs only  the  foundations  now  remain.  The  nave  is  nearly 
perfect ;  and  its  western  front  (with  two  lofty  spires),  built  of 
the  obdurate  granite  of  the  country,  is  stately  in  the  severe 
symmetry  of  its  simple  design.  After  the  Reyolution,  the 
central  spire,  undermined  thirty  years  before  by  OromwelPs 
soldiers,  gave  way,  crushing  the  transepts  in  its  fall. 

The  Brig  of  Don,  or  Balgownie,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
celebrated  by  Lord  Byron  in  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  is 
about  a  mil^  from  Old  Aberdeen. 

"  Ab  '  Auld  lang  syne '  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 

Scotch  plaidi,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills  and  dear  streams, 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgownie's  Brig's  black  waU, 

All  my  boy-feebngs,  all  my  gentler  dreams. 
Of  what  I  then  dreamt  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 

like  Banqno's  offspring ;— floating  past  me,  seems 
My  childhood,  in  this  childishness  of  mind : 

I  care  not— 'tis  a  glimpse  of  *  Auld  lang  syne."* 

"  The  Brig  of  Don,"  adds  the  poet  in  a  note,  "  near  the 
Auld  Town  of  Aberdeen,  with  its  one  arch,  and  its  black  deep 
salmon  stream  below,  is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  still 
remember,  though  perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awful  proverb 
which  made  me  pause  to  cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a 
childish  delight,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's 
side.  The  saying,  as  recollected  by  me,  was  this — but  I  have 
never  heard  nor  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age :— - 

** '  Brig  of  Balgownie,  black's  yoor  wa*, 
Wi'  a  wife's  ae  son,  and  a  mare's  ae  foal, 
Duonyeshallfa'!"' 

The  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Robert  I., 
and  consists  of  a  single  Qothic  arch,  resting  on  a  rock  on  each 
side. 

prelates  who,  in  their  maoificent  acts,  and  their  laborious  and  saintly  lives,  showed 
to  the  SeoUish  Church,  in  her  cormption  and  decay,  the  glorious  image  of  her  youth 
-4)uilt  the  great  central  tower  and  wooden  spire,  provided  the  great  bells,  and  covered 
the  roofs  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transept  with  lead.  Bishop  Gawin  Dunbar,  (1619-1681) 
— «  meet  successor  to  Elphinstone— built  the  southern  transept,  and  gave  to  the 
nave  the  flat  ceiling  of  panelled  oak,  which  still  remains,  with  its  eight-and-forty 
shields,  glittering  with  the  heraldries  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  St.  Margaret,  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Christendom,  the  Bishops  and  the  £arls  of  Scotland." 
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The  county  of  Aberdeen  is  properly  divided  into  five  diBtricts.  Mait^ 
a  moontainons  district,  particularly  Braemar,  the  highland  part  of  it,  much 
frequented  by  tourists,  on  account  of  its  wild  and  majestic  beauties. 
Formartin^  of  which  the  land  on  the  sea-coast  is  low  and  fertile ;  but  hills 
and  mosses  are  spread  over  the  interior.  Buehan,*  the  most  extensive 
division  next  to  Mar,  having  a  bold  precipitous  shore  of  fifty  miles,  but 
generally  a  flat  surface.  Gariochf  a  large  and  beautiful  valley,  so 
naturally  fertile  that  before  the  introduction  of  modem  husbandry,  it 
was  termed  the  gimel  or  granary  of  Aberdeen.  Strathbogitf  the  greater 
part  of  which  consists  of  hills,  mosses,  and  moors.  On  a  comprehenstTe 
review,  it  may  be  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  low  grounds  of 
Buchan,  and  the  highlands  of  the  south-west  division,  Aberdeenshire 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  tracts  nearly  level,  but  often  bleak,  naked, 
and  unfertile,  though  interspersed  with  many  rich  spots  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation. 

The  principal  river  u  the  Dee,  distinguished  by  its  rapidity,  its  broad 
channel,  and  the  clearness  of  its  waters.  Its  salmon-fisheries  are  very 
valuable.  It  is  to  the  Dee  I^d  Byron  alludes  in  his  poem  "  When  I 
roved  a  young  Highlander." 

*'  I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dbg  as  my  guide. 
From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along, 
I  breasted  ikt  bilUws  ofJ)ee*s  rusktHg  tide. 
And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song.*' 

The  next  river  of  note  is  the  Don,  which  rises  on  Ben  Avon,  on  the 
confines  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Banfishire.  It  is  much  less  rapid,  and 
flows,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  through  rich  valleys.  The 
Ythan  and  Ugie  within  the  county,  and  the  Deveron  and  Bogie  on  its 
boundaries,  are  also  considerable  streams. 

About  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  county  is  under  natural 
wood ;  chiefly  of  Scotch  flr  and  birch.  The  mountain  forests  abound  in 
red  deer;  and  grouse,  partridges,  and  other  kinds  of  game  are  plentifii]. 


ABERDEEN  TO  ABOYNE  AND  BRAEMAR 

By  Railway  as  fiu  as  Aboyne,  and  Coach  thereafter. 

Passing  up  Deeside  is  the  pretty  mansion  house  of  Banchory 

( Thomson,  Esq.),  surrounded  by  fine  old  trees,  and  a  little 

beyond  it  [6  miles  t]  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Blsdrs, 

*  For  an  able  and  intereatinK  aoooont  of  this  distiiet,  see  the  work  recently 
publiahed,  **  Bnehan«  by  the  Bev.  John  B.  Pratt,  MA.,  with  UlnsirationB." 
t  The  number  of  miles  noted  in  brackets  are  reckoned  >Voot  Jherdetn. 
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endowed  by  Menzies  of  Pitfodels,  is  seen  on  the  left.  In  its 
vicinity  the  churches  of  Mary  Colter  and  Peter  Culter  front 
each  other — the  former  on  the  south,  the  latter  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  A  little  farther  on,  the  line  is  carried  across 
the  burn  of  Culter,  its  banks  steep  and  wooded,  being  the  first 
specimen  of  picturesquely  broken  ground  which  the  tourist 
passes.  On  the  lands  of  Old  Culter,  and  near  the  line  [9  m.] 
are  the  very  slender  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  called  Norman 
Dikes  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Roman  Dikes,  a  minute 
account  of  which  is  given  in  Chalmers*  Caledonia),  and  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  and  station  of 
Devana.^  In  a  wooded  elevation  to  the  north-east  of  Norman 
Dikes  there  is  an  oblong  space,  enclosed  by  a  rampart,  which, 
from  its  irregular  construction,  appears  to  be  of  British  origin. 
It  is  called  Kemp  (viz.  Camp)  Hill.t 

Drum  House  or  Castle  (Alex.  Irvine,  Esq.)  [10  m.],  is 
situated  on  a  hill  slope  among  scattered  forest  trees.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  building  is  the  old  keep  or  donjon, 
a  massive  square  tower,  with  rounded  comers.  The  walls  are 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  thus,  though  the  outside  circumference 
is  considerable,  the  interior  merely  consists  of  a  small  gloomy 
vaulted  chamber  in  each  floor.  The  family  of  Drum  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  great  fame  in  local  history.  It  is  the 
subject  of  a  multitude  of  traditions,  the  more  striking  of  which 
concern  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw,  and  a  long  deadly  feud 

*  The  remains  can  soarcely  be  laid  to  exiat  now,  as  in  the  course  of  agprictQtural 
improvements  they  have  been  nearly  levelled  by  the  plough,  and  a  very  tolerable 
crop  of  wheat  may  bo  seen  waving  on  their  site.  The  old  well,  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  camp,  is  still  used  by  the  neighbouring  cottagers.  It  is  half 
built  in  by  a  dry  stone  walL 

t  Apropos  to  this  sntject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  antiquary  will  find,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north-west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Skene,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fortified  remains  in  existence.  It  consists  of  five  concentric  ramparts  of  stone, 
enclosing  the  summit  of  a  steep  conical  hill,  which,  in  reference  to  these  works,  is 
ealled  the  Barmekyne  (viz.  Barbican)  of  Echt  The  outside  ring  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  the  inmost  incloses  about  an  acre  of  level  land.  After  toiling  up 
the  steep  ascent  which  leads  to  it,  one  is  astonished  by  the  traces  of  the  mechanical 
skill,  energy,  and  patience,  which  must  have  been  combined  in  the  roosimction  of 
works  so  gigantic  on  such  a  spot.  The  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  bears  traces  of 
ancient  and  long-forgotten  conflict.  There  are  many  minor  fortifications  and  camps, 
and  the  peasantry  frequently  turn  up  flint  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  exquisite 
proportion  and  finish,  remnants  of  an  ancient  and  partial  dvilitation,  that  must 
have  passed  away  long  before  Uie  oonunencement  of  Scottish  history. 
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with  the  Keith  family.  The  House  of  Durris  (Alex.  W. 
Mac  tier,  Esq.)  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  eleren  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  the  Kirk  of  Durris, 
(pronounced  Bores).  On  the  north  side  of  the  Dee,  is  Park 
House  (A.  Kinloch,  Esq.) 

Orathes  Castle  (Sir  Jas.  Home  Burnett  of  Leys,  Bart.)  [15 
m.]  looks  forth  on  the  right  from  a  sloping  mass  of  thick 
woodland,  and  is  one  of  those  old  Flemish  buildings,  which 
rises  as  it  were  from  solid  root  and  stem,  into  a  cluster  of  varied 
picturesque  turrets,  chimneys,  and  peaked  gables.  There  are 
some  modem  additions  out  of  keeping.  Here,  as  at  Drum, 
there  is  abundant  traditionary  lore,  both  in  prose  and  song. 

We  now  reach  [18  m.]  the  village  of  Banchory  Teman,  or 

Uppbb  Banchory. 

[/jM :  The  Bnniett  AmuB.] 

A  new  Gk>thic  church,  in  good  taste,  terminates  the  steep  bank 
of  the  river,  along  which  the  straggling  village  is  built.  The 
Dee  is  here  joined  by  the  Feugh,*  an  angry  moss-stained 
stream,  which  comes  thundering  down  from  the  mountains. 
Looking  up  in  the  direction  whence  this  stream  runs,  the 
traveller  will  see  the  broken  outline  of  the  bills  from  which  its 
waters  are  supplied,  and  towering  above  the  others  is  the 
characteristic  summit  of  Clach-na-bein,  with  a  great  stone  like 
a  gigantic  wart  projecting  from  its  brow. 

Four  miles  north  from  Banchory  is  the  Hill  of  Fare,  wide 
and  flat,  and  not  very  elevated,  presenting  little  attraction  to 
the  searcher  after  the  romantic.  A  hollow  on  the  south  side, 
however,  is  not  unfrequently  visited,  from  its  being  the  battle- 
field of  Corrichie,  where  Moray  and  Huntly  fought  in  1562, 

*  If  the  course  of  the  Tengh  be  foQowed  npwartls,  the  trarener  will  find,  after 
passing  the  pictaresqne  TillaB  of  *'  Feugh  Cottsge,"  and  "  Inrerej  House,"  the 
water  subsiding  into  a  gentle  stream,  abounding  in  trout  and  occasionally  salmon. 
Four  miles  westward  are  the  church  and  village  of  Stracban,  and  beyond  8traehan, 
the  valley  expands  into  a  wide  and  well  cultivated  district— the  Feugh  here  receiv- 
ing the  wat^  of  Avon,  also  noted  for  its  fishing,  as  a  tributary  stream.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  this  vaUey,  finely  situated  and  commanding  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  it  and  of  the  Grampians,  is  the  andent  mansion  of  Farquhsxion  of  Finsean, 
a  family  who  have  held  the  property  for  several  centnties.  The  house  and  extensive 
woodlands  adjoining  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  present  proprietor  (Francis 
Farquharson,  Esq.) 
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under  ihe  eye  of  Queen  Mary.  A  small  fountain  near  the  spot 
is  called  Queen  Marj's  well.  In  a  densely  wooded  recess  at  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  northern  declivity  of  this  hUl  rises 
an  oriental -looking  cluster  of  turrets,  forming  the  mansion  or 
castle  of  Midmar.  Little  more  than  a  mile  beyond  Banchory, 
on  the  south  bank  (left  hand),  is  the  modem  castellated  man- 
sion of  Blackball  (Colonel  Campbell),  with  a  long  wide  avenue 
of  large  trees.  On  the  north  bank  is  Inchmarlo  (P.  Davidson, 
Esq.)  About  a  mile  further  on  is  Woodend  Cottage,  peeping 
from  a  plantation  sloping  to  the  Dee.  At  the  Brig  of  Potarch, 
the  old  south  and  north  road,  still  used  by  drovers,  crosses  to 
the  Cairn  o'  Mont,  Fettercairn,  and  Brechin,  and  the  Dee  is 
here  hurried  between  two  rocks,  which  leave  a  space  only  of 
twenty  feet  for  its  ample  waters.  The  village  of  Kincardine 
0*  Nbil  [26  m.] — [Inn :  The  Gordon  Arms] — is  frequented  in 
summer  by  invalids,  on  account  of  its  pure  and  bracing  air. 
On  the  right  hand,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north,  are  Kincar- 
dine Lodge  (Francis  Gordon,  Esq.),  and  a  mile  beyond,  Dess- 
wood  House  (Alexander  Davidson,  Esq.) 

A  little  beyond  this,  the  parliamentary  road  to  Alford  and 
Huntly  by  Lumphanan,  strikes  off  to  the  right,*  and  here  the 
road  crosses  a  stream,  on  which  a  few  hundred  yards  up  will  be 
found  a  small  cataract,  called  the  Slog  of  Dess. 

*  If  thetravellox  be  of  an  aatiqaaxian  tuni,  lie  may  follow  thU  road  for  wmewhat 
mora  than  a  mile,  nntQ  it  is  joined  by  the  Baemolr  and  Lnmphanan  turnpike,  and, 
proceeding  along  the  latter,  he  trill  find  rarions  sonreea  of  gratification,  the  locality 
being  connected  with  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  incidents  in  Scottish  history.  A 
little  way  on  he  will  find  an  instraetire  monument  of  antiquity,  in  the  remains  of  a 
fortification  called  the  Peel-ring,  or  the  Peel-bog,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Farquhanon 
of  Finzean.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples,  which  time  has 
spared  to  us,  of  the  fortifications  of  the  IStii  or  14th  century.  The  circular  earthen 
mound,  rising  nearly  16  feet  above  the  adjoining  level,  and  about  40  yards  in 
diameter,  is  surrounded,  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  SO  feet,  by  an  earthen  dyke 
about  6  feet  in  height,  and  10  or  12  in  thickness.  The  otject  of  the  outer  circnm- 
TaUation  was  evidently  to  retain  the  water  of  the  fosse  or  ditch  which  encircled  the 
mound  whereon  the  castle  was  raised.  The  fosse  was  supplied  from  the  bum  of 
Lnmphanan,  and  the  course  for  the  water  may  still  be  traced.  To  many,  however, 
more  interesting  relics  may  be  found  in  Macbeth's  stone  and  Macbeth's  cairn.  On 
the  farm  of  Caimbathy,  is  the  brae  of  Strettnm,  where  Macbeth,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, wu  wounded;  and  " Macbeth's  stone"  remains  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  traveller  passes  the  church  and  manse  of  Lumphanan^ 
and,  diverging  by  the  first  road  northward,  with  Glenmillan  (Robert  Smith,  Esq.),  on 
the  rights  he  will  find  *' Macbeth's  Cairn,*'  on  the  PerUull,  about  a  mile  distant, 
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At  the  termination  of  the  Deeside  line  of  Railway  is  the 
village  of  Charleston  of  Aboynb  [31  m.'}—[Inn :  The  Huntly 
Arms],  surrounded  hj  wide  stretches  of  forest-land  and 
picturesquely  hroken  ground.  Ahoyne  Castle,  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  rears  its  many  heads  from  the  woods 
on  the  right.  It  is  an  irregular  structure,  built  apparently  at 
different  periods,  and  though  imposing  in  size,  scarcely  to  be 
characterized  as  either  picturesque  or  elegant.  There  is  a 
handsome  suspension  bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Aboyne,  the  road 
from  which,  on  the  lower  side,  leads  to  Balfour  House  (F.  J. 
Cochran,  Esq.),  Ballogie  House  (J.  D.  Nicol,  Esq.),  Church  of 
Birse,  etc.,  and,  on  the  upper  side,  to  the  Forest  of  Glen  tanner, 
and,  by  the  south  side  of  the  riyer,  to  Ballater. 


ABOYNE  TO  BRAEMAR  BY  COACH, 

In  connectioii  with  tUe  Railway  (see  Time  TaUef). 

Proceeding  along  the  route  on  the  north  side,  and  leaving 
the  shady  woods  of  Aboyne,  the  traveller  enters  a  wild  and 
desolate  heath,  called  the  Muir  of  Dinnet,  a  sort  of  debateable 

alleged  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  unirper.  The  cairn  is  now  a  little  elevated  above 
the  field  which  surrounds  it,  the  stones  having  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
but  tlie  present  proprietor  (Frauds  Farquharson,  Esq.)  has  caused  a  fence  to  be 
erected  aronnd  it,  so  that  no  farther  change  may  be  made.  There  teenui  littie  reaion 
to  give  credit  to  the  conjecture  of  Lord  Hailes,  that  Macbeth  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  Peelbogf  but  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  cairns  which  crowd  this  neigh* 
bourhood  mark  the  place  where  his  forces  were  encountered  and  overthrown.  The 
labours  of  the  husbandman  have  here  firequently  brought  to  light  memorials  of  strife, 
arrow  heads  of  flint,  stone  battle  axes,  and  sword  blades  of  iron.  Some  such  curious 
relics  found  in  a  cairn  on  Glenmillan,  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The  pursuit  and  death  of  Macbeth,  transferred  to  Perth- 
shire by  Boeee  and  the  other  fabulous  annalists  whom  Shakspeare  read,  took  place, 
according  to  the  earlier  and  more  credible  dironiders,  in  this  district.    Wynton 

says, 

**And  ower  the  mownth  tbai  chaat  hym  than 

Til  the  wode  of  Lunfanan. 
•  •  • 

This  Macbeth  slewe  thai  there 

Into  the  wode  of  Luufsoian, 

And  his  hewyd  thai  strak  off  thare, 

And  that  wyth  thame  fra  thair  thai  bare 

Til  Kynkardyn,  quhare  the  King 

TU  thaie  gayne  come  made  byding." 


BALLATEH. 
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land,  separating  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands.  To  the 
north  of  the  Muir,  lies  the  district  of  Cromar  and  the  village  of 
Tarland.  The  highest  summit  in  this  direction  is  the  Hill  of 
Morven,  round,  and  somewhat  €at  in  its  outline ;  and  a  glimpse 
is  just  caught  from  the  road  of  a  pretty  sedgy  sheet  of  water, 
called  the  Loch  of  Kinnord,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  supposed  to  have  helonged  to  Malcolm  Ganmore. 

The  monotony  of  the  progress  through  the  dreary  muir  is 
gradually  relieyed  hy  the  opening  prospect  of  the  hills,  which 
rise,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  mounds  thrown  up  for  an 
audience  of  Titans.  Highest  of  all,  a  long  gracefully-waving 
outline,  bending  on  either  side  from  a  sharp  peak,  characterizes 
the  mountain  monarch  of  the  district,  Lochnagar.  If  the 
atmosphere  be  clear,  the  line  of  precipice  which  constitutes  its 
eastern  wall  may  be  seen  from  summit  to  base,  clear  and  smooth ; 
but  generally  a  mass  of  black  cloud  hovers  round  its  brow. 
Close  upon  the  base,  stretches  a  fertile  plain  intersected  by  the 
clear  waters  of  the  Dee,  and  here  is  situated  the  village  of 


Ballater, 

18  miles  from  Braemar,  42  firom  Aberdeen,  and  Si  from  Banchory. 
IHoUl:  Monaltrie  Arms.] 

PLACB8  or  IhTXXMT*  with  BlSTAlCCKS  TBOM  THS  HOTXL. 
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Birkhall 

Abexi^die  Castle 

Prince  Albert's  Shooting  Lodge, 
Loch  Hoick 
Morven  Lodge 
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Invercauld  Honse 
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Lord  Byron's  Bed  (Ballatrich) 

Eonnd  Crai^endairoch  by  the  pass 

Linn  of  Muck 

Loch  Mnick     . 

Lake  of  Lochnagar 

Lochnagar 

Loch  Kmnord 

Loch  Bulg 

Mont  Keen  *  . 

Cairn  of  Morven 

DhuLoch « 
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»  A  journey  firom  Ballatcr  of  considerable  labour  may  be  inaAe  ou  tool  acwM 
Mont  Keen  (9  miles-8180  feet  above  the  sea)  to  IiOGble«  QS  **^**^»^^\  I!^^ 
Asgns,  classical  as  the  residence  of  Alezsnder  B4>«s,  the  autbot  ol  l\ie  ^^^^^^ 
Shepherdess.    The  sonthem  descent  of  Mont  Keen  U  by  a  •®"^*^^'^  vju^t\ve 
like  a  mined  staircase,  not  unaptly  called  "  the  Ladder,**  a»^  ^^.^?**\xyccSioii  ol 
traveller  to  a  number  of  wild  narrow  broken  glena.  taotff   T^^T'EJitaA^*'^^^ 
waterfalls,  which  at  last  merge  in  the  pastoral  Yalley  of  the  T^***^^  W!»«  "^^  ^'^'^ 
and  deer-forest  of  Lochlee,  where  Lord  Prnmure  lias  a  ^|i0O<t^^^'^^' 
from  Lochlee  to  Brechin  is  described  at  page  802. 

Y 
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This  Tillage  is  famed  for  its  healthy  situation,  and  also  for 
its  mineral  wells.  These  are  situated  at  a  spot  call  Pananich, 
about  two  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
their  yirtues  have  been  long  famed  in  Highland  tradition. 
The  Dee  was  formerly  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  which, 
being  destroyed  by  the  floods  of  1829,  has  been  replaced  by  a 
structure  partly  of  wood.  Graigendarroch  (the  rock  of  odks) 
is  a  steep  round  knoll,  about  800  feet  high,  rising  right  up  from 
the  village.  The  view  it  affords  is  very  extensive,  and  few  so 
wide  and  varied  can  be  purchased  with  so  small  an  expenditure 
of  climbing.  Immediately  at  its  foot  is  Monaltrie  House 
(Farquharson).  To  the  north,  Graigendarroch  is  separated 
from  a  loftier  ridge  of  rock  by  a  precipitous  chasm  called  "  The 
Pass  of  Ballater."  Another  rocky  hill,  five  miles  from  the 
village,  is  frequently  scaled,  not  so  much  for  its  own  intrinsic 
merit,  perhaps,  as  because  Byron  said  of  it, 

"  When  I  see  Bome  dark  lull  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 
I  think  on  the  rocks  that  o'ershadow  Colhleeu." 

From  like  associations,  the  farm-house  of  Ballatrich  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  where  Byron  lived,  "  rude  as  the  rocks 
where  his  infancy  grew,*'  is  often  visited. 

The  Bum  of  the  Yat  (8  miles),  is  so  termed  from  its  per- 
forating diagonally  a  huge  natural  well  in  a  perpendicular  rock. 
The  visitor  creeps  through  the  channel  of  the  burn  by  a  narrow 
stony  orifice,  and  looks  up  astonished  through  this  Barclay- 
and-Perkins-looking  freak  of  nature  to  the  clear  heavens,  with 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  circular  smoothness  of  the  rocks  but 
some  birch  trees  in  invisible  fissures,  that  hang  from  the  height 
like  little  tendrils. 

Lochnagar,  worthy  of  admiration  on  its  own  account,  for 
ages  before  the  bard  existed,  is  another  object  of  his  High- 
land muse.  From  Ballater  *  to  the  summit  is  considered  about 
twelve  miles ;  but  miles  where  there  is  no  turnpike  are  wonder- 
fully long  in  the  Highlands.  Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
hard  walking  should  take  Highland  ponies  with  them,  and  all 
should  make  it  a  day's  work,  choosing  a  clear  one  for  the 
purpose.  In  itself,  the  ascent  is  a  stony,  boggy,  toilsome 
business  ;  but  to  all  who  can  admire  a  run  of  precipice  vary- 
ing from  900  to  1200  feet  high,  with  a  cold  inky  lake  at  its 
base,  and  an  extensive  prospect  spread  below,  the  toil  will 
*  Loehnagar  may  also  be  aaoeuded  tcom.  Caitleton  of  Braemar  or  Ci»thie. 
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nofc  seem  misspent.  The  summit  is  3800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  considerable  fields  of  snow  may  generallj  be 
seen  upon  it,  even  at  midsummer.  Lord  Byron  spent  some  of 
the  early  part  of  his  life  near  Lochnagar,  and  the  recollection 
of  that  most "  sublime  and  picturesque  amongst  our  Caledonian 
Alps/'  as  he  styles  it,  gave  birth  to  these  beautiful  stanzas,  the 
perusal  of  which  while  here  may  gratify  the  reader  : — 


•  4 


Away,  ye  gay  landi capes,  ye  gardens  of  roses ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rore ; 
Rratore  me  the  rocks,  where  tiie  snow«flaJce  reposes. 

Though  stiU  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love : 
Tet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Bound  their  white  summits  though  elemento  war  i 
Though  cataracts  foam  *stead  of  smooth-flowing  fountains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  Ah  1  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wandered ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ; 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd. 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-oovered  glade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story. 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

" '  Shades  of  the  dead !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ? ' 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  HigUand  vale. 
Bound  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car : 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers  i 

They  dweU  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  n&  Gaxr. 

" '  ni-starr'd,  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  caiisef ' 
Ah !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Cullodeu, 

Victory  crowned  not  your  fall  with  applause : 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber, 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braema^  "» 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper*s  loud  number, 

Tour  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  IxkOi  ii«  QarT- 

"  Years  have  roll'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  smoe  I  left  vo** 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you.  agam  -. 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flowers  has  bereft  you. 

Yet  StiU  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England!  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domeatio 

To  one  who  has  roved  o'er  the  moiuatalna  afar- 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  msucstic  I 

The  steep  frowning  giorie,  of  darlc  IjocYx  na  Qarr  ^ 
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The  Muick  Stream  joins  the  Dee  at  Ballater,  and  the  tra- 
reller  has  but  to  keep  by  its  rocky  banks,  along  which  there  is 
a  tolerable  road.  At  the  Linn,  the  water,  in  a  considerable 
body,  hurls  itself  oyer  a  precipice  into  a  black-looking  pool. 
The  loch  is  a  sombre  sheet  of  water,  within  sight  of  the 
frowning  precipices  of  Lochnagar.  The  adyenturous  trayeller 
who  is  not  content  with  Loch  Muick,  ought  to  ascend  a  stream 
at  its  upper  extremity,  by  which,  after  passing  some  miles  of 
wildly  broken  ground,  where  cataracts  start  as  it  were  eyery 
now  and  then  at  his  feet,  he  will  be  led  to  the  Dhu  Loch 
(13  miles),  a  smaller  lake,  but  grander  in  its  sceneiy — ^its 
banks,  except  where  the  stream  issues,  being  huge  black 
precipices,  on  the  same  scale  with  those  of  Lochnagar. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Ballater  up  the  Dee,  one  on  the 
north,  the  other  on  the  south  bank  ;  the  former  is  the  one  now 
taken  by  the  coach.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  mile-stones 
on  it  (where  any  happen  to  remain),  are  calculated  direct  froiA 
Aberdeen  by  the  old  road  through  the  pass,  and  make  no  allow- 
ance for  a  diyergenoe  of  a  mile  and  a  half  at  Ballater.  Sweep- 
ing round  Craigendarroch,  the  water  of  Gaim  is  crossed  at  a 
point  about  equidistant  from  Aberdeen  to  Ballater.  About  a 
mile  farther  on,  on  the  north  side,  is  Craig  Youzie  (the  rock  of 
firs),  a  round  knob,  something  like  Craigendarroch.  About  the 
forty -fifth  mile  is  a  pristine  Highland  clachan  called  the 
Micras. 

Abergeldie  Castle  (H.K.H.  Duchess  of  Kent),  with  an  old 
turreted  square  tower,  and  some  modem  additions  of  yarious 
dates,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  further  on.  The  riyer  is  here 
crossed  by  a  rope  and  cradle  bridge.  Hitherto  the  trayeller 
will  haye  obseryed  the  birch  trees  thickening  as  he  proceeds, 
and  here  he  will  find  them  at  their  climax  of  dense  luxuriance 
and  beauty,  coyering  almost  eyery  spot,  saye  where  the  broad 
riyer  sweeps  hlong  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  or  the  hills  carry 
their  broken  rocky  heads  to  the  clouds.  Abergeldie  owes  no 
good  turn  to  Bums,  who,  finding  it  worthily  possessed  of  the 
old  air  of  "  The  Birks  of  Abergeldie,"  with  the  despotism  of 
genius,  transferred  its  leafy  honours,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, to  his  nearer  neighbour  Aberfeldy.  About  a  mile  farther 
on  are   two   localities  respectiyely  bearing  the   expressiye 
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denominations  of  '<The  Thief 'g  Pot,"  and  <^The  Gallows 
HiU."* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  between  the  48th  and  49th 
mile-stones,  is  the  village  or  clachan  of  Orathie,t  consisting  of 
about  twenty  cottages  of  a  superior  class.  Opposite  the  post- 
office  the  river  is  crossed  bj  a  new  iron  bridge,  which  conducts 
directly,  and  is  the  nearest  entrance,  to 

Balmoral  Oastlb  J 

the  Scottish  summer  residence  of  her  Majesty.  The  vale  or 
dell  in  which  it  stands  is  formed  by  a  noble  range  of  hills,  being, 
really, 

*' With  rook-wall  encircled,  with  precipice  crown'A." 

The  property  of  Balmoral  was  purchased  by  the  late  James 
Earl  of  Fife  from  the  Farquharsons  of  Inverey,  who  had  long 
possessed  it.  In  1836,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  obtained  from  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  a  lease  of  the  whole  lands,  game,  fishing,  etc.,  for  the  period 
of  38  years,  and  by  him  the  former  house  of  Balmoral  was 
built  as  a  shooting-lodge.  The  reversion  of  the  lease  was  pur- 
chased in  1848  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  in 
1852  the  fee-simple  of  the  estate  was  purchased  from  the  Fife 
Trustees,  for  ;£32,000. 

As  the  old  castle  did  not  afford  sufficient  acoommodation  for  the  Boyal 
Family  during  their  autumnal  visit  to  Scotland,  His  Royal  Highness 
resolved  to  erect  the  present  new  and  oommodiona  building  at  his  own 
expense.  The  new  castle  stands  on  the  same  level  as  the  old  residence, 
but  nearer  to  the  margin  of  the  Dee,  which  here,  in  a  semicircle^  sweeps 

*  These  classic  spots  are  held  sacred  to  the  menory  of  that  f^reat  effort  of  political 
anbordizuition  and  Tnarital  affection  which  prompted  the  high^souled  HigUand  spouse 
to  say  to  her  rebellious  husband,  ''Get  up,  John,  and  be  hanged,  and  dinna  anger  the 
laird;"  but,  aa  in  the  case  of  other  heroia  acta,  Deeaide  is  not  without  competitors 
for  this  honour. 

t  From  Crathie  there  is  a  good  path  to  the  foot  of  Lochnagar.  This  path  leares  the 
south  side  road  at  the  houses  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  suspension  bridge,  at  a  few 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Lochnagar  distillery.  The  ascent  nay 
easily  be  made  on  foot  by  this  road  in  four  or  five  hours.  The  elegant  suspension 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river  here  also  is  for  foot-passengers  only. 

t  It  is  nine  miles  from  the  Castieton  of  Braemar,  and  may  be  Tisited  from  it 
(along  with  the  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt).  There  is  no  admittance  to  the  grounds  or 
castle  during  Her  Majesty's  residence,  without  an  order  from  one  of  the  officials;  at 
other  times,  admission  is  readily  obtained.  The  caatle  is  tolerably  well  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  ooadi. 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  range  of  Graig-an-6owan,  and  formi  a  large 
peninsula,  the  plateau  of  which  affords  the  most  perfect  privacy  for  the 
retirement  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  building  is  of  the  Scottish  baronial 
style  of  architecture,  modified  in  some  of  its  details,  so  as  to  combine  the 
more  bold  and  prominent  features  of  the  ancient  stronghold  with  the 
more  domestic  character  of  modem  dvilization.  The  design  consists  of  two 
separate  blocks  of  buildings  connected  by  wings,  at  the  east  angle  of 
which  the  massive  tower,  85  feet  square,  rises  to  the  height  of  80  feet, 
and  IB  surmounted  by  a  turret  with  circular  staircase,  rising  to  the  height 
of  100  feet  firom  the  level  of  the  ground.  From  the  summit  of  this  tower 
the  mountain  scenery  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  royal  department 
of  the  building  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  facing  the  south,  the 
north,  and  the  west.  The  entrance  porch  is  on  the  south  side,  where  the 
architecture  is  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  description,  while  that  of  the 
west  and  north  presents  carved  corbellings,  rope,  riband,  and  other 
mouldings— characteristic  features  of  the  baronial  style.  The  stones  are 
from  a  granite  quarry  on  the  property,  remarkably  pure,  and,  being 
smoothly  dressed  in  ashler  woHe,  the  castle,  at  a  distance,  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  hewn  out  of  one  of  the  huge  granite  rocks  which  here  and 
there,  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  stand  like  solitary  giants  in  the  plains. 

Entering  by  the  main  porch,  the  hall  opens  to  the  corridor,  which  runs 
along  the  centre  of  the  building,  from  which  the  grand  staircase  conducts 
to  the  ro3ral  private  apartments  on  the  first  floor;  the  dining-room  and 
drawing-room,  with  the  billiard-room  and  library,  occupy  the  ground 
floor,  and  are  spacious  and  most  commodious  apartments.  The  private 
rooms  of  the  Queen  firont  the  west,  and  look  up  the  valley  of  the  Dee  on 
the  wild  pass  oi  Invercauld,  with  its  overhang^g  cliffs.  The  apartments 
of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  look  to  the  south,  where  the  lawn 
stretches  out  to  the  foot  of  Cra!g-an-Gowan,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  deer  forest  of  Balloch-bowie,  while  the  Prince  of  Wales'  rooms, 
on  the  north  side,  look  on  a  scene  in  which  the  pastoral  and  the  romantic 
are  blended.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  castle  is  fireproof  on  the 
plan  of  Fox  and  Barret,  and  well  lighted  with  the  finest  plate  glsss.  The 
furnishings  of  the  royal  apartments  are  of  the  plainest  and  most  substan- 
tial character.  All  the  appointments  are  distinguished  by  that  simplicity 
of  style  and  parity  of  taste  for  which  the  Royal  Family  are  so  remarkable. 
The  carpets  are  of  dan  tartan,  which  is  the  prevailing  pattern  of  the 
drawing-room  furnishings,  and  wherever  an  ornament  is  necessary  to 
round  off  an  angle  or  soften  a  projection,  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  thistle 
is  used.  The  furniture  is  of  African  ash,  a  kind  of  wood  resembling 
American  maple,  and  everywhere  presenting  the  same  characteristics  of 
usefulness  which  the  furnishings  exhibit  throughout.  To  the  north  and  east 
of  the  royal  apartments  stand  the  offices,  which  form  three  sides  of  the 
square,  a  spacious  court  occupying^the  centre,  and  separating  the  inferior 
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boildiDgB^  which  are  attached  to  the  eastern  wmg.  In  the  tower  there  ia 
accommodation  for  some  of  the  suite,  and  the  serrants'  apartments  are  so 
arranged  that  they  haye  every  comfort  that  can  be  required,  the  whole 
being  calculated  to  accommodate  from  100  to  120  persons.  There  is  a 
ball-room  sixty-eight  feet  by  twenty-five  feet 

The  plans  of  the  building  are  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  of 
Aberdeen,  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alexander  Clark. 
Since  the  visit  of  the  Queen  many  improvements  have  been  carried  out 
on  the  estate;  among  others,  the  road  south  of  the  Dee  is  diverted  from 
Crathie  to  Invercauld,  at  Crathie  Bridge.  By  this  deviation  of  a  few 
miles,  the  royal  domain  immediately  contiguous  to  Balmoral  is  made  more 
secluded,  but  the  house  and  grounds  are  fully  exposed  to  the  public  on 
the  north  road  as  before.  ' 

The  property  contains  upwards  of  10,000  acres,  a  thousand  of  which 
are  under  wood.  To  this  have  been  added  extensive  tracts  of  hill  ground 
fh>m  adjoining  estates,  which. have  been  converted  into  a  deer  forest  of 
upwards  of  80,000  acres. 

The  region  around  Balmoral  comprehends  some  of  the  best 
deer-stalking  and  grouse-shooting,  with  lake  and  river  fishing, 
but  it  is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  heavy  autumnal  rains, 
being  on  the  line  of  the  loftiest  Grampian  range.  Two  routes 
connect  it  with  Perthshire— one  by  the  Spittal  of  Glenshee, 
the  other  through  Glen  Tilt,  which  is,  however,  a  mere  footpath. 
The  former  was  traversed  by  her  Majesty  on  taking  up  her 
residence  in  Balmoral  in  August  1849. 

Ben-a-bourd,  a  favourite  climb  of  the  Queen's,  is  celebrated 
for  the  prospect  it  commands  of  the  various  chains  of  moun- 
tains throughout  the  Highlands,  although  the  view  over  the 
low  country  is  not  very  extensive.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  almost  void  of  vegetation,  having  the  peculiar  weather- 
beaten  appearance  common  to  Scotch  mountains  of  like  eleva- 
tion. The  corries  near  the  top  are  also  famous  for  veins  of 
those  beautiful  rock  crystals  familiarly  known  as  "  Cairngorm 
stones." 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  kirk  of  Crathie,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  a  road  strikes  off,  on  the  right,  to  Corgarff  Tower 
(a  small  military  station),  on  the  Don,  and  thence  to  Fort- 
George.  To  the  westward  are  the  remains  of  the  old  House 
of  Monaltrie,  which  having  been  burnt  down  in  1745,  is  now 
fitted  up  as  a  farm-house.  A  small  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  called  the  Street  of  Monaltrie.    A  little  farther  on  is  ^  i 
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the  mound  called  Oaim-a-quheen  (the  oaizn  of  remembrance), 
which  was  used  in  the  foraying  days  as  the  great  gathering 
cry  of  Deeside  when  the  crossteric  passed. 

Passing  Iitv^eb,  with  its  much  enlarged  and  comfortable 
inn,  the  traveller  crosses  the  Bridge  of  Invercauld,  thrown  over 
a  rapid  and  rocky  strait  of  the  river.  The  view  from  the  bridge 
is  the  finest  on  this  road.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the 
soft  birch  foliage  has  been  gradually  giving  place  to  the 
sturdier  and  statelier  pine,  which  spread  up  the  glens  to  the 
south,  where  they  form  the  great  forest  of  Balloch-bowie.  Soon 
after  crossing  the  bridge,  the  road  winds  round  the  foot  of 
Oraig-Oluny,  an  abrupt  bank,  clothed  with  pine  a  considerable 
way  up,  but  raising  a  sharp  bare  granite  peak,  that  nearly 
abuts  across  the  road.  The  foundation  of  an  old  tower,  called 
the  Lahrd  of  Cluny's  Charter  Chest,  about  a  third  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  top,  may  be  reached  by  an  enterprising  scrambler, 
and  is  worth  visiting,  as  a  specimen  of  old  Highland  engineer- 
ing. How  it  could  have  been  possible  to  reach  it  easily  from 
below,  it  is  difficult  to  see  ;  and  from  an  assault  from  above,  it 
is  protected  by  the  overhanging  rock.  Beyond  Craig-Cluny, 
the  strath  opens,  showing  at  the  bend  of  the  northern  sweep 
Inybboauld  Housb  (J.  Farquharson,  Esq.),  an  irregular  pile  of 
considerable  size,  the  most  beautifully  situated  mansion  on 
Deeside.  About  the  centre  of  the  strath,  and  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  river,  is  Braemar  Castle,  a  high  bare  walled  tower 
of  recent  erection.  Immediately  beyond,  and  fifty-seven  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  is  the  village  of 

Castleton  of  Bbaemab.^ 

[Itm» ;  Inyereaiild  Arms  s  Fife  Armi.] 

This  straggling  collection  of  houses  and  huts  stands  on  a 
piece  of  broken  irregular  ground,  where  the  turbulent  stream 
of  the  Cluay  clatters  down  to  join  the  Dee,  by  a  deep  steep 
rocky  ravine,  fringed  with  copse,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge,  form- 

*  It  u  by  no  means  necesuxy  that  the  journey  to  Braemar  flrom  the  sonth  should 
he  made  ria  Aberdeen  and  along  Deeside.  TVom  Perth,  Dunkeld,  or  Blairgowrie,  it 
may  be  reached  through  Spittal  of  Glenshee.  The  distance  firom  Blairgowrie  to 
Braemar  by  this  route  is  35  miles — viz.,  Bridge  of  Galley,  6  miles;  thence  to  Spittal, 
14  miles ;  thence  to  Braemar,  16  miles.  (For  the  days  and  hours  of  the  coach  which 
occasionally  runs  on  this  road,  see  the  time  tables.)  By  another  and  wilder  road, 
Braemar  may  be  reached  from  Blair-AthoU,  by  fbUowing  the  Tilt  to  ita  source^ 
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ing  altogether  a  rery  picturesque  piece  of  torrent  scenery. 
The  Oastleton  is  in  its  pristine  state  as  an  old  Highland  village, 
the  capital  of  the  Strath.  It  has  few  if  any  new  lodging- 
houses  for  health-seeking  citizens  ;  but  it  has  two  excellent 
inns  for  the  tourist,  and  an  Established,  Free,  and  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains  at  a 
considerable  distance  off,  partly  wooded  and  partly  bare,  but 
principally  green  to  the  tops.  They  have  not  the  sharp  con- 
tour of  the  mountains  of  Arran  or  Skye,  and  on  that  account 
appear  inferior  in  picturesque  appearance.  The  surrounding 
country  is  a  region  of  deer  forests,  and  comprehends  those  of 
Mar  (Lord  Skene,)  which  stretches  up  Ben-muich-dhui  ;  Bal- 
loch-bowie  (Farquharson  of  Invercauld),  which  extends  from 
Falls  of  the  Garrawalt  away  by  Lochnagar  and  Clova  ;  adjoin- 
ing that  of  Mar,  and  meeting  it  on  the  top  of  Ben-muich-dhui, 
is  the  forest  of  Badenoch  (Duke  of  AthoU),  and  connected  with 
Balloch-bowie  are  the  forests  of  Abergeldie  and  Birkhall,  be- 
longing to  Prince  Albert,  and  that  of  Glen-Isla  to  the  Earl  of 
Airlie.  These  cover  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  unfrequented 
districts  of  the  higher  Qrampians,  and  being  strictly  preserved 
from  the  intrusion  of  sheep  or  any  other  animals,  exhibit  scenes 
of  solitary  and  impressive  grandeur.  A  visit  to  Lochnagar  and 
Ben-muich-dhui  will  afford  the  tourist  a  very  good  conception 
of  this  description  of  scenery. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  visited  from  Braemar  are 
Braemar  Castle,  and  view  from  Invercauld  Bridge  (3-^  miles), 
Invercauld  House  (4  miles),  the  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt  (5 
miles),  the  Falls  of  Corriemulzie  (3  miles),  the  Coloners  Bed 
striking  off  at  Inverey  (5  miles),  the  Linn  of  Quoich  (2  miles), 
the  Linn  6f  Dee  (7  miles).  These  are  the  nearer  excursions. 
The  more  distant  are  to  Lochnagar  (12  miles),  to  Ben-muich- 
dhui  and  Loch  A'an  (20  miles).  But  if  these  two  last  (to 
Lochnagar  and  Ben-muich-dhui)  are  taken,  they  will  include 
all  the  others  except  Balmoral. 

On  an  eminence  near  the  Invercauld  Arms  Inn,  the  Earl  of 
Mar  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  ]  715. 

The  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt  are  five  miles  east,  on  the  decli- 

•nd  descending  the  itreamB  that  run  to  the  Dee.  The  distance  is  estimated  at  80 
mUes  from  Blair-AthoU.  (This  route  is  described  at  page  267.)  There  is  a  pass 
from  Braemar  to  Aviemore,  86  miles,  through  the  Jtrj  midst  of  the  Grampian 
xange. 
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yity  of  the  dusky  pine  forest  of  Balloch-bowie.  They  are 
approached  by  passing  Braemar  Castle  on  the  left,  and  turning 
off  at  the  Bridge  of  Invercauld,  by  the  road  to  right,  which 
forms  one  of  the  new  driyes  constructed  along  the  natural 
terraces,  of  the  forest  banks.  The  Garrawalt  Water  rolls  oyer 
seyeral  banks  of  considerable  height,  which,  though  not  per- 
pendicular, giye  a  thundering  and  foamy  torrent ;  but  as  a 
cataract,  it  is  rather  deficient  in  interest,  from  its  not  disgorg- 
ing itself  into  one  of  those  black  cauldrons,  which  giye  a  mys- 
terious, frightful,  and  characteristic  feature  to  most  of  the 
Highland  falls.  A  neat  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  stream  and 
conducts  to  a  fog-house,  a  fayourite  point  for  yiewing  the  rush- 
ing water,  with  its  rocks  and  trees. 

The  Falls  of  Corriemulzie  are  three  miles  westwards  from 
Oastleton  by  the  road  passing  the  Fife  Arms  to  the  Linn  of 
Dee  and  Ben-muich-dhui.  The  path  to  the  falls  strikes  off 
from  the  main  road  on  the  right,  a  short  way  beyond  Corrie- 
mulzie Cottage  (Earl  of  Fife),  and  it  leads  first  to  a  wooden 
seat  commanding  a  yiew  of  the  fall,  and  a  little  further  down 
to  a  small  rustic  bridge  across  the  stream.  From  this  it  is 
continued  up  the  other  side  of  the  glen,  with  an  exit  at  the 
side  of  the  bridge  forming  part  of  the  main  road.  The  rayine 
is  a  deep  gash  in  the  rock,  narrow  and  precipitous,  but  haying 
all  its  asperities  softened  off  by  the  profusion  of  birches  and 
creeping  plants  with  which  it  is  matted.  The  fall  slides  down 
pearly  white  through  a  winding  slit  in  the  rock,  where  its 
gentle  surface  is  in  close  companionship  with  the  tender  wild 
flowers  that  are  kept  in  eternal  green  by  its  spray.  The  high 
single  arch  of  the  bridge,  forming  part  of  the  roadway  aboye, 
comes  in  with  good  effect. 

The  Linn  of  Quoich,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riyer  (a  couple 
of  miles  below  the  Earl  of  Fife's  hunting-seat.  Mar  Lodge), 
is  of  a  different  character.  It  is  on  one  of  those  powerful 
streams  that  tumble  from  the  Cairngorm  mountains,  and  the 
cataract  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  precipitous  ledges.  The 
schist  rock  is  perforated  in  many  places  by  the  whirling  waters 
into  deep  circular  holes,  from  the  appearance  of  which  it  has 
receiyed  its  name  of  the  Quoich. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  Falls  of  Corriemulzie  is  Inyerey, 
where  a  path  strikes  off  on  the  left  to  a  place  called  ^*  The 
Colonel's  Bed,"  alow  cayem  raised  a  few  feet  aboye  thesurfiM^ 
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of  tlie  deep  still  water,  the  rocks  on  both  sides  rising  perpen- 
dieukirly  to  a  considerable  height.* 

The  Linn  of  Dee  is  seven  miles  from  Braemar,  and  four 
beyond  Oorriemnlzie.  It  is  not  the  height  of  fall,  but  the  con- 
traction of  the  stream,  that  is  the  object  of  interest ;  indeed 
when  the  water  is  swollen,  the  ledges  over  which  its  falls  almost 
disappear,  the  comers  being  rounded  off,  as  it  were,  by  the 
thickness  of  the  watery  drapery.  The  water  has  worn  for  itself 
a  narrow  passage  through  the  rock.  When  it  is  not  swollen, 
there  are  almost  alternately  a  rush  of  the  clearest  water 
through  a  narrow  aperture,  then  a  dark  pool  of  great  depth. 
In  some  of  these  pools,  when  the  water  rushes  into  them  with 
great  violence,  the  ascending  air  bells  give  it  the  appearance 
of  effervescing.  One  may  descend  to  the  river's  edge,  and  the 
furious  mass  of  waters  crushed  and  huddled  together  by  the 
impregnable  stone  walls  raves  with  a  wild  and  deafening  fury, 
that  dizzies  the  brain,  and  excites  a  sort  of  apprehension  that 
the  exasperated  element  may  leap  from  its  prison,  and  over- 
whelm the  spectator  as  he  is  coolly  gazing  on  its  agony.  It  is 
easy  to  step  from  the  north  bank  to  the  south  ;  but  the  adven- 
turer should  adopt  the  old  counsel  of  looking  before  leaping. 

A  splendid  new  bridge  of  Aberdeen  granite  was  completed 
in  1857,  and  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 

From  the  huge  desert,  lying  between  the  straths  of  the 
pee  and  Spey,  and  presenting  a  district  totally  uninhabited, 
rises  the  loftiest  cluster  of  mountains  in  the  United  Eingdom.f 
Among  them  are  Ben-muich-dhui,  4292 ;  Brss-riach,  4280 ; 
Caim-toul,  4230  ;  Cairngorm,  4050 ;  Ben-a-bourd,  3940 ;  and 
Ben-A'an,  3920.  Although  no  part  of  this  district  is  within  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  the  snow  lingers  in  the  hollows 
during  the  summer  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  a  perfectly 

*  The  tradition  among  the  people  is  that,  in  feudal  times,  one  of  the  Parqnhar- 
ions  of  Inverey  (the  rains  of  whose  castle  are  still  visible  at  the  clachan)  having 
been  pursued  by  a  strong  party  of  the  Gordons  of  Abergeldie,  concealed  himself  in 
this  dismal  carem  for  sereral  weeks,  making  it  his  abode  both  day  and  night.  It 
used  to  be  as  difBeult  fair  risitors  to  descend  to  this  cave  as  it  was  for  the  faithful 
retainer  who  nightly  oonreyed  prorisions  to  his  master,  but  by  the  formation  of  a 
neat  footpath  and  granite  steps  the  access  is  now  rendered  easy. 

t  As  these  hare  never  yet  been  surveyed,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  them  down  with 
accuracy  on  a  map.  The  rough  chart  that  accompanies  this  volume  was  compiled 
by  a  pedestrian  who  had  studied  the  ground  well,  and  may  be  reckoned  on  as  correct 
in  its  general  features. 
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wintry  aspect  to  the  higher  shaded  glens.  Serexal  cataracts 
of  great  height  rush  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which 
are  strongly  marked  by  high  and  rugged  precipices,  and 
numerous  deep  and  gloomy  ravines.  But  the  scenery  is  not 
without  its  softer  features,  and  many  of  the  most  rugged  hills 
are  relieyed  by  the  gentle  weeping  birch  ;  and  Glen  Lui,  one 
of  the  avenues  from  Deeside  to  this  lonely  district,  presents  a 
wide  plain  of  verdant  turf.  The  old  weather-beaten  pines  are 
a  curious  feature  of  some  of  these  glens,  and  in  Glen  Quoich 
and  Glen  Berry,  they  are  scarred  by  centuries  of  contest  with 
the  mountain  storms.  Some  are  bowed  to  the  earth,  others 
twisted  round  and  round  like  the  born  of  a  sea-unicorn,  and 
others  stripped  bare  still  stand  erect,  like  mammoth  skeletons. 
On  the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest  land,  troops  of  red  deer  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  their 
ancient  glory. 

Castleton  to  Ben-uuich-dhui,  Loch  A' an,  and  Catrnqobu. 

Bistanoes :— Coiriemulzie,  8  miles ;  lixm  of  Doe,  6  miles.* 

Erom  the  linn  of  Dee  a  road  itrikea  away  on  the  left  to  Dee-bead  valley  and 
Glen  Tilt.  The  road  to  Ben-onnich-dhui  ia  atraight  on.  There  is  a  carriage  or  gig 
road  for  13  miles.  The  rest  of  the  way  through  Glen  Lui  and  Glen  Derry  is  8  miles, 
making  SO  miles  altogether.  This  latter  portion  must  be  performed  either  on  foot 
or  by  a  pony. 

To  see  all  the  characteristic  portions  of  this  wild  district, 
the  tourist  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  considerable  fatigue. 

Passing  the  objects  of  interest  on  this  road,  already  de- 
scribed as  far  as  the  Linn  of  Dee,  we  strike  up  Glen  Derry, 
remarkable  for  its  perfectly  desolate  appearance.  Owing  to  the 
mass  of  the  trees  having  been  cut  down,  those  left,  not  having 
sufficient  shelter,  have  withered  and  fallen  before  the  blast. 
Whole  clumps  may  be  seen  barkless  and  blanched,  extending 
their  blighted  branches  to  the  wind  in  all  manner  of  contorted 
shapes.    At  one  part  of  the  valley  (on  the  right),  the  side  of 

*  Ponies  are  charged  7b.  Sd.,  and  the  goide  78. 6d.  With  a  pony  and  gnide,  at  a 
walking  pace,  the  Journey  takes  14  hours,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  leave  not  later 
than  six  in  the  morning,  and  to  carry  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  as  there  is  no 
place  of  entertainment  on  the  way.  Ponies  do  not  usually  go  beyond  the  head  of 
Glen  Derry,  where  they  are  left  to  feed  at  a  place  where  good  grass  is  got,  until  the 
party  returns.  Ladies,  however,  may  take  them  to  the  top,  but  it  is  troublesome. 
'When  ponies  are  taken  more  than  a  day  there  is  a  small  redaction  of  price. 
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the  hill  18  covered  with  ioDumerable  stones,  which,  combined 
with  the  withered  trees  and  the  very  few  that  remain  green, 
present  a  scene  impressively  desolate  and  lonely. 

To  gain  the  summit  the  tourist  must  strike  off  at  the  head 
of  Glen  Deny  to  the  left  by  a  sort  of  path,  which  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  followed  the  first  time  without  a  guide.  The  ascent  is 
long  and  tedious,  and  many  would  not  consider  that  the  view 
from  the  top  repaid  the  trouble  and  fatigue.  Once  attained, 
we  cannot  but  feel  surprised  at  the  level  nature  of  the  peak, 
which  would  almost  admit  of  a  coach  and  four  being  driven  on 
it.  The  summit  is  4292  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
thus  the  second  highest  mountain  in  Scotland.  It  is  composed 
of  granite,  and  the  brow  and  upper  regions  are  totally  devoid 
of  vegetation. 

The  south-eastern  front  consists  of  a  precipitous  corrie, 
from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  height,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies 
Loch  A' an,  a  lake  three  miles  in  length,  of  the  deepest  blue 
colour,  except  at  the  edge,' where  there  are  patches  of  bright 
yellow  sand.  High  towering  rocks,  shattered  and  riven  into 
all  shapes  and  forms,  rise  upwards  from  the  water,  and  innu- 
merable streams,  pouring  down  the  gullies  into  the  lake,  make 
an  incessant  rushing  sound.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of 
Ben-muich-dhui,  near  the  top  there  is  a  field  of  snow,  out  of 
which  a  pellucid  stream,  increased  by  other  friendly  rills  into 
a  considerable  torrent,  tumbles  down  into  the  lake.  The  descent 
to  the  lake  in  this  way  may  be  followed  by  a  skilful  cragsman  ; 
but  it  is  to  any  one  a  perilous  and  tedious  business.  When  the 
lake  is  reached,  the  series  of  torrents  above  look  like  one  water- 
fall from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  when  swollen 
with  melted  snow,  it  must  form  a  most  stupendous  cataract. 

The  Shelter  Stone,  a  large  rock,  underneath  which  is  a 
cavern,  is  a  well  known  retreat,  and  the  only  place  in  this 
wild  desert  which  affords  a  refuge  to  the  wayworn  or  benighted 
traveller.* 

*  Another  ronte  for  ascending  Ben-mnich-dliui  is  hj  Glen  Lai,  the  left  hand  path 
being  taken  np  Glen  Lni-Beg,  where  the  glens  diverge,  instead  of  the  right  hand  by 
Glen  Deny.  Another  method  is  by  ascending  right  up  flrom  the  most  northern  well 
of  the  Dee,  and  there  is  another  by  eKmbing  over  the  banks  of  the  Dee  a  little  above 
the  Linn.  Ben-muich-dhni  being  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  its  highest  member, 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  if  the  weather  be  clear ;  if  it  be  fool,  the  ascent  should 
not  be  attempted. 
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The  source  of  the  Dee,  with  Br»-riach  and  Cftim-toul; 
deserve  a  special  visit.  Where  the  streams  of  the  Bee  beyond 
the  Linn  separate,  by  keeping  all  along  by  the  right-hand 
stream,  a  circular  well  is  reached,  where  the  water  bubbles  up 
clear  and  full  from  the  interior  of  the  mountains.  The  stream 
here  passes  between  what  are  well  called 

"The  grisly  cbampions  that  gaud. 
The  infiuit  rillB  of  Highland  Dee"— 

viz.,  on  the  east,  Ben-muich-dhui,  and  on  the  west,  Br»-riach, 
which  rises  in  one  black  smooth  perpendicular  precipice, 
extending  for  two  miles,  and  calculated  by  Dr.  George  Skene 
Keith  and  others,  at  2000  feet  high.  By  mounting  the  Gara- 
chary,  which  disputes  with  the  stream  just  described  the  title 
to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  Dee,  the  top  of  Broe-riach  may 
be  reached.  On  the  way  up,  the  stream  is  joined  by  the 
Guisachan  from  a  small  lake  on  Gairn-toul,  called  Loch-na- 
Youan,  whence  it  tumbles  by  a  fall  of  about  1000  feet,  as 
measured  by  Dr.  Keith.  The  other  branch  of  the  stream  then 
falls  over  a  succession  of  ledges,  making  in  all  13,000  feet, 
according  to  the  same  authority.  The  wells  at  the  top  were 
found  to  be  4068  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Dr.  Keith,  who 
made  the  ascent  in  the  middle  of  July,  found  the  stream  at  its 
commencement  passing  under  an  arch  of  snow. 

Cairngorm,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  four  miles  due 
north  of  that  of  Ben-muich-dhui,  may  be  reached  with  hardly 
any  descent  from  Ben-muich-dhui,  along  the  ridge  skirting  the 
precipice-guarded  Loch  A*an.  The  tourist  must  beware  of 
being  put  off  with  a  secondary  Cairngorm,  nearer  Castleton, 
called  Cairngorm  of  Derry. 

Castleton  to  Loobnagab — 12  miles. 

There  is  a  carriage  drire  five  miles  of  the  way ;  the  rest  most  he  walked*  or 
ponies  may  be  taken  to  the  rery  top.  The  journey  occupies  aboat  eight  hours.  A 
guide  is  necessary.    Pony,  Ss. ;  guide,  6s. 

The  usual  way  is  to  go  by  the  north  side  of  the  Cluny 
water,  up  Glen  Callater,  turning  off  to  the  left  at  the  keeper's 
house  at  Loch  Callater,  by  a  very  steep  path.  After  this  the 
path  is  successively  over  steep  ridges  or  deep  valleys.    And 
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as  it  is  often  scarcely  perceptible  for  miles,  and  also  Very 
steep  and  stony,  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  undertake 
the  journey,  unless  the  weather  be  clear  and  favourable.  There 
is  no  house  of  refreshment  on  the  way.  A  small  lake  at  the 
base  of  a  steep  crag  not  far  from  Lochnagar,  may  be  mistaken 
for  it ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Lochnagar 
is  not  seen  until  the  very  summit  is  reached.  The  summit 
has  two  cairns  upon  it,  the  one  natural,  the  other  artificiaL 

Lochnagar  is  a  black  lake  of  small  dimensions,  which  sleeps, 
as  it  were,  at  the  foot  of  a  wide  corrie  or  cleft  in  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  consisting  of  a  very  lofty  range  of  precipitous 
rocks.  These  rocks  run  sheer  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  rise  above  the  spectator,  often  piled  stone  above  stone  in 
the  most  regular  manner.  Beyond  the  lake  the  ground  slopes 
upwards,  covered  with  whitish  stones,  of  most  barren  appear^ 
ance.  Beyond  that  again,  mountains  rise  above  mountains, 
and  here  and  there  pleasant  glimpses  are  obtained  of  wooded 
and  well  cultivated  parts  of  country.  The  effect  of  the  crags, 
loch,  and  surrounding  scenery  is  very  imposing,  and  some- 
what resembles  parts  of  the  wonderful  scenery  of  Saxon  Swit- 
zerland in  Germany. 

At  one  time  it  was  usual  to  vary  the  return  route  by 
proceeding  through  the  deer-forest  of  Balloch-bowie,  by  the 
Falls  of  Garrawalt,  Invercauld  Bridge,  and  Braemar  Castle,  or 
by  the  drive  on  the  face  of  the  Oraig  Oluny.  This  road  is 
shorter  than  the  other,  not  so  steep,  and  much  more  pleasant, 
but  it  was  lately  closed. 

The  red-deer  or  stag  is  found  nowhere  in  greater  numbers 
or  in  better  condition  than  in  the  uncultivated  mountainous 
districts  of  Braemar.  He  is  a  much  more  noble  animal  in 
appearance  than  the  calf-like  fallow  deer,  and  his  height, 
when  erect,  is  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  tip 
of  his  horns.  The  greater  part  of  his  body  is  a  dark  red-brown 
colour. 

The  skill  of  the  deer-stalker,  in  pursuit  of  red  deer,  is  not 
only  dependent  on  a  good  use  of  the  rifle,  but  is  shown  in  his 
ability  to  find  and  approach  his  game — to  do  which  success- 
fully requires  the  most  unwearied  perseverance.  Many  of  the 
Scottish  forests,  wherein  the  stalking  of  deer  in  their  wild 
state  is  practised,  are  of  immense  extent.    In  these  vast  soli- 
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tudes — ^if  the  longevity  assigned  to  deer  by  tradition  be  true — 
the  Highlander  stalks  the  identical  harts  which,  a  century  ago, 
bore  the  scars  of  the  weapons  of  his  ancestors. 

In  the  rutting  season — ^which  commences  in  September— 
the  harts  become  fierce  and  bold,  and  it  is  said  they  will  even 
attack  men  ;  but  accidents  from  them  are  very  rare,  though 
certain  it  is  they  are  held  in  dread  at  this  season.  They  fight 
furiously  with  each  other,  and  bellow  like  bulls  till  the  moun- 
tains echo  again.  They  are  at  this  season  covered  with  earth 
from  rolling  in  their  soiling  pools — ^soft  peat  moss — and  by 
their  dark  appearance  it  is  known  when  they  are  no  longer  fit 
to  be  killed. 

Red-deer  usually  move  up  wind  ;  their  acute  sense  of  smell 
thus  giving  them  notice  of  danger.  It  is  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  wind  that  the  deer-stalker's  success  in  a  great  measure 
depends.  In  a  mountainous  countiy  they  can  be  driven  in 
any  required  direction  by  skilful  foresters.  On  wide  plains 
red-deer  are  inaccessible. 

The  deer-8talker*8  dogs,  which  are  always  held  in  leash 
until  a  wounded  animal  is  detached  from  the  herd,  should,  so 
far  as  practicable,  combine  the  nose  of  the  blood-hound  with 
the  speed  of  the  grey-hound,  and  run  mute. 

The  deer^stalker  has  recourse  to  a  thousand  manoeuvres  to 
approach  a  herd  or  solitary  stag.  The  animals  are  usually 
descried  at  a  long  distance,  either  by  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  telescope,  and  the  mode  of  approaching  them  entirely 
depends  upon  the  situation  in  which  they  are  discovered. 
Should  it  seem  impracticable  to  steal  upon  them  while  at  rest, 
the  stalkers,  armed  with  rifles,  wait  in  the  defiles  through  which 
the  deer  are  expected  to  pass,  whilst  the  attendants  make  a 
circuitous  movement  to  get  beyond  the  deer  and  drive  them  in 
the  direction  required.  The  deer-stalker,  besides  being  an 
excellent  shot,  ^ould  have  good  judgment  of  ground,  and  a 
hardy  frame,  combined  with  the  patience  and  power  to  undergo 
extreme  fatigue  and  privation. 

Although  the  red-deer  has  not 

"  The  dreadftd  plunge  of  the  concealed  tiger/' 

nor  charges  like  the  maimed  lion,  or  elephant,  or  buffalo  at  bay, 
he  possesses  qualities  which  render  his  death  as  difficult  to 
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achieve  as  that  of  any  of  these  quadrupeds ;  since  to  the  graces 
fulness  of  an  antelope,  he  unites  the  agility  of  a  chamois — the 
eye  of  a  lynx — ^the  nose  of  a  vulture — the  ear  of  a  hare — the 
vigilance  of  a  bustard — and  the  cunning  of  a  fox — he  can  swim 
like  a  sea  fowl — ^in  speed  he  will  outstrip  the  race-horse-— and 
in  the  height  and  length  of  his  leap  none  but  himself  can  be 
his  parallel !  The  anxiety  attending  this  sport  must  be  as 
intense  as  the  pursuit  is  laborious.  After  climbing  for  hours 
the  mountain-side,  with  the  torrent  thundering  down  the 
granite  crags  above  him,  and  fearful  chasms  yawning  beneath 
him,  the  stalker,  with  his  glass,  at  length  descries  in  some  remote 
valley,  a  herd  too  distant  for  the  naked  eye.  He  now  descends 
into  the  tremendous  glen  beneath,  fords  the  stream,  wades  the 
morass,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  threads  the  most  intricate 
ravines,  to  avoid  giving  the  deer  the  wind.  Having  arrived 
near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  which  he  believes 
them  to  be,  he  approaches  on  hands  and  knees,  or  rather 
vermicularly,  and  his  attendant,  with  a  spare  rifle,  does  the 
same.  A  moment  of  painful  suspense  ensues.  He  may  be 
within  shot  of  the  herd,  or  they  may  be  many  miles  distant, 
for  he  has  not  had  a  glimpse  of  them  since  he  first  discovered 
them  an  hour  ago.  His  videttes  on  the  distant  hills  have 
hitherto  telegraphed  no  signal  of  his  proximity  to  deer  ;  but 
now  a  white  handkerchief  is  raised,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  With  redoubled  caution  he  crawls  breathlessly 
along,  till  the  antlers  appear  ;  another  moment  and  he  has  a 
view  of  the  herd  ; — they  are  within  distance.  He  selects  a 
hart  with  well  tipt,  wide  spreading  horns.  Still  on  the  ground, 
and  resting  his  rifle  on  the  heather,  he  takes  a  cool  aim.  His 
victim — shot  through  the  heart — ^leaps  in  the  air  and  dies.  The 
rest  of  the  herd  bound  away ;  a  ball  from  another  barrel  follows 
— the  "  smack  "*  is  distinctly  heard — ^and  the  glass  tells  that 
another  noble  hart  must  fall,  for  the  herd  have  paused,  and  the 
hinds  are  licking  his  wound.  They  again  seek  safety  in  flight, 
but  their  companion  cannot  keep  pace  with  them.  He  has 
changed  his  course  ;  the  dogs  are  slipped  and  put  upon  the  scent, 
and  are  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  The  stalker  follows ;  he  again 
climbs  a  considerable  way  up  the  heights ;  he  applies  the 
telescope,  but  nothing  of  life  can  he  behold,  except  his  few 
followers  on  the  knolls  around  him.    With  his  ear  to  the  ground 
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he  listens,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  iimamerable  torrents,  faintly 
hears  the  dogs  baying  the  quarry,  but  sees  them  not ;  he  moTes 
on  from  hill  to  hill  towards  the  sound,  and  eyentually  another 
shot  makes  the  hart  his  own.  The  deer  are  then  bled  and 
gralloehed,-and  partially  covered  with  peat ;  the  horns  are  left 
upright,  and  a  handkerchief  is  tied  to  them  to  mark  the  spot, 
that  the  hill-men  may  find  them  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
interest  of  all  this  is  enhanced  by  the  majestic  scenery  of  an 
immense,  trackless,  treeless  forest — to  which  domesticated  life 
is  a  stranger — ^where  mountain,  corrie,  cairn,  and  glen,  thro?m 
promiscuously  together,  present  the  grandest  of  savage  land- 
scapes, and  as  the  field  of  wild  adventure,  cast  into  shade  what 
Mr.  Scrope  not  unaptly  designates  "  the  tame  and  hedge-bound 
country  of  the  South ! " 

Oastlbton  to  Blair- Atholl,  bt  Glen  Tilt — 30  miles. 

The  approach  to  Blair  by  Glen  Tilt  is  best  made  from  this 
side.  A  guide  with  a  pony  can  be  engaged  for  the  whole 
distance  for  25s.  The  river  Tarf  has  to  be  forded,  but  in 
ordinary  summer  weather  it  is  not  more  than  fourteen  inches 
deep.  This  route  is  described  in  connection  with  Blair-AthoU, 
page  267.  The  distance  from  Braemar  to  Blair  is  thirty  miles, 
and  takes  twelve  hours'  good  walking.  There  is  a  gig  road 
from  Braemar  to  Glen  Dee,  twelve  miles,  and  a  carriage  road 
from  the  Duke  of  AthoU's  shooting-lodge  to  Blair,  of  eight 
miles,  so  that  the  walking  distance  may  be  reduced  to  ten 
miles  by  arranging  with  the  innkeepers  for  ponies  or  convey- 
ances. 

The  tourist  entering  Glen  Tilt  from  this  side  will  be  struck 
by  the  bleak  and  gloomy  desert,  which  presents  an  aspect  of 
the  most  forlorn  and  hopeless  sterility.  The  great  feature  in 
the  scene  is  the  huge  Ben-y-gloe,  which  presides  over  the  great 
forest  of  AthoU.  It  has  several  pinnacles,  the  highest  of  which 
is  called  Caim-an-gour  (3724  feet). 
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!&/«/« .—Queen's,  Royal,  George,  Gtobe— all  in  George  Square;  Star,  SOS  Buchanan 
Street;  Tontine,  28  Trongate;  Back's  Head,  61  Argyle  Street;  Commercial, 

9  Glassford  Street;  The  Regent  at  the  Broomielaw. 

BesUiurants  r-<iaietn*B,  81  and  83  Buchanan  Street ;  Ferguson  and  Forrester,  S8 
Buchanan  Street;  M'Lerie  and  Attwood,  108  St.  Vincent  Street;  C.  Wilson, 

10  West  Mile  Street ;  William  Lang,  73  Queen  Street. 

Newi-roomt . — Royal  Exchange,  Queen  Street ;  AthenGeum,  Ingram  Street ;  Tontine, 
Trongate— «11  free  to  strangers;  Telegraph,  26  Glassford  Street,  Id.  per  visit. 

Coaehand  Hora9  J7t>vr« .—Walker, lOi  West  Nile  Street;  Wylie  and  Lochead,  S8 
Argyle  Street;  Menzies,  10  Argyle  Street ;  Lawson,  142  Queen  Street 

Pwft^ic  Zi&raH4;« .— Uuirersity,  High  Street;  Glasgow,  15  Bath  Street;  Athensenm, 

110  Ingram  Street ;  Stirling's  (free),  48  Millar  Street. 
Oenenl  Pont  Office  .—George  Square. 

Glasgow,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotl&nd,  and  the  third 
city  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  point  of  wealth,  population, 
and  manufacturing  and  commercial  importance,  is  situated  in 
Lanarkshire,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  at  a 
point  whence  that  river  becomes  nayigable  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  range  of  the  Oampsie  and  Eilpatrick  hills  forms 
a  screen  around  it,  from  north-east  to  north-west,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  while  the  uplands  of  Lanark- 
shire and  Renfrewshire  rise  in  gentle  acclivities  on  the  east, 
south,  and  south-west.  The  climate  is  temperate,  but,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  the  high  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  much  subject  to  humidity,  although  the  actual 
quantity  of  rain  Tirhich  falls  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  is 
not  greater  than  in  other  localities. 

The  population  in  1851  was  333,657  within  the  Parliamen- 
tary boundary  ;  or,  including  those  portions  of  the  suburbs 
which  have  stretched  beyond  that  limit,  358,951.  Of  these 
171,146  are  males,  and  187,805  females.    The  average  number 
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to  each  family  is  5.15.  It  is  calculated  tliat  the  population  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  now  amounts  to  aboye  400,000,  There 
are  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  of  formed  and  paved  streets. 

St.  Mungo,  or,  as  he  has  also  been  styled,  St.  Kentigem,  is 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  city.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
560,  this  dignitaiy  is  supposed  to  have  established  the  bishop- 
ric of  Glasgow,  where  the  upper  and  older  part  of  the  town 
still  remains.  In  those  rude  times,  the  yicinity  of  churches 
and  churchmen  was  highly  advantageous,  on  account  of  the 
comparative  security  which  they  afforded ;  and  thus,  the 
nascent  elements  of  the  future  city  were,  under  the  pastoral 
protection  of  the  good  saint  and  his  pious  successors,  gradually 
extended  and  matured. 

The  annals  of  Glasgow,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  to  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  involved  in  the  obscurity 
which  overshadows  nearly  the  whole  contemporary  history  of 
those  ages. 

Previous  to  1775  the  mercantile  capital  and  enterprise  of 
Glasgow  were  almost  wholly  employed  in  the  tobacco  trade. 
Large  fortunes  were  made,  and  the  city  still  exhibits  evidences 
of  the  wealth  and  social  importance  of  the  "  Tobacco  Lords,'* 
as  they  were  termed ;  some  of  the  finest  private  dwellings  in 
the  city,  and  several  elegant  streets,  being  the  splendid  relics 
of  their  former  civic  grandeur  and  importance.  The  interrup- 
tion which  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  gave  to  this 
traffic  turned  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  then  feebly  developing  its  latent  energies  in 
Lancashire,  and  to  this  branch  of  manufacture  Glasgow  chiefly 
owes  her  pre-eminence  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
city. 

For  more  than  forty  yean,  however,  prior  to  this  period,  there  existed 
in  Glasgow  a  considerable  manufacture  of  linen,  lawns,  and  cambrics, 
which  ultimately  merged  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Its  progress  was 
nst  very  rapid  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  when  the  wars 
which  sprung  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  suspending  and  limiting 
for  a  time  the  manufactures  of  the  continental  nations,  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  this  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  impetus  Glasgow  largely 
shared.  Of  the  extent  of  that  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  which 
hand-loom  weavers  are  employed,  it  ii  impossible  to  form  anything  like 
an  accurate  esthiiate,  from  tbe  absence  of  any  ascertained  data.    It  is 
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^apposed,  but  the  calonlation  is  necessarily  loose  and  Imperfect,  that 
40,000  band-loom  weayers  are  employed  by  Glasgow  mann^ctarers,  the 
produce  of  whose  labour,  including  the  additional  value  appended  to  it 
before  it  is  brought  to  market,  has  been  assumed  to  be  about  three 
millions  sterling.  ^ 

Power-loom  weaving  was  introduced  into  Glasgow  as  far  back  as 
1792,  but  until  1801  it  may  be  considered  as  having  been  merely  ex- 
perimental. At  present  there  are  about  twenty-five  thousand  steam- 
looms  set  in  motion  by  Glasgow  capital,  producing  the  daily  average  of 
626,000  yards  of  cloth;  and  in  a  year  of  300  working  days,  187,500,000 
yards.  Assuming  sixpence  per  yard  as  the  average  value,  this  branch 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Glasgow  amounts  to  £4,687,500— a  stupen- 
dous result,  when  the  recent  period  of  its  introduction  is  considered. 

The  spinning  of  cotton  yam  was  begun  in  Glasgow  in  1792,  and  has 
gradually,  and  of  late  years,  rapidly  increased.  The  total  number  of 
spindles  in  motion  in  Glasgow,  and  belonghig  to  Glasgow  capitalists,  has 
been  calculated  by  experienced  persons  to  be  about  1,800,000  at  present. 
Of  the  value  of  the  products  no  estimate  can  be  attempted  with  any 
certainty,  but  from  four  to  five  millions  sterling  have  been  assumed  as  the 
probable  amount  In  1818  only  46,565  baAs  of  cotton  were  consumed, 
and  in  1834  the  consumption  was  95,608  bales.  The  annual  consump. 
tion  of  cotton  is  now  about  45,000,000  lbs.  or  120,000  bales.  Besides, 
silk  has  also  become  an  extensive  article  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 
This  article,  with  various  rich  foreign  wools,  is  now  woven  into  cotton 
fabri(»  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  Calico  printing  is  also  carried  on 
to  a  vast  extent,  especially  since  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  printed 
goods.  It  was  first  attempted  in  1742  on  a  small  scale,  at  PoUockshaws, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  now  there  are  few  streams,  within 
ten  miles  round  the  dty,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  carry  abundant 
evidence  of  the  printing  establishments  on  their  banks.  Tbe  works  of 
Henry  Monteith  and  Company  at  Barrowfield  and  Blantyre,  Messrs. 
James  Black  and  Company,  and  Messrs.  William  Stirling  and  Sons  on 
the  Leven,  Messrs.  Dalglish,  Falconer,  and  Company,  at  Campsie^  Messrs. 
Inglis  and  Wakefield  at  Busby,  Messrs.  Crum  at  Thomliebank,  and 
Messrs.  Higginbotham  at  Little  Govan,  are  amongst  the  most  noted  and 
extensive. 

One  source  of  wealth  and  employment  which  has  risen  to  great  im- 
portance in  Glasgow  during  recent  years  is  the  iron  trade.  In  fact,  the 
*'iron  lords  "  threaten  to  eclipse  the  '*  cotton  lords,**  as  the  "  cotton  lords  *' 
formerly  eclipsed  the  ''tobacco  lords."  So  late  as  1830  there  were  only 
16  smelting  furnaces  around  Glasgow,  with  an  average  annual  output  of 
3600  tons  of  pig-iron  each.  By  the  invention  of  the  hot-blast,  however, 
by  which,  with  less  than  one-half  of  fuel,  one-third  more  iron  is  produced, 
the  annual  output  of  each  blast-furnace  has  been  increased  to  about  6000 
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tons.  In  1856  the  number  of  blaBt-fnmaoes  had  increased  to  126,  so 
that  the  prodaction  of  pig-iron,  which  in  1890  amoonted  to  40,000  tons, 
in  1856  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  820,000  tons.  The  manu- 
facture of  malleable  iron  is  still  more  recent.  In  1845  the  annual  pro- 
duction  was  about  85,000  tons.  At  present  there  are  five  malleable 
iron-works  near  Glasgow,  producing  annually  80,000  tons.  The  coal 
trade  has  likewise  increased  in  an  extraordinary  ratio.  Glasgow  having 
been  the  cradle  of  steam-nayigation,  that  branch  of  marine  architecture^ 
as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  has  risen  to  great  im- 
portance. Numerous  ocean  and  rirer  steamers  are  annually  launched 
and  fitted  out  here,  and  some  of  the  finest  and  most  successfdl  steam- 
ships in  the  world  are  of  Clyde  manufacture. 

Glasgow  is  the  seat  of  various  other  extensive  trades  and  manu- 
factures, such  as  dyeing,  bleaching,  calendering,  etc  The  chemical 
works  of  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Company  at  St.  Bollox  are  the  largest  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  They  cover  sixteen  acres  of  ground  under  roof. 
The  principal  chimney-stalk  is  435  feet  in  height  from  the  ground,  or  450 
feet  from  the  foundation.  From  the  fact  of  its  standing,  besides,  upon 
high  ground,  it  forms  by  far  the  loftiest  object  in  the  dty,  and  is  seen 
from  all  points  at  a  distancif  of  many  miles.  The  articles  manufactured 
in  this  gigantic  establishment  are  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  soda, 
soap,  etc  Throughout  the  works  there  are  upwards  of  100  furnaces. 
Messrs.  Pollock  and  Gllmonr,  the  largest  shipowners  and  importers  of 
timber  in  the  world,  hove  likewise  their  head-quarters  in  Glasgow. 

In  1763  the  illustrious  James  Watt  began  that  memorable 
series  of  experiments  in  mechanical  science  which  resulted  in 
the  successful  application  of  steam  as  a  great  motive  power ; 
and  in  1812  Mr.  Henry  Bell  launched  on  the  Clyde  the  first 
steam  vessel  ever  seen  in  this  country,  if  we  except  the  abor- 
tive though  ingenious  attempts  of  Mr.  Millar  of  Dalswinton, 
Mr.  Symington  of  Falkirk,  and  some  others.  The  name  of  this 
vessel  was  the  Comet,  and  she  was  fitted  up  with  an  engine  of 
three  horse  power.  She  commenced  plying  between  Glasgow 
and  Greenock  on  the  18th  of  January  1812,  and  was  not  only 
the  first  steamer  on  the  Clyde,  but  in  Europe.  To  the  labours 
and  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Bell,  Glasgow  is  much  indebted  for 
her  present  prominent  position  as  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial community.  Monuments  to  perpetuate  their  memory 
have  been  erected  by  their  grateful  fellow-citizens.  That  of 
the  former  is  placed  in  George's  Square,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  the  latter  at  Dunglass  on  the  Clyde,  eleven  miles 
below  the  town,  in  a  fine  commanding  situation* 
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No  de|»artlxient  of  the  progress  of  Glasgow  is  more  conspicu- 
ous than  that  which  relates  to  her  rapid  increase  as  a  port. 
For  this  she  is  mainjj  indebted  to  the  great  improvements 
which  haye  been  effected  on  the  Clyde,  in  widening  and  deepen- 
ing operations,  and  which,  from  first  to  last,  haye  cost  nearly 
two  millions  sterling.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
depth  of  5  feet  at  high  water,  so  that  the  riyer  was  innavigable 
for  vessels  of  above  40  tons  burthen.  In  1820,  the  available 
depth  was  9  feet ;  and  as  it  is  now  fully  20  feet,  vessels  of  the 
very  largest  class  can  unload  and  load  at  Glasgow.  The  length 
of  quay  wall  in  the  harbour  now  reaches  to  about  14,000  feet, 
and  along  this  great  extent  vessels  are  generally  ranged  three 
and  four  abreast.* 

Besides  her  navigable  river,  Glasgow  is  well  supplied  with 
canal  accommodation,  by  means  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ship 
canal,  from  Bowling  to  Grangemouth,  with  a  branch  to  Port 
Dundas ;  the  Monkland  Canal  from  Glasgow  to  the  Monkland 
mineral  basin  ;  and  the  Canal  to  Paisley  and  Johnstone. 
Glasgow  has  likewise  partaken  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
advantages  of  railway  transit.  There  are  ^ve  termini  in  the 
city  communicating  with  almost  every  town  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  kingdom.  During  the  twelve  hours,  from  9  a.m. 
to  9  p.  X.,  about  600  omnibuses  pass  the  foot  of  Buchanan 
Street  daily.  The  fare  by  these  conveyances  is  l^d.  and  2^d., 
and  they  afford  a  great  relief  to  the  pedestrian  traffic  of  the 
screeLs.  « 

The  Cathedral,  a  fine  old  minster,  was  erected  by  John 
Achaius,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1133,  or,  according  to  M^Cure, 
in  1136,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First.  Originally  it  con- 
sisted of  three  churches,  one  of  which,  the  Old  Barony,  was 
situated  in  a  vault,  called  the  Laigh  Kirk,  the  scene  of  Francis 

*  In  I860,  the  tonnage  of  Bailing  yesseli  arriring  at  Glasgow  was  S9S,03S  tons,  and 
of  steam-vessels  878,159  tons.  The  reyenoe  of  the  Cljde  Trostees  from  tonnage 
dues  was — 

In  1800 £3,819  16    1 

1856 82,796  17    6 

The  amount  of  cnstoms  duties  levied  at  Glasgofw  was— 

In  1801 •       .       .       .  £4/S9  13    6^ 

1866 697,882    6    3 
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Osbaldifltone's  myBterious  wanung  by  Rob  Roy.*  In  1588,  it 
occurred  to  the  kirk-session  of  the  High  Church  or  Oathedrftl, 
that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  ^o  have  seats  in  the 
church,  no  such  luxury  having  been  indulged  in  before,  and 
they  caused  certain  ash  trees  in  the  churchyard  to  be  cut 
down  for  the  purpose  of  making  forms,  but  they  ungallantly 
forbade  women  to  sit  upon  them,  ordering  the  latter  to  bring 
stools  along  with  them.  At  this  period  the  people  went 
generally  armed,  and  habited  in  cloaks,  which  served  to  con- 
ceal their  weapons.  They  were  lawless  and  ferocious,  and 
shed  blood  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Even  clergymen 
went  armed  to  the  pulpit,  carrying  a  dagger  or  hanger  under 
their  cloaks.  The  Government,  the  custodiers  of  the  Cathedral, 
have  lately  repaired  and  renewed  certain  parts  of  the  building 
which  had  fallen  .much  into  decay.  The  repairs  and  restora- 
tions were  entrusted  to  Edward  Blore,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
architect  and  antiquary,  and  the  general  character  and  style 
of  the  ornamental  work  have  been  maintained  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity.  During  the  progress  of  the  operations 
several  fragments  of  mouldings  were  found,  which  had  been 
used  as  fiUing-up  in  some  of  the  walls,  of  a  much  older  date 
than  any  part  of  the  Cathedral,  thus  proving  the  exis- 
tence of  a  previous  structure  on  or  near  the  same  site.  These 
mouldings  are  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Extensive  improve- 
ments have  also  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  the 
nave  having  been  opened  up  and  restored  to  its.  original  sim^ 
plicity  and  grandeur.  A  number  of  very  finely  executed 
stained  glass  windows  have  also  been  put  in.  The  revenues 
of  the  see  of  Glasgow  were  at  one  time  very  considerable,  as, 
besides  the  royalty  and  baronies  of  Glasgow,  eighteen  baronies 

*  **  Conceiye,  Treibam,  an  extontive  range  of  low-browed,  dark,  and  twilight  Tanlta, 
•uch  ai  are  uaed  for  sepnlchres  in  other  coontriear  and  had  long  been  dedicated  to 
the  fame  purpose  in  this,  a  portion  of  which  was  seated  with  pews,  and  used  as  a 
chnrch.  The  part  of  the  vaults  thus  occupied,  though  capable  of  containing  a  con- 
gregation of  many  hundreds,  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  darker  and  more  exten- 
sire  carems  which  yawned  around  what  may  bo  termed  the  inhabited  space.  In 
those  waste  regions  <^  obliTion,  dusky  banners  and  tattered  escutcheons  indicated  the 
grares  of  those  who  were  once,  doubtless,  *  princes  in  Israel.'  Inscriptions,  which 
could  only  be  read  by  the  painftil  antiquary,  in  language  as  obsolete  as  the  aet  of 
derotional  charity  which  they  employed,  Inrited  the  passengers  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  those  whose  bodies  rested  beneath.  Surrounded  by  these  receptacles  of  the  last 
remains  of  mortality,  I  found  a  numennu  congregation  engaged  in  the  act  of  prayer." 
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of  land  in  yarious  parts  of  the  kingdom  belonged  to  it,  besides 
a  large  estate  in  Cumbeiland,  denominated  the  spiritual  duke- 
dom. Part  of  these  i|pyenues  have  fallen  to  the  Uniyersity  of 
Glasgow,  and  part  to  the  Crown.  This  noble  structure  is  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  319  feet ;  in  width,  63  feet ;  and  the 
spire  is  225  feet  high.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  yast  churchyard, 
in  which  the  bones  of  many  generations  rest.  The  building 
itself,  besides,  contains  a  great  many  rich  and  ancient  monu- 
mental tombs  of  the  worthies  of  the  old  city,  and  the  graye 
dignitaries  of  church  and  state  in  the  days  of  other  years. 
Betwixt  the  Barony  Church  and  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral 
burying-ground,  which  is  lined  with  ancient  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, a  narrow  path  conducts  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  so  named 
from  its  affording  access  to  the  Necropolis. 

The  Necropolis,  anciently  the  "  Fir  Park,"  and  belieyed  to 
haye  been  one  of  the  dark  retreats  of  the  Druids.  This  bridge 
spans  the  waters  of  a  stream  called  the  Molendinar  Bum,  which, 
after  being  collected  into  a  dam  or  lake,  dash  briskly,  by  an 
artificial  cascade,  down  a  steep  rayine.  The  bold  and  rocky 
eminence  which  forms  the  Necropolis,  shoots  suddenly  up  to 
the  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  forming  with  its  rich  shrub- 
beries and  multitudinous  monuments,  a  noble  back -ground  to 
the  Cathedral.  A  gateway  in  the  Italian  style,  appears  in 
front,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  rock  is  diyided  into  walks, 
and  bristling  with  colunms,  and  eyery  yariety  of  monumental 
erection,  some  of  them  peculiarly  beautiful  and  chaste  in 
design.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  are,  the  fine  column 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Knox,  the  monuments  to  Mr. 
William  M'Gayin,  the  Bey.  Dr.  Dick,  the  Rey.  Dr.  Heugh, 
Major  Monteith,  Charles  Tennant  of  8t.  Rollox,  Colin  Dunlop, 
of  ToUcross,  etc.*  Knox*s  monument  rises  aboye  all  the  others. 
From  the  summit  of  this  hill  of  tombs,  some  250  feet  aboye 
the  leyel  of  the  Clyde,  the  great  reformer  looks  grimly  down 
on  one  of  the  most  striking  and  yaried  scenes  that  can  be  im* 
agined ;  the  massiye  and  yenerable  cathedral,  the  smoky  city 
with  its  countless  spires  and  chimney-stalks,  intersected  by  the 
broad  Clyde,  and  surrounded  with  the  Lanarkshire,  Renfrew- 
shire, Dumbartonshire,  and  Argyleshire  hills. 

*  For  farther  particnlan  regarding  thii  burial  place,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Mr.  George  Blair*!  interetting  woric.  Biographic  and  BescriptiTe  Sketches  of  Glas- 
gov  Necropolia. 
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The  UniTersity  of  Glasgow  owes  its  erection  to  Bishop 
Tumbull,  the  charter  in  its  favour  being  granted  to  him  by 
James  II.  at  Stirling,  April  20,  1443^and  the  bull  for  the 
erection  by  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  It  consists  of  a  long  range  of 
venerable  monastic-looking  buildings,  with  a  stone  balcony  in 
front,  whose  external  aspect  harmonizes  well  with  the  grave 
purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  the  first  of  the  three 
inner  courts,  there  is  an  old  staircase  much  admired.  At  the 
northern  extremity  a  gateway  leads  to  an  area  of  considerable 
extent,  in  which  are  the  houses  of  the  different  professors.  The 
buildings  are  imposing  in  their  appearance,  but  some  additions, 
of  a  character  wholly  foreign  to  the  original  style  that  were 
substituted  for  older  portions  taken  down  some  years  ago,  have 
marred  the  harmony  and  propriety  of  the  structure. 

After  encountering  many  difficulties,  arising  from  the  un« 
settled  character  of  the  times,  this  noble  educational  institu- 
tion rose,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the 
highest  fame,  importance,  and  utility.  Among  the  many 
eminent  names  which  adorn  its  annals,  and  have  shed  a  lustra 
over  the  literary  and  civil  history  of  Scotland,  may  be  men* 
tioned  Melville,  Baillie,  Leishman,  Burnet,  Simpson,  Hutchi- 
son, Black,  Gullen,  Adam  Smith,  Beid,  Miller,  Bichardson, 
Young,  the  first  Greek  scholar  in  his  day,  and  Sandford,  also 
eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  orator.  The  government  of 
the  University  is  intrusted  to  a  lord  chancellor,  a  lord  rector, 
a  dean  of  faculty,  the  principal,  and  the  faculty  of  professors. 
The  chancellorship  is  a  permanent  office,  and  the  rector  is 
appointed  annually  by  the  votes  of  the  professors  and  the 
students. 

The  Hunterian  Museum,  behind  the  University,  is  a  Grecian 
edifice  erected  in  1805,  and  so  called  from  its  founder,  the 
celebrated  William  Hunter,  M.D.,who  studied  at  the  University, 
and  who,  by  his  will  in  1781,  bequeathed  to  it  his  splendid 
collection  of  books,  coins,  paintings,  anatomical  preparations, 
and  the  sum  of  j£8000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  their 
reception.  The  collection  has  been  valued  at  ;£  130,000,  and  it 
is  yearly  increasing.  The  public  are  admitted  every  lawful 
day  on  payment  of  one  shilling. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  situated  in  Queen  Street,  opposite 
the  termination  of  Ingram  Street.    It  was  built  in  1829,  at  a 
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cost  of  ;£50,000,  in  the  florid  Corinthian  stjle  of  architecture* 
The  News  Boom  is  130  feet  long  hy  60  broad,  with  a  richly 
ornamented  arched  roof,  supported  by  fluted  Corinthian 
columns.  On  the  pavement  in  front  is  a  colossal  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Marochetti, 
having  bronze  alto-reliefs  on  the  pedestal  of  his  principal 
battles.  This  statue  was  erected  by  private  subscription,  and 
cost  ;£10,000. 

The  Broomielaw  or  Harbour  is  a  noble  basin,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  fifty  acres.  It  is  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  splendid  range 
of  quays  and  sheds,  thronged  with  vessels  of  every  description, 
from  the  largest  Indiaman  to  the  smallest  coasting  craft,  while 
steam  vessels  are  to  be  seen  at  all  hours  discharging  or  receiv- 
ing crowds  of  passengers,  or  threading  their  way  through  the 
harbour,  in  the  midst  of  buoys,  ferryboats,  and  dredging  ma- 
chines. The  harbour  is,  in  reality,  the  greatest  work  connected 
with  modem  Glasgow.  It  is  at  once  the  product  of  its  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  the  source  of  much  of  its  prosperity. 
Where  these  ponderous  ships  are  now  ranged  three  or  four 
abreast,  men  still  living,  and  little,  indeed,  past  the  prime  of 
life,  have  waded  across  from  green  bank  to  green  bank  in  their 
boyhood.  Within  little  more  than  half  a  century,  the  river  at 
this  place  has  been  doubled  or  trebled  in  width,  while  in  depth 
it  has  been  increased  from  3^  feet  at  full  tide,  to  about  20  feet. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  harbour  was  only  730  feet  long  on  one 
side  ;  it  is  now  some  7000  feet,  and  this,  too,  extending  along 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  Glasgow  or  Broomielaw  Bridge 
here  crosses  the  river.  It  is  faced  with  Aberdeen  granite,  and 
consists  of  seven  arches,  extending  altogether  to  500  feet  in 
length,  and  60  feet  wide,  being  seven  feet  wider  than  London 
Bridge.  The  view  from  it  is  very  striking  and  animated. 
There  are  other  two  stone  bridges  and  two  suspension  bridges 
for  foot-passengers  at  other  parts  of  the  river. 

The  Green  is  the  old  Public  Park  of  Glasgow,  and  is  the 
common  property  of  the  inhabitants.  It  extends  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  to  the  east  of  the  Broomielaw,  and  is 
diversified  with  walks,  some  of  which  are  shaded  by  rows  of 
trees,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  carriage-drive  about  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  in  circumference.    An  obelisk,  143  feet  in  height, 
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ia  here  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kelson.  When  the  tide  is  at 
its  full  the  Clyde  appears  at  this  point  to  great  adrantage,  and 
the  landscape  includes  the  various  bridges  in  the  distance,  and 
long  ranges  of  buildings,  public  and  private,  on  the  opposite 
banks,  connected  here  by  a  handsome  suspension  bridge.  On 
the  south  side  clusters  of  tall  chinmey-stalks  indicate  the 
locale  of  some  of  the  largest  spinning  and  weaving  factories  in 
the  city.  The  same  appearances  are  beheld  to  the  north-east, 
while  on  the  south  and  south-east  are  seen,  at  a  few  miles*  dis- 
tance, the  slopes  of  the  Cathkin  Braes,  adorned  with  plantations 
and  gentlemen's  seats,  amongst  which  may  be  distinguished 
Oastlemilk,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  said,  and  with  pro- 
bability, to  have  lodged  on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Langside.  From  a  rock,  still  called  the  '^  Queen's  Seat,"  on 
the  top  of  Cathkin  Hill,  not  far  from  the  Castle,  theimfortu- 
nate  Princess  witnessed  the  defeat  of  her  army,  and  the  ruin 
of  her  hopes.  Opposite  the  Green,  on  the  west,  are  the  Court 
Houses  and  Jail,  in  front  of  which  public  executions  now  take 
place.  The  annual  Glasgow  Fair  is  likewise  held  in  this  area 
in  the  month  of  July.  To  the  south  of  the  Court  Houses  the 
Clyde  is  crossed  by  Hutcheson's  Bridge,  a  modem  structure,  of 
no  pretensions  to  elegance. 

Argyle  Street. is  the  principal  street  of  Glasgow.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Trongate,  and  the 
Gallowgate  may  be  regarded  as  an  easterly  continuation  of  it. 
Taken  in  its  whole  extent  from  east  to  west,  it  exhibits  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  at  least  three  miles  in  length,  through  which 
-the  stream  of  human  existence  flows  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  in  all  seasons.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  buildings 
is  plain,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  plan  or  uniformity  of 
arrangement.  A  few  ancient  tenements,  with  narrow  pointed 
gables  and  steep  roofs,  here  and  there  attract  the  eye,  and  form 
a  contrast  to  the  modem  elegance  of  the  shops  below.  At 
the  Trongate,  the  Tron  Steeple,  a  somewhat  stunted,  but 
venerable-looking  spire,  projects  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  pavement  on  the  right.  Bight  opposite  is  a  tasteful  edifice 
in  the  Flemish  or  Scottish  mediaeval  style,  just  erected  for  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank's  east-end  branch  office.  A  little  farther 
on  is  the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  forming  a  centre,  whence  various 
other  streets,  including  the  High  Street,  the  Gallowgate^  Lon- 
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don  Street,  wad  the  Saltmuket,  diTei^.  There  it  pUced  heie 
an  equestrian  stktue  of  Williun  the  Third,  of  do  great  merit 
%t  a  work  of  art.    The  Toatiue,  with  a  piasza  imdei  it,  extend* 


in  front ;  it  contains  » large  News  Room,  formerlj  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Coffee-Room,  and  which,  preTioual;  to 
the  election  of  the  New  Sichange  in  Queen  Street,  was  the 
great  focus  of  husineis  and  politics.  The  ancient  jail  of  the 
burgb,  and  the  old  Court  houses,  in  front  of  which  criminals 
were  formerly  executed,  stood  exactly  at  the  comer  of  the  High 
Street  and  Trongate — a  site  now  occupied  by  a  heavy,  tasteless 
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pile  of  shops  and  warehouses.  The  Town-Hall,  however,  re- 
mains— ^in  which  are  portraits  of  some  of  the  Scottish  and 
English  soyereigns,  besides  a  marble  statue  of  William  Pitt, 
by  Ohantrey.  The  Cross  Steeple,  too,  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
civic  splendour  of  this  part  of  the  city,  and  in  itself  an  inte- 
resting object,  still  surriyes. 

The  High  Street  is  the  backbone  of  the  skeleton  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  St.  Mungo.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  the  dingy 
row  are  venerable  from  their  antiquity  ;  but  the  presence  of 
new  ones  on  eveiy  side  indicates  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  ancient  characteristics.  On  every  side  numerous  does  or 
narrow  lanes  appear,  teeming  with  population,  and  alive  with 
the  hum  and  stir  of  active  life.  They  are  inhabited  chiefly 
by  the  lower  classes,  and,  in  many  of  them,  as  well  as  in  those 
in  the  Saltmarket  and  Bridgegate,  the  inmates  are  densely 
wedged  together.  This  circumstance,  co-operating  with  other 
fatal  causes,  has  tended  to  foster  the  elements  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  to  lower  considerably  the  average  duration  of  life 
in  Qlasgow. 

After  passing  Duke  Street,  the  High  Street  becomes  father 
steep  and  narrow,  with  a  considerable  curve,  and  is  called  the 
'"  Bell  of  the  Brae."  Here,  in  the  year  1300,  a  severe  action 
took  place  betwixt  the  English  and  Scots  ;  the  former  com- 
manded by  Percy  and  Bishop  Beik,  and  the  latter  by  the  Scot- 
tish champion— > Wallace.  The  English  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  their  commander.  Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  this  part  of  the  street  contained  the  oldest  and  most 
curious  looking  buildings  in  the  city,  but  almost  the  whole  of 
these  have  been  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  others  of  the 
most  ordinary  character.  At  the  top  of  this  ascent,  on  the 
right,  is  the  Drygate,  and  on  the  left  the  Rottenrow  ;  both  of 
them  very  old  streets.  This  is  indeed  the  most  ancient  part  of 
the  city,  though  very  few  buildings  of  any  antiquity,  and  still 
fewer  of  note,  remain  to  prove  its  claim  to  this  distinction. 
Along  the  southern  side  of  the  Rottenrow  stood,  in  former 
times,  the  manses  or  manor-houses  of  the  prebends  attached  to 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  here  situated. 

The  Saltmarket  is  not  now,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  the  domicile  of  provosts,  bailies,  and  other  civic 
dignitaries^  but  occupied  with  a  busy  population  of  inferior 
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shopkeepers  and  tradespeoplei  The  lower  part,  and  some  por* 
tions  of  the  neighbourhoodj  form  the  Monmouth  Street  and 
Bag  Fair  of  Glasgow.  On  the  left  is  St.  Andrew's  Square,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  area  is  occupied  by  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
one  of  the  largest,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  finest  church  in 
the  city.  On  the  right  is  the  Bridgegate.  Eighty  years  ago 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  most  respectable  classes  of  citizens,  and 
contains  seyeral  old  buildings  of  some  historical  note,  whose 
appearance  tells  a  tale  of  other  times.  In  one  of  these,  Silver- 
craig's  House,  Cromwell  is  said  to  haye  lodged  when  in  Glas- 
gow. Many  other  ancient  tenements  in  this  street  have  long 
since  faUen  victims  to  the  progress  of  time  and  improyement. 
Numerous  lanes  or  closes  run  off  from  it  on  either  side,  inha- 
bited by  a  dense  and  rather  turbulent  population  of  the  poor- 
est classes,  principally  Irish,  whose  squalid  character  does  not 
inyite  a  lengthened  scrutiny  of  these  remnants  of  antiquity. 

The  Stock  well,  opposite  Glassford  Street,  and  running  to 
the  right  towards  the  river,  is  another  of  the  oldest  streets  in 
the  city.  A  few  ancient  tenements  still  show  their  quaint  and 
venerable  fronts  here,  but  the  remorseless  march  of  improve- 
ment has  recently  swept  away  some  of  the  finest.  Sixty  years 
ago  this  was  a  street  of  great  importance,  and  formed  the 
principal  approach  from  the  south,  by  the  old  bridge  of 
Glasgow.  The  original  structure,  which  was  built  by  Bishop 
Bae  in  1345,  was  the  first  stone  bridge  erected  in  Glasgow, 
and  for  four  hundred  years  formed  the  great  communication 
between  the  city  and  the  south-west  parts  of  Scotland.  Having 
undergone,  however,  repeated  enlargements  to  adapt  it  to  the 
increasing  traffic,  it  was  at  length  pulled  down,  and  on  its  site 
the  Victoria  Bridge  of  five  arches,  faced  with  white  granite,  and 
having  a  roadway  sixty  feet  wide,  has  been  erected.  Midway 
between  this  and  the  Glasgow  Bridge,  the  river  is  crossed  by 
a  suspension  bridge  for  foot  passengers. 

George  Square,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Bailway,  is  one  of  the  most  central  places,  and  one  of 
the  largest  squares  in  the  city.  Of  the  several  monuments 
that  adorn  the  centre,  the  first  which  strikes  the  eye  is  Sir. 
Walter  Scott's,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  square  in 
the  form  of  a  Grecian  Doric  column,  about  eighty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  great  minstrel  on  the 
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top.  The  figure  is  half  enveloped  in  a  shepherd's  plaid ;  and 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  characterised  hj  that  air 
of  bonhomie  and  shrewd  sense  which  distinguished  that  illus- 
trious indiridual.  Directly  in  front  of  Sir  Walter's  pillar, 
facing  South  Hanover  Street  (opposite  the  new  Post-Office), 
there  is  a  pedestrian  statue,  in  bronze,  by  Flaxman,  of  the 
lamented  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  a  native  of  Glasgow.  To 
the  right  of  Sir  John  Moore's  statue,  in  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  square,  is  Ohantrey's  bronze  figure  of  James  Watt 
in  a  sitting  posture.  In  this  square  it  is  also  proposed  to 
erect  the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  now  in  course  of  completion 
in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Mossman. 

Buchanan  Street,  at  the  back  of  the  Exchange,  and  runnmg 
from  Argyle  Street,  is  the  Regent  Street  of  Glasgow,  and  is 
filled  with  elegant  shops  and  warehouses.  In  St.  Vincent 
Place,  opposite  the  Western  Club  House,  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Marochetti,  erected  to  commemo- 
rate her  Majesty's  visit  to  Glasgow  in  1849. 

Sauchiehall  Street,  the  Oxford  Street  of  Glasgow,  and 
avenue  to  the  west  end  portion  of  the  town,  is  lined  with 
fashionable  shops  and  elegant  dwelling-houses.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  a  quiet  narrow  suburban  road,  with  hedges 
on  each  side  ^  but  now  the  traffic  is  almost  unceasing.  In 
this  street  is  situated  the  M'Lellan  Gallery,  an  elegant  suite 
of  rooms,  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  ancient  paint- 
ings, bequeathed,  under  certain  contingencies,  to  the  public  of 
Glasgow,  by  the  late  Archibald  M^Lellan,  Esq.  At  Charing 
Cross,  a  pedestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  late  James  Oswald, 
M.P.  for  Glasgow,  has  recently  been  erected.  As  the  tourist 
proceeds,  he  finds,  on  the  left,  various  handsome  streets,  open- 
ing into  it  from  the  south,  forming  part  of  the  new  town,  and 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

Bath  Street. — In  this  street,  which  runs  parallel  with 
Sauchiehall  Street,  is  situated  the  Scottish  Exhibition  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  recently  established  by  a  number  of  the 
leading  architects  of  Glasgow. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Sauchiehall  Street,  and  on 
Sandyford  Road  (popularly  called  the  west  end)y  are  Woodside 
Crescent,  Claremont  Terrace,  Woodland's  Terrace,  Park  Terrace, 
Buckingham  Terrace,  Grosvenor  Terrace,  etc,  the  residences  of 
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the  local  arlBtocracj — the  palaces,  in  fact,  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  west.  The  highly  picturesque  lands  of  Wood- 
lands and  Kelvin  Qrove,  occupying  the  east  bank  of  the  KeWin, 
were  purchased  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
jCI  00,000,  and  now  form  a  west  end  park  for  the  free  use  of 
the  public.  This  place  of  recreation  has  now  been  beautifully 
laid  out  from  designs  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  is  named 
"  Kelvin  Grove.** 

The  Botanic  Qardens,  which  are  situated  in  Great  Western 
Road,  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  occupy  a  site  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kelvin.  Of  foreign  plants  there  is  here  a  very 
complete  collection,  and  the  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out. 
The  observatory,  presided  oyer  by  the  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  Glasgow  Uniyersity,  occupies  a  lofty  eminence  south  of 
the  Gardens.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gardens,  and  in  the 
same  line  of  street,  several  very  handsome  terraces  have  re- 
cently been  erected. 

Blythswood  Square  is  of  older  date,  but  its  buildings,  from 
their  lofty  position  and  elegant  exterior,  form  ene  of  the  finest 
and  most  prominent  objects  to  the  stranger  approaching  Glas- 
gow from  the  west.  In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  square  is 
an  Episcopal  church  (St.  Jude's),  in  the  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture.  The  view  from  Blythswood  Square  to  the  south 
and  west  is  very  fine ;  but  on  the  north  it  is  intercepted  by 
the  more  commanding  ridge  of  Garnet  Hill. 

The  portion  of  the  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde 
comprises  a  population  of  about  80,000,  located  in  Hutcheson- 
town,  LauristOB,  Tradeston,  and  Kingston,  mostly  in  the  barony 
of  Gorbals.  Prior  to  1846,  Gorbals  had  a  council,  magistracy, 
and  police  jurisdiction  of  its  own  ;  but  in  that  year  an  act  was 
passed,  extending  the  municipality  of  Glasgow  OTor  the  suburbs, 
and  amalgamating  the  whol^  under  one  management.  In 
Hutchesontown,  which  stretches  eastward,  huge  clusters  of 
cotton  factories  have  sprung  up  ;  but  in  other  directions, 
numerous  spacious  streets  evince  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
in  substantial  wealth  and  comfort.  Portland  Street,  which  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  contains  the  Baronial  Hall  in  con- 
nection with  the  Police  Buildings.  The  Corporation  have 
recently  purchased  upwards  of  100  aeres  of  the  lands  of  Gamp- 
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hill  for  the  formation  of  a  public  park  on  tho  south  side  of  the 
Oljde,  to  be  called  <<  the  Queen's  Park." 

The  Joint  Terminus  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western 
and  Greenock  Railways,  a  heavy  and  sombre  edifice,  will  be 
observed  immediately  on  crossing  the  Broomielaw  Bridge. 
Half  a  mile  south  is  the  basin  of  the  Johnston  and  Paisley 
Canal,  now  used  only  for  goods  traffic. 

The  south  side  station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  whence 
trains  depart  to  Bothwell  and  Hamilton,  and  likewise  to  Barr- 
head, is  a  little  way  east  of  this.  In  the  same  locality  are 
Dixon's  iron- works,  having  six  blast-farnacea,  and  malleable 
iron-works  in  connection  with  them.  On  dull  moist  nights 
these  throw  up  a  reflection  in  the  sky  which  is  seen  for  many 
miles  around.  A  considerable  distance  east,  opposite  the  Glas- 
gow Green,  are  the  works  of  Messrs.  S.  Higginbotham  and  Co., 
where  all  the  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and 
printing,  are  carried  on  upon  a  vast  scale. 
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WAUS  or  OIiTDB. 

CALBDOiriAir  BAlLWAT-^GLAflOOW  AMD  H/LMILTO  SlCTIOV. 

Sereral  tnini  daily  each  way.    OnmibnB  in  comieetioii  itaita  from  80  Queen  Street 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  train ;  Fares,  Id.  and  Sd. 

Thii  tour  may  be  oonrenienUy  made  by  the  Caledonian  BaUway  line  to  Hamilton, 
or,  to  wre  time,  tkg  taurkt  cm  leave  tk§  trmm  mi  BlatUgn  SUUioHtJrom  wkiek  he 
Mfly  procetd  on  foot  hy  tka  new  tuapennon'hridge  oeer  the  Olyde»  to  BothweU  Oaetb, 
BotkweU  Bridge,  and  HamilUm  PaUeet  or  h  ^elkerU  Ommhttt  from  the  Horee 
Bepoeitoryt  Wett  Wile  Street^  or  the  qfflcef  119  London  Street— Glasgow  to  BotkweU 
four  iimee  a  da$  m  maiM«r,  and  twice  in  winter.  By  the  *im  the  tourist  eon  be 
dropped  at  tke  gateway  to  Betkwell  Castle.  Jnother  rente  ie  hy  ike  Caledonian 
Bailway,  south  side  stationy  to  Uddingstone,  wUhin  a  short  distance  of  BotkweU 
Castle.  Learing  the  Castle  for  Bothwell  Bridge,  the  tmirist  finds  there  a  gateway 
admitting  to  the  Dnke  of  Hamilton's  grounds,  through  which  he  may  walk  for  about 
two  miles,  and,  erooaing  the  Clyde,  reach  Motherwell  Station,  on  the  main  line,  16 
miles  £rom  Qlasgow.  l''rom  thence  he  is  earned  on  by  Carluke  to  Lanark,  29  miles 
from  Glasgow.  From  Lanaik— after  visiting  the  Falls  of  Clyde— he  may  proceed  by 
railway  to  Sdinburgh,  to  Glasgow,  or  to  Carlisle. 

The  Falls  may  also  be  oonveniently  visited  from  Edinburgh,  taking  the  Caledonian 
Bailway  to  Lanark  (30  miles),  and  aftarwiids  either  returning  to  Edinburgh,  or 
reversing  the  route  ss  described. 
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Leaving  Glasgow  by  railway,  the  train  proceeds  eastward 
by  Rutherglen,  Cambuslang,  and  Blantyre  to  Hamilton.  The 
tourist  may  halt  for  an  hour  at  Oambuslang  for  a  walk  to  the 
top  of  the  curious  basaltic  hill  of  Beohmont  (the  fort  of  peace), 
600  feet  high.  On  its  summit  the  Beltane  or  May  day  fires,  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  are  said  to  have  been  kindled.  Large 
quantities  of  charcoal,  and  the  remains  of  a  strougly  built 
round  tower,  24  feet  diameter,  were  lately  found  buried  under 
the  soil.  From  the  top  of  Dechmont  there  is  a  yiew  on  clear 
days  of  Glasgow  and  the  vale  of  the  Clyde,  enyironed  with 
lofty  hills  of  picturesque  outline,  and  in  its  lower  part  crowded 
with  life  and  business.  Towards  the  S.E.  are  Tinto,  the  Tweed- 
dale,  and  Pentland  Hills,  and  to  the  NW.,  Benlomond  and  the 
hills  of  Cowal  and  Breadalbane,  including  the  snow-capped 
Ben  Loe.  Near  at  hand,  in  the  Tale  below,  are  a  thousand 
tall  chimney  stalks,  St.  BoUox  towering  high  aboye  the  others. 

At  Blantyre,  the  extensiye  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  and 
dyeing  mills,  established  in  1765  by  the  energetic  merchant 
preacher  David  Dale,  deserve  notice,  not  only  for  their  having 
all  the  latest  improvements,  but  also  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  village  and  grounds  attached  to  the  works  are 
kept.  The  cheerful,  tidy,  healthy  aspect  of  the  work  people 
shows  the  immense  advantages,  to  them  at  least,  of  such  large 
mills  being  planted  in  the  country,  and  in  such  pleasant  spots. 

HAMILTON. 

PopnlttioD,  9860. 

[Imu :  King*!  Anns ;  Commerdal ;  Bruce  Armt ;  Hamilton  Amu.] 

Omnibus  to  Bailway  Station  every  train ;  Fares  8d.  and  lid.    Omnibos  six 
times  daOy  to  Motherwell;  Fares  4d.  and  dd. 

Hamilton  is  the  capital  of  the  middle  ward  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  a  parliamentary  burgh,  with  300  electors.  The  staple 
trades  are — weaving  (silks  and  gauze),  and  tambouring  (lace 
falls,  etc.)  The  weavers  are  one  half  fewer  than  fifty-eight 
years  ago,  and  their  shops  turned  into  dwelling-houses.  A 
number  .of  coal  and  iron  mining  villages  are  springing  up  in 
the  vicinity,  adding  largely  to  the  trade  of  the  town ;  and 
although  at  night  the  horizon  round  Hamilton  is  lighted  up 
by  the  bright  fires  of  the  various  iron  works,  they  are  suffi- 
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cientlj  distant  not  to  affect  its  atmosphere  or  yicinity.  The 
parish  is  made  picturesque  by  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Avon,  and 
nine  tributary  streams,  creating  deep  tree>-feathered  glens,  also 
by  its  abundant  fruit  trees  and  gardens  ;  but  its  chief  attrac- 
tions are  Hamilton  Palace,  parks  and  forests,  Oadzow  Castle 
and  Glen,  Bamcluith  and  Chatelherault,  to  all  of  which  (except 
the  interior  of  the  palace),  admission  can  be  easily  got.  The 
park  near  the  pala<^  will  shortly  be  enlarged  by  the  removal 
of  the  old  town,  already  nearly  all  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  In  the  old  town  is  a  spot  called  Queenzie  Neuk, 
where  Queen  Mary  rested  on  her  journey  to  Langside.  At 
the  **  King's  Head,'*  now  removed,  Cromwell  lodged  during 
his  raid  on  Scotland,  and  in  *'  Sarah  Jean's  Close,"  General 
Lambert  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Laird  of  Ralston's  Dragoons. 
The  old  steeple  and  pillory  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  Moat  Hill,  the  old  runic  cross,  and  the  carved  gateway  in 
the  palace  parks,  are  relics  of  the  Hamilton  of  olden  times. 
The  town  has  been  much  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Cadzow,  and  the  opening  of  Cadzow  Street.  The 
town  is  a  military  depot  with  large  horse  and  foot  banracks.'*^ 
Hamilton  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  stands 
on  a  plain  between  the  town  and  the  river,  to  the  left  of  the 
railway  station.  The  old  Palace  of  Hamilton  was  a  plain 
edifice,  walled  off  a  brief  distance  from  the  main  street  of  the 
Netherton,  and  the  most  ancient  part,  erected  in  1591,  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  Pidace.  The  front  of  the 
new  Palace  is  a  specimen  of  the  enriched  Corinthian  order, 
with  projecting  pillared  portico,  after  the  style  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.  The  length  of  this  noble  facade  is 
264,  and  its  height  60  feet.  The  portico  has  two  rows  of  six 
columns,  each  25  feet  high,  and  fully  10  feet  span,  formed  of  a 
solid  block  of  stone,  quarried  in  Dalserf ;  each  of  which 
required  to  be  drawn  by  30  horses.  The  portico  gives  access  to 
a  noble  entrance  hall,  and  the  state  apartments. 

The  PaUoe,  which  contains  a  nomber  of  the  oostUeit  works  of  art 
and  verto^  is  only  shown  to  weU-introdnoed  visiton.  Obtaining  access 
by  the  old  front,  the  spadoos  Egjrptian  haU,  with  its  baronial  fire-plaoe» 

*  For  Airther  particokn  regardiag  Hamilton  aad  ita  earirona,  aoe  Mr.  Moir'a 
excellent  handbook. 
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is  first  entered ;  then  the  old  dining-room,  containing  portnits  of  the 
late  Duke  by  M'Nee—  of  the  first  Doke,  who  was  beheaded  in  1649,  and 
other  family  portraits.  We  next  approach  the  Dnchess*  staircase  in 
bine  stonei,  with  lantern  roof,  and  adorned  with  busts  and  statues.  The 
music  room  is  richly  and  fitly  Aimished;  and  the  apartments  of  the 
Dowager  Dnchess  are  finished  in  gold  and  colours.  The  picture  gallery 
is  a  noble  apartment,  120  feet  by  20,  and  20  feet  high.  At  the  upper 
end  is  the  late  Duke's  ambassadorial  throne,  placed  between  two  porphyry 
busts  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  At  the  other  end  is  an  imposing  door- 
piece  of  black  marble,  the  pediment  supported  by  columns  of  green 
porphyry  of  great  value.  On  the  walls  are  portraits  of  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte^  of  the  late  Duke  in  his  state  robes,  the  beantifol  Duchess 
Anne  (afterwards  of  Argyle),  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  a  long  series  of 
fiunily  portraits ;  also  Rubens'  celebrated  painting  of  Daniel  in  the  Lions' 
Den.*  The  tribune,  with  its  lantern  roof,  100  feet  high,  and  hanging 
gallery,  is  used  as  an  assembly  room,  and  has  doors  leading  to  all  the 
principal  apartments.  It  contains  busts  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
the  late  and  present  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  others.  After  passing 
through  the  old  state  rooms,  profusely  hung  with  paintings,  and  filled 
with  cabinets  of  rare  ralue,  the  Beckford  Library,  in  the  form  of  a  T,  is 
entered  by  the  old  oak  staircase.  The  new  state  rooms  (sometimes  occu- 
pied by  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden), 
are  luxuriantly  furnished,  and  the  walls  hung  with  tapestry  of  rare 
workmanship.  Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  treasures  of  the  Palace 
is  a  round  table  of  Sevres  china,  exquisitely  painted— on  the  gold  rim  of 
which  is  engraved,  "  Offert  hla  Madame  La  Duchette  <k  HamiUon^par 
M  Mc^e  L'Jmpfratrioe  Eugmne—Sevret  le  4  Afn-il,  1868."  Among  the 
cabinets  are  one  presented  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Russisp— the  travelling 
chest  of  Napoleon— the  cabinet  and  jewel  case  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  others,  of  green  malachite,  enriched  with  mosaic  or  inlaid  paintings, 
and  with  pebbles,  gems,  etc  Scagliola  pillars,  tripod  vases,  and  a  vast 
marble  slab,  bearing  the  statue  of  the  Laoooon,  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  by 
David,  etc,  enrich  the  new  dining-room. 

*  Some  of  the  other  famoos  pictures  in  the  Palace  by  the  great  masters,  are  the 
Entombment  of  Christ  by  Poossin ;  the  Ascension  by  Georgione ;  the  Madonna  of 
Corregu);  the  Miser  of  Q.  Matsys;  a  Stag-hunt  by  Sneyder;  a  Laughing  Boy  by 
Da  Yinci ;  Portraits  by  Vandyke,  Kneller,  Reynolds,  and  M'Nee ;  Landscapes  by 
Salrator  Bosa;  and  miscellaneous  pieces  by  Titian,  Rembrandt,  Goido,  Carlo  Didce, 
the  Carraeei,  Spagnoletti,  eto.  Catalogues  lie  in  each  room;  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  pictures  has  been  altered.  The  pictures  consist  of  about  SOOO  pieces,  and 
there  are  said  to  be  £15,000  woxih  of  rare  prints.  Some  of  the  cabinets  are  rery  pre- 
cions,  and  a  single  table  is  valued  at  £4000.  The  plate,  including  a  splendid  gold 
set,  is  Talned  at  £50,000.  There  is  an  exquisite  gold  tea-serrice— a  gift  to  the  pre- 
sent Dnchess.  The  carabine  with  which  Bothwellhangh  shot  the  Regent  Mnrray  is 
also  in  the  Palace ;  so  is  the  ring  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  Lord  John  Hamilton 
There  is  also  an  original  picture  of  the  battle  of  BothweU  Bridge. 
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The  HKUMlenm,  k  rtractun  of  the  most  inperb  daacriptioD,  racmblM 
ID  geoertkl  doign  tiie  HansoteiuD  of  tin  Emperor  Hsdriui  at  Smne  (now 
tht  Cutsllo  di  St.  Angelo.)  It  conaUii  uf  ■  drculu  masi  of  building, 
ipringiDg  from  &  square  buemnit,  uid  endotlng  ■richly  decorated  octago- 
nal ebapel,  uoder  the  floor  of  which  are  tlie  nulla,  arranged  according  to 
the  Ikihlon  <tf  a  catacomb.  Terraced  ■talni  lead  on  either  hand  from  the 
low  ground,  on  the  rirer  front,  to  an  external  pletfono,  on  which  the 
colossal  Lion^  hj  A.  H.  Bitchie,  bare  been  placed.  Below,  on  the  rostic 
basement,  above  tbe  portals  to  Ihe  vaults,  an  effigies  of  Life,  Death,  and 
Eteniit)',  each  petsoniGed  by  a  human  visage.  The  whole  is  lighted  by  a 
dome  coTFred  by  an  immense  concave  glaaa  root  On  a  plain  slab  out- 
side, on  the  circular  part  of  the  tower,  abare  the  chapel  door,  is  the 
following  insoription :— Boc  honuhkktuh  gmi  et  Buil  exstbukhdi;!! 

marble  mosaic  of  an  elaborate  docripdon.     The  archiLeil  wss  David 
Bryce,  B.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Chatelhersult.  an  ancient  chateau  or  earn  mer  palace,  fs  Snely  slniated 
on  a  commanding  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  opposite  the 
rains  of  Cadiow  Csstle.  The  walls  of  the  chief  apartments  eihitiit 
exquiute  specimens  of  French  decorative  art,  of  tbe  era  of  Lonii  Qua- 
toree,  in  wood-earring  and  stuccx.  The  lif^htnes^  delicacy,  and  elegance 
of  thtse  plaster  pictnrta,  consisting  of  scenes  of  rural  lif^  of  fhiits, 
flowen,  and  mylhological  flgnrea,  are  exceedingly  pleasing.  The  prin- 
cipal gamekeeper  occupies  part  of  the  chateau,  which,  with  its  tuirvts 
and  extended  front,  looks  much  more  spacious  tlun  it  really  is. 

Cadzow  Castle,  hid  in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and  creepiDg  shmba, 
nccnpiei  ■  romaotic  »iU  overbanging  the  Inwling  Avon.  The  keep 
with  the  fosse,  a  narrow  bridge,  and  a  well,  several  vaults,  and  the  walls 
of  a  diapel,  an  all  that  now  exist. 
Near  it  is  tbe  noble  chas^  with  Its 
ancient  oaks,  the  remains  of  the 
Caledonian  Foreet,  which  anciently 
Btretebed  from  sea  to  sea.  Some  of 
these  trees  are  35  f^t  in  girth,  and 

)  enough  to  hare  witnessed  the  Dru- 

'  idlcalrites.  A  remnant  of  tbe  breed 

i  of    Scottish   wild    cattle   (about 

'  eighty)  still  browse  in  this  forast; 

.comsn  w.,.n  os,  "^  ^^  ^^^^  "^l^  I""'  <>'<» 

"''tr^'t"  <rf  ferocity. 
Sir  Walter  Soott  has  made  Cadiow  CaMle  the  subject  of  a  spirited 
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which  are  Daltiel  House  (Hamilton),  built  1649,  ^th  a  curious  peel  tower 
etc^  in  the  old  Scotch  baronial  style;  Wiahaw  House  (Lord  Belhayen), 
a  castellated  structure ;  Coltness  (H.  Honldsworth,  Esq.) ;  Allanton  (Sir 
H.  J.  S.  Steuart,  Bart) ;  Gleland  (Lord  Stair);  Carfin  (R.  Stenart» Esq.) ; 
Orbiston  (Mrs.  Douglas).  The  Rotten  Calder,  parish  of  Blantyre,  has 
also  fine  seats  and  scenery;  the  most  remarkable  is  Calderwood  Castle 
(Sir  W.  A.  Maxwell),  worthy  of  a  visit  for  the  variety  and  picturesque 
character  of  its  walics  and  grounds.  The  glen  and  stream,  the  cliffs 
feathered  with  trees,  moss,  and  ivy;  the  broken  rocks  and  waterfalls 
being  all  turned  to  the  best  account  On  the  North  Calder  is  Woodhall, 
and  on  the  Avon  Fairholm  (J.  Hamilton,  Esq.)  At  Strathaven  is  the 
fine  old  castle  of  Avondale  in  ruins,  where  the  good  Duchess  Anne  Hamil- 
ton found  shelter.  In  this  parish  is  Drumclog,  where  the  Covenanters 
defeated  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  1st  June  1679.  An  annual  sermon  is 
still  preached  on  the  field  of  battle  on  1st  June. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton  are  the  Castle  of  Damgaber—  the  Tumulus 
of  Meikle  Earnock— the  Cromlech  or  Cruiket  Stone,  near  Quarter— and 
the  clipped  terraced  gardens  of  Bamcluith  (in  the  Dutch  style).  These 
gardens  were  constructed  by  John  Hamilton,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  about  15S3,  and  are  now  the  property  of  Lady  Ruthven. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Clyde  two  miles  north 
of  Hamilton,  is  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  which  took 
place  in  1679,  between  the  Royal  forces,  under  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  the  Covenanters.  The  Royal  army  moved 
towards  Hamilton,  and  reached  Both  well-moor  on  the  22d  of 
June.  The  insurgents  were  encamped  chiefly  in  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  park,  along  the  Clyde,  which  separated  the  two 
armies.  Bothwell  Bridge  was  then  long  and  narrow,  having  a 
portal  in  the  middle,  with  gates,  which  the  Covenanters  shut 
and  barricadoed  with  stones  and  loads  of  timber.  This  impor- 
tant post  was  defended  by  300  of  their  best  men,  under  Hack- 
ston  of  Rathillet  and  Hall  of  Haughhead. 

The  more  moderate  of  the  insurgents  waited  upon  Monmouth  to  offer 
terms,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  he  would  interpose  with  his  Majesty 
in  their  behalf,  on  condition  of  their  immediately  dispersing  themselves, 
and  jrielding  up  their  arms.  The  extreme  party,  however,  would 
accede  to  no  terms  with  an  uncovenanted  king,  and  while  they  were 
debating  on  the  Duke's  proposal,  his  field-pieces  were  already  planted  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  to  cover  the  attack  of  the  foot-guards,  who 
were  led  on  by  Lord  Livingstone,  to  force  the  bridge.  «  Here  Hackston 
maintained  his  poet  with  zeal  and  courage,  nor  was  it  until  all  his  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  and  every  support  denied  him  by  the  general,  that 
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he  raloctantlj  abandoned  the  important  pass.  When  his  party  wen 
drawn  hack,  the  Duke's  army,  with  their  cannon  in  front,  slowly  defiled 
along  the  bridge,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  as  they  came  over  tiie  river. 
The  Dnke  commanded  the  foot,  and  Claverhouse  the  cavalry.  It  would 
seem  that  these  movements  could  not  have  been  performed  without  at 
least  some  loss^  had  the  enemy  been  serious  in  opposing  them.  But  the 
insurgents  were  otherwise  employed.  With  the  strangest  delusion  that 
ever  fell  upon  deroted  beings,  they  chose  these  precious  moments  to 
cashier  their  officers,  and  elect  others  in  their  room.  In  this  important 
operation  they  were  at  length  disturbed  by  the  Duke's  cannon,  at  the  very 
first  discharge  of  which,  the  horse  of  the  Covenanters  wheeled  and  rode 
off,  breaking  and  trampling  down  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  in  their  flight." 
Monmouth  humanely  issued  orders  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  but 
Claverhouse^  burning  to  avenge  his  defeat,  and  the  death  of  his  comet 
and  kinsman  at  Drumdog,  made  great  slaughter  among  the  fugitives,  of 
whom  400  were  slain.  Many  of  the  fugitives  found  shelter  in  the  wooded 
parks  around  Hamilton  Palace.* 

Great  changes  have  now  been  made  on  the  scene  of  the  engagement, 
The  gateway,  gate,  and  house  of  the  bridge-ward  were  long  ago  removed. 
The  original  breadth  of  the  bridge  was  twelve  feet;  but,  in  1826,  twenty- 
two  feet  were  added  to  its  br^th,  the  hollow  which  once  lay  at  the 
Hamilton  extremity  was  filled  up,  and  an  alteration  was  also  made  in 
the  road,  at  the  other  end.  The  open  park  in  which  the  Covenanters 
were  posted,  is  now  changed  into  enclosed  fields  and  plantations,  and  the 
moor  upon  which  the  royal  army  advanced  to  the  engagement  is  now  a 
cultivated  and  beautiful  region. 

The  level  grounds,  which  stretch  from  Bothwell  Bridge  along  the 
north-east  bank  of  the  river,  once  formed  the  patrimonial  estate  of 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  the  assassin  of  the  Kegent  Moray.  The 
site  of  his  house  is  within  100  yards  of  the  present  farm-house  of  Both- 
wellhaugh, and  is  marked  by  a  very  old  gean  tree  (wild  cherry).  The 
estate  was  a  "hawkVflight"  of  land  granted  for  valour  to  its  first 
possessor.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  farm-house  is  an  old 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Calder. 

A  little  farther  on  are  Bothwell  village  and  church.  In  the  manse 
Joanna  Baillie  was  bom.  The  old  church,  part  of  which  is  still  standing, 
is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Gothic  fabric,  cased  with  a  thin  coating  of 
stone.  Within  its  walls,  the  unfortunate  Robert  Duke  of  Rothesay,  who 
was  afterwards  starved  to  death  by  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Albany  in 
Falkland  Palace,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl 
of  Douglas. 

*  See  notes  to  the  bsUad  of  "  The  BatUe  of  Bothwell  Bridge,''  in  the  Border 
Minitrelty.  The  reader  may  remember  the  spirited  description  giren  9t  this  engage- 
meat  in  the  novel  of  Old  Mortality. 
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The  ruins  of  Both  well  Castle,*  stand  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  about  a  mile  from  the  Tillage  of  Bothwell.  The 
building  is  a  noble  relic  of  Norman  architecture,  and  consists 
of  a  large  oblong  quadrangle,  flanked,  towards  the  south,  by  two 
huge  circular  towers,  and  coyer ing  an  area  of  234  feet  in  length, 
and  99  feet  in  breadth.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  are  14  feet 
thick,  and  60  feet  in  height.  The  fosse  can  still  be  traced,  and 
so  can  also  the  flying  buttresses  and  ramparts.  The  chapel  in 
the  east  end  is  recognised  by  the  shafted  windows,  or  rather 
part  of  it,  as  the  font,  altar,  stance,  etc,  are  in  the  open  space 
at  the  end.  A  circular  dungeon,  24  feet  by  12,  called  Wallace's 
Beef-barrel,  is  still  shown.  Ivy,  wild  roses,  and  the  yellow  wall- 
flower, adorn  the  walls. 

"  The  tufted  giMk  lines  Bothwell*!  ande&t  haJl, 
The  fox  pe^  cautiotu  from  the  creviced  wall, 
Where  ooce  proud  Murray,  Clydesdale's  ancient  lord, 
A  mimic  sorereign,  held  the  festal  board." 

The  Clyde  here  makes  a  beautiful  sweep,  and  forms  the  semi- 
circular declivity  celebrated  in  Scottish  song  as  Bothwell  Bank, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  adorned  with  luxuriant  natural 
wood.  A  fog-house  on  the  river's  brink  affords  the  best  view 
of  the  ruins.  In  the  time  of  Sir  William  Wallace  this  ancient 
stronghold  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of 
Bothwell,  who,  with  Lord  William  Douglas,  were  the  first 
noblemen  to  join  the  Scottish  hero  in  the  assertion  of  their 
country's  independence,  and  the  last  to  forsake  him  after  the 
failure  of  his  patriotic  attempt.  After  Murray's  outlawry,  his 
estate  of  Bothwell  was  forfeited,  and  conferred  by  Edward  I. 
on  Aylmer  de  Valence,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  com- 
mander of  the  English  forces  in  Scotland.  On  the  expulsion  of 
the  English,  Bruce  bestowed  Bothwell  Castle  on  his  brother- 
in-law  Andrew  Murray,  and  through  him  it  descended  to 
Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  married  Murray's 
grand-daughter.  After  the  forfeiture  of  the  Douglases  in 
1446,  it  was  successively  possessed  by  the  Crichtons,  John 
Ramsay,  a  favourite  of  James  III.,  and  the  Hepbums,  Earls  of 
Bothwell.    On  the  attainder  of  the  infamous  Earl  of  that  name 

*  T^mrifts  are  admitted  by  the  principal  gateway  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  11  AM,  to  4  p.ii.,  and  they  are  expected  to  retire  from  the  grounds  before  6 
o'clock.    No  admission  on  other  days. 
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in  the  reiga  of  Queen  Mary,  the  castle  at  length  reverted  to 
the  noble  fiimily  of  Douglas.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Countess  of  Home,  to  whom  the  extensive  estates  of  the  family 
descended  in  1857  on  the  death  of  her  uncle,  James  the  foutth 
Baron  Douglas,  without  issue. 

The  modern  residence  is  a  plain  mansion  standing  on  a 
lawn,,  near  the  old  castle.  It  was  built  by  the  young  Earl  of 
ForfEur,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  The  priory 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  property  of  Lord  Blantyre, 
but  thJB  ground  is  held  in  lease  by  the  owner  of  Both  well  Castle. 


LANARK  AND  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

From  Hamilton  the  tourist  may  reach  Lanark  by  proceed- 
ing to  the  Motherwell  Station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  two 
miles  distant,  and  there  taking  the  train  ;  or  he  may  pursue 
the  road  up  the  river  side.  If  he  take  the  road,  he  crosses  the 
Avon  half  a  mile  from  Hamilton.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  this,  the  road  strikes  off  the  Carlisle  highway,  and  gra- 
dually descends  towards  the  margin  of  the  river.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Clyde  is  Dalziel  House  (Hamilton,  Esq.), 
surrounded  by  woods.  A  mile  and  a  half  onwards  to  the  left  is 
Cambusnethan  (J.  S.  Lockhart,  Esq.),  a  modern  mansion,  orna- 
mented with  pinnacles  and  tabernacle  work,  and  seated  on  a  lawn, 
shaded  by  lime  and  chestnut  trees.  This  district,  which  has 
earned  the  name  of ''  The  Orchard  of  Scotland,"  or  *'  The  Fruit 
Lands,''  presents  '^  one  uninterrupted  series  of  grove,  garden, 
and  orchard — a  billowy  ocean  of  foliage,  waving  in  the  summer 
wind,  and  glowing  under  the  summer  sun."  Nearly  six  miles 
from  Hamilton,  the  Edinburgh  road  to  Ayr  crosses  the  Clyde 
at  Gartion  Bridge,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  seat  of  Lord 
Belhaven's,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  a  short  way  on  is 
the  village  of  Dalserf,  celebrated  for  its  orchards.  On  the  left 
is  Dalserf  House  (James  Campbell),  and,  on  the  right,  Mill- 
bum  House. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  Brownlee  (Harvie, 
Esq.),  and  more  up  the  Clyde,  the  stately  mansion  of  Mauldslie 
Castle  (James  Hosier,  Esq.),  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
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Hjndford.  A  little  fsrther  on  ve  Milton-Limkhart  (—  Lock- 
hut,  Eaq.),  BtuidiDg  on  ft  promontoij  BUnouiided  b;  doping 
bulks  and  gwdens  ;  and  WftjgftleiikKW  {Steel,  Beq.),  the  loeoa 
of  aome  of  the  actt  charged  Agftingt  Major  Weir  and  hia  lister, 
condemned  for  witchcraft  in  the  asTenteenth  century.  About 
three  miles  beyond  Dalaerf,  the  tourist  ciossea  the  river  Nethan, 


at  Nethanfoot.  On  the  right,  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  the 
Kethanuid  theClyde,are  thernioiof  theeaitleof  Craignethsn 
or  Draphane,  situated  on  a  promoutorj  high  above  the  former 
■tieam,  and  well  known  as  the  prototype  of  the  TiUietudlem 
Castle  of  Old  Mortality. 

Craignethan  appears  to  have  been  a  most  exteneiTs  and 
important  fortress,  and  is  still  in  good  preservation.  It  was 
built  by  Sir  James  HaQiilton,  called  the  Bastnrd  of  Amn,  a 
man  noted  for  his  sanguinary  character,  in  the  reign  of  Jamea 
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v.,  and  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  rancour  of  party  strife  shortly 
after  the  castle  was  built.  Queen  Mary  lodged  in  this  strong- 
hold for  a  few  days,  after  her  escape  from  Lochleyen.  Craig- 
nethan  has  long  been  the  property  of  the  Douglas  family.  A 
short  way  beyond,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  riyer,  is  Carfin 
House  (Anderson,  Esq),  and  soon  after  having  passed  the 
village  of  Hazelbank  we  enter  the  plantations  of  Stonebyres 
(Colonel  Douglas). 

The  channel  of  the  river  now  becomes  rugged  and  confined, 
and  the  banks  more  precipitous  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
tourist  reaches  the  Fall  of  Stonebtrbs,  the  first  of  thb 
Falls  ov  thb  Clyde,  in  approaching  from  the  west.  The 
river  here  makes  three  distinct  falls,  being  broken  by  two  pre- 
lecting rocks. 

Passing  on  to  the  village  of  Kirkfieldbank,  on  the  right, 
Kirkfield  (Stein,  Esq.),  on  the  left,  Sunnyside  (Qillespie,  Esq.), 
and  other  elegant  villas,  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  Stonebyres,  crosses  the  Clyde  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
three  arches,  and  enters 

Lanark. 

(3S  milea  from  Glasgow,  and  82  from  Edinburgh,  Caledonian  Railway.) 
[/mi:  Clydeidale.    Population,  500a] 

This  town  is  agreeably  situated  near  the  river  Clyde,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  Falls.  It  is  historically 
interesting  as  the  place  where  the  Scottish  hero  Wallace  com- 
menced his  glorious  exertions  to  free  his  country  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  tradition  points  out  a  number  of  localities  in  the 
vicinity,  identified  with  his  name  and  exploits,  A  statue  of 
the  hero  is  placed  in  a  niche  above  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  parish  church. 

In  visiting  the  Falls  of  Clyde  from  I^nark,  the  tourist 
should  at  once  proceed  to  BovNiRcraoN  Lien  (the  uppermost), 
and  which  is  two  miles  from  Lanark,  by  a  romantic  path 
through  the  grounds  of  Bennington  (Sir  Charles  Ross).  In 
Bennington  House  are  preserved  two  relics  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  a  portrait  of  the  hero,  and  a  very  curious  chair  on 
which  he  is  said  to  have  sat.  Above  the  cataract  the  river 
moves  very  slowly,  but  all  at  once  it  bends  towards  the  north- 
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west,  and  dividing  its  cuxrent  on  either  side  throws  itself  over 
a  perpendicular  rock  of  about  thirty  feet,  into  a  deep  hollow  or 
basin.  A  dense  mist  continually  horers  over  this  boiling 
caldron.  Immediately  below  the  first  fisJl,  the  riyer  hurries 
along  with  prodigious  rapidity,  boiling  and  foaming  over  its 
narrow  and  rocky  channel.  The  banks  are  very  steep,  and,  at 
one  point,  the  river  struggles  through  a  chasm  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  feet. 

Oora  Linn,  the  grandest  of  the  falls,  is  fully  half  a  mile 
below  Bennington  Linn.  The  river  takes  three  distinct  leaps, 
and  falls  altogether  a  height  of  about  eighty-four  feet.  The 
best  view  of  this  magnificent  fall  is  irom  the  semicircular  seat 
on  the  verge  of  the  cliff  opposite.  There  is  a  rustic  staircase, 
leading  to  the  bottom,  partly  formed  of  wood,  and  partly  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  from  which  the  cataract  has  a  very 
magnificent  effect.  Above  is  a  pavUion,  erected  in  1706  by  Sir 
James  Carmichael,  then  of  Bennington,  which  is  fitted  up  with 
mirrors,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  cataract  the  appearance  of 
being  precipitated  upon  the  spectator.  Upon  a  rock  above  the 
fall,  is  the  old  castle  of  Cora,  and,  to  the  right  of  the  castle, 
Oorehouse,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Oorehouse. 

About  half  a  mile  below  Oora  Linn  is  the  viUage  of  New 
Lanark,  originally  established  in  the  year  1783  by  the  bene- 
volent David  Dale  of  Glasgow,  &thei^in-law  of  Robert  Owen. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  2500,  and  are  exclusively 
engaged  in  cotton-spinning. 

Oartland  Orags  and  Wallace's  Oave  form  a  romantic  scene 
on  the  Mouse  Water,  about  a  mile  north-west  from  Lanark. 
The  stream  flows  through  a  deep  chasm,  apparently  formed  by 
an  earthquake,  instead  of  following  what  seems  a  much  more 
natural  channel  a  little  further  to  the  south.  The  rocks  on 
the  north  side  rise  to  the  height  of  about  400  feet.  About  30 
years  ago  a  bridge  was  throvm  across  this  ravine,  consisting  of 
three  arches  of  the  height  of  128  feet.  At  a  little  distance 
below  is  a  narrow  old  bridge  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  a  few  yards  above  the  new 
bridge,  is  the  cave  termed  "  Wallace's  Oave,*'  which  is  pointed 
out  by  tradition  as  the  hiding-place  of  that  hero  after  he  had 
slain  Haselrig  the  Bnglish  sheriff. 

Jerviswood,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  illustrious  patriot,  who 
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was  murdeied  under  the  forms  of  law  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  northward  from  Lanark, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Mouse.  The  attainder  of  Jerviswood 
was  roTersed  hj  the  Convention  Parliament  at  the  Reyolution. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  plantations,  is  Gleghorn,  the  seat  of  Allan  Elliot 
Lockhart,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lee  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Norman  Macdonald  Lockhart, 
Bart.,  is  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Lanark,  situated  in  a 
fair  picturesque  valley  north  of  the  Clyde.  It  has  been 
modernized  in  the  castellated  style,  and  contains  a  good  collec- 
tion of  pictures.  Here  is  kept  the  famous  Lee  Penny,  the  use 
made  of  which  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  novel  of  ''The 
Talisman,"  may  be  familiar  to  the  reader. 

The  tourist  may  prooeed  from  Lanark  to  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, or  Carlisle,  by  Caledonian  Railway. 


GLASGOW— AYR— AND  THE  LAND  OF  BURNS. 

By  the  Qlaagow  and  Aynliire  Bailway.   The  atatioB-hoaBe  at  Glaagow  ia  on  the  weat 
aide  of  Bndge  Street,  Tradeaton,  and  Tery  near  the  "  Ghagow  Bridge." 

On  leaving  Glasgow  the  tourist  passes  an  immense  number  of  cotton 
and  silk  manii&ctories,  iron-works,  and  other  establishments  of  a  similar 
kind,  together  with  a  succession  of  elegant  villas,  belonging  to  the  wealthy 
merchants  and  manufacturers  connected  with  the  city.  About  half  way 
between  Glasgow  and  Paisley  the  ruins  of  Crookston  Castle  are  to  be 
seen  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  south  bank  of  the  White  Cart. 
This  castle  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  Stewarts  of  Lennox,  and 
here  Queen  Mary  resided,  when  reoeiviog  the  addresses  of  Damley.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock. 

Seven  miles  firom  Glasgow  is  the  large  manu&ctnring  town  of 

Paislbt, 

[7  milea  from  Glaagow,  and  83  from  Ayr.    Population,  47»030.    Betomi  one 
member  to  Parliament.    Inn :  The  Saracen'a  Head.] 

a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  which  owes  its  first  existence  to  a  religious 
establishment  founded  about  the  year  lldO,  by  Walter  Stewart,  the  an- 
oestor  of  the  royal  £unOy«of  Scotland.  The  Abbey  Church,  dedicated  to 
St.  James  and  St.  Mirren,  is  an  interesting  object  of  antiquity.  The 
chanoel,  used  as  a  parish  church,  remains  entire,  along  with  the  window  of 
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the  northern  transept  Attached  to  the  south  side  is  a  small  but  lofiy 
chape),  possessing  a  remarkably  tine  echo,  and  containing  a  tomb,  sur- 
mounted by  a  recumbent  female  figure,  usnally  supposed  to  represent  Mar- 
'ory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  wife  of  Walter  Stewart,  founder  of  the 
aobey.  This  lady  was  mother  of  Robert  II.,  tlie  first  of  the  Stewart  line, 
and  was  killed  by  a  iUl  from  her  horse,  at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paisley.  It  suffered  severely  at  the  Reformation,  and  its  immense 
reyenues  became  the  prey  of  several  of  the  nobility.  The  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  abbey  are  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  the 
representative  of  Claud  Hamilton,  the  last  abbot,  and  first  temporal 
superior  of  Paisley,  referred  to  in  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  ballad  of  Cadyow 
Castle,  as 

"Stem  Claud 

Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord." 

It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  last  century  that  Paisley  assumed 
any  importance  as  a  manufacturing  town.  Its  original  manufactures 
were  coarse  checked  linen  cloth,  and  checked  Unen  handkerchiefs,  and 
these  were  succeeded  by  fabrics  of  a  lighter  and  morefancifUl  kind.  About 
the  year  1760,  the  manufacture  of  gauze  was  introduced  in  imitation  of 
the  manufactures  of  Spitalfields,  and  the  experiment  met  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  the  immense  variety  of  elegant  and  richly  ornamented  fabrics 
that  were  issued  from  the  place  surpassed  all  competition.  The  gauze 
trade  now  employs  but  few  hands,  and  shawls  of  silk  and  cotton,  plaids, 
scarfs,  chenile,  and  Canton  crape  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  silks,  and 
Persian  velvets,  are  at  present  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town. 

A  short  distance  from  Paisley,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  straggling 
village  of  Elderslie,  &mous  for  an  oak  in  which,  according  to  tradition, 
Sir  William  Wallace,  the  *<  Knight  of  Elderslie,''  concealed  himself  from 
the  English  troops.  Elderslie  House,  which  stands  at  a  short  distance, 
appears  to  be  of  later  erection  than  the  era  of  the  hero.  About  three 
miles  from  Pabley,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Cart  river,  is 
Johnstone,  a  thriving  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  (pop.  5872).  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  Milliken  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  M.  Napier, 
Bart,  and  Houston  House  (Mrs.  Cunningham).  A  short  way  further  on 
is  the  village  of  Kilbarchan  (pop.  2467).  The  ancient  superiors  of  this 
village  were  the  Sempills  of  Beltrees,  a  family  in  which  poetical  talent 
was  long  hereditary.  Sir  James  Sempill,  ambassador  to  England  in 
1599,  wrote  the  satire  of  "  The  Packman  and  the  Priest."  His  son,  Robert 
Sempill,  was  the  author  of  the  poem  entitled,  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Piper  of  Kilbarchan.*  Francis,  the  son  of  this  poet,  wrote  the  well-known 
songs,  *'  Maggie  Lauder,"  and  **  She  ro«e  and  loot  me  in."  A  few  years 
ago,  a  statue  of  Habbie  Simpson,  the  piper  above  mentioned,  was  affixed 
to  the  steeple  of  the  Town-Hall.  About  two  miles  after  leaving  the 
Cochranemill  Station,  the  line  is  carried  through  a  rich  strath  of  sgreeable 
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appearance.  On  the  right  are  the  extensive  and  highly  ornamented 
pieaaure-grounds  of  Caatle  Semple,  £he  seat  of  Colonel  Harvey,  and  on  the 
left  (above  the  public  road  to  Beith)  the  mins  of  Ellihton  Tower,  fonnerly 
the  seat  of  the  SempiU  family. 

The  tourist  now  reaches  Lochwinnoch  village  [fniu :  The  Black  Bnll ; 
The  Wheat  Sheaf — 15^  miles  from  Glasgow],  situated  on  the  side  of 
Castle  Seniple  Loch,  near  the  bottom  of  a  range  of  hills.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  west  are  Barr  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  Barr  House  (W.  Macdowell,  Esq.)  Castle  Semple 
Loch  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains  three  wooded  islets,  on  one 
of  which  are  the  remains  of  an  old  ancient  fortalice. 

About  18  miles  from  Glasgow  is  Beith,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  which  are 
the  ruins  .of  Giffen  Castle,  formfri}'  a  stronghold  of  the  Montgomerie 
family,  and  further  on,  near  the  Kirer  Garnock,  are  tlie  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Glengamock,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  vUlage  of  Kilbimie,  situated  on  the  sheet  of  water  called  Kilbtmie 
Ijoch,  extending  about  two  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  from  this  and  22  from  Glasgow,  is  the  thriving 
village  of  Dairy,*  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  nearly  surrounded  with 
the  waters  of  the  Garnoch,  Rye,  and  Caaf.    Pop.  2706. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Kilwinning  (the  cell  of  Winning,  a 
saint  who  resided  here  in  the  eighth  century.)  f/»n :  The  Eglintoun  Anna. 
14  miies  from  Ayr,  26  from  Glasgow.  Pop.  8265. f]  Hugh  de  Moreville, 
Lord  of  Cuningham,  in  1107,  founded  the  abbey  for  monks  of  the  Tyro- 
nesian  order,  and  dedicated  it  to  S<(iat  Winning.  The  greater  part  of 
this  splendid  edifice  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  and  a  grant  of 
it  was  made  to  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  ;  but  the  temporalities  were  erected, 
in  1603,  into  a  lordship  in  favour  of  Lord  Eglintoun.  A  party  of  free- 
masons, who  came  from  the  Continent  to  assist  in  the  building  of  this 
monastery,  were  the  first  to  introduce  freemasonry  into  Scotland ;  and  by 
means  of  the  establishment  of  lodges,  the  knowledge  of  their  mysteries 
Y>-as  diflfused  over  the  rest  of  the  country.     Kilwinning  is  also  dlstin- 

*  From  tills  a  branch  line  is  carried  to  Kilmarnock  and  Dumfrips.  Kilmarnock  is 
distinguished  for  its  mnnufactare  of  worsted  shawls,  Brussels  luid  Venetiati  carpets, 
boots,  shoes,  and  some  other  articles;  its  success  in  tlicse  inaiiufaptures  having 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  principal  town  in  Ayrshire  for  size,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion. IIhma:  The  George;  the  Black  BuII.J  Population  31,443.  Within  a  mile 
nuith  of  ttie  town  stand  the  miua  of  Dean  Castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  Karis  of 
Kilm<imock. 

t  Krum  tliis  a  branch  liue  conducts  to  the  town  of  Ardrossan,  a  watering  phure  of 
recent  origin,  and  indebted  for  its  rise  chiefly  to  the  public-spirited  exertions  of  the 
Eglintoun  Isimily.  It  i)088e88<*8  an  excellent  harbour,  constructed  by  one  of  the  late 
Kirls  of  that  family,  who  laid  out  an  enormous  sum  of  money  on  its  erection. 
[Imt ;  Kglintoun  Arms.]  Population  S071.  Steamboats  ply  regularly  from  Ardrossan 
to  .\rran  durin;;  the  suniiucr. 
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guished  as  a  seat  of  archery,  a  company  of  archers  having  been  organiBed 
here  in  1488.  They  hare  a  ciMtom  of  shooting  annnally  for  a  prize  at 
the  popinjay  or  papingo,  a  sport  described  in  the  tale  of  Old  Mortality. 

About  a  mile  from  Kilwinning  is  Eglintonn  Castle,  the  splendid 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun  and  Wintonn.  The  caatle  was  bmlt 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure-grounds. 
The  family  of  Montgomery  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  first  of  the  name 
that  settled  in  Scotland  was  Robert  de  Montgomerie,  who  obtained  from 
Walter,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  a  grant  of  the  barony  of  Eagle- 
sham,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Alexander 
de  Montgomerie  acquired  the  baronies  of  Eglintoun  and  Ardrossan,  by 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Eglin- 
toun. At  the  famous  battle  of  Otterboume,  fought  in  1887,  Henry  Percy, 
the  renowned  Hotspur,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  Hugh  Montgomer}-, 
and,  for  his  ransom,  built  the  Castle  of  Penoon  or  Polnoon,  in  Renfrew- 
shire, which  is  still  the  property  of  the  Eglintoun  family.  In  1488,  tho 
representative  of  the  family  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Montgomery;  and  in  1507-8,  Hugh,  the  third  baron,  was  created  Earl  of 
Eglintoun.  In  1582,  Robert,  the  first  Earl  of  Wintoun,  married  Lady 
Margaret  Montgomery,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh,  third  Earl  of  Eglintoun ; 
and  the  third  son  of  that  marriage.  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Foulstruther, 
was  adopted  into  the  family,  and  became  sixth  Earl  of  Eglintoun.  The 
direct  line  of  the  Wintoun  family  having  failed,  the  present  Earl  of  Eglin- 
toun was,  in  January  1841,  served  heir  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wintoun. 
(See  p.  109.) 

Proceeding  onward,  the  tourist  will  obtain  on  the  right.a  view  of  the 
Island  of  Arran,  with  its  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains.  The  line  next 
crosses  the  Garnoch,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  betwixt  the  parishes 
of  Kilwinning  and  Irvine,  and,  a  little  further  on,  the  river  Irvine  by  an 
elegant  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  town  of  Irvine  carries  on  one  of  the 
largest  trades  in  Scotland  in  the  exportation  of  coal.  [Irmg:  The  King^s 
Arms;  The  Wheat  Sheaf.  10^  miles  from  Ayr,  and  29  from  Glasgow. 
Pop.  7534.]  It  was  the  temporary  residence  of  Bums,  and  the  birth-place 
of  James  Montgomery  the  poet,  and  John  Gait  the  novelist  After  leav- 
ing Irvine  a  view  is  obtained,  on  the  left,  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Dundonald,  standing  on  an  elevated  position,  about  two  miles 
distant,  and  which  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Cochrane.  It 
was  the  property  of  Robert  Stewart,  who,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Marjory 
Bruce,  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne  under  the  title  of  Robert  II. 
Here  he  wooed  and  married  his  first  wife,  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Mure  of 
Rowallan,  and  here  he  died  in  1390.  The  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Eglintoun  in  the  beginning  of  last  century ;  but  the  castle, 
along  with  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  and  five  roods  of  adjoining  land, 
still  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.    In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of 
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an  ancient  cburch  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  called  our  Lady's  Kirk,  where 
James  IV.  oniformlj  made  an  offering,  generally  giving  fborteen  shillinga 
at  a  time. 

Proceeding  southwards  from  this  we  observe  on  a  tongue  of  land  the 
village  of  Troon»  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  superior.  It  is  fre- 
quented as  a  watering  place.  [Inns:  Portland;  CommerciaL] — 6  miles 
from  Ayr,  and  4(  from  Irvine.  The  line  now  passes  very  near  the  sea; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  we  observe,  on  the  left,  Fullarton  House, 
a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  situate  on  a  spacious  lawn.  Two  miles 
onward  is  Monckton  Station  and  village,  and  a  mile  further,  the  small 
burgh  of  Prestwick ;  a  little  beyond  it  are  the  ruins  of  Elingscase,  a 
charitable  institution,  endowed  by  King  Robert  Bruce ;  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  from  Glasgow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  the  county  town  and  royal  burgh  of 

AYR. 

[Hotels  .-The  King*B  Arms ;  The  Ayr  Anns ;  The  Commercial.    Population,  17,624.] 
40  miles  from  Glasgow,  408  miles  from  London. 

Trains  leare  the  SoaUi  Side  Station,  Glasgow,  sereral  times  daily.  Time  occupied 
by  the  trains  about  two  hoars. 

A  steamer  plies  regularly  between  Glasgow  and  Ayr.    See  Time  Tables. 

The  town  of  Ayr  occupies  an  agreeable  situation  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  contains  a  number  of  handsome  public  buildings, 
and  many  of  its  shops  and  dwelling-houses  may  vie  in  elegance 
with  those  'of  the  metropolis.  The  river  Ayr,  which  divides 
Ayr  proper  from  Newton  and  Wallacetown,  rises  on  the  border 
of  the  county,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Muir- 
kirk,  and  has  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles.  It  is  crossed  at 
Ayr  by  two  bridges,  termed  respectively  the  Auld  and  New 
Brigs,  and  noticed  under  these  denominations  by  Bums,  in  his 
poem  of  '^  The  Twa  Brigs."  The  Auld  Brig  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1249-1285)  by  two 
maiden  sisters  of  the  name  of  Lowe,  whose  effigies  were  conse- 
quently  carved  upon  a  stone  in  the  eastern  parapet,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  fabric.  It  is  stated  by  tradition,  that  before 
the  erection  of  this  bridge,  a  ford,  about  two  hundred  yards 
further  up,  called  the  Doocote  Stream,  afforded  the  beat 
passage  which  is  to  be  had  across  the  river  in  this  quarter. 
The  new  bridge  was  erected  in  1788,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Provost  Ballantyne,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
Burns  dedicated    the  poem  of   '<The    Twa    Brigs."      The 
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"  BuDgeon  Clock,"  alluded  to  in  the  poem,  was  placed  at  the 
top  of  an  old  steeple  in  the  Sandgate,  but  was  taken  down  in 
1826.  The  '^  Wallace  Tower*'  was  a  rude  old  building,  which 
stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  High  Street,  at  the  head  of  a 
lane  named  the  Mill  Vennel.  It  was  in  this  tower,  according 
to  tradition,  that  Wallace  was  confined.  Hayiog  become 
ruinous,  it  was  taken  down  in  1835,  and  a  Qothic  structure 
erected  on  its  site,  containing  at  the  top  the  clock  and  bells  of 
the  dungeon  steeple,  and  ornamented  in  front  by  a  statue  of 
Wallace  executed  by  Mr.  Thom,  the  well-known  self-taught 
sculptor.  Another  statue  of  this  hero  was  placed  by  a  citizen 
of  Ayr,  on  the  front  of  a  dwelling-house,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancieiit  court-house  of  Ayr,  supposed  to  have  been 
that  in  which,  according  to  Blind  Harry,  the  Scottish  Lords 
were  treacherou«lj  banged. 

The  fort  of  Ayr  vas  built  by  Oliyer  Cromwell,  in  1652,  upon 
a  level  piece  of  ground  between  the  town  and  the  sea.  A  few 
fragments  of  the  ramparts  still  remain,  together  with  an  old 
tower,  which  fonned  part  of  St.  John's  Church,  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  has  been  recently  modernized  and  fitted 
up  as  a  residence  for  the  present  proprietor.  Cromwell  inclosed 
this  church  within  the  walls  of  his  citadel,  and  turned  it  into 
an  armoury,  but,  as  a  compensation  to  the  inhabitants,  he  gave 
j£l50  towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Old  Church  of  Ayr, 
on  the  site  of  a  Dominican  monastery,  remarkable  in  history 
as  the  place  where  Robert  Bruce  held  the  Parliament  which 
settled  his  succession.  The  only  memorial  now  existing  of  this 
monastery  is  in  th^  name  of  a  spring  called  the  Friar's  Well, 
which  runs  through  the  churchyard  into  the  riyer.  The  Old 
Church  still  contains  the  same  seats  and  galleries  with  which 
it  was  originally  fitted  up.  At  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
fort,  close  upon  the  harbour,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Ayr,  built  by  William  the  Lion,  who  erected 
Ayr  into  a  royal  burgh. 

The  Cross  of  Ayr,  an  elegant  structure  in  the  form  of  a 
hexagon,  which  stood  where  Sandgate  Street  meets  High  Street, 
was  removed  when  the  New  Bridge  was  built  in  1788. 
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Following  the  road  from  Ayr,  a  short  distance  from  the 

town,  there  is  a  hill  called  Barnweil,  which  is  said  to  have 

derived  its  name   from  the  circumstance  th^t  Wallace,  on 

leaving  Ayr,  after  having,  in  revenge  for   the  treacherous 

slaughter  of  his  friend,  set  on  fire  the  bams  in  which  the  En|^- 

lish  soldiery  were  inclosed,  paused  on  this  spot  to  look  back 

upon  the  conflagration,  and  remark^,  "  The  Bams  o*  Ayr  burn 

well."     There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  accuracy 

of  this  traditionary  etymology,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the 

name  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the 

ground.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alio  way  Kirk  are  the  various 

localities  mentioned  in  "Tam  o' Shanter's  *'  route.     At  the 

distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  a  bridge, 

called  Slaphouse  Bridge,  is 

"TlieFopa, 
Where  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  Bmoored." 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  "  Ford,"  and  about 
twenty  from  the  road,  in  the  plot  of  ground  behind  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Roselle  gamekeeper,  is 

"  The  meiklo  sUne, 
Where  drunken  Charlie  brak'a  neck  bane." 

Passing  on  the  left  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Roselle  (Lady 
Jane  Hamilton),  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  Ayr,  reaches  the  cottage  where  Bums  was  bom  on 
the  25th  of  January  1 759.  The  original  erection  was  a  cla^ 
bigging^  consisting  of  two  apartments,  the  kitchen  and  the 
spencfy  or  sitting  room.  The  cottage  was  built  on  part  of  seven 
acres  of  ground,  of  which  Bums'  father  took  a  perpetual  lease 
from  Dr.  Campbell,  physician  in  Ayr,  with  the  view  of  com- 
mencing business  as  nurseryman  and  gardener.  Having  built 
this  house  with  his  own  hands,  he  married,  in  December  1757, 
Agnes  Brown,  the  mother  of  the  poet ;  and  having  been 
engaged  by  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Doonholm  as  his  gardener  and 
overseer,  he  abandoned  his  design  of  forming  a  nursery,  but 
continued  to  reside  in  the  cottage  till  1766.  On  removing 
to  Lochlee,  he  sold  his  leasehold  to  the  Corporation  of  Shoe- 
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makers  in  Ayr,  to  whom  the  house  and  ground  still  belong. 
The  cottage  remains  in  its  pristine  integrity  ;  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  kitchen  is  shown  a  recess,  where  the  poet  was  bom. 
The  bedstead  may  now  be  seen  at  Brownhill  Inn,  near  Thorn- 
hill,  Dumfriesshire. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  the  cottage, 
on  an  eminence,  stands  the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  which 
William  Bums  rented  on  leaving  the  cottage  at  Whitsuntide 
1766. 

Proceeding  towards  Bums*  Monument,  we  perceive  in  a 
field  a  single  tree,  enclosed  with  a  paling,  the  last  remnant  of 
a  group  which  covered 

*' The  Cairn 
Where  hnnters  fand  the  miirder'd  bairn." 

The  position  of  the  "cairn,"  and  also  of  the  "ford,''  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  highway,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  tbe 
old  road  from  Ayr,  by  which  the  poet  supposed  his  hero  to 
have  approached  AUoway  Kirk,  was  to  the  west  of  the  present 
line.     We  now  reach 

'<  AUoway*!  auld  haunted  Idrk." 

This  interesting  building  has  long  been  roofless,  but  the  walls 
are  pretty  well  preserved,  and  it  still  retains  its  bell  at  the  east 
end.  The  woodwork  has  all  been  taken  away  to  form  snuff- 
boxes and  other  memorials  of  this  celebrated  spot. 

In  the  area  of  the  kirk,  the  late  Lord  Alio  way,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  tbe  Court  of  Session,  was  interred  ;  and  near  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  Bums'  father,  marked 
by  a  plain  tombstone,  a  renewal  of  the  original  stone,  which 
had  been  demolished  and  carried  away  in  fragments.  "  The 
churchyard  of  Alio  way,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  "  has  now 
become  fashionable  with  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  Its 
little  area  is  absolutely  crowded  with  modem  monuments, 
referring  to  persons,  many  of  whom  have  been  brought  from 
considerable  distances  to  take  their  rest  in  this  doubly  conse- 
crated ground." 

A  few  yards  to  the  west  of  Alloway  Kirk  a  well  trickles 
down  into  the  Doon,  where  formerly  stood  the  thom  on  which 

"  Mango's  mither  hang*d  heneL" 

In  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  Alloway  Kirk  is  Cambusdoon, 
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(Mr.  Baird  of  Gkurtsherrie),  and  formerly  the  property  of  Lord 
Nigel  Kennedy.  The  present  proprietor  has  rebuilt  the  mansion , 
and  changed  the  name  of  Uie  estate,  which  was  Craigweil. 
The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  walks,  parterres,  bowers,  and  jets 
d^eaUy  with  a  rare  degree  of  elegance — furnishing  altogether  a 
spot  which  the  Graces  might  delight  to  dwell  in,  and  realising 
all  that  wealth  and  a  refined  taste  can  command.  Farther  west 
is  the  old  castle  of  Newark,' which  has  been  renovated,  or,  we 
may  almost  say,  rebuilt,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa.  It  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Doon,  on  the  brow  of  the  brown  hills  of 
Oarrick,  and  presents  a  view  of  rare  expanse,  loveliness,  and 
variety,  both  landward  and  seaward. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  kirk  is  the  "  Auld  Brig"  of 
Doon,  which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  tale  of  Tarn  o' 
Shanter.  The  age  of  the  structure  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
evidently  of  great  antiquity.  The  '*  New  Bridge,"  which  has 
been  built  since  the  time  of  Bums,  stands  about  a  hundred 
yards  below  the  Old.  The  tasteful  cottage  between  the  Kirk 
and  the  Bridge  belongs  to  Mr.  David  An  Id,  to  whom  the  admirers 
of  the  Ayrshire  bard  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  unwearied  zeal 
and  fine  taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  adorning  the  grounds 
of  the  monument,  which  stands  directly  over  the  bridge.*  The 
project  of  this  erection  originated  with  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell  of  Auchinleck.  It  was  designed  by  Thomas  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  architect,  Edinburgh,  and  cost  upwards  of  ^3300 ;  and 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  26th  January  1820.  The 
grounds  around  it  measure  about  an  acre  and  a  rood,  and  are 
very  tastefully  laid  out.  In  a  circular  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor  there  are  exhibited  several  articles  appropriate  to 
the  place — various  editions  of  the  poet's  works,  a  snuff-box 
made  from  the  wood-work  of  AUoway  Kirk,  a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal portraits  of  Bums  by  Nay  smith,  etc.,  and  the  bible  given 
by  Bums  to  his  Highland  Mary.  The  possessor  of  these 
interesting  relics  having  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1834,  they 
were  purchased  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  Montreal  for  £26, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Provost  of  Ayr,  to  be  presented  in  their 

*  Clote  beside  the  end  of  the  bridge  is  a  neat  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of 
tonriata,  and  In  the  garden  connected  witii  it  there  ia  a  grotto  honae,  which  ia  a  perfect 
gem  of  ita  kind.  Thia  grotto  is  aitnated  on  the  ahelring  bank  of  the  Doon,  between 
the  old  and  new  bridgea,  and  ia  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  octagon,  the  walls  of  which, 
both  external  and  internal,  are  studded  with  marine  shells  from  every  clime. 
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rnHBeto  the  trustees  for  the  moframent.  This  was  accordingly 
done  on  the  25th  of  January  1841,  the  anniversary  of  the  poet's 
birth-day.  From  the  base  of  the  columns  a  view  is  obtained  of 
the  8urroun(iing  scenery  ;  and  in  a  small  grotto,  at  the  south  side 
of  the  enclosed  ground,  are  shown  the  two  far-famed  statues 
of  Tam  o'  Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie,  by  Mr.  Thorn  of  Ayr. 

The  Doon,  to  which  the  writings  of  Bums  have  giyen  such 
celebrity,  takes  its  rise  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  eight 
miles  in  length,  which  is  situated  in  the  great  mineral  district 
of  Dalmellington.*  It  has  a  course  of  eighteen  miles,  through- 
out which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of  Oar- 
rick  and  Kyle.  The  scenery  of  the  Ness  Glen,  through  which 
the  riyer  runs  immediately  after  issuing  from  the  lake,  is  woody 
and  picturesque,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  pic-nic  parties. 
Colonel  Gathcart  of  Oraigingillan,  with  a  praiseworthy  liber- 
ality, allows  visitors  to  pass  through  his  grounds  on  their  way 
to  the  loch,  which  is  two  miles  from  Dalmellington,  On  a 
small  island,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  Loch  Doon,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of  considerable  strength,  which 
figured  in  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
time  of  Robert  Bruce.  Sir  Ohrystal  Seton,  that  hero's  brother- 
in-law,  took  refuge  in  this  fortress  after  the  defeat  at  Methven, 
June  1306.  When  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
Sir  Ohrystal  was  taken,  and  barbarously  put  to  death  at  Dum- 
fries, by  command  of  King  Edward. 

William   Bums,  on  the  death   of  his  landlord,  Provost 

Ferguson,  removed  from  Mount  Oliphant,  in  1777,  to  Lochlee, 

situate  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  and  about  three  miles  from 

the  village  of  that  name.     While  residing  in  this  farm.  Burns 

established  a  Bachelor's  Olub  in  Tarbolton,  in  the  latter  part 

of  the  year  1780  ;  and  here,  in  1783,  he  was  initiated  into  the 

mysteries  of  freemasonry.     About  two  hundred  yards  north  of 

the  village,  on  the  road  leading  to  Galston,  lies  the  scene  of 

"Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook."     '* Willie's  Mill,"  alluded  to  in 

the  poem,  was  the  Mill  of  Tarbolton,  situated  on  the  Faile, 

about  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  village,  and  was  called  by 

the  name  used  in  the  poem,  in  consequence  of  its  being  then 

occupied  by  William  Muir,  a  friend  of  the  Bums  family. 

*  Dalmellington  may  be  rearihed  from  Ayr  by  raflway  (fifteen  miles).    Near  it  are 
the  extensive  iron  foundries  of  the  Metsn.  Honldsworth  and  Co. 
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About  half  a  mile  from  Tarbolton  stands  the  mansion-house 
of  Coilsfield,  designated  bj  Bums  '*  the  Castle  o*  Montgomery," 
from  its  being  in  his  time  the  residence  of  Colonel  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, afterwards  Earl  of  Eglintoun.  Here  Mary  Campbell, 
Bums'  "  Highland  Mary,"  lived  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
dairymaid.  In  this  neighbourhood,  near  the  junction  of  the 
riyulet  Faile  with  the  Ayr,  was  the  scene  of  the  parting  which 
the  poet  has  described  in  such  exquisite  terms.  In  the  antici- 
pation of  her  marriage  with  Burns,  Mary  resolved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  relations  in  Argyleshire.  Previous  to  her  departure, 
she  met  her  lover  on  a  Sunday  in  May,  and  at  their  parting, 
^*  standing  one  on  each  side  of  a  small  brook,  they  laved  their 
hands  in  the  stream,  and,  holding  a  Bible  between  them,  pro- 
nounced a  vow  of  eternal  constancy.''  This  was  their  last 
meeting.  In  returning  from  her  visit  of  filial  duty,  Mary 
Campbell  fell  sick  and  died  at  Greenock.  This  event  produced 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  Burns,  and  he  has  given 
utterance  to  his  feelings  in  some  of  the  finest  and  most  touching 
verses  he  has  ever  written.  That  "  noblest  of  all  his  ballads," 
as  the  Address  'Ho  Mari/  in  Heaven^  has  justly  been  desig- 
nated, was  composed  at  Kllisland,  in  1789,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  he  heard  of  the  death  of  bis  early  love. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Mrs.  Bums  to  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  "  Bums  spent  that  day,  though  labouring  under  a  cold, 
in  the  usual  work  of  his  harvest,  and  apparently  in  excellent 
spirits.  But  as  the  twilight  deepened,  he  appeared  to  grow 
*  very  sad  about  something,'  and  at  length  wandered  out  into 
the  barnyard,  to  which  his  wife,  in  her  anxiety  for  his  health, 
followed  him,  entreating  him  in  vain  to  observe  that  frost  had 
set  in,  and  to  return  to  the  fireside.  On  being  again  and  again 
requested  to  do  so,  he  always  promised  compliance — but  still 
remained  where  he  was,  striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  con- 
templating the  sky  which  was  singularly  clear  and  starry.  At 
last  Mrs.  Burns  found  him  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet,  '  that  shone  like  another 
moon,'  and  prevailed  on  him  to  come  in.  Immediately,  on 
entering  the  house,  he  called  for  his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly 
as  they  now  stand,  with  all  the  ease  of  one  copying  from 
memory,  the  sublime  and  pathetic  verses — 
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"Hum  lingering  bUt,  vith  lessening  ray, 
That  loveat  to  greet  the  earl  j  morn. 
Again  thou  nshereat  in  the  day 
My  Maxy  from  my  sonl  was  torn. 

O,  Mary  t  dear  departed  shade, 

WLere  is  thy  plaee  of  blissftil  rest? 
See'st  thon  thy  lorer  lowly  laid, 

Hear*st  thon  the  groans  that  rend  bis  breast,"  etc. 

"  Thh,"  observes  Mr,  Carruthers  in  his  *  HigUand  Note- 
Book,'  ''is  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  passage  in  all  Bums* 
life.  His  after-loves  were  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  his  passion 
for  Highland  Mary  was  as  pure  as  it  was  fervent  and  lasting. 
It  dawned  upon  him  at  the  most  susceptible  period  of  life ;  it 
led  in  enchantment  upon  scenes  and  objects  which  he  had 
previously  looked  upon  with  coldness  or  aversion — it  gave  a 
fine  tone  of  humanity  to  his  whole  moral  being.  Let  us  not 
admit  the  dictum  of  Byron,  that  the  '  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in 
blood,'  since  in  peasant  life,  among  the  woods  of  Ayr,  was 
nursed  in  solitude  and  obscurity,  a  passion  as  deep,  and  thril- 
ling, and  romantic,  as  the  loves  of  Tasso  or  Petrarch,  and  im- 
measurably beyond  those  of  Sidney  and  Waller.  Sacharissa 
and  the  fair  ones  of  Arcadia  must  yield  to  the  dairymaid  of 
Montgomery  Castle." 

According  to  unvarying  tradition,  Ooilsfield  derives  its 

designation  from  "  Auld  King  Coil,"  who  is  supposed  to  have 

left  his  name  to  this  whole  district  of  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  to 

the  rivulet  of  Coyl  and  the  parish  of  Coylton.     He  is  said  to 

have  been  overthrown  and  slain  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  a 

bloody  battle  with  Fergus  King  of  Scots.     This  statement 

receives  some  countenance  from  the  fact  that  in  May  1837, 

several  urns,  and  a  stone  grave  containing  some  bones,  were  dug 

up  in  a  circular  mound  near  Coilsfield,  where,  according  to 

unvarying  tradition,  the  remains  of  "Auld  King  Coil**  were 

deposited.    Bums  alludes  to  this  tradition  in  his  poem  of  "  The 

Vision." 

"  There  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  shade, 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race  por^y'd 
In  colours  strong ; 
Bold,  soldier-featnred,  nndismay'd. 
They  strode  along.'* 
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The  *' martial  race"  here  referred  to  are  the  Montgomeries. 
Ooilsfield  is  now  the  property  of  William  Paterson,  Esq.,  who 
has  restored  its  old  name  of  "  Montgomerie." 

On  the  death  of  William  Bums,  his  widow  and  family  re- 
moved to  Mossgiel^  a  farm  about  a  mile  north  of  Mauchline, 
which  the  poet  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had  taken  some  months 
before  the  death  of  their  father.     Here  Bums  lived  during  the 
period  of  his  life,  extending  from  his  25th  to  his  28th  year,  and 
here  he  vrrote  bis  principal  poems.    The  spence  of  this  farm- 
house is  the  scene  described  in  the  opening  of  *'  The  Vision/' 
and  in  the  '^  stableloft,*'  where  he  slept,  many  of  his  most 
admired  poems  were  written.    Mauchline,  which  "  appropriated 
a  large  share  of  the  notice  of  the  poet  during  his  residence  at 
Mossgiel,'*  lies  about  nine  miles  from  Kilmarnock  and  eleven  from 
Ayr.    It  is  situated  on  the  face  of  a  slope,  about  a  mile  from  the 
river  Ayr,  and  contains  upwards  of  1300  inhabitants.    It  was  the 
scene  of  the  "  Holy  Fair,"  and  of  the  *'  Jolly  Beggars,"  and 
here  dwelt  John  Dow,  Nanse  Tinnock,  '^  Daddy  Auld,"  and 
other  characters  who    figured   conspicuously  in  the   poet's 
writings.     The  churchyard  was  the  scene  of  the  '^  Holy  Fair," 
but  the  present  church  is  a  recent  substitute  for  the  old  barn- 
like edifice  which  existed  in  Bums'  time.     Near  the  church  is 
"  the  Whitefoord  Arms  Inn,"  where  Bums  wrote,  on  a  pane  of 
glass,  the  well-known  amusing  epitaph  on  the  landlord  John 
Dow.    Nearly  opposite  the  churchyard  gate  is  the  house  of 
'*  Auld  Nanse  Tinnock,"  bearing  over  the  door  the  date  1744. 
"  It  is  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  **  that  Nancy  could 
never  understand  how  the  poet  should  have  talked  of  enjoying 
himself  in  her  house  three  times  a  week, — *  the  lad,'  she  said, 
^  hardly  ever  drank  three  half-mutchkins  under  her  roof  in  his 
life.' "     The  cottage  of  Poosie  Nansie,  the  scene  of  the  ''  Jolly 
Beggars,"  is  also  pointed  out.    Close  behind  the  churchyard  is 
the  house  in  which  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  early  friend  of 
Bums,  lived,  and  here  is  shown  the  room  in  which  Bums  com- 
posed the  satirical  poem  entitled  '*  The  Calf."    This  room  is 
further  remarkable  as  the  one  in  which  the  poet  was  married. 
The  scenes  of  some  of  Bums'  most  admired  lyrics  are  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Mauchline, 
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The  '*  Braes  of  Ballochmjle,*'  the  scene  of  his  beautiful 
song  entitled  "  the  Lass  o'  Ballochm jle/'  are  situated  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Mossgiel,  and  extend  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ajr.  between  the  village  of  Oatrine  and 
Howford  Bridge.  They  form  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds 
connected  with  Ballochmyle  House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Alexander. 
Ballochmyle  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  Whitefoords, 
an  old  and  once  powerful  Ayrshire  family.  Colonel  Allan 
Whitefoord,  one  of  the  members  of  this  family,  was  the  original 
of  the  character  of  Colonel  Talbot,  described  in  the  novel  of 
Warerley.  Another  of  them,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  "the  best 
natured  man  with  the  worst  natured  muse,"  has  been  im- 
mortalised by  Goldsmith  in  a  postscript  to  his  witty  poem 
entitled  "  Retaliation."  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  in  the  time  of  Bums,  having  been 
forced  to  part  with  his  estate  in  consequence  of  declining 
circumstances,  Bums  wrote  some  plaintive  verses  on  the 
occasion,  referring  to  the  grief  of  Maria  Whitefoord,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Cranstoun,  on  leaving  the  family  inheritance. 

"  Throngli  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 
Heracl'  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while, 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 
Fareweel  the  braes  of  Ballochmyle. 

lx)w  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers, 

Again  ye'll  flonrish  fresh  and  fair ; 
Yc  birdies  dumb  in  withering  bowers, 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  vocal  air. 

But  here,  nlas  !  for  me  nae  mair 

Shall  birdie  charm,  or  flowret  smile ; 
Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Air-^ 

Fareweel,  fareweel,  sweet  Ballochmyle.*' 

Ballochmyle  was  purchased  by  Claud  Alexander,  Esq., 
and  shortly  after  that  gentleman  had  taken  possession  of  the 
mansion,  his  sister  Miss  Wilhelmina  Alexander,  a  famed  beauty, 
walking  out  along  the  braes  one  evening  in  July  1786, 
encountered  Bums,  with  his  shoulder  placed  against  one  of 
the  trees.  The  result  was,  that  the  poet,  during  his  homeward 
walk,  composed  the  well-known  song  entitled  ''  The  Lass  o* 
Ballochmyle."  The  spot  where  Miss  Alexander  met  the  poet 
is  now  distinguished  by  a  rustic  grotto  or  moss-house,  oraa- 
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mented  with  appropriate  devices  ;  and  on  a  tablet  in  the  back 
there  is  inscribed  a  fac-simile  of  two  of  the  Terses  of  the  poem, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  holograph  of  the  author.  Near  Balloch- 
myle  is  the  manufacturing  village  of  Oatrine,  at  one  time  the 
seat  of  Dr.  Stewart,  and  of  his  son,  the  celebrated  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart.  To  them  Bums  alludes  in  the  following 
stanza  in  "  The  Vision :  ** 

*'  Witb  deep-Btruck  reyerential  awe, 
The  leumed  ure  and  son  I  saw, 
To  Nature's  Ood  and  liatoie's  law 

The  J  gave  their  lore ; 
Thia  all  its  sooree  and  end  to  draw, 

That  to  adore." 

Barskimming  House  (the  property  of  Sir  William  Miller 
of  Glenlee,  Bart.)  stands  between  the  Tillages  of  Tarbolton 
and  Mauchline,and  occupies  a  romantic  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ayr.  The  scenery  of  the  river  aft  this  spot  is  remarkably 
beautiful.  Barskimming,  smd  its  late  proprietor.  Lord  President 
Miller,  are  thus  alluded  to  iu  the  above-mentioned  poem  : — 

"Tlirongh  many  a  wild  romantic  grove, 
Near  many  a  hermit-fanded  core, 
Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  lore ; 

In  musing  mood. 
An  aged  judge  I  saw  him  rove, 
Dispensing  good. 

A  short  distance  further  up  the  river,  at  the  point  where 
the  Lugar  joins  the  Ayr,  is  the  spot  where  Bums  composed 
the  poem  entitled 

*'  Man  was  made  to  monm." 

The  sea-coast  to  the  south  of  Ayr,  which  is  bold  and  rocky, 
presents  several  picturesque  and  interesting  features.  About 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  this  direction,  and  forming  an  agree- 
able walk  from  Ayr,  are  the  ruins  of  Greenan  Castle,  over- 
hanging the  sea,  and  affording  an  extensive  seaward  prospect. 
Mention  is  made  of  it  in  a  charter  granted  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Lion. 

Dunure  Castle,  a  tall  empty  tower,  occupying  a  commanding 
situation  on  this  rugged  coast,  stands  about  five  miles  further 
along  the  coast,  round  the  heads  of  Ayr,  and  not  far  from  the 
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mouth  of  the  Dood.  It  ftppears  to  have  beeD  the  first  mausioa 
of  anj  consequence  possessed  bj  the  family  of  Kennedy,  and 
was  the  place  where,  in  1570,  Oilbert,  fourth  £arl  of  Cassillis, 
confined  Allen  Stewart,  Commendator  of  the  Abbej  of  Cross- 
raguel ;  tui,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  turrender  his 
lands,  roasted  him  before  a  slow  fire,  till  pain  obliged  him  to 
complj.  This  castle,  which  has  been  in  ruins  since  the  seven- 
teenth ceatur;,  now  gives  a  territorial  designation  to  a  branch 
of  the  family  of  Kennedy. 

Colzeaa,  or  Colyean  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  Archibald, 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and  twelfth  Earl  of  Cassillis,  is  situate  about 
three  miles  further  along  the  Carriclc  coast,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  Kirkoswald.  This  magnificent  and 
picturesque  mansion  was  built  in  1777  by  David  tenth  Karl,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  House  of  the  Cove,  erected  about  the  middle 
of  the  siiteenth  century  by  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy,  second  son 
of  Qilbert  Earl  of  Cassillis.     It  stands  upon  the  verge  of  a 
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great  basaltic  cliff  OYerhanging  the  sea,  and  presents  along  the 
verge  of  a  precipice  a  range  of  lofty  castellated  masses,  with 
Gothic  windows,  a  splendid  terraced  garden  in  front,  a  bridge 
of  approach  and  offices  in  corresponding  style  at  a  little  dis- 
tance to  the  left,  the  whole  covering  an  area  of  four  acres,  and 
conveying  a  most  imposing  impression  of  baronial  dignity, 
affluence,  and  taste.  The  interior  of  the  castle  contains  an 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  arms  and  armour. 

The  Kennedys  have  long  held  a  prominent  place  among  the 
aristocracy  of  Ayrshire.     According  to  the  old  rhyme, 

"  Twirt  Wigton  and  the  town  o*  Ayr, 
Port-Patrick  and  the  Cmires  of  Cree, 
Nac  man  need  think  for  to  bide  there, 
Unless  he  court  wi'  Kennedy." 

This  powerful  race  was  first  ennobled,  in  1466,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Kennedy  ;  in  1510  they  attained  the  dignity  of  Earls 
of  Oassillis ;  and  in  1831,  Archibald  the  twelfth  Earl  was 
created  Marquis  of  Ailsa.  The  main  line  of  the  Cassillis  family 
became  extinct  in  1759,  and  the  title  and  family  estates  became 
the  inheritance  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Oolzean,  who  accord- 
ingly became  ninth  Earl  of  Oassillis.  He  was  descended  from 
Sir  T.  Kennedy,  who  was  assassinated  near  the  town  of  Ayr, 
May  12th,  1602,  by  Kennedy  of  Bargeny,  at  the  instigation  of 
Mure  of  Auchindrane,  a  deed  which  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  drama  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Directly  underneath  the  castle  are  the  Coves  of  Oolzean,  six 
in  number.  According  to  popular  report,  they  are  a  favourite 
haunt  of  fairies,  and  are  known  to  have  afforded  shelter,  after 
the  Revolution,  ,to  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of  Golzean,  who 
acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a  persecutor  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  YII.  Colzean  and  the  Cove 
are  alluded  to  by  Bums  in  his  '*  Halloween.** 

Tumberry  Castle, 

"  Where  Bruce  once  mled  the  martial  ranks. 
And  shook  the  Carrick  spear," 

stands  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Colzean.  It  was  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ''  the  principal  house  in  Car- 
rick, and  the  seat  of  a  powerful  race  of  native  chiefs,  derived 
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from  Fergus,  Lord  of  GTalloway,  and  designated  Earls  of  Oar- 
rick,  who  possessed  the  supreme  influence  in  this  mountainous 
region  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Kennedys.*'  In  1271,  Bobert 
Bruce,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Annandale,  married  the  widowed 
Countess  of  Carrick,  to  whom  the  earldom  had  descended. 
From  this  union  sprung  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  who, 
if  not  born  in  Tumberrj  Castle,  must  have  spent  many  of  his 
youthful  years  in  it.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place  that  a  fire,*  accidentally  kindled,  was  mistaken  by  the 
hero  for  an  appointed  signal,  and  caused  him  to  cross  the  sea 
from  Arran  to  Carrick,  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  On  landing,  the  mistake  was  discovered,  but  he 
nevertheless  determined  to  proceed  with  the  enterprise ;  and 
though  he  was  not  immediately  successful  in  his  exertions  for 
the  liberation  of  Scotland  from  the  English  yoke,  he  was  never 
again  forced  to  leave  the  country  till  this  object  was  attained. 

The  top  of  the  rock  on  which  Tumberry  is  built  is  about 
eighteen  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  ruin,  rising  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  has  a  majestic  appearance 
from  the  sea.  Around  the  castle  of  Tumberry  was  a  level  plain 
of  about  two  miles  in  extent,  forming  the  Castle  Park,  and 
there  could  be  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  copsewood  and 
verdure  of  this  extensive  meadow  before  it  was  invaded  by  the 
ploughshare.  Tumberry  is  still  enumerated  (under  the  deno- 
mination of  Carrick)  among  the  royal  palaces  of  Scotland.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 

Ailsa  Craig,  a  huge  rock  which  rises  sheer  out  of  the  sea, 
presents  a  striking  appearance  from  the  shore,  as  it  is  1103  feet 
in  height,  and  about  two  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
Its  nearest  distance  to  land  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  coast 


*  The  only  tradition  now  remembered  of  the  landing  of  Robert  Bruce  in  Carrick 
relates  to  the  fire  seen  by  him  from  the  iale  of  Arran.  It  ia  itiU  generally  reported 
and  religiously  beUeved  by  many,  that  this  fire  was  xeally  the  work  of  supernatural 
power,  unassisted  by  the  hand  of  any  mortal  being ;  and  it  is  said,  that  for  several 
centuries  the  flame  rose  yearly  on  Uie  same  hoar  of  the  same  night  of  the  year  on 
which  the  king  first  saw  it  from  the  turrets  of  Brodick  Castle ;  and  some  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  if  the  exact  time  were  known  it  would  be  still  seen.  That  this 
superstitions  notion  is  Tcry  ancient,  is  evident  from  the  plttce  where  the  fire  is  said 
to  hare  appeared  being  called  the  Bogle's  Brae  b^ond  the  remembrance  of  man. — 
See  Lori  of  the  IHa, 
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ne&r  QiTrnn.  The  tuidb  of  a  tower,  of  three  etorejs,  are  to  be 
seen  perched  npon  it.  It  is  the  propertj  of  the  Muquis  ot 
Ails&,  who  takes  from  it  his  title  fts  a  British  Peer.  Its 
principal  productions  are  solan  geese,  goats,  and  rabbits.  Ailsa 
Craig  is  noticed  by  Bums  in  his  song  of  "Duncan  Qraj." 
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The  intercourse  between  Qlasgow  and  the  southern  counties 
of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigton,  is  now  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  Caledonian,  and  by  the  Qlasgow,  Dumfries,  and 
Carlisle  Railways  ;  and  although  this  part  of  Scotland  cannot 
boast  those  remarkably  picturesque  features  which  distinguish 
the  more  northern  districts,  still  it  possesses  many  interesting 
and  characteristic  features,  which  render  it  attractive  to  the 
tourist.  By  an  inspection  of  the  map,  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  order  to  visit  this  south-western  portion  of  Scotland,  the 
most  natural  and  convenient  starting-point  is  the  town  of 

DUMFRIES. 

IHoteh  i  King's  ArmB ;  CommerriaL    Population,  13,166.] 
S3  miles  from  Carlisle,  92  from  Glasgow,  93  from  Newcastle,  333  from  London. 

Distinctly  traceable  as  is  the  antiquity  of  Dumfries,  it  was 
not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  it  became  a  royal  burgh, 
About  seventy  years  afterwards,  Devorgilla,  daughter  of  Alan, 
last  lord  of  Galloway,  and  mother  of  John  Baliol,  erected  a 
monastery  for  Franciscan  friars,  and  about  the  same  time 
built  a  bridge  across  the  Nith,  with  a  view  to  endow,  by 
tollage  and  other  dues,  the  religious  foundation.  This  won- 
derful structure,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  bridge  in  Scotland 
(excepting  the  vestiges  of  Roman  arch-work),  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  thirteen  arches,  with  a  barrier  in  the  centre  ;  but 
for  some  years  they  have  been  reduced  to  six,  and  it  is  now 
only  crossed  by  foot  passengers.  Castledyke  ranks  as  a  second 
antiquity,  bearing,  as  it  still  does,  its  original  name,  although 
now  private  property,  and,  in  proportion  to  extent,  one  of  the 
loveliest  residences  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Traces  of  its 
ancient  fosses  still  remain,  and  a  moat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  upon  which  sentinels  were  stationed  to  sound  the 
alarum  in  times  of  danger.     Another  strong  castle  stood  on  the 
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glazed  windows  of  which  the  poet  with  ft  diamond  pencil 
inscribed  ft  copy  of  the  familiar  yerses,*  beginning  with : — 

"  life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprang  from  night j  in  darknns  lost; 
Hope  not  Btinsliine  erery  hour, 
fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 
Stranger  go }  Heaven  be  thy  guide, 
Quod  the  Beadsman  of  Nidside." 

At  a  short  distance  from  Friar's  Oarse  is  Blackwood  (William 
Copland,  Esq.),  a  finely  situated  residence. 

Arriying  at  Olosebum  Station,  11|  miles  from  Dumfries, 
there  will  be  obseryed  on  the  right  Wallace  Hall  (Dr.  0.  Tait 
Ramage),  and  the  Academy  of  Wallace  Hall,  a  liberally 
endowed  and  excellently  conducted  educational  establishment. 
At  a  short  distance  are  the  manse  and  church  of  Olosebum, 
pleasantly  situated.  Closebum  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Menteath,  Bart.,  and  recently  purchased  by  Douglas 
Baird,  Esq.,  is  a  beautiful  property.  In  its  yicinity  is  Crickope 
LiDU,  a  romantic  dell,  much  yisited  by  loyers  of  the  picturesque. 
Two  miles  from  Closebum  is  the  yillage  of  Thomhill ;  and  here 
those  proposing  to  yisit  Drumlanrig  Castle  leaye  the  railway. 

Drumlanrig  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  occupies  a  noble  position 
on  a  piece  of  rising  ground  four  miles  from  Thomhill.  The 
park  with  which  it  is  surrounded  is  of  great  extent  aud  beauty, 
and  is  watered  by  the  riyer  Nith,  one  of  the  most  charming 
riyers  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Taken  as  a  whole,  there  are 
few  noblemen's  seats  possessing  such  marked  and  commanding 
features  as  Drumlanrig.  In  style  of  architecture,  the  castle 
closely  approximates  to  Heriot's  Hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and, 
like  that  building,  its  design  is  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones. 

Two  interesting  excursions  may  be  made  from  Dumfries 
southwards  to  the  mouth  of  Nith — one  on  the  west  side  to 

*  Daring  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  Friar's  Cane,  has  been  possessed  by 
different  proprietors  end  tenants,  and  one  of  the  last  of  these,  before  removing,  cat 
the  poetical  pane  from  its  mstic  site,  but  so  clumsily,  that  it  received  considerable 
iignry.  S^  the  lines  remained  long  after  the  hand  that  traced  them  had  been 
mouldering  in  the  dust ;  and  the  relic,  at  a  sale  in  Dumfries,  actually  brought  the 
sum  of  £16  sterling— a  high  compliment  to  the  vitality  irradicable  from  everything 
connected  with  high  genius. 
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I  the  eut  side  of  the 


New  or  Sweetheart  Abbe;  is  eight  mile*  south  of  Dumfriea, 

on  the  opposite  cout  of  KiTkcudbrightshire,  ne&r  the  hue  of 
Griffel.    The  tower  of  the  Abbe;  is  toterabij  entire,  and  li&s  a 
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peculiarly  aitj  effect.  The  predominatiiig  Btjle  ia  the  earl; 
Engliah,  in  its  beat  day,  but  tbe  windune  have  had  the 
adnutage  of  the  Becoad  pointed  or  decorated.  It  was  fouitded 
in  1275  by  Devorgilla,  wife  of  John  B&liol,  for  mouki  of  the 
CiBtercioD  order,  and  got  the  name  of  "Sweetheart  Abbey," 
from  its  beiag  the  repoaitory  of  the  heart  of  John  Baliol,  who 
died  in  1369,  and  which  had  been  embalmed  by  his  spouM  with 
the  grsateet  care,  under  the  influence  of  the  greatest  connubial 
affection.     Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Abbey  the  conical 
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penked  Criffei  rises  to  the  height  of  1867  feet,  commuidiiig 
ODB  of  the  most  beftutifiil  and  extensiTe  Tiews  in  the  south  of 
Scotlwd. 

CaeiUverock  Cutis  is  nine  miles  south  of  Dumfries,  on  the 
north  abore  of  the  Solmy  Firth,  betwixt  the  confluence  of  the 
riTers  Nitbuiii  Locher.  Foralongperioditvu  the  chief  ae&t 
of  the  Maiweila,  EvIb  of  Nithsdaie,  tmd  the  property  in  which 
it  fltands  still  belongs  to  the  representative  of  that  Bncient 
fsmilj.  The  principal  feature  in  the  ruins  is  a  great  round 
Tower,  called  Murdoc'a  Tower,  from  the  circumstance  of  Mur- 
dnc  Duke  of  Alban;  having  been  confined  in  it  in  the  jear 
1435.  The  castle  is  triangular,  and  is  surrounded  b j  a  vret 
ditch.  It  had  large  round  towers  at  each  angle,  of  which 
"  Murdoc's  "  ia  the  onl;  one  remaining.  Over  the  arch  of 
the  entrance-gate  to  the  court-jard  is  the  creit  of  the  Max- 
wells, with  the  date  of  the  last  repairs,  and  the  motto,  "  I  bid 
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Another  agreeable  excursion  of  21  miles  may  be  made  from 
Dumfries  by  coach  to  the  village  of 

Moffat,* 

[Hotel:  Aunandwle  Axma.    Pop.  1491.] 

noted  for  its  mineral  waters  and  healthy  locality.  The  mineral 
spring  called  Moffat  Well  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
linn  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village.  The  water  is  sul- 
phurous, and  when  taken  from  the  spring,  has  a  strong  disagree- 
able smell,  and  its  taste  is  slightly  saline.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  the  Hartfell  group  of  mountains,  the  highest  in 
the  south  of  Scotland.  The  heights  of  the  principal  summits 
are  as  follows  : — Hartfell  (the  base  of  which  is  four  miles  to 
the  north  of  Moffat),  2641  feet ;  Whitecorn  (looking  down  on 
Loch  Skene),  2685 ;  Broadlaw,  2741  ;  Ettrick  Pen,  2266  ; 
Saddleback  and  Lochcraig,  not  ascertained ;  Queensferry, 
2259.  Hartfell,  or  Hartfield  as  it  is  often  written  in  old  works, 
in  former  times  gave  a  title  (now  extinct)  to  the  Annandale 
family. 

Rather  further  from  the  village,  and  close  upon  the  side  of 
the  new  Edinburgh  road,  is  the  Deil's  Beef  TuB,t  a  wide 
hollow  of  great  depth,  where  the  infant  Annan  begins  its 
course. 

The  principal  gentlemen^s  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  are — 
Granton,  Larch-hill,  Oraigiebum,  Dumcrieff,  Craigielands, 
and  Auchincas.  The  principal  proprietor  is  Mr.  Hope  John- 
stone, whose  residence  is  Raehills,  ten  miles  distant  from 
Moffat. 

Lochwood  Tower,  the  most  interesting  ruin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moffat,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Johnstones 
of  Annandale,  and  is  between  six  and  seven  miles  distant.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  burnt  down  in   1585,  during  one  of  those  feuds  between 

*  It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  in  two  and  a  half  hoon 
from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  being  67  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  6o(  from 
the  latter.  On  alighting  from  the  train  at  the  Beattock  Station,  passengers  find  an 
omnibus  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  Tillagf,  which  is  2  miles  distant. 

i  See  Scott's  novel,  **  Redgauntlet." 
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the  Johnstones  and  the  Maxwells,  for  the  wardenship  of  the 
western  marches,  that  for  many  years  embroiled  the  peace  of 
the  south  of  Scotland. 

The  surrounding  country  affords  a  good  choice  of  recreation 
for  anglers  ;  there  is  bum  fishing,  river  fishing,  and  lake 
fishing  ;  and,  during  the  season,  the  waters  are  open  to  all. 

A  favourite  and  deservedly  popular  excursion  may  be  made 
from  Moffat  by  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail,  Loch  Skene,  to  St. 
Mary's  Loch  and  Yarrow,  a  district  of  country  beautifully 
alluded  to  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  canto  of  Mar- 
mion  : — 

"  By  Yarrow's  fttreami  still  let  me  stray. 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  I 
Still  feel  the  brene  down  Ettrick  break, 
Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek ; 
SUU  lay  my  head  by  Teriot  Stone, 
Though  there  forgotten  and  alone, 
The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan !" 

The  road  extends  through  the  pleasant  vale  of  Moffat 
Water,  by  Craigiebum  Wood,  the  subject  of  Bums'  song, 
beginning — 

*'  Sweet  fa's  the  ere  on  Craigiebum." 

On  the  right  of  Saddleback  (a  steep  hill  passed  on  the  left), 
is  the  farm  of  Bodsbeck,  immortalized  by  the  beautiful  tale  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  The  hills  and  glens  in  this  neighbour- 
hood were  the  lurking  places  of  many  of  the  Covenanters. 

Near  the  head  of  Moffat  Water,  ten  miles  from  Moffat,  a 
path  on  the  left  conducts  to  the  Grey  Mare^s  Tail^  one  of  the 
finest  waterfalls  in  Scotland,  nearly  200  feet  high.* 

A  couple  of  miles  to  the  north  of  it  is  Loch  Skene,  the 
source  of  the  water  which  here  makes  so  formidable  an  appear- 
ance. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  a  glowing  description  of 
the  scene  in  the  introduction  to  canto  ii.  of  Marmion  : — 

^  There  eagles  scream  from  islef  to  shore, 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 

*  About  the  year  1811,  a  young  man  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  climb  up  the 
face  of  the  rock — the  water  of  the  cataract  being  much  diminished  that  summer  by 
the  excessive  drought.  Long  afterwards,  portions  of  his  dress  might  be  seen 
bttnched  to  some  of  the  inaccessible  points  of  the  rock. 

+  There  is  a  small  island  in  the  loch,  on  which,  in  former  times,  eagles  used  to 
rear  t  heir  joung.    These  have  been  extinct  for  many  yean. 
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O'er  the  black  waves  inoesunt  driven. 

Dark  mista  infect  the  siinmia  heaven. 

Through  the  nide  barriers  of  the  lake, 

Away  its  hurrying  waters  break, 

Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 

Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl 

Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow, 

Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below, 

Driving,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 

Some  demon's  subterranean  cave. 

Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell, 

Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell. 
*  •  •  • 

Where,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  vrithin, 
.Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn ; 
Then  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  giant's  grave. 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail. 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale." 

The  loch  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  between  a  quarter  and  half 
a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  it  contains  two  kinds  of  trout — the 
ordinary  bum  trout,  and  a  species  peculiar  to  the  loch.  Trout 
of  the  latter  kind  are  very  much  esteemed  ;  their  flesh  is  red, 
and  as  delicate  as  salmon. 

A  mile  and  a  half  further  by  the  road,  near  the  head  of 
Moflat  Water,  is  Birkhill,  a  rustic  inn,  where  horses  can  be  put 
up,  and  refreshments  obtained.  The  hills  and  glens  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  the  lurking  places  of  many  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, four  of  whom  were  shot  by  Olaverhouse  opposite  the 
door  of  this  cottage.  The  hill  opposite  is  still  called  the  Watch 
Hill,  from  its  having  been  used  as  a  station  for  giving  warning 
of  the  approach  of  the  soldiers.  Dob^s  Linn,  near  this,  is  a 
precipice,  with  a  cave  on  its  brink,  which  was  used  as  a  place 
of  retreat  by  Halbert  Dobson  and  David  Dun,  two  Covenanters, 
better  known  as  Hab  Dob  and  Davie  Din. 

Descending  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  we  reach  the  source 
from  which  the  Tarrow  issues  to  wander  through  scenes  rich 
in  poetic  and  historic  associations.  After  a  short  course,  it 
forms  the  Loch  o'  the  Lowes,  a  small  lake  of  a  somewhat  bleak 
aspect.  Chapelhope,  on  the  left,  is  where  Hogg  has  laid  the 
principal  scenes  of  bis  **  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck." 

A  short  way  from  this  is  the  famous  Tibby  Shiels  Inn, 
situated  on  a  flat  plot  of  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yar- 
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row,  which  here  (16  milas  from  Hofikt)  puwi  into  St.  Makt's 

trMatt  Ok  pun  Uke'i  ajOtl  edge  i 
Abrupt  uid  thcc 


copK  ym  tjj. 
meafi  DiEbt  lie 
Thflre*!  nothui;  left  to  f^cj'i  guHK, 


About  three  miles  further,  on  tbe  lame  Bide  of  the  loch,  is  the 
site  of  St.  Mu7'a  Eirlc.    Tbe  building  itself  baa  disappeared. 


And,  tlTUif.  bidi  Uii  boon  be  laid 

When  ent  bia  •imple  fitbcn  pnj-'d." 
In   this  cbftpel  is  laid  the  scene  of  tbe  principal  incident  in 
Hogg's    beautiful  ballad   of  "  Mar;  Scott;  "and  among  the 
tenants  of  tbe  old  churchyard,   tradition  meutiong  "Lord 

•  UarnuDn,  lalnilncliDIi  to  Ciuto  U. 
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William  and  Fair  Margaret,"  the  story  of  whose  fate  ii  given 
in  the  ballad  of  "  Tkt  Dougltu  Trageds,"  contained  \a  the 
Mcond  Tolume  of  the  **  MiastreUj  of  the  Scottish  Border." 

At  one  comer  of  the  burning-ground,  but  without  its  pre- 
cincts, ia  a  imall  mound  that  goes  bj  the  name  of  Binram's 
Corse.  An  old  tradition  says  that  it  is  the  grave  of  John 
Binram, 

"  Thkt  WiiATd  prieil,  whoK  boDH  %n  Ihnut 
Jnm  KnnpiDj  of  holy  dml." 

Tbb  RotHS  or  DftitiopB  Towza,  the  birth-place  oF  Mary 


Scott,  the  famous  Floner  of  Yarrow,  are  near  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  lake. 

On  the  banks  of  St,  Mary's  Loch,  and  over  the  whole  tract 
of  country  which  is  drained  by  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  as  fiir< 
northward  as  the  Tweed,  extended  in  former  times  the  Forest 
of  Ettrick,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains. 

"  Ths  MtOM  *n  dcMit  SOT  ud  bin 
Wben  flaaruhed  once  ■  forat  Tiir  ( 
Whea  IkcH  wiute  glmi  witk  mpH  wen  liDed. 
Aad  ftBplol  bj  the  hart  ud  hind." 

InlrB.  Is  CvUe  ill ,  ifummi. 
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This  route  affords  the  tourist  an  opportunity  of  yiewing 
the  extreme  southern  coast  of  Scotland.  The  road  is  trarelled 
bj  an  excellent  four-horse  coach,  but  it  will  soon  be  superseded 
by  the  railway  now  in  progress  of  formation.  The  first  place 
of  importance  reached  is  Oastle-Douglas,  18  miles  from  Dum- 
fries, a  neat  well  built  town.  In  its  vicinity  is  Oarlingwark 
Loch,  covering  a  surface  of  100  acres,  and  studded  with  pic- 
turesque little  islands.*  On  a  small  island  in  the  Dee,  about 
a  mile  to  the  west,  is  Threave  Castle  (Torrance,  Esq.),  an  old 
seat  of  the  Douglases,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  tragedy. 
The  remains  consist  of  a  great  square  tower,  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  enormous  strength,  partly  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  three  small  round  towers.  Above  the  main 
gateway  may  be  observed  a  projecting  block  of  granite,  called 
"the  hanging  stone  ;'*  of  which  these  old  lords  of  Galloway 

*  Fourteen  mQei  north-weit  of  Castie-Dongliis,  is  the  town  of  New  Galloway, 
•itaated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Kirkcndbrightahire  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Loch  Ken.  ThiM  lake  is  formed  by  the  river  Ken,  and  is  about  10  miles  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  it  ia  fringed  with  wood  and  anrnranded  by  lofty  moan- 
taint.  In  the  vicinity  is  Kenmnre  Castle,  a  place  of  oonaiderable  antiquity,  with  an 
avenue  of  very  fine  old  lime  trees. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  from  Castle-Doaglas  to  Dandrennsn  Abbey, 
onnded  a.d  1148, 7  miles  to  the  south.  The  portion  of  the  rain  now  standing  has 
been  thoroughly  repaired  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  There  is  a 
small  inn  at  the  village,  where  refireshments  may  be  obtained,  but  the  tourist  is  re- 
commended to  proceed  to  Kirkcudbright  (distant  8  miles),  [Inm ;  **  The  Selkirk 
Arms.'*]  Kirkcudbright  is  situated  about  six  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Dee 
with  the  Solway,  the  river  here  forming  an  estusry.  8t.  Mary's  Isle,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirlc;  is  situated  in  a  beantifhlly  wooded  peninsula,  in  the  immedinta 
vicinity.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  tezraeed  woods  and  romantiG  walks.  The 
parish  church,  erected  a  few  years  ago  at  an  expense  of  £6763,  is  a  conspicuous 
oliject,  ooBtraitiBg  with  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Maridlans. 
There  is  a  good  road  from  Selkirk  to  Gatehouse  by  the  banks  of  the  Fleet. 

Going  ftrom  Castle-Douglas  to  Kirkcudbright  by  the  coach  road,  the  tourist  crosses 
the  Dee  at  Tongland  Bridge,  8  miles  distant.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tarif  is 
Compstone  Castle  (Maitland,  Esq.),  where  Ifontgomery  wrote  hb  poem  of  "Tlie 
Cherrieand  the  Slae,''in  1697,  the  scene  of  which  is  hud  in  this  neighboarhood. 
The  Dee  is  a  stream  of  Highland  aspect,  having  a  oourse  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
milea,  and  exhibiting  in  its  descent  many  striking  features.  Perh^s  the  finest 
part  of  its  course  is  in  the  four  miles  along  whieh  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  vt 
Tonglaod  parish.  Its  banks  are  tliere  richly  wooded,  and  the  current  is  in  some 
places  forced  between  perpendicular  rocks  70  or  80  feet  high. 
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were  wont  to  boast  that  "  the  hanging  stone  of  Threave  neyer 
wanted  its  tassel."  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  is  Gelston 
Castle,  a  modem  building,  erected  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Douglas. 

Gatehouse  (33  miles  from  Dumfries)  is  a  well-built  town 
surrounded  by  large  gardens,  and  owes  its  prosperity  greatly 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Murrays  of  Broughton,  whose  princely 
residence,  Oally,  is  in  close  proximity.  Oally  House  is  built  of 
granite,  after  a  design  by  Adam,  and  the  yiews  from  the  front 
combine  many  elements  of  fine  landscape,  extensive  ornamental 
gardens,  shady  walks,  and  lawns  studded  with  forest  trees. 
The  picture  is  filled  up  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  heath-covered 
mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  Fleet  Bay,  with  its  islands,  and 
in  the  distance  the  bold  rocky  cliffs  of  Wigtownshire,  crested  by 
the  ruins  of  Oruggleton  Castle. 

Leaving  Gatehouse  by  the  bridge  crossing  the  Fleet,  the 
tall  old  tower  of  Cardoness*  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  road  in  a  secluded  little  valley,  is  the  pic- 
turesque ivy-covered  ruin  of  Anwoth  Church,  once  the  scene 
of  Samuel  Rutherfurd*s  labours.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  on  a  neighbouring  hill  to  the  memory  of  this  divine. 
From  Cardoness  to  Creetown,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  is  the 
finest  part  of  the  route,  and  affords  a  series  of  ever-changing 
views — ^the  bay  of  Wigtown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  thickly- 
wooded  cliffs  of  Anwoth  and  Kirkmabreck  on  the  other.  At 
Bavenshall,  six  miles  from  Gatehouse,  there  are  several  singular 
cliffs  and  caverns  noted  as  the  smuggling  scenes  referred  to  in 
Guy  Mannering,  A  mile  in  advance,  on  an  eminence  to  the 
right,  is  Kirkdale  House,  and  five  miles  further  is  Creetown,  a 
small  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are  several 
valuable  granite  quarries,  giving  employment  to  about  300 
men,  and  from  which  the  new  Liverpool  docks  have  been  built. 
In  the  manse  of  this  parish,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  distin- 
guished ethical  philosopher,  was  bom,  1778,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  old  churchyard  in  1820.  Barholme  (M'Culloch,  Esq.), 
is  passed  about  a  mile  in  advance,  and  a  ferry  conducts  the 
tourist  into  Wigtownshire. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  this  is  Newton-Stewart 

*  Itt  laat  inhabitant  was  Sir  Godftey  M'Calloch,  wb<\  in  1697,  wai  executed  ia 
Gdiabnrgh  for  murder. 
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'—[Inns  :  Galloway  Arms  ;  Gkupes] — where  the  river  Cree  is 
spanned  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  fiye  arches,  from  which  a 
beautiful  glimpse  of  river  scenery  may  be  obtained.  This 
town  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  is  surrounded  by 
swelling  hills  on  every  side,  Caimsmuir  (1737  feet),  with  its 
rounded  summit  of  smooth  granite,  towering  far  above  its 
neighbours.  A  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  from  New- 
ton-Stewart to  Loch  Trool,  a  very  beautiful  little  lake,  distant 
about  14  miles,  to  which  there  is  a  carriage  road.  It  is  about 
two  miles  long,  fringed  with  wood,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  2000  to  3000  feet. 

Six  miles  to  the  sonth  of  Newton-Stewart  is  Wigtown,  which  is  seen 
from  a  conriderable  distance,  on  a  slight  eminence.  Biany  of  the  hoiues 
are  elegantly  built,  and  the  principal  street  is  so  wide  as  to  admit  of  a 
large  bowling-green  in  its  centre,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  town.  A  new  parish  church  has  just  been  completed.  In  the 
old  churchyard  there  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  two  female 
martyrs  who  were  drowned  in  the  Bladenoch  in  the  year  1685.  About 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  village  of  Bladenoch,  famed  over 
Galloway  for  its  distUlery;  and  crossing  the  river  of  tiiat  name  by  an 
old^fkshioned  bridge,  the  tract  of  rich  country  known  by  the  name  of 
Baldoon  is  seen  on  the  left  Formerly  Baldoon  was  the  property  of  the 
Dunbars,  and  it  was  in  the  castle,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  standing, 
that  the  melancholy  circumstances  oocarred  upon  which  the  story  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  is  founded.  Three  miles  further,  the  road  passes 
through  the  village  of  Kirkinner;  and  five  miles  further,  the  town  of 
Garlieston — a  lively  little  seaport,  possessing  a  good  harbour— from 
which  a  steamboat  sails  to  Liverpool  every  week.  Adjoining  the  town 
is  OaUoway  Hoose,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway.  The 
grounds  are  well  planned,  and  the  carriage  drives  are  of  considerable  ex- 
tent Whithorn,  distant  about  six  miles  from  Garlieston,  althoogh  not 
particularly  interesting  to  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  merits 
notice  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  early  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Scotland.  "  Bede  relates  that  the  first  tribes  of  North  Britain 
who  tamed  from  their  idols  to  worship  the  true  God,  owed  their  conversion 
to  the  British  Bishop  Ninyas  or  Ninian.  He  had  studied  at  Borne ;  and 
on  that  headland  of  Galloway  where  he  chose  the  seat  of  his  mission,  he 
built  a  church  of  stone,  in  a  way  unusual  among  the  Britons.*  It  was 
dedicated  by  him  to  St  Martin  of  Tours,  from  whom  he  obtained  masons 
to  shape  its  walls  after  the  Roman  fashion.    In  this  *  White  House,'  as  it 

*  Tradition  points  to  a  small  rain  on  the  Isle  of  Whithorn,  distant  two  miles,  si 
the  site  of  St  Minisn's  Church. 
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was  named,  the  body  of  St  Ninian  had  its  rest  with  the  bodies  of  many 
other  saints ;  and  for  ages  the  place  continued  to  be  famous,  not  only  in 
North  Britain,  but  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  and  among 
the  races  of  Ireland.  Even  from  Gaul,  letters  were  sent  to  *the  brethren 
of  St  Ninian  at  Whithorn,'  written  by  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of 
the  age,  Alcuin  the  dlTine  and  the  philosopher,  the  historian  and  the 
poet — the  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  In  more  modem  times,  the  ancient 
shrine  was  renowned  as  a  pilgrimage,  whither  kings  and  princes,  drarcfa- 
men  and  warriors,  with  people  firom  many  realms,  came  by  sea  and  land 
to  make  their  devotions."*  Here  St  Ninian  built  a  church  in  the  fourth 
century.  Here,  also,  were  the  priory  of  Whithorn  and  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Galloway ;  but  of  these  little  remain,  except  a  ruined  and  roof- 
less chancel,  built  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  occupying  the 
site  of  much  more  ancient  buildings,  which  had  been  the  crypt,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  an  extensive  church.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  early  English  style,  and  within  the  last  forty  years  has 
been  used  as  the  parish  church.  The  western  doorway  is  in  fine  preser- 
vation, and  worthy  a  careful  examination.  The  town  of  Whithorn  con- 
sists of  one  street,  running  from  south  to  north,  narrow  at  the  extremitiea, 
and  extremely  wide  in  the  middle.  Proceeding  southward  nearly  two 
miles,  the  road  passes  Glasserton  House  (S.  Stewart,  Esq.)  Nine  miles  to 
the  north-west  is  Port-William,  a  marine  village,  near  which  is  Monreith 
(Sir  William  Maxwell).  The  road  leads  the  tourist  for  eight  miles  along 
a  lonely  shore  of  wave-worn  rocks,  on  which  traces  of  ancient  sea  beaches 
are  distinctly  visible.  About  half-way  on  the  right,  in  a  field,  is  a  ruin 
of  an  old  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Fillan,  still  named  Chipper  Fillan ;  thence 
leaving  the  sea  at  Auchenmalg  Bay,  and  proceeding  six  miles  through  a 
pastoral  country,  it  reaches  Glenluce,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fh>m  the 
most  inland  point  of  Luce  Bay.  To  the  west  of  the  town  stands  the 
ruins  of  Glenluce  Abbey,  founded  a.d.  1190,  by  Allan,  Lord  of  Galloway. 
The  original  buildings  must  have  been  extensive,  but  the  chapter-house 
is  the  only  portion  in  fiiir  preservation.  This  route  may  be  continued  to 
Stranraer,  ten  miles  distant,  by  crossing  the  Luce  Water,  and  passing  at 
some  distance  on  the  right,  Dunragget  (Sir  James  D.  Hay). 

On  the  road  westwards  £rom  Newton-Stewart  there  is  nothing 
particularly  interesting  to  the  tburist,  and  therefore  we  pass  on 
in  our  description  to 

Stbaitbaer. 

[Intu :  King's  Arms  and  George  Hotel.    Population,  5678.] 
SO  miles  from  Ayr,  and  75  from  Domfriea. 

This  seaport  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan, 
and  consists  of  three  main  streets,  running  parallel  with  the 

*  Quarterly  Reriew. 
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shore.  Two  steamers  maintain  a  weekly  communication  with 
Qlasgow,  and  a  third  with  Belfast.  There  are  several  gentle- 
men's seats  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  principal  of  which  are — 
Oulhom  (Earl  of  Stair),  Lochnaw  Castle  (Sir  A.  Agnew), 
Dunskey  (Ool.  Blair).  Four  miles  from  Stranraer  are  the 
ruins  of  Castle  Kennedy,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  powerful 
Earls  of  CassiUis,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Stair. 
The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  the  old  style  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  open  to  the  public  every  day  but  Sunday.  The 
well-kept  grassy  terraces  form  a  delightful  promenade  in  fine 
weather.  The  pinetum,  planted  by  the  late  Earl,  contains 
some  rare  and  beautiful  specimens.  In  an  island  on  one  of  the 
two  lochs  there  is  a  heronry. 

Seven  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Stranraer  is  Port- 
patriek,  a  poor  village,  with  an  extensive  harbour  on  which  a 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  expended.  It  is  the  nearest 
point  to  the  Irish  coast,  which  is  twenty-one  and  a  half  miles 
distant.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  village  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Bunskey.* 

*  T%e  MvU  of  Oattoiciiy  foima  a  pJeaaant  day's  excuraion  from  Stranraer  by  Sand- 
head  and  Dronunore.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  very  clean  and  comfortable  little  inn. 
The  lighthonse  is  distant  about  an  hour's  walk  from  Dmmmore.  The  rocks  at  the 
Mull  are  ahnost  perpendicular,  and  between  SOO  and  300  feet  high.  The  ?iew  from 
the  point  is  rery  extensire,  and,  during  a  storm,  exceedingly  grand.  The  blue  hills 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  (SO  miles  distant)  kwk  close  at  hand. 
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OF   SCOTLAND. 

The  general  featores  of  this  port  of  Scotland  are  varied  and  striking, 
and  consist  of  lofty  moontainsy  deep  glens,  and  inlets  of  the  sea  entering 
far  into  the  land.  In  consequence  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  country  is  almost  wholly  pastoral.  Ben  Cruachan  and  the  mountains 
of  liom,  Ben  More  in  Mull,  and  Goatfell  in  Arran,  an  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  height  and  sublime  appearance.  The  inlets  of  the 
sea,  or  sea- lochs,  as  they  are  called,  are  very  numerous,  and  the  principal 
of  them  are  Loch  Fyne,  Loch  Long,  Loch  Goil,  I/>ch  Etive,  Loch  Linobe 
and  Loch  £il.  Loch  Awe  is  the  only  fresh  water  lake  of  any  importance, 
but  it  is  one  of  great  beauty.  Tlie  scenery,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  the 
most  pledsing  and  picturesque  description,  and  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  from  its  accessibility  by  means  of  steamboats  and  stage-coadies,  it  is 
much  visited  by  tourists.  Glencoe,  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Edve,  and  Arran, 
stand  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  magnificence ;  and,  in  addition  to  these 
places,  Argyllshire  has  two  great  attractions  for  tourists —  lona  and 
Staffa — both  of  which  are  visited  almost  daily  by  large  numbers  from 
Oban  during  the  summer  months.  The  tourist's  head-quarters  in  Argyll- 
shire are  Inverary  and  Oban. 

The  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  although  forming,  with  a  few  other 
diminutive  islands,  a  separate  county,  may  almost  be  considered  a  part 
of  Arg,rllshire,  as  they  are  geologically  as  well  as  topographically  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  Crinan  Canal  is  of  great  service  to  tourists  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
land, as  in  the  route  from  Glasgow  to  Oban  and  Inverness  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  the  long,  circuitous,  and  often  stormy  passage  round  the 
Mull  of  Cantire.  This  saving  in  the  distance  has  been  further  promoted 
in  time  by  the  proprietors  of  the  swift  steamers  on  the  Clyde,  who,  in 
(me  day,  convey  passengers  in  the  most  comfortable  manner,  at  the  rate 
of  from  20  to  90  miles  per  hour,  from  Glasgow  by  Ardrishaig  and  Oban 
to  Bannavie,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In 
returning,  a  still  greater  distance  can  be  accomplished,  as,  on  arriving  at 
Glasgow,  the  tourist  is  in  time  for  the  train  to  Edinburgh,  and,  on 
arriving  there,  he  is  still  in  time  to  catch  the  express  train  for  London ; 
so  that,  in  this  way,  a  very  long  day's  journey  can  be  accomplished. 
Those  extra  conveniences  of  transit  by  steamers  and  stage-ooaches  only 
exi;it  during  the  summer  months. 


1- 

Tin,  &  stroKQ  ceieDnUd  m  »cottiih 
tODg.  The  Tillage  on  the  left  u  QoTan.  About  two  miles 
below  GoTftn,  do  the  nme  tide  of  the  riTer,  is  Sbieldhall,  and 
on  Ihe  right  Jordanhill,  tbe  Mat  of  Jameg  Smith,  Esq.  A 
tittle  funher  down  the  rJTer,  and  on  the  came  side,  is  Scotatouu, 
(MiM  Oiwaid).    On  the  left  is  Eldenlie  House,  the  seat  of 

'  B;  UtiBg  tha  nilwiy  train  tr 

ft  deptrtnn  fnim  Glimow,    (See  th 
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Archibald  Spiers,  Esq. ;  ajid  about  a  mile  further  down  is 
Bljthswood  House,  the  seat  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq. 
Between  the  two  last-mentioned  places  is  Renfrew  Feny,  where 
a  near  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  antiquated  burgh  town  of 
Renfrew.  In  the  neighbourhood,  Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyle 
and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  had  rebelled  against  Malcolm 
IV.,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  year  1164.  The  barony  of 
Renfrew  was  the  first  possession  of  the  Stewart  £Eunily  in  Scot- 
land, and  it  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  collected  waters  of  the  two  Oarts  and  the  Gryfe  flow  into 
the  Clyde  at  Inchinnan,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Renfrew. 
Near  Inchinnan  Bridge  the  Earl  of  Argyll  was  taken  prisoner 
in  1685.  On  the  left,  near  the  riyer,  was  the  old  mansion- 
house  of  Erskine,  anciently  the  seat  oif  the  Earls  of  Mar,  and 
latterly  of  the  Blantyre  family.  Robert,  eleventh  Lord 
Blantyre,  who  perished  accidentally  in  the  commotions  at 
Brussels  in  1830,  erected  the  new  mansion  which  crowns  the 
rising  ground  a  little  further  down.  The  tourist  is  now  half- 
way between  Glasgow  and  Qreenock.  The  river  has  expanded 
greatly,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  apparently 
closed  in  front.  The  lofty  heights  on  the  right  are  the  Kil- 
patrick  Hills,  and  the  village  on  the  narrow  plain  between 
them  and  the  river,  is  Kilpatrick,  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland. 

In  about  an  hour's  sail  after  leaving  Glasgow  we  reach 
Bowling  [Inn:  Frisky  Hall],  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Dumbartonshire  Railway,  where  passengers  may  land  for  Loch 
Lomond  and  the  Trosachs.  The  Great  Junction  Canal  which 
unites  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland  by  means  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  joins  the  latter  at  this  point.  At 
a  short  distance  below,  on  the  right,  is  the  little  promontory 
of  Dunglas  Point,  the  western  termination  of  Antoninus' 
Wall  or  Graham^s  Dyke,  with  the  ruins  of  Dunglas  Castle, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Colquhouns  of  Luss,  but  now 
belonging  to  Buchanan  of  Auchintorlie.  On  this  spot  a 
monument  has  lately  been  erected  to  the  late  Heniy  Bell,  who 
introduced  steam-navigation  on  the  Clyde.  In  proceeding 
onwards,  Dumbarton  Rock  *  rises  from  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  Leven  and  Clyde,  to  the  height  of  560  feet,  measuring  a 
*  for  the  History  of  the  County  of  Dumbartoa,  see  Mr.  Joseph  Irvine's  work,  4(o. 
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mile  in  circumference,  and  terminating  in  two  points,  one  a 
little  higher  than  the  other.  Dumbarton  was  the  place  of 
confinement  of  the  patriot  Wallace  ;  the  highest  peak  of  the 
rock  is  still  called  *^  Wallace's  Seat/'  and  a  part  of  the  castle 
^*  Wallace's  Tower/*  and  a  huge  two-handed  sword,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  him,  is  still  shown.  During  the  wars  which 
desolated  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  this  formidable 
fortress  was  taken  in  the  following  remarkable  waj.*^  Two 
miles  further  down  the  river,  on  the  left,  is  Finlayston,  formerly 
the  family  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Qlencaim,  now  the  seat  of 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  and  on  the  right,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north,  formerly  stood  the  old  castle  of  Oardross,  in  which 
Robert  the  Bruce  breathed  his  last.  Approaching  Port 
Glasgow,  we  pass  the  Castle  of  Newark,  a  large  quadrangular 
building,  which,  after  having  belonged  in  succession  to  a 
branch  of  the  Maxwells,  and  to  the  Belhaven  family,  is  now 
the  property  of  Sir  M.  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart. 

Port-Glasgow  was  founded  in  1668  by  the  merchants  of 
Glasgow,  for  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  goods  ;  but 
since  the  river  was  deepened,  its  importance  has  much  declined. 

*  "  Captain  Crawford  of  Jordanfaill,  a  diatinguiahed  adherent  of  the  king's  porter, 
tuok  advantage  of  a  misty  and  moonless  night  to  bring  to  the  foot  cf  the  castle  rock 
the  scaling  ladders  which  he  hod  provided,  chooaiug  for  his  terrible  experiment  the 
place  where  the  rock  was  highest,  and  where,  of  course,  less  pains  were  taken  to 
keep  a  regular  gnaid.  This  choice  was  fortunate;  for  the  first  bidder  broke  with 
the  wdglit  of  the  men  who  attempted  to  mount,  and  the  noise  of  the  fall  must  hare 
betrayed  them,  had  there  been  any  sentinel  within  hearing.  Crawford,  assisted  by 
a  soldier  who  had  deserted  from  the  caatle,  and  was  acting  as  his  guide,  renewed 
the  attempt  in  person,  and  having  scrambled  np  to  a  prqjecting  ledge  of  rock  where 
there  was  some  footing,  contrived  to  make  fast  the  kdder,  by  tying  it  to  the  roots 
of  a  tree,  which  grew  about  midway  up  the  rock.  Here  they  found  a  small  flat 
surftace*  sufficient,  however,  to  alTord  footing  to  the  whole  party,  which  was,  of  course, 
very  few  in  number.  In  scaling  the  second  precipice,  another  accident  took  place : — 
One  of  the  party,  suliject  to  epileptic  fits,  was  seized  by  one  of  these  attacks,  brought 
on  perhaps  by  terror,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the  ladder.  His  illness 
made  it  impoiiible  (br  him  either  to  ascend  or  descend.  To  hare  slain  the  man 
would  have  been  a  cruel  expedient,  besides  that  the  fall  of  his  body  from  the  !adder 
might  have  alarmed  the  garrison.  Crawford  caused  him,  therefore,  to  be  tied  to 
the  ladder,  then  all  the  rest  descending,  they  turned  the  ladder,  and  thus  mounted 
with  case  over  the  belly  of  the  epileptic  person.  When  the  party  gained  the  summit 
Uiey  ilev  the  sentinel  oe  he  had  time  to  give  the  alarm,  and  easily  surprised  the 
alumbering  garrison,  who  had  trusted  too  much,  to  the  security  of  tlieir  cattle  to 
keep  good  watch." 


[Htiulii    Tontinci  Ocor^;  UliitcHaiL] 
PupnUitian.  3S,Gf<»,    1}  liour'i  nil  rroni  Gliuiic*. 

The  situation  of  Qreenock  is  both  beautiful  and  couveDient 
for  commerce.  Whin-hill  (the  rising  ground  at  Ihs  bkck  of 
the  tomi),  commandg  a  noble  prospect,  and  the  rieir  from  the 
pier,  embracing  the  mountains  of  Argjllsbire  and  Dumbarton- 
shire, i»  perhaps  the  finest  poasesaed  by  anj  harbour  in  the 
kingdom.  Close  upon  the  quay  stands  the  custom-houM,  an 
elegant  and  commodious  building,  white  atreets  extend  over 
the  rising  ground  behind.  Id  Cathcart  Street  and  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  there  are  several  well-built  edifices,  and  a  fine 
Dew  theatre  has  just  been  erected.  The  old,  or  original  church 
of  Qreenock,  built  about  1591,  ia,  though  now  deserted,  atill  an 
abject  of  some  interest,  and  in  the  surrounding  burial-ground. 
Burns'  "  Highland  Mary  "  is  interred. 

Although  the  geaport  of  Qreenock  ranks  among  the 
most  considerable  in  Oreat  Britain,  it  is  comparatively  of 
modem  origin,   In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurr.  the 
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whole  town  consisted  of  only  a  single  row  of  thatch^covered 
huts,  and  with  no  harbour  whatever,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  present  exceUent 
harbour  was  begun.  The  famous  James  Watt  was  bom  in 
Greenock.* 

An  extensiye  sand-bank  commencing  near  Dumbarton, 
terminates  a  little  below  Greenock,  and  this  end  of  it  (called 
the  tail  of  the  bank)  is  the  best  anchorage  ground  in  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  The  harbours  of  Greenock  occupy  an  extent  of 
twenty  Scotch  acres.  Ship-building,  especially  the  department 
of  iron  steam-vessels,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There 
are  also  several  large  establishments  for  the  refining  of  sugar. 

Immediately  opposite  Greenock,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Gareloch,  is 

Helensburgh. 

iliuu:  Btth's  Hotel;  Tontine.] 
2^  hours'  Mil  from  Glaagow.    Popolation,  2841. 

This  large  and  commodious  watering-place  was  commenced 
in  1777  by  Sir  James  Oolquhoun,  to  whom  it  and  nearly  the 
whole  parish  belong.  The  houses  stretch  for  about  a  mile 
along  the  coast,  and  on  account  of  its  accessibility,  it  is  much 
resorted  to.  About  a  mile  from  it  is  Ardincaple  Castle,  a  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  turreted  mansion,  said  to  have  been 
built  about  the  twelfth  century  ;  part  of  the  old  building  still 
remains.  Ardmore  House  (John  Buchanan,  Esq.)  is  conspicu- 
ously situated  on  the  point  of  Ardmore,  about  three  miles  from 
Helensburgh. 

The  village  of  Roseneath  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 

*  Greenock  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  biironjr  hj  Charles  I.  about  the  year 
1642,  in  faronr  of  Shaw  of  Greenock.  The  lands  of  Finnari  also  (upon  whi«h  part  of 
the  town  is  built)  came  into  the  possession  of  the  same  family,  now  represented  by 
Sir  Michael  K.  Shaw  Stewart  of  Ardgowan,  Bart.  Tiib  Shaw's  Watke  Wokxs  for 
the  supply  of  Greenock  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  far  the  creation  of 
water-power  for  the  manufactures,  were  eontrivel  by  Robert  Tliom,  C.K.,  in  the 
year  1834.  The  water  is  conducted  along  the  hee  of  ttw  rising  ground  that  atends 
tram  behind  Greenock  and  Gourock  to  Innerkq>,  from  one  resenroir  at  the  sovroe  of 
the  Shaw's  rlTulet,  about  three  miles  horn  Greenock,  to  another  on  a  height  immedi- 
ately to  the  back  of  the  town,  and  612  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  FVom  the 
latter  it  descends  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  by  falls  of  different  degrees 
of  power,  to  suit  the  oonTenience  of  manufutures.  The  mechaaiam  of  the  embank- 
ments and  self-acting  sluices  has  been  much  admired. 
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Gareloeh,  opposite  to  Helensburgh,  in  the  bay  of  Campsaile, 
one  of  the  most  sheltered  anchorage  grounds  on  the  west  coast. 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Helensburgh  by  water,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Eilcreggan  by  the  road  across 
the  point  of  the  isthmus.  Boseneath  Castle,  another  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  is  to  the  south  of  the  village.  It  is  a  modem 
building,  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  with  its  principal 
front  to  the  north,  overlooking  the  bay,  and  up  the  Gareloch, 
and  another  to  the  south  looking  down  the  Clyde.  A  circular 
tower  rises  from  the  centre,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive 
prospect.  Easter  House,  the  previous  residence  of  the  Argyle 
family,  occupied  a  more  beautiful  site  near  the  point  to  the 
south  of  the  bay,  and  a  yew  avenue  with  its  parallel  of  lofty 
limes  extended  from  it  to  the  church.  It  was  burnt  down 
about  the  year  1800.  In  the  grounds  to  the  north  of  the 
castle,  on  the  sea  shore,  is  a  rock  34  feet  high,  called  Wallace's 
Leap,  from  a  tradition  that  Wallace,  being  closely  pursued  by 
a  party  of  his  enemies,  leaped  over  it  on  horseback,  and 
swimming  across  to  the  other  side,  escaped  unhurt. 

There  are  three  roads  across  the  isthmus  forming  pleasant 
walks.  The  southmost  conducts  to  Kilcreggan,  the  middle  one, 
a  little  further  north,  to  Loch  Long,  a  little  above  Cove,  and 
the  northmost  to  Loch  Long,  opposite  Ardentinny. 

The  principal  road  leads  to  the  village  of  Gareloch-head,  4 
hours*  sail  from  Qlasgow  [Inns :  J.  Leslie ;  J.  Workman],  a 
delightful  summer  resort,  deservedly  popular  on  account  of  its 
wild  and  romantic  scenery.  From  its  position  it  may  be  said 
to  command  the  Gareloch,  Loch  Long,  Loch  Goil,  and  Loch 
Lomond ;  and  this,  together  with  its  great  accessibility  by 
steamers  from  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  renders  it  a  most  agree- 
able residence. 

Gbbxnock  to  Larqs,  Millpqbt,  and  Abbav.* 

The  •teamer  for  Anaa  Mila  onee  or  twice  eadi  day.  It  ttope  for  paMeagen  at 
Greenock,  Largs,  and  Millport  Arran  may  alio  be  reached  (h>m  Ardroasaa  by 
tteaner.— (filM  Time  Tahlet.) 

As  far  as  Fkirlie,  the  plaMs  deaeribod  are  all  passed  on  the  left. 

Leaving  Greenock,  the  steamer  makes  directly  for  Kempock 
Point,  passing  many  villas  on  the  shore.    About  two  miles 

*  For  the  continuation  of  the  route  from  Greenock  to  Rothesay  and  Ardrishaig, 
8«e  p.  4S2. 
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west  from  Greenock,  and  occupying  both  sides  of  Kempock 
Point,  is  the  town  of  Gourock,  2  hours*  sail  from  Glasgow, 
[Inns :  Royal  Arms ;  George.  Omnibus  to  Greenock  eyery 
hour],  much  frequented  during  the  summer  months,  on  account 
of  its  healthy  situation,  and  from  its  being  next  to  Greenock 
in  point  of  facilities  for  steam-boat  excursions.  It  has  a  good 
pier,  at  which  most  of  the  principal  river  steamers  call. 

It  commands  an  extensive  view,  comprehending  the  open- 
ings to  Loch  Long,  Holy  Loch,  the  Gareloch,  and  the  rugged 
tops  of  "  Argyle's  Bowling  Green."  Ash  ton,  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  Gourock,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  of  the  pier,  and 
skirts  the  sea-coast,  towards  the  Cloch  lighthouse.  Gourock 
Castle,  the  principal  residence  of  the  family  of  Finnart  Stewart, 
before  the  reign  of  James  II.  formed  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  noble  family  of  Douglas,  and  aft^r  their  forfeiture  descend- 
ed to  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of  Castlemilk.  In  1784  it  was  con- 
veyed to  Duncan  Darroch,  Esq.,  merchant,  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  proprietor.  Lieu  tenant- General  Duncan  Darrech,  who  . 
made  great  improvements  upon  it,  and  added  much  to  its  value. 

Between  Gourock  and  the  Cloch  lighthouse,  the  Comet 
steamboat  was  run  down  by  the  Ayr  steam-packet,  October  21 , 
1 825,  when  upwards  of  fifty  individuals  found  a  watery  grave. 
The  Comet  was  the  first  steamboat  that  sailed  upon  the  Clyde. 
On  the  shore  here,  are  the  ruins  of  Leven  Castle,  an  ancient 
possession  of  a  family  of  the  surname  of  Morton,  from  whom 
it  was  transferred  in  the  year  1547  to  William  Lord  Semple. 

At  the  Cloch  lighthouse,  one  of  the  most  important  beacons 
on  the  Clyde,  the  coast  bends  southwards  to  Innerkip,  3  hours* 
sail  from  Glasgow  [Inns :  M^urdoch's  ;  Smith's],  which 
occupies  a  sequestered  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kip 
rivulet.  The  mansion  of  Ardgowan,  the  seat  of  Sir  Michael 
Shaw  Stewart,  Bart.,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  consists 
of  an  old  tower,  with  large  modem  additions. 

Two  miles  further,  and  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Largs,  is 
the  village  of  Wemyss  Bay,  3|^  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow 
[Hotel:  Wemyss  Bay].  It  has  an  excellent  pier  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  all  tides.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  village  is  Kelly  House  (James  Scott,  Esq.),  situ- 
ated on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  the  boundary  betwixt 
Renfrew  and  Ayr  shires.    About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wemyss 
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Bay  is  Skelxnorlie  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  EgUntoun,  after 
passing  which  we  come  to  Knock  Point,  a  cone-sloped  height, 
green  to  the  top.  Near  it  are  the  modem  mansion  of  Eneck 
Castle,  and  the  remains  of  the  residence  of  Eraser  of  Knock,  & 
cadet  of  the  Lovat  family. 

On  rounding  this  promontory,  we  pass  Brisbane  House,  the 
seat  of  Qeneral  Sir  T.  M'Dougall  Brisbane,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  and 
after  a  sail  of  nearly  four  hours  from  Glasgow,  arrive  at 

Labqs. 

[Inm :  Brisbane  ▲mw ;  White  Hart.    Fopulatkm.  S8M.] 

This  fashionable  watering-place  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  sea  shore  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  backed  on  the  cant 
by  green  hills  partly  covered  with  plantations,  and  broken  by 
picturesque  ravines.  To  the  west,  the  eye  passes  from  island  to 
island,  till  the  view  is  nobly  terminated  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Arran.  The  battle  of  Largs,  between  the  Scottish  army  and 
that  of  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  took  place  in  1263,  on  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  plain  upon  which  the  town  now  stands. 

Leaving  Largs  and  steering  between  the  Great  Cumbray 
Island  and  the  mainland,  the  steamer  passes,  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  Kelbum  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
an  old  baronial  residence  embosomed  in  trees ;  and  imme- 
diately thereafter,  Fairlie,  with  its  old  watch-tower,  once  the 
stronghold  of  the  family  of  Be  Fairlie.  The  barony  of  Fairlie 
is  now  part  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow^s  estate.  From  this  the 
steamer  bears  across  towards  the  Great  Cumbray  Island,  in  a 
bay  at  the  south-east  comer  of  which  lies 

Millport,* 

[/m:  Millport !  ia  4  lioon'  lail  from  Glasgow.   Popvlation,  1806.] 

one  of  the  great  summer  resorts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow. 
Two  small  islands  called  the  Allans  afford  excellent  shelter  to 
the  pier  and  harbour,  both  of  which  have  been  constructed  in 

*  An  aoroaing  anecdote  ia  told  of  a  miniater  of  the  Ciimbra  ji,  who  waa  in  the 
habii  of  offering  up  the  following  prayer  :—"0  Lord,  bleea  and  be  giadoiia  to  the 
Greater  and  the  Leaaer  Cnmbrays,  and  in  thy  mercy  do  not  ftrget  the  a^acent 
ialanda  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'* 
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the  most  efficient  manner  by  the  MarqniB  of  Bute.  The  Epis- 
copalian College,  recently  erected,  is  an  elegant  building,  and 
has  greatly  improved  the  general  appearance  of  the  place. 
The  island  is  3^  miles  long  and  2  broad,  and  is  the  joint 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  and  Marquis  of  Bute.  The 
principal  private  residence  is  that  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Glasgow. 

The  Little  Cumbray  Island  lies  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
south  of  Millport.  On  its  summit  are  the  remains  of  a  cir- 
cular tower  30  feet  in  height,  formerly  used  as  a  lighthouse,  but 
now  supplanted  by  another  of  modem  construction  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island.  On  the  southern  shore  there  are  a  number 
of  caves  wrought  in  the  stratified  rocks  by  the  action  of  the 
sea^  the  largest  of  which  is  called  the  King's  Cave.  On  a 
small  island  off  the  eastern  shore  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
embattled  square  tower,  still  very  entire,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  safety  retreat  of  the  family  of  Eglintoun  in  times  of 
danger.  The  ruins  of  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  St.  Yey  are 
situated  near  the  top  of  the  hill  a  little  northward  of  the 
castle.  The  island  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun, 
and  is  kept  as  a  rabbit  warren. 

Leaving  these  islands  and  the  southern  point  of  Bute  behind 
us,  we  take  our  course  towards 

Thb  Island  or  Arrax,* 

the  mountains  of  which,  long  before  they  are  reached,  are  seen 
towering  in  the  distance.  Approaching  closer  to  the  shore, 
we  at  length 

• "reach  the  hiU, 

Where,  rinog  tlirough  the  woodland  green. 
Old  Brodick*!  Qotbic  towen  are  leea." 

The  picturesque  beauty  and  remarkable  geological  features 
of  this  island  render  it  an  object  of  general  attraction.  From 
the  rugged  mountain  to  the  swelling  hill,  the  open  valley,  or 
the  contracted  glen,  it  presents  all  that  diversity  of  surface 
which  is  rarely  found  condensed  into  so  small  a  compass. 

The  island  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  about  12  broad ; 
the  superficial  area  is  165  square  mile8,of  which  about  15,000 
acres  are  cultivated ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  farms,  it 

*  Hotela  at  Brodick  (13  m.  8.W.  of  Bate)  and  Lamlaah. 

2  E 
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belongs  wholly  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  From  its  proximity 
to  the  principftl  places  of  interest,  the  tourist  is  recommended 
to  take  up  his  quarters  at 

Brodick* 

where  a  large  new  hotel  has  recently  been  erected,  about  a 
mile  from  the  village.  The  southern  shores  are  generally 
bleak  ;  the  northern  and  eastern  afford  to  the  lover  of  landscape 
a  continued  succession  of  picturesque  and  interesting  scenery. 
From  Brodick  Bay,  the  elegant  shape  of  Ooatfell  is  seen  to  great 
advantage,  towering  above  the  battlements  of  Brodick  Castle. 

In  the  year  1845,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  completed,  with 
great  good  taste,  the  reconstruction  of  the  castle  on  the  model 
of  the  ancient  fortress,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  still 
remains  untouched.t 

The  mountains  of  Arran,  with  their  picturesque  and 
serrated  outline,  are  composed  of  granite,  which  rises  into 
spiry  forms,  frequently  bare  of  vegetation,  or  extends  down- 
wards in  faces  of  naked  rock. 

*  If  the  toun9t*s  time  be  fimited,  the  following  short  routes  are  recommended 
from  Brodick:— U<.  Climb  OoatfeU.  2d.  Walk  up  Glen  Boaa.  Sd.  ])rive  or  walk 
to  Glen  Sannox. 

These  may  be  combined  in  one  excursion  by  ascending  GoatfeU  from  Glen  Boaa, 
and  descending  it  again  through  Glen  Sannox,  or  ptee  vena. 

The  climb  to  the  top  of  Goatfell  and  down  again  occupies  between  four  and  fire 
hours.    Ponies  are  charged  6d.,  cars  Is.  per  mile,  and  half  fare  returning. 

f  At  the  time  of  tbe  memorable  interregnum,  when  Edward  I.  was  endeavouring 
to  crush  the  spirited  efforts  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  for  the  independence  of  their 
country,  Uiis  castle  was  taken  and  held  by  the  English  under  Sir  John  Hastings.  It 
did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  their  possession,  "  for  James,  Lord  Douglas,  who 
accompanied  Bruce  to  bis  retreat  in  Bachrin,  seems  in  the  spring  of  1S06  to  hare 
tired  of  his  abode  there,  and  set  out  accordingly,  in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  to  see 
what  adventure  God  would  send  him.  Sir  Robert  Koyd  accompMnied  him ;  and  his 
knotrledge  of  the  localities  of  A.rran  appears  to  have  directed  his  course  thither. 
They  landed  in  the  uUmd  privately,  and  appear  to  have  laid  an  ambush  for  Sir  John 
Hastings,  the  English  governor  of  Brodick,  and  surprised  a  considerable  supply  of 
arms  and  provisions,  and  nearly  took  the  castle  itself.  ....  When  they  wtte 
joined  by  Bruce,  it  seems  probable  that  they  had  gained  Brodick  Castle.  At  least 
tradition  says  that  from  the  battlements  of  the  tower  he  saw  the  supposed  signal  fire 
on  the  Tumberry  nook."~AWe  to  Lord  of  the  Isle*. 

The  earldom  of  Arran  was  the  marriag^dowry  of  James  l.'s  eldest  sister  on  hot 
marriage  to  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  a  court  favourite.  On  the  disgrace  of  the  Boyds,  Sir 
Thomas  was  divorced  from  his  royal  spouse,  actl  the  princess'  hand,  with  her  earl- 
dom of  Arran,  was  bestowed  upon  Lord  Hamilton,  in  whose  family  it  has  remained 
until  tbis  day. 
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€k>atfell,  the  highest,  and  which  forms  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  the  aspect  of  the  island,  is  2877  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  is. commenced  at  the  back  of 
the  old  inn  of  Brodick,  where  a  footpath  conducts  the  tourist 
for  a  considerable  way  upwards,  by  the  east  of  Gnocan  Bum, 
to  a  mill-dam.  Having  gained  this  point,  without  descending 
into  the  valley  which  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  principal 
peak,  and  keeping  well  upon  the  ridge  to  the  right,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  climb  requires  no  directions  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Wild  though  the  mountain  is,  it  may  be  easily  scaled 
with  the  aid  of  a  guide  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  and  the  view 
on  a  clear  day  amply  repays  the  labour.  Stationed  on  the 
summit,  the  spectator  finds  himself  surrounded,  as  it  were, 
with  a  sea  of  jagged  and  spiry  peaks,  beyond  which,  in  various 
directions,  there  is  a  most  extensive  view,  including  Loch  Fine, 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the  islands  of  Argyllshire,  and  the  shores 
of  Ireland. 

The  scenery  in  Glen  Rosa,  Glen  Sannoz,  and  Glen  Cloy  is 
also  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 

A  favourite  excursion  from  Brodick,  is  to  Loch  E^nza, 
about  12  miles  distant,  famous  for  its  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery.    A  few  huts  near  the  castle  form 

"  the  lone  luunlet,  which  the  inland  bay 
And  drding  moontaina  aerev  firam  the  world." 

Lord  of  the  ItUt. 

Upon  a  small  peninsula  near  the  entrance  of  the  loch  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  was  enumerated  in  the  year  1380 
among  the  hunting  seats  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  The 
Convent  of  St.  Bride,  the  lonely  abode  of  the  maid  of  Lorn,  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Ides,  occupied  a  site  near  the  castle  ;  but  all 
traces  of  the  place  are  swept  away.  To  the  back  of  the  loch 
is  "  the  steep  Ben-Ghoil  *'  and  the  two  beautiful  glens,  Chal- 
madael  and  £eis  na  bearradh. 

Six  miles  from  Brodick  is  the  village  of 

Lamlash, 
[/ffM;  Kennedy'a;  Bannatyne'a.] 

situated  in  the  middle  of  a  semicircular  bay,  sheltered  by  the 
Holy  Island.     This  bay  forms  an  excellent  harbour  for  the 
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aooommodaiion  of  ships  of  all  sizes.  The  Holy  Isle  (an  irre- 
gular cone,  900  feet  high)  was  once  the  site  of  an  ancient 
cathedral,  said  to  hare  boen  founded  by  St.  Molios,  a  disciple 
of  St.  Columba,  and  the  cave  in  which  the  saint  resided  is  said 
to  be  seen  on  the  sea-shore.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  shelf  of 
rock  which  formed  his  bed,  and  on  the  roof,  a  Runic  inscription 
now  obliterated,  made  known  his  name  and  office.  He  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Loch  Ranza,  where  he  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  120  years,  and  his  remains  repose  in  the 
burying-ground  of  Olachan,  a  hamlet  on  the  roadside  firom 
Brodick  to  Blackwaterfoot,  and  about  two  miles  before  reach- 
ing the  latter  place.  The  tombstone  has  been  cracked  acroBs 
the  centre  and  is  otherwise  destroyed,  but  the  figure  of  the 
saint  is  still  yisible. 

At  the  head  of  Glens  Alaster  and  Meneadmar,  which  extend 
from  behind  the  jrillage  of  Lamlash,  may  be  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Druidical  sepulchral  cairn,  measuring  200  feet  in 
circumference,  and  which  is  belieyed  to  cover  the  ashes  of 
those  who  fell  in  a  battle  fought  upon  the  spot,  as  on  removing 
some  of  the  stones  several  stone  coffins  were  found  buried  under- 
neath. At  the  southerly  point  of  Lamlash  Bay  (three  miles 
from  Lamlash)  is  King's-cross  Point,  whence  Robert  Bruce  is 
said  to  have  embarked  for  the  coast  of  Garrick.*  On  the  other 
side  of  the  point  is  Whiting  Bay,  and  a  mile  from  Learg-a-Beg 
is  the  valley  of  Glen  Ashdale,  where  there  are  two  cascades, 
one  above  a  hundred,  the  other  above  fifty  feet  high. 

Arran  possesses  many  specimens  of  rude  sepulchral  pillars, 
cairns,  and  circles,  which  mark  the  common  origin  of  the  Celtic 
tribes.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  at  Tormore,  on  the 

*  There  are  a  nvmber  of  places  in  this  ialaad  traditioiuilly  connected  with  the 
romantic  career  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Among  ofhen  ia  what  still  goes  hy  the 
name  of  the  King's  Cave,  and  which  is  said  to  haye  been  the  place  of  his  abode  on 
his  first  arxiTsl  in  the  island.  This  is  situated  about  a  mile  bom  the  road,  at  Black- 
waterfoot, a  little  to  the  north  of  the  basaltic  promontory  of  Dmmidoon,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  ishmd.  On  the  wall  at  the  entrance  are  inscribed  the  lettcn 
M.  D.  B.;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  is  still  to  be  seen  a  rudely  cut  hunt)iig> 
scene,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  the  fugitire  monarch,  as  a  repreaentatioa  of 
his  own  condition  when  this  lonely  caveni  was  the  place  of  his  abode.  The  cave  ia 
1 U  feet  long.  44  broad,  -and  47|  high.  Some  of  the  a4}oining  carea  are  equally  large ; 
one  is  called  the  King's  Kitchen;  another  his  cellar;  a  third  his  stable;  and  the 
hill  abore  the  caves  is  called  the  King's  RiH  At  the  northern  side  of  this  hill,  on 
the  htm  of  Tormore,  are  the  Druidical  remains  described  next  page. 
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west  shore  of  the  island  (straight  across  from  Brodick),  and 
which  are  particularly  described  in  Dr.  Landesborough'sr 
interesting  work.  Besides  several  remains  of  circles,  there  arc 
three  upright  columns,  about  15  feet  aboye  ground,  and  not 
less  than  half  that,  perhaps,  under  the  surface.  These  gigantic 
obelisks  are  of  old  red  sandstone,  and  must  have  been  brought 
from  a  distance.  A  well-worn  perforation  in  the  side  of  one  of 
them  is  pointed  out  as  the  hole  through  which  the  cord  passed 
that  bound  the  victim  to  the  altar  ;  others  say  it  was  used  by 
Fingal  to  tie  up  his  dog  Bran.  There  is  an  erect  monumental 
stone  by  the  roadside  at  Brodick,  and  there  are  two  others  in  a 
field  not  far  distant. 

The  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  this  island  may  be  considered  as 
formed  of  red  sandstone.  This  sandstone  is  tolerably  continaous  from 
Brodick  to  Kildonan  CasUe,  where  it  is  obscured  or  displaced  by  a  body 
of  trap,  and  it  is  foond  to  reach  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior 
of  the  island. 

Tlie  rocks  which  form  the  next  most  oonspicnons  tract  on  the  shore, 
are  of  a  schistose  nature,  and  of  various  composition ;  and  they  are  found 
along  the  whole  line  from  the  lorsa  to  Loch  Ranza.  To  the  north  of  this 
place  they  retire  within  the  outer  belt  of  sandstone,  occupying  a  narrow 
space  between  that  rock  and  the  granite  in  some  parts,  and,  in  others, 
intruding  into  several  of  the  valleys  which  descend  from  the  high  moun- 
tain group  of  the  northern  division  of  the  island.  But  they  are  not  found 
beyond  Brodick  on  the  eastern,  nor  the  lorsa  on  the  western  side;  a 
tolerably  decided  minetalogical  line  being  here  drawn  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  island ;  and  the  sandstone  only,  or  latest  stratified  rock, 
being  common  to  both. 

The  lofty  summits  of  the  northern  division  consist  entirely  of  granite ; 
which,  to  whatever  known  depths  it  may  extend,  rarely  occupies  the 
valleys  or  lower  skirts  of  these  mountains,  which  are  formed  either  of  the 
sCbistA,  or  of  the  sandstone  strata  already  described. 

In  general  character  and  aspect,  it  resembles  in  some  places  the  well- 
known  granite  of  Cornwall,  with  which  it  also  corresponds  occasionally 
in  mineral  structure.  It  is  often  disposed  in  prisniatic  and  cuboidal 
forms,  or  rather  may  be  considered  as  a  solid  and  extended  body  split 
into  masses  of  such  configuration. 

The  fine-grained  granite  found  on  the  western  side  of  the  granitic 
district,  forms  the  entire  mass  of  Ben-huish,  Ben-vearan,  and  some  other 
hills,  occupying,  in  consequence,  the  Glen  of  Catool  as  well  as  the  other 
neighbouring  valleys.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  the  rock  is  occa- 
sionally prismatic,  and  on  a  much  more  minute  scale  than  as  it  occurs 
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under  tbat  fonn  in  Caime  na  caillich  and  other  places  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  moantains;  since  the  prisms,  which  present  a  varying  number  of 
angles,  fireqnently  do  not  exceed  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  accorate  idea  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the 
several  kinds  of  rock  which  constitute  all  that  part  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  island  which  is  not  sandstone.  The  gently  rounded  forms 
or  flat  surfitoes  of  these  hills  are  so  favourable  to  the  accumulation  of 
sol1»  and  that  soil  is  so  concealed  by  deep  tracts  of  peat  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  heath  and  other  moor  plants,  that  the  rocks  are  seldom  accessible. 


GREENOCK  to  OBAN,  via  DuNooir,  Rothbsat,  Akdbishaio, 

and  the  OsiirAir  Canal. 

The  jonraej  aU  the  way  from  Glasgow  occapiei  about  twelre  hoars. 

Leaving  Greenock  Quay,  we  discern  in  the  distance  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  Argyllshire  and  Dumbartonshire  moun- 
tains ;  we  pass  the  mouths  of  Loch  Long,  darkening  as  it  ascends 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Arroquhar  hills,  and  of  the  Holy 
Loch,  surrounded  by  steep  and  picturesque  hills.  On  the 
point  of  land  between  Loch  Long  and  Holy  Loch,  is  the 
watering-place  of  Strone.  The  adjoining  village  of  Kilmun  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Clyde,  and  is  easilj 
accessible  from  Greenock  or  Dunoon.  Behind  the  parish  church 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Collegiate  Chapel,  founded  in  1442  by  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe,  ancestor  of  the  Argyll  family, 
and  where  they  have  their  burying-place.  The  walks  and 
drives  to  Loch  Eck,*  Glen  Messen,  and  Glen  Lane,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighl>ourhood,  are  numerous  and  highly  pictur- 
esque. There  is  excellent  trout  and  salmon  fishing  in  the 
Echaigh,  a  stream  that  issues  from  Loch  Eck,  and  falls  into 
Holy  Loch. 

Opposite  Kilmun  is  the  village  of  Sandbank,  after  calliag 
at  which,  the  steamer  passes  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Hafton 
(Hunter,  Esq.),  and  rounding  the  point  on  the  right,  it  skirts 
along  the  coast  studded  with  villas,  until  it  reaches 

*  There  is  a  rery  pleaiant  road  from  Kilman  to  Inverarj  by  the  banks  of  Loch 
£ek,  a  distaaee  of  16  naei,  sad  coaveyaiices  may  be  had  at  the  Kilmim  hotel. 
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Dunoon,  3  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow, 

[Inms:  Argyll;  Yidaaria.    Population,  8S29.] 

one  of  the  largest  and  most  fashionable  summer  residences  on 
the  west  coast. 

The  Castle  of  Dunoon,  stationed  on  the  conical  hill  over- 
looking the  pier,  was  once  a  royal  residence  and  a  strong 
fortress.  The  hereditary  keepership  of  it  was  conferred 
by  Robert  Bruce  on  the  family  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Loch 
Awe,  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  It  was  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  powerful  family  of  Boyd,  and  after  their  attainder 
became  the  residence  of  the  Argyll  famUy  in  1673.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century,  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  ruin,  and  nothing  but  a  small  portion  of  the  walls 
now  remain.  An  extensive  prospect  is  commanded  from  the 
top. 

On  leaving  Dunoon,  the  steamer  skirts  along  Bawkie  Bay, 
beautifully  wooded,  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  reaches 
Innellan,  3^  hours'  sail  from  Glasgow  [Inn  :  The  Royal],  and 
the  houses  of  which  form  almost  a  continuation  of  Dunoon. 

The  peninsula  of  Cowal  ends  a  few  miles  lower  at  Toward 
Point,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse.  Turning  Toward  Point  we 
come  in  sight  of  Toward  Castle,  the  seat  of  James  Finlay,  Esq., 
a  large  elegant  modem  mansion,  occupying  a  commanding 
situation.  On  the  neighbouring  height,  on  the  right,  are  seen 
the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Toward  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Laments. 

ROTHESAY, 

[3^  hoan'  sail  from  Glasgow.  ffotcU ;  The  Bote  Anna ;  Kinloch's.  Popula- 
tion, 7104.  Droaldee— charge  la.  per  mile,  or  from  8b.  to  lOt.  6d.  for  a  whole  day. 
There  are  no  toQi.    Pleaavre-hoats  may  be  had  on  hire  at  from  6d.  to  9d.  an  hour.] 

the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bute,  is  agreeably  situated  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island, 
where  there  is  safe  anchorage  ground  in  any  wind  for  vessels  of 
any  size,  and  room  enough  to  contain  a  very  large  fleet.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Rothesay  Castle,  once 
a  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  It  originally  consisted 
of  a  circular  court,  136  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
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8  feet  thick  and  17  feet  high,  with  battlements.  It  had  four 
towers,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  the  year  1100,  though  the  particular 
date  is  not  known.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1228, 
and  Heulbec,  king  of  the  Isles,  was  killed  in  besieging  it  in 
1263.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  during  the 
reign  of  John  Baliol,  but  surrendered  to  Robert  the  Bruce  in 
131 1 .  King  Robert  II.  built  a  palace  adjoining  the  castle,  and 
frequently  resided  in  it  betwixt  1376  and  1398,  when  he 
created  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Dayid,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  a  title 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  still  bears,  and  which  was  the  first 
dukedom  conferred  in  Scotland.  On  the  12th  January  1400 
Robert  granted  the  charter  of  erection  of  the  burgh  of  Rothesay. 
He  died  in  the  castle  of  Rothesay  on  4th  April  1406,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Paisley.  It  was  burned  by  a  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  in  1685,  and  has  since  lain  in  ruina 

Adjoining  the  parish  church,  which  is  situated  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  castle,  are  the  ruins  of  the  choir  of  the  old 
kirk  of  St.  Mary's.  There  are  sereral  interesting  sepulchral 
stone  effigies  of  old  knigkts  in  armour,  and  that  of  a  lady  and 
child.  One  of  these  tombs  bears  to  have  been  repaired  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  in  1817,  and  the  burial  yault  of  that  noble 
family  adjoins  the  parish  church. 

There  are  seyeral  remains  of  druidical  monuments  on  the 
island,  but  the  chief  or  most  entire  is  at  Langalchorid,  in  the 
parish  of  Kingarth.* 

The  two  principal  walks  or  driyes  in  the  island  are — across 
the  island  by  Port  Bannatyne  and  Kames  Bay  and  Castle  to 
Etterick  Bay,  5  miles ;  to  Loch  Fad,  Dunnagoil  and  Eilcattan, 

*  The  island  of  Bute  u  abont  fifteen  miles  long,  in  a  itraigfat  line  firom  north- 
north-weat  to  soath-aouth-eaf t,  und  the  average  breadth  ia  three  miles  and  a  half. 
It  is  separated  on  the  north  from  the  district  of  Cowal  in  Argyllshire  by  the  Kyles 
of  Bute,  and  abont  8  miles  from  the  north  point  of  Arran.  There  are  six  lakes  in  the 
island.  The  largest,  Loch  Fad,  extended  originally  to  188  acres,  but  is  now  consider^ 
ably  enlarged  by  the  embankments  of  the  cotton  spinning  company,  whose  works 
are  placed  on  the  water  flowing  from  this  lake.  The  others  are  Ascog  Loch,  Qnien 
Loeh,  Qrcenan  Loch,  Loch  Dhu,  and  Lochantarbh.  The  climate  is  mild  and  genial, 
so  much  so  that  it  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Devonshire.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  island  is  resorted  to  by  oonsumptire  invalids,  as  well  as  for  summer  quarters. 
The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  the  chief  proprietor  of  tlie  island.  His  seat  ia  Mountstuart, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  6  miles  from  Rothesay. 
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(8  miles),  returning  along  the  shore  by  Mounts tuart  and  Ascog, 
10  miles.  (Total,  16  miles.)  There  is  an  extensive  view  from 
Barone  hill,  near  Rothesay. 

Leaving  Rothesay,  and  continuing  our  course  towards 
Ardrishaig,  we  enter  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  a  sound  or  strait  lying 
between  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Bute  and  the  coast 
of  Oowal  in  Argyleshire,  and  forming  a  passage  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde  to  the  mouth  of  Loch  Fyne.  Loch  Straven  and 
Loch  Ridden,  two  arms  of  the  sea,  run  up  into  the  mainland 
on  the  north,  and  are  both  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
scenery.  On  the  eastern  shore  is  Gortanloisk,  and  on  the  tongue 
of  land  formed  by  these  two  lochs  is  South  Hall,  the  seat  of 
John  Campbell,  Esq.  The  finest  scenery  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Ridden,  where  the  channel  is  contracted  by  four  small 
islands.  On  one  of  these,  called  Eillangheirrig,  or  Red  Island, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  fort  garrisoned  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll  in  1685, 
when,  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  he  attempted  an 
invasion  of  the  kingdom.  Kear  the  head  of  Loch  Ridden  is 
Ormadale,  with  a  handsome  new  pier  and  hotel.  To  the  north 
of  this  is  Glendaruel,  a  wide  valley,  the  property  of  Archibald 
Campbell,  Esq.,  watered  by  the  River  Ruel,  a  capital  fishing 
stream.  The  kirk  and  clachan  of  Kilmodan,  where  there  is  a 
good  inn,  are  prettily  situated  in  the  valley. 

The  Eyles  are  terminated  towards  the  west  by  Ruban  Point, 
passing  which  the  steamer  halts  for  a  few  minutes  at  Tayna- 
bruich  Pier,  and  then  emerges  into  the  open  space  between 
Lament  Point  on  the  mainland,  and  Etterick  Bay  in  Bute.  On 
the  right  is  Eaimes  with  its  powder  mills,  and  from  which  a 
road  strikes  across  to  Loch  Fyne.  On  the  left,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Bute,  is  the  islet  of  Inchmamock,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
chapel.  On  turning  Lamont  Point,  Ardlamont,  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Lamont  of  Lamont,  is  seen  on  the  right ; 
opposite,  on  the  left,  is  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  and  to  the 
south,  the  hills  of  Arran.  On  the  coast  of  Cantire  on  the  left, 
at  the  promontory  of  Skipness  Point,  are  the  ruins  of  Skipness. 
Castle,  a  structure  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Danes. 

The  peninsula  of  Cantire,  stretching  away  southwards,  on 
the  left,  is  joined  to  South  Knapdale  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus, 
formed  by  the  western  and  eastern  lochs  of  Tarbert.  Pictu- 
resquely  situated  at  the  head  of  the  latter  is  the  fishing  village 
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of  Tarbert  {Tnn  :  Islay  Arms),  overlooked  by  the  interesting 
rains  of  an  old  castle,  built  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  in  which 
he  resided  in  1326.*  The  access  to  the  pier  is  very  contracted, 
owing  to  projecting  rocks  and  islands,  among  which  the  steamer 
has  to  thread  its  way  with  great  caution.  During  the  herring- 
fishing  season  an  immense  number  of  boats  collect  here,  ex- 
hibiting a  most  lively  scene.  The  two  Lochs  Tarbert  encroach 
so  far  into  the  land,  and  the  extremities  come  so  near  each 
other,  that  at  one  time  it  was  not  unusual  to  drag  boats  across 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  mouth  of  Loch  Fyne,  which 
here  displays  none  of  those  picturesque  features  found  near 
Inyerary,  and  there  is  little  to  attract  the  tourist's  attention 
until  he  arrives  at 

ARDBISHAia, 

{Hotels :  Ardriiihaig ;  Commercial.  Five  honn'  sail  from  Glasgow,  3  milea 
fjrom  Lochgilpbetid,  Hi  from  Tarbert,  26}  from  IiiTerary,  49  from  Campbeltown. 
Omnibnsefl  are  in  waltiiig  to  convey  paaaengers  to  Crinan.] 

the  south-eastern  terminus  of  the  Crinan  Canal.  There  are  a 
good  many  houses  in  the  village,  and  several  villas  of  tasteful 
design  have  been  erected  at  the  south  end.  Lochgilphead 
village  is  on  the  right  (at  the  head  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  of 
the  same  name),  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  Kil- 
mory  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Ord.  There  are  good  roads 
from  Lochgilphead  northwards  to  Oban  by  the  coast  and  by 
Loch  Awe.  The  Crinan  canal,  formed  to  avoid  the  circuitous 
passage  of  70  miles  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  is  nine  miles  in 
length,  with  fifteen  locks.  Owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  bank 
at  Oaimbann,  it  is  at  present  closed  for  trafiic  until  the  neces- 
sary repairs  are  completed.  But  the  proprietors  of  the  swift 
steamers  have  made  arrangements  for  carrying  passengers 
across  by  means  of  omnibuses  in  place  of  the  canal  boat. 
Two  miles  from  Ardrishaig,  on  the  left,  are  Auchindarroch 
(Campbell,  Esq.),  and  the  Bishop  of  Argyll's  chapel  and  palace. 
Oaimbann  Inn  [Archibald  M'Kab]  is  neat  and  comfortable, 
and  a  good  station  for  anglers,  being  within  ten  miles  of  Loch 
Awe.  The  river  Add  and  several  small  lochs  are  also  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  afford  good  trout  fishing. 

*  Oripnes  Farocbiales  Scoti»,  vol.  li.  part  L  p.  S3,  contains  an  account  of  the 
cTpenses  of  the  buildingi  etc.,  of  thia  castle. 
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From  this,  all  the  way  to  Crinan,  there  extends  a  vast 
plain,  on  the  rining  ground  to  the  right  of  which  is  Poltalloch 
House*  (Neil  Malcolm,  Esq.),  a  residence  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  j£lOO,000.  Poltalloch  estate  extends  in  some  directions 
as  far  as  forty  miles  in  one  continuous  line,  and  the  farm- 
houses and  cottages,  particularly  those  in  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mansion-house,  are  substantial  and  tasteful 
buildings.  The  arable  portion  of  the  land  is  also  fanned  on 
the  most  approred  principles  of  modem  husbandry.  Before 
reaching  Crinan,  we  observe  on  the  right,  on  a  picturesque 
rock,  which  becomes  an  island  at  high  water,  the  old  village 
of  Grinan  ;  and  beyond  it  is  seen  Duntroon  Castle.  The  new 
village  of  Crinan  is  the  north-western  terminus  of  the  Grinan 
Canal.  Upon  the  right,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  of 
Crinan,  backed  by  rugged  heights  and  mountains,  is  the 
modernized  castle  of  Duntroon  (Malcolm,  Esq.),  and  northward, 
on  the  same  side,  Loch  Craignish,  a  fine  arm  of  the  sea, 
intersected  by  a  chain  of  beautiful  little  islands,  covered  with 
ancient  oak-trees. 

The  sail  from  Grinan  to  Oban  occupies  2^  hours.t  The 
steamboat  proceeds  through  the  Dorishtmore  or  Qreat  Gate, 
between  the  point  of  Craignish  and  one  of  the  chain  of  islets 
just  mentioned.  The  islands  of  Islay,  Jura,  and  Scarba,  are 
now  in  sight  to  the  left  westwards,  and  between  the  two  latter 
is  the  dreaded  whirlpool  of  Gorrivreckin — 

"  Where  the  ware  is  tinged  with  red. 
And  the  mswt  searleaTes  grow, 
Marinen,  with  prndeot  dread, 
Shun  the  ahelriiig  rocka  below. 

"As  yon  pass  through  Jnra'i  soimd, 
Bend  your  coarse  by  Scarba's  shore ; 
Shun,  0  shun,  the  gulph  profound, 
Where  Corrivrecldn's  surges  roar."$ 

On  the  south  are  the  shores  of  Enapdale,  and  to  the  north 
the  islands  of  Shuna  and  Luing,  with  Loch  Melfort  opening  to 
the  right. 

*  C€dtonmor*,  or  the  place  of  preat  kaiel  trees,  was  the  name  of  the  lite  of 
Poltalloch  House,  before  the  mansion  was  built 

f  Diziner  is  served  on  board  immediately  on  leaving  Crinan — charge  Ss.  6d.  each . 
t  Leyden's  Mermaid— liinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  y<A,  iv. 
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Passing  through  the  sound  of  Luing,  between  the  islands 
of  Luing  and  Scarba,  there  is  a  view  of  Benmore,  3170  feet 
— the  highest  mountain  in  Mull.  Two  miles  from  the  point 
of  Luing  is  Blackmill  Bay,  opposite  to  which  is  the  island  of 
Lunga.  Three  miles  further  north  is  the  slate  islet  of  Bal- 
nahuay,  and  further  to  the  west  the  Garyeloch  Isles.  The 
steamer  now  enters  the  sound  of  Guan,  which  runs  between  the 
northern  extremity  of  Luing  and  the  island  of  Seil,  a  beauti- 
fully-diyersified  passage  of  about  three  miles  in  Ungth.  The 
circular  islet  of  Easdale,  celebrated  for  its  slate  quarries,  is 
separated  from  the  island  of  8eil  by  a  very  narrow  strait, 
through  which  the  steamer  passes. 

The  precipitous  shores  of  Seil  on  the  right  descend  into 
the  sea  in  great  columnar  masses.  The  steamer  keeps  close 
to  the  shore,  passing  on  the  left  a  small  island  called  Innish- 
capel. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  Kerrera  Island,  the  motmtains 
of  Mull,  on  the  left,  appear  to  great  advantage.  Loch  Feo- 
chan  also  opens  on  the  right,  disclosing  to  view  the  broad 
shouldered  and  double-peaked  Ben  Cruchan.  On  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  island  of  Kerrera,  the  ruins  of  Gillean 
Castle,  once  one  of  the  family  seats  of  the  Macleans  of  Duart, 
may  be  seen  a  little  to  the  left,  while  on  the  right  is  passed 
the  house  of  Macdougall  of  Qalanach.  This  island  forms  a 
natural  breakwater  to  the  bay  and  village  of  Oban,*  where  in 
good  weather  the  steamer  arrives  at  about  6  o'clock  p.m. 
Passengers  for  Inverness  continue  in  the  steamer,  and  go  on 
about  40  miles  further,  by  Fort- William  to  Bannavie  Inn. 
This  it  reaches  about  8.30  p.m.  Passengers  for  Inverness  start 
again  from  Bannavie  next  morning  by  Caledonian  Canal. 

*  For  a  deicription  of  Oban,  see  page  441 . 
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There  are  several  ways  of  reaching  the  capital  of  Argyll- 
shire. One  of  the  most  pleasant  is  by  Loch  Lomond,  striking 
off  at  Tarbet,  and  proceeding  from  thence  by  Arroquhar  and 
Glencroe,  or  the  tourist  may  go  on  to  Loch  Lomond-head,  and 
take  the  coach  from  thence  by  Dalmally  and  Loch  Awe. 
But  the  most  common  way  is  by  steamer*  from  Glasgow  or 
Greenock  up  Loch  Long  to  Arroquhar  or  Loch  (}oil-head. 

Supposing  the  tourist  to  adopt  the  steamer  route  by  Loch 
Long  to  Arroquhar  or  Loch  Goil-head,  on  leaving  the  pier  of 
Greenock  a  sail  of  about  half  an  hour  brings  him  to  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Long,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  about  24  miles  in  length,  and 
about  2  in  breadth,  which,  striking  off  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
at  first  in  a  northerly,  and  afterwards  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  separates  the  counties  of  Argyll  and  Dumbarton. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  loch  are  the  Tillages  of  Kilcreggan  and 
Gove,  two  watering-places  built  along  the  shore,  the  situation 
of  which  is  convenient  and  salubrious. 

Beautifully  situated  in  a  bay  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
loch,  is  Ardentinny,  celebrated  by  Tannahill's  song  of  ^*  The 
Lass  o'  Arranteenie.''  The  Kilmun  Hills  t  extend  south- 
eastwards,  while  Ben  Cruchan  rises  majestically  on  the  north 
of  the  bay,  beautifully  diversified  with  rocks,  wood,  and 
heather.  Ardentinny  House,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore, 
stands  on  an  extensive  green  sward  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Cruchan, 
and  close  by  is  Glenfinnart,  the  residence  of  A.  Douglas,  Esq. 

Leaving  Ardentinny,  and  proceeding  seven  miles  northwards, 
we  reach  Argyll's  Bowling  Green,!  a  peninsula  of  confused 
and  irregular  mountains,  interspersed  with  huge  rocks,  caverns, 
and  frightful  precipices,  and  whose  summits  have  a  most  pic- 
turesque appearance.  From  this  northwards,  Loch  Long  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  in  sailing  up  we  have 

*  Leaving  Glasgow  every  morniDg,  and  Greenock  every  forenoon— ^ee  Time  Tables. 
The  steamer  route,  by  Kylea  of  Bate,  Ardrishaig,  and  ^  Loch  Fyne,  described  pagea 
422  to  427,  is  tedious  and  not  equal  in  attractions  to  the  others. 

t  Between  these  there  is  a  carriage  road,  through  a  valley  abounding  in  pictnr> 
esqne  scenery,  westwards  to  Loeh  Eck,  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

X  Here  Loch  GolI  branches  off  to  the  north,  the  route  up  which  will  be  found  on 
p.  43S. 
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an  excellent  yiew  of  the  Arroquhar  range  of  hills,  which  present 
80  formidable  an  appearance  when  descending  upon  Loch 
Lomond  from  Loch  Katrine.  Conspicuous  among  these  is 
Ben  Arthur,  or  the  Cobbler,  which  rises  in  great  majesty  and 
grandeur  to  the  height  of  2400  feet — his  fantastic  peak  cracked 
and  shattered  into  every  conceivable  form. 

At  the  head  of  the  loch  is  Arroquhar  (4^  hours'  sail  from 
Glasgow,  with  an  excellent  hotel),  one  of  the  most  romantic 
summer  residences  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Arroquhar 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Macfarlane ;  it 
ia  now  the  property  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss. 

From  this  the  road  to  Inverary  by  Glencroe  (20^  miles) 
commences.  Starting  from  the  hotel,  the  tourist  winds  round 
the  head  of  Loch  Long,  and,  crossing  the  water  of  Taing,  enters 
Argyllshire.  It  then  skirts  the  western  shore  of  the  loch, 
until  it  turns  to  the  right  at  Ardgarten  House  (Campbell, 
Esq.) 

The  traveller  now  enters  Glencroe,  a  desolate  but  magnifi- 
cent glen,  about  six  miles  in  length,  guarded  on  the  right  by 
the  bold  and  grotesque  peak  of  Ben  Arthur.  A  steep  path 
conducts  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  there  is  a  stone 
seat,  with  the  inscription  '*  Rest  and  be  thankful,"  beautifully 
alluded  to  in  one  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets — 

"  Doabling  and  doubling  with  laborious  walk, 
Who,  that  has  gain'd  at  length  the  wiah'd-for  Height, 
This  brief,  tiiis  simple  way-side  Call  can  slight. 
And  rest  not  thankfal." 

Passing,  on  the  left,  a  small  sheet  of  water  called  Loch 
Restal,  the  road  now  gradually  descends  to  the  lonely  valley 
of  Glenkinglas.  At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  further, 
the  tourist  is  gladdened  with  a  view  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  on  the 
left  passes  the  triple- turreted  castle  of  Ardkin glass  (Callander, 
Esq.)  It  is  not  known  when  this  stronghold  was  first  built, 
but  there  is  evidence  of  its  having  been  repaired  in  1686.  The 
modern  residence  of  the  family  is  at  a  short  distance  from  t^e 
castle. 

We  now  reach  Caimdow  Inn,  where  there  is  a  ferry  of  6^ 
miles  across  Loch  Fyne  to  Inverary.  Continuing  round  the  head 
of  Loch  Fyne,  five  miles  further,  and  almost  exactly  opposite 
Ardkinglass,  are  the  ruins  of  Punderaw  Castle,  a  large  strong 
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tower  of  an  irregalar  fomi,  with  small  turrets  a^beve  the  angles 
in  the  walls.    Abore  the  gate  is  the  following  inscription : — 

J596. — I  .  MAN  .  BEHOLD  .  THB  .  END  .  OF  .  ALL  .  BENOUGHTy 
WISER .  THAN  .  THE  .  THIESTES  .  I  .  TRUST  .  IN  .  GOD. 

It  is  built  close  to  the  sea,  from  which  it  must  usually 
have  been  approached.  From  this  the  tourist  winds  again 
round  Strome  Point,  and  crossing  the  river  Shiray  that  comes 
down  from  the  glen  of  the  same  name,  reaches  Inyerary. 

Loch  Goil 

is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  six  miles  in  length,  by  from  one  to  two  in 
breadth,  which  branches  off  from  Loch  Long  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  at  Argyll's  Bowliog-Green.  Upon  both  sides  the 
coast  is  bold  and  steep,  and  the  hills  high  and  craggy  ;  but  the 
wildness  of  the  scenery  is  agreeably  diversified  by  extensive 
natural  woods  of  hazel,  which  cover  the  land  near  the  coast, 
and  rise  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  The  moun- 
tains have  a  very  grand  appearance  from  the  loch,  and  rise  to 
the  height  of  about  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Oarrick  Castle,  an  old  stronghold  of  the  Dunmore  family, 
occupies  a  picturesque  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  loch, 
and  the  massy  square  building,  standing  upon  a  low  and  nearly 
sea-girt  rock,  appears  the  perfect  embodiment  of  mediaeval 
influence.  Behind  it  are  a  few  straggling  trees,  one  of  them 
an  oak  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  age  of  this  fastness 
can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it 
was  probably  built  by  the  Danes.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athol- 
men,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  part  of  the  walls. 

"  All  nim*d  and  wild  is  their  roofleu  abode. 

And  lonely  the  dark  raTCn*s  sheltering  tree, 
And  traTdl'd  by  few  is  the  graM-coyer'd  road, 
When  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior  trod. 
To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea."— Caxpbsi.l. 


As  the  steamer  proceeds  towards  the  head  of  the  loch,  the 
tourist  may  be  reminded  of  Thomas  Campbell's  pathetic  bal- 
lad of  ^'  Lord  nilin*«  Daughter/'  and  of  the  poet  himself^  who 
drew  much  of  his  inspiration  from  his  native  Argyllshire. 
The  wild  tumultuous-looking  mountains  towering  above,  con- 
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trast  strongly  with  the  peaceful  little  village  of  Loch  Qoil-head, 
which,  rich  in  beauties,  seems  as  if  it  had  been  called  Into 
existence  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter.  Standing  upon  the 
pier,  we  see  these  mountains  to  great  advantage.  Looking  west- 
ward, the  most  conspicuous  in  the  centre  is  Ben-an-Tshelich  ; 
on  the  right  hand,  Ben  Donich  ;  above  the  wharf,  the  Steeple  ; 
and  farther  down  the  loch,  on  the  same  side,  An  Diolaid.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  loch  is  Ben  Lochan,  a  steep  conical 
mountain,  its  summit  looking  almost  as  if  it  would  topple  over ; 
and  Ben  Bheula  to  the  east  of  it,  a  large  massy  mountain  of 
irregular  form.  The  village  of  Loch  Goil-head  contains  a 
good  hotel,  and  scattered  along  the  shore  are  numerous  villas. 
The  burial  aisle  of  the  families  of  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass  and 
Strachur,  now  form  part  of  the  parish  church,  in  which  are  the 
remains  of  some  of  their  tombs. 

A  four-horse  coach  runs  in  connection  with  the  steamer 
from  Loch  Goil-head  to  St.  Catherine's  pier,  opposite  Inverary, 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  but  the  road  is  so  steep  and  hilly, 
that  a  good  pedestrian  may  outstrip  it  without  great  exer- 
tion. The  road  is  carried  through  Hell's  Glen,  a  wild  valley 
running  almost  parallel  with  Glencroe,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  road  that  strikes  off  on  the  right,  about  three 
mUes  from  Loch  Goil-head.  For  four  miles  the  road  is  a  con- 
tinual and  steep  ascent,  affording  glimpses  of  wild  mountain 
scenery.  At  the  fourth  mile,  at  the  height  of  2400  feet,  a 
road  strikes  off,  on  the  right,  to  Caimdow  Inn,  and  here  the 
descent  towards  St.  Catherines  commences,  disclosing  the  basin 
of  Loch  Fyne,  with  Inverary,  the  hill  of  Duniquoich,  ruins  of 
Dunderaw  Castle,  and  neighbouring  country. 

At  St,  Catherines  a  steamer  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  conveys  them  across  the  loch  to 

INVKRARY.* 

IHoUli :  Argyle  Anns ;  George.    Popniation,  1164] 

The  county  town  of  Argyllshire  stands  at  the  lower  end  of 
a  small  bay,  where  the  river  Aray  falls  into  Loch  Fyne.     It  was 

*  There  are  coaches  from  Inverary  to  Tarbct  aod  Ix>ch  Lomond  and  Oban  during 
the  summer.  The  distance  by  coach  to  Tarbet  is  24  miles,  but  b]f  crossing  the 
steam-ferry  to  St.  Catherine's  pier,  the  distance  is  only  20  miles,  and  any  moderate 
pedestrian  may  overtake  the  coach  which  goes  round  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne  by 

2  P 
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erected  into  &  rojal  burgh  in  1643  by  Charlea  I.  irhile  ho  wu 
a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Ca«tle,  and  hu  bean  for  m  long  period 
the  principal  test  of  the  uicient  fftmil;  of  Argyll,  irbo  hftve 
laid  out  large  sums  of  mouej  in  improving  and  adorning  tbe 
town  and  neighbourhood.     Ita  situation  is  exceedingly  beau- 


tiful. *■  Tbe  rival  rivers  Aray  and  Shiray,  which  pay  tribute 
to  the  lake,  each  issues  from  its  own  dark  and  wooded  retreat, 
and  on  the  soft  and  gentle  slope  that  ascends  from  the  shores 
is  Ibe  castle,  with  iis  varied  outline,  embattled  walls,  and 
towers.  Dark  woods  for  many  a  mite  surround  this  ducal 
dwelling,  and  the  eye  mny  dwell  on  the  picturesque  peak  of 
Duniquoich,  Ftartinp  aliruptly  from  the  lake,  and  raising  its 
scathed  brow  into  the  mists  of  middle  sky,  while  a  solitary 
watch-tower  is  perched  on  its  top  like  an  eagle's  nest."  • 

Ciirndoit.    Tliecootli  Wkofiwhoun  to  the!*  miln,  >nd  Ihe  pninenge™  h»'B  lo 

|B-nons  wmU  HaH  it  bfllcr  lo  hire  a  dmij.  Tbe  fore  tj  the  iIFuncr  tnoM  th. 
ftrrj  to  SI.  Csthrriac"  ii— ribin  It. ;  ilcEragc  M. 
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Inverary  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  is  the 
most  interesting  object  in  the  yicinity,  and  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  castle,  by  Duke  Archibald,  in  1748,  after  apian 
by  Adam.  It  is  constructed  of  chlorite-slate,  and  consists  of 
two  storeys  and  -a  sunk  floor,  flanked  with  round  oyertopping 
towers,  and  surmounted  with  a  square  winged  pavilion.  In 
the  Hall  are  preserved  about  100  muskets,  which  were  "  out  in 
the  forty-five,"  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  some  very  beautiful 
tapestry,*  Duniquoich  Hill,  a  conspicuous  cone-shaped  hill, 
700  feet  high,  covered  with  wood  to  its  summit,  overlooks  the 
town  and  castle  of  Inverary.  It  is  reached  by  entering  at  the 
first  lodge  on  the  left  from  the  hotel,  and  proceeding  through 
the  grounds,  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  noble  proprietor, 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  where  a  guide  is  generally  in 
attendance.  The  road,  for  part  of  the  way,  is  up  the  valley 
of  Glen  Aray,  which  here  presents  rich  meadows,  interspersed 
with  stately  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  ornamented  by  several 
artificial  cascades.  After  crossing  it,  a  path  winds  round  the 
bill  to  its  summit,  on  which  a  small  tower  has  been  erected. 

Inverary  is  an  important  station  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
herring  fishery — the  herrings  of  Loch  Fyne  being  celebrated 
for  their  superior  excellence. 

*  When  Robert  Bums  was  at  Inverary,  he  found  the  principal  inn  filled  by  a 
party  on  a  visit  to  the  Dnke  of  Argyll,  who  engrossed  all  the  attention  of  the  land- 
lord i  and  the  poor  bard,  mounted  on  a  sorry  mare,  without  friend  or  lackey,  was 
neglected.  He  avenged  himself  with  unmerited  bitterness,  by  writing  the  following 
lines  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the  inn, — 

"  Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 
I  pity  much  his  case, 
Unless  he  come  to  wait  upon 

The  lord  their  god  his  grace ; 
There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride, 

And  Highland  cauld  and  hunger ; 
If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 
'Twas  surely  in  his  anger." 

CuNiviNOHAll's  Burns. 
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The  coach  leaves  every  morning  daring  the  sninmer  months,  con- 
mencing  usually  in  the  middle  of  July,  until  the  end  of  Septemb^.  It 
is  advisable  to  secure  seats  as  early  as  possible,  at  the  hotel. 

The  drive  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty  and  interest,  and  occupies  about 
8  hours.  The  Coach  from  Loch  Lomond  Head  joins  this  route  at  Dal- 
mally. 

m 
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MUes. 
4    Glen  Aray. 
10    Cladich  Ink. 

16  Da LM ALLY  Inv* 
18^  Cross  River  Urchny. 

17  Kilchum  Castle,  left. 

30    Islands  of  liOdi  Awe,  left. 

21 1  New  Inverawe    Mouse    (Campbell, 

Esq.).  left. 
22    Passes  of  Awe  and  Brander. 
33^  Falls  of  Croachan,  right. 
23|  Clifb  of  Craiganani,  right. 
25)  Cross    Bridge  of  Branders.      Ben 

Crnachan  is  right  up  from  tills. 
26    The  Kiver  Awe. 


Miles. 

26i  Road  on  right  to  Inverawe  House, 

Bunawe,  and  Loch  £tive. 
27    Cross  Bridge  of  Awe. 
27}  Inverawe  House,  right. 
28i  Road  to  Loch  Awe ;  Port  Sonachan 

on  left. 
28}  Cross  the  Lorn  Water. 
ICuckaim  Kirk,  right. 
Tatnuilt  IwK. 
Loch  iltive  on  right. 
Connel  Ferry,  and  view  of  DunstafT- 

nage  Castle. 
Oban. 


29^ 
29i 
32 
86 
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The  first  portion  of  this  road  is  carried  along  Glen  Aray, 
with  the  river  Aray  running  almost  all  the  way  on  the  right. 
After  leaving  the  pleasure-grounds  round  Inverary  Castle, 
there  is  little  to  attract  the  attention  till  we  reach  the  head  of 
the  glen  and  begin  to  descend  towards  Cladich, ^  when  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  Loch  Awe  breaks  upon  the  view. 

From  Cladich  there  is  a  much  shorter  way  to  Oban  by 
Portsonachan  Ferry !(  across  Loch  Awe.    This  road  runs  along- 

*  Road  on  right  to  Tyndrum  (12),  and  Loch  Lomond  (25)  miles.) 
+  Cladich  Inn,  which  is  situated  here,  is  a  very  pretty  spot,  and  a  well-known 
station  for  anglers  frequenting  Loch  Awe  and  the  streams  in  tlie  vicinity.  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  game,  and  in  season  woodcocks  and  wild-ducks  are  to 
be  found  on  the  loch.  Boats  are  kept  at  the  river's  mouth,  by  which  the  tourist  may 
visit  several  interesting  places,  distant  from  this  as  follows :—  Kilchum,  4  miles : 
Fraoch  Elan,  2;  the  Pass  of  Awe,  5  ;  Inishail,  I ;  Ardhonncl  Castle  and  Island,  15. 
It  is  a  delightful  row  to  Ardhonnel,  and  there  is  a  clean  little  inn  close  to  it  at  Inish 
Erreth. 

X  To  the  south  of  Portsonachan.  on  the  western  side,  in  the  district  of  Nether 
Ixirn,  is  Loch  Avich,  anciently  called  liochluina,  a  beautifbl  sheet  of  wat«r,  of  a 
regular  triangular  form,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  full  of  trout;  having 
one  castle  and  several  islands,  the  resort  of  gulls,  cranes,  water-eagles,  and  wild- 
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side  of  the  water  of  Naint  through  the  romantic  forest  of 
Muckaim  ;  but  it  is  not  so  interesting  or  picturesque  as  the 
other  road  by  Dalmally.  (There  is  an  inn  at  both  sides  of 
Portsonachan  Perry.) 

Loch  Awe  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  of  a  rude  and 
savage  aspect,  the  highest  of  which  (Ben  Oruachan)  rises  to 
the  height  of  3400  feet.  The  towering  proportions  of  this 
mountain,  and  the  numerous  wooded  islands,  give  a  striking 
character  to  the  scenery  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  loch, 
where  its  sloping  banks  are  richly  clothed  with  natural  wood 
to  the  water^s  edge.  The  point  of  land  which  runs  into  the 
lake  immediately  beyond  the  village  of  Oladich,  is  called 
Innistrynich,  or  the  Island  of  the  Druids,  and  it  belongs  to 
Mr.  McAllister  of  Innistrynich,  an  extensive  proprietor  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  lake. 

Of  the  other  twenty  little  islands,*  some  are  beautifully 
crowned  with  trees,  and  others  are  rendered  interesting  by  the 
remains  of  bygone  times. 

Leaving  Cladich,  and  descending  gradually  towards  the 
banks  of  the  loch,  the  road  is  shaded  for  the  first  few  miles  by 
trees,  until  it  reaches  Loch  Awe  side,  when  Kilchum  Castle, 
backed  by  the  proud  mountains  of  Glenorchy,  is  seen  to  great 
advantage.     Six  miles  from  Cladich  is  the  village  of 


ducks.  This  lake  dischftrges  itself  into  Loch  A.we  by  the  stream  of  Avicb,  buried  in 
wood ;  having  six  fine  falls,  with  large  circular  ponds  at  the  foot  of  each,  and  pos- 
sessing the  peculiarity  of  never  freezing ;  oven  in  the  year  1740  not  a  particle  of  ice 
was  observed  on  it,  though  the  lake  from  whence  it  issues  was  entirely  frozen  over. 
At  Portinisherrich  Inn  (8  miles  from  Portsonachan)  there  is  a  ferry-boat  kept  for 
passengers  to  the  Dalavichside. 

*  The  chapel  on  the  islet  of  Inishail  was  suppressed  at  the  Keformation,  and  its 
possessions  were  erected  into  a  temporary  lordship  in  favour  of  Hay,  Abbot  of  Inch- 
affray,  who  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  old  churchyard  contains  a 
number  of  ancient  tombstones,  curiously  carved.  The  MacArthurs  formerly  inha- 
bited the  shores  of  Loch  Awe,  opposite  Inishail,  and  numerous  stones  in  the  church- 
yard bear  the  name  of  that  ancient  clan. 

On  Innis  Fraoch,  or  the  Heather  Isle,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the 
chief  of  the  MncNaughtons.  This  isle  was  the  Hesperides  of  the  Highlands,  and  is 
fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Fraoch,  an  adventurous  lover,  who,  attempting 
to  gratify  the  longing  of  the  fair  Meyo  for  the  delicious  fruit  of  the  isle,  encountered 
and  destroyed  the  serpent  by  which  it  was  guarded,  but  perished  himself  in  the  con- 
flict The  island  of  Fraoch,  irith  the  contiguous  lands,  were  granted,  in  1267,  by 
Alexander  III.  to  Gilbert  MacNaughton,  whose  descendants  took  part  with  Mac- 
Dougal  of  Lorn  in  the  attack  on  Robert  the  Brace  at  Dairy,  near  Tyndrum. 
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Dalmally, 

(with  a  good  inn),  situated  near  the  head  of  the  loch,  and 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  rale  of  Glenorchy.  The 
old  church  of  Glenorchy  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  church- 
yard contains  many  ancient  gravestones. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Awe,  at  the  base  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  where  the  conjoined  waters  of  two  rivers,  the  Strae 
and  the  Orchy,  descend  from  their  respective  glens,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  lake,  stands  Kilchum  Castle.*  The  great 
tower  of  this  Highland  stronghold  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  1443,  by  the  lady  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  Black  Knight 
of  Rhodes,  second  son  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe, 
ancestor  oif  the  Argyll  family,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  castle 
is  of  comparatively  recent  erection.  Sir  Colin  acquired  by 
marriage  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  family  of 
Lorn,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  powerful  family  of  Bteada]- 
bane.  So  late  as  1745,  Kilchum  was  garrisoned  by  the  royal 
troops,  and  all  the  exterior  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior 
walls  are  still  entire.  The  scenery  here  is  of  the  most  romantic 
description,  and  has  frequently  engaged  the  pencil  of  the 
artist,  and,  with  especial  success,  those  of  Turner  and  Hoi^tio 
MaccuUoch. 

The  road  from  Dalmally  to  Tayhuilt  (a  distance  of  lOj^ 
miles),  passes  the  new  church  of  Glenorchy,  and  makes  a  long 
circuit  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  although  pedestrians  may 
shorten  the  distance,  and  pleasantly  diversify  their  journey, 
by  crossing  the  lake  in  a  boat.  Two  miles  from  Dalmally,  we 
cross  the  river  Strae,  which  descends  from  Glenstrae  on  the 
right.     The  whole  of  this  district  was  at  one  time  possessed  by 

*  Oar  space  will  not  admit  of  oar  quoting  Wordsworth's  fine  Address  to  Kilchum 
Castle,  but  we  gire  the  prose  extract  with  which  it  is  prefaced. 

"  From  the  top  of  the  hill  a  most  impressive  scene  opened  upon  our  view— ■ 
mined  castle  on  an  island  (for  an  island  the  flood  had  made  it),  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  backed  by  a  cove  of  the  mountain  Cruachan,  down  which  came  a 
foaming  stream.  The  castle  occupied  every  foot  of  the  island  that  was  visible  to  ua, 
appearing  to  rise  out  of  the  water, — miats  rested  upon  the  mountain  side,  with 
spots  of  sunshine ;  there  was  a  mild  desolation  in  the  low  grounds,  a  solemn  gran- 
deur in  the  mountains,  and  the  castle  was  wild,  yet  stately — not  dismantled  of  tur- 
rets— nor  the  walls  broken  down,  though  obviously  a  ruin." — Extract  from  the 
J'turnal  of  my  Cnmpanion. 
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the  Clan  Gregor,  but  they  have  long  been  deprived  of  all  their 
possessions  in  this  quarter,  and  they  may  now  say,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet — 

"  Glenorchy's  proad  niounUins,  Coalchnim  and  her  towers, 
Glenstrae,  and  Glenlyon,  no  longer  are  onrB, 

We  're  landless,  landless,  Gregaiich !  " 

In  later  times  Loch  Awe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Campbells, 
and  often  afforded  them  shelter  in  times  of  danger.  ''  It  *s  a 
far  cry  to  Lochow/'  was  the  slogan  of  the  clan,  indicating  the 
impossibility  of  reaching  them  in  these  remote  fastnesses. 
Passing  the  farm-house  of  Cony,  "  the  road  now  skirts  the 
huge  base  of  Ben  Cruachan,  which  descends  in  all  its  majesty 
of  rocks  and  wilderness  into  the  lake,  leaving  only  a  pass  in 
which,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  strength,  the  warlike  clan 
of  M'Dougall  of  Lorn  were  almost  destroyed  by  Robert  the 
Bruce.  The  deep  and  rapid  river  Awe  (one  of  the  best  in 
Scotland  for  salmon)  is  disgorged  from  the  lake  at  this  point," 
and  here  the  tourist  enters  the  Pass  of  Awe,  which  is  about 
three  miles  in  length.  This  pass  terminates  at  two  rocks 
(called  the  Rocks  of  Brander),  which  form  a  straight  channel, 
along  which  the  river  Awe  pours  out  its  current  in  a  furious 
stream,  foaming  over  a  bed  broken  and  cumbered  with  masses 
of  granite  and  whinstone.  The  road  then  crosses  the  bridge 
of  Awe,  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  ?cott*s  tale  of  "  The  Highland 
Widow,"  and  two  and  a  half  miles  onward  is  the  Inn  of  Tay- 
nuilt.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  is  the  village  of  Bunawe, 
where  there  is  a  ferry  across  Loch  Etive,  and  an  extensive  iron 
furnace,  which  has  been  wrought  since  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury by  a  Lancashire  company.  The  portion  of  Loch  Etive 
above  Bunawe  possesses  a  high  degree  of  sequestered  grandeur. 
The  best  ascent  of  Ben  Cruachan  is  from  Bunawe.  This  moun- 
tain, remarkable  for  its  noble  proportions  and  the  graceful 
sweep  of  its  outline,  rises  3400  feet,  and  the  prospect  from  the 
top  is  remarkably  extensive  and  interesting. 

Leaving  Taynuilt,  the  road,  for  three  and  a  half  mile?, 
descends  to  the  shore  of  Loch  Etive,  beautifully  fringed  with 
wood.  On  the  north  side  of  the  loch,  about  three  miles  from 
Taynuilt,  are  seen  Ardchattan  House,  and  the  ruins  of  Ard- 
chattan  Priory,  covered  with  ivy,  and  overcanopied  by  trees. 
The  Priory,  where  Robert  Bruce  held  a  parliament,  was  built  i 
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by  John  MacDoug&l  in  the  thirteenth  centuTj,  and  wu  burned 
b;  Colkitto  during  Montrose's  wars.  In  the  distance  are  seen 
tbe  dark  mouutaiDg  of  Mull  and  Moiren,  and  the  gieen  island 
of  Lismore. 

Three  miles  further  is  Conoel  Ferrj,  vhere,  from  the  oar- 
rowneas  of  the  passage,  and  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  a  tery 
turbulent  rapid  is  occasioned  at  particular  states  of  the  tide. 
In  the  immediate  Ticinitj,  on  the  north  side,  around  a  Ticrified 
bill  fort,  antiquaries  have  placed  the'  apocryphal  Pictieh 
capital  of  Beregonium.  This  fort  it  also  locally  considered  to 
be  the  Selma  of  Ossian.  A  great  part  of  the  vitri6ed  walls 
still  remain,  exhibiting  some  very  fine  specimens  of  calcined 
stones,  which,  in  manj  instances,  are  light  as  pumice- 
Two  miles  beyond  Connel  Fetrj,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch 
Btive,  are  the  ruins  of  Duastaffnage  Castle  (described  page 
443),  three  miles  from  Oban. 
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OBAN. 

IHoteh :  Caledonian,  largest  and  very  good ;  King's  Arms,  good ; 
Oban;  Eoyal;  George.] 
Steamboat  and  Ck>ach  Office— facing  the  quay. 
Population,  1742. 

Oban*  is  the  great  rendezvous  for  tourists  in  the  West 
Highlands,  the  starting  point  for  Staffa  and  lona,  and  Glencoe, 
bj  the  steamer  routes.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  consisted  of  only  two  or  three  houses  of  mean  ap- 
pearance, and  it  was  not  until  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Sir  Angus 
Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage,  and  others  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  village,  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  con- 
venient situation  of  the  bay,  lying  near  the  Western  Ocean, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  country,  that  grounds  were 
feued  for  building  to  any  extent.  The  western  portion  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Campbell  of  Sonachan,  and  the  northern  to  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane. 

Immediately  above  the  town  there  is  a  hill,  easily  climbed, 
commanding  a  very  extensive  seaward  aspect.  "  To  the  west 
are  the  mountains  of  Mull,  and  the  opening  of  the  lengthened 
sound,  with  portions  of  Kerrera  and  the  Maiden  Island,  almost 
at  our  feet ;  north-westwards  the  green  Lismore,  backed  by 
bolder  ranges  of  the  misty  Morven,  with  the  Linnhe  Loch  re- 
ceding into  the  far  distance  ;  while  the  lofty  heights  of  Appin 
and  Barcaldine  rise  behind  the  bright  broad  bosom  of  Loch 
Etive,  which  ascends  far  inland,  laving  the  base  of  many  a 
mighty  mountain,  till  it  retires  a  '  shy  Winander'  behind  the 
dark   gigantic  masses  of  Ben   Cruachan.     To  the  south  are 

*  Tourists  going  straight  on  to  InTcmets  through  the  Caledonian  Canal  do  not 
stop  here,  but  continue  their  journey  the  same  day  to  Bannarie,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  canal  on  this  side,  where  there  is  an  elegant  new  inn,  the  Lochiel  Arms.  This 
is  a  more  convenient  place  to  stop  at  than  Fort< William. 

Tourists  going  by  coach  to  Glencoe  and  Loch  Lomond,  or  to  Loch  Awe  and  Inrer- 
ary,  should  take  out  their  seats  at  once  at  the  office  facing  the  quay. 


countless  isles,  Dameleas  or  hard  to  name,  but  all  most  fair  to 
look  upOD,"*  The  principal  feature  in  the  scene,  howeyer,  is 
DunoUj  Castle,  oace  the  resideuce  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn. 


"  Nothing  cui  be  more  wildl;  beautiftil,"  sajB  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  than  the  siCuatian  of  Dunolly,  the  ruins  of  nhich  are 
situated  upon  a  bold  and  precipitous  promontory  overhanging 
the  bay  of  Oban,  and  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage. The  principal  part  which  remainsis  the  donjon  or  ke«p: 
but  fragments  of  other  buildinga,  overgrown  with  ivy,  attest 
that  it  had  once  been  a  place  of  importance,  as  large,  appa- 
rently, as  Ardtomish  or  Dunstafihage.  These  fragments 
enclose  a  court-yard,  of  which  the  teep  probably  formed  one 
side  ;  the  entrance  being  b;  a  steep  ascent  from  the  necli  cf 
the  isthmus,  fonneily  cut  across  by  a  moat,  and  defended, 
doubtless,  by  outworks  and  a  drawbridge.  Beneath  the  castle 
stands  the  present  mansion  of  the  family,  having  on  the  one 
hand  Loch  Rtive,  with  its  islands  and  mountains,  on  the 
other  two  romantic  eminences  tufted  with  copaewood.  There 
are  other  accompaniments  suited  to  the  scene ;  io  particular 
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a  huge  upright  pillar  or  detached  fragment  of  that  sort  of  rock 
called  plum-pudding  stone,  upon  the  shore,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  castle.  It  is  called  Clach-na-cau,  or  the  Dog's 
Pillar,  because  Fingal  is  said  to  h^ve  used  it  as  a  stake  to  which 
he  bound  his  celebrated  dog  Bran.  Others  say,  that  when  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  came  upon  a  \isit  to  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  the 
dogs  brought  for  his  sport  were  kept  beside  this  pillar.  L^pon 
the  whole,  a  more  delightful  and  romantic  spot  can  scarce  be 
conceived ;  and  it  receives  a  moral  interest  from  the  conside- 
ration attached  to  the  residence  of  a  family  once  powerful 
enough  to  confront  and  defeat  Robert  Bruce,  and  now  sunk 
into  the  shade  of  private  life."* 

Three  miles  to  the  north  of  Oban  is  Dunstaffn  aoe  Castle, 
situated  upon  a  promontory  opposite  the  island  of  Lismore, 
where  the  waters  of  Loch  £tive  debouche  into  Loch  Linnhe. 
The  site  of  this  building  is  singularly  commanding  and 
romantic,  and  from  the  bold  position  of  the  rock  upon  which 
it  is  built,  it  forms  a  fine  feature  from  whatever  point  it  can 
be  viewed.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Picts,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Scone.  The  castle  is  still  the  property  of  the  Crown 
(nominally),  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (if  needed)  is  hereditary 
keeper.  But  the  real  right  of  property  is  in  the  depute-keeper 
(Sir  Angus  Campbell  of  DunstaflPnage,  Bart.),  to  whose  family  it 
was  assigned  as  an  appanage  at  an  early  period.  The  shell 
of  the  castle,  for  little  more  now  remains,  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity.  It  is  square  in  form,  with  round  towers  at 
three  of  the  angles,  and  is  situated  upon  a  lofty  precipice,  care- 
fully scarped  on  all  sides  to  render  it  perpendicular.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  staircase,  which  conducts  to  a  wooden  landing- 
place  in  front  of  the  portal-door.  This  landing-place  could 
formerly  be  raised  at  pleasure,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  draw- 
bridge. When  raised,  the  place  was  inaccessible.  It  is  neces- 
sary then  to  pass  under  an  ancient  arch,  with  a  low  vault 
(being  the  porter's  lodge)  on  the  right  hand,  and  flanked  by 
loopholes,  for  firing  upon  any  hostile  guest  who  might  force 
his  passage  thus  far.  This  gives  admission  to  the  inner  court, 
which  is  about  eighty  feet  square.  It  contains  two  mean  look- 
ing buildings,  about  seventy  or  eighty  years  old  ;  the  ancient 

*  Not«  to  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
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castle  having  been  consumed  by  fire  in  1716.  From  the 
battlements  of  the  old  castle  there  is  a  most  splendid  prospect. 
The  most  noted  portion  of  Dunstaffnage  history  is  connected 
with  the  famous  Stone  of  Destiny  (called  Lia  Fail),  which  now 
forms  the  support  of  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  '^  The  connection  this  stone  is  supposed  to  have  with 
the  destinies  of  the  Scots  is  commemorated  in  the  celebrated 
leonine  verse,  which  has  been  thus  rendered — 

"  Unless  the  fates  are  faitUeas  gxown. 
And  prophet's  roice  he  rain, 
Where'er  is  found  this  sacred  stone. 
The  Scottish  race  shall  reign.*'* 

A  little  westward  from  the  old  castle  there  is  a  lonely 
ruinous  chapel,  about  sixty  feet  by  twenty  feet  broad.  It  still 
presents  some  pretty  pieces  of  Qothic  architecture,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  burial-ground,  which  is  known  to  share  with  lona 
the  sepulchral  honours  of  Scottish  kings  and  chieftains. 
Many  modem  tombstones  are  intermingled  with  those  of 
ancient  times,  and  several  of  the  latter  have  obviously  been 
removed  from  their  original  sites,  and  placed  over  the  remains 
of  meaner  mortals.'*  One  of  these  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, *'  Arise  ye  dead  and  come  to  judgment." 
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Leaving  the  bustling  pier  of  Oban  in  one  of  the  steamers 
that  ply  on  this  route,  we  bear  across  the  mouth  of  Loch  Linnhe, 

*  Accordiog  to  tradition  this  stone  served  for  nmn  j  ages  as  the  coronation  throne 
of  the  kings  of  Ireland.  It  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  to  lona  by  Fergas,  tiieson 
of  £rc,  who  led  the  Dalriadic  Scots  to  the  shores  of  Argrllshire,  then  to  have  been 
deposited  in  Donstaffnage,  and  to  have  been  transported  from  thence  to  the  Abbey 
of  Scone  in  843  by  Kenneth  II.  when  the  kings  of  the  Scottish  race  had  extended 
their  sway  over  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Picta.  All  that  is  known  with  certainty 
of  this  venerable  relic  is,  that  it  was  used  as  the  coronation  chair  of  the  successive 
kings  of  Scotland  who  were  crowned  at  Scone  till  the  time  of  John  Baliol,  when 
Edward  Longshanks  conveyed  it  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Edward  IL  promised  to 
restore  it  to  Robert  Bruce,  but  the  London  mob  prevented  its  removal. 

t  During  the  summer  months,  the  steamer  sails  on  the  three  alternate  mornings 
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keeping  on  the  right  the  southern  extremity  of  Lismore,  a 
fertile  island,  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth, 
on  which  is  a  lighthouse.  '*  Lios-mor  "  in  Gaelic  signifies  the 
Great  Garden.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Argyll,  who  were  frequently  styled  **  Episcopi  Lis- 
morienses."* 

A  very  little  beyond  this  may  be  observed  at  low- water  the 
Lady's  Rock,  a  narrow  reef,  on  which  Maclean  of  Duart  exposed 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Argyll,  intending 
that  she  should  be  swept  away  by  the  returning  tide  ;  an 
incident  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  Joanna  Baillie's 
drama,  "  The  Family  Legend."  The  steamer  now  enters  the 
Sound  of  Mull,  which  divides  that  island  from  the  continent 
of  Scotland.  This  narrow  channel,  remarks  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  the  Hebrides  afford  the 
traveller.  On  the  left  of  the  Sound  are  the  black  rugged  shores 
of  Mull ;  on  the  right  those  of  the  district  of  Argyllshire  called 
Morven,  indented  by  deep  salt- water  lochs,  running  up  many 
miles  inland.  To  the  south-eastward  arise  a  prodigious  range 
of  mountains,  among  which  Ben  Cruachan  is  pre-eminent,  and 
to  the  north-east  is  the  no  less  huge  and  picturesque  range  of 
the  Ardnamurchan  Hills. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  boisterous  shores 
would  be  of  little  interest  to  many  were  it  not  for  their 
romantic  connection  with  those  warlike  clans  who  held  here 
unbounded  sway  for  many  centuries.  Every  rock  has  its  tra- 
dition of  some  sanguinary  encounter  between  contending  septs, 
but  now  their  "  chiefless  castles  "  are 

"  All  tcnantlesB,  save  to  the  cnnnyiog  wind. 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 


from  tbose  on  which  it  goes  to  Glencoe,  returning  to  Oban  the  same  evening.  In 
fine  weather  the  sail  takes  twelve  hours,  allowing  an  hmtr  each  at  StafTa  and  lona. 
Passengers  are  landed  at  both  places  in  small  boats  belonging  to  the  steamers. 
(For  the  sailing  days  of  the  steamer,  and  fares,  see  Time  Tables.) 

*  "  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Moluac,  at  Usmore,  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  a  diocese 
which  was  dismembered  from  Dnnkeld  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  perhaps  the  humblest  in  Britain.  It  is  less  than  60  feet  in  length  by  30  bi 
breadth ;  it  has  no  aisles,  and  seems  to  have  had  neither  transepts  nor  nave.  Con- 
trasted with  this  small  rude  fane,  the  conventual  church  of  Zona,  which,  about  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  became  also  the  cathedral  of  the  restored  Scottish 
diocese  of  the  Isles,  will  appear  magnificent,  though  otherwise  it  is  little  likely  to 
answer  the  expectations  nosed  by  so  great  a  name."^QiMr/^Jy  Renew,  No.  cbcix. 
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There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  hattles  pass'd  below ; 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud, 
And  those  which  wared  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 
And  the  bleak  batUementa  shall  bear  no  future  blow." 

The  first  of  these  Hebridean  fortresses  that  we  reach  is 
Duart  Castle,  the  principal  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
Macleans,  and  whose  formidable  walls  have  long  bid  defiance 
to  the  stormy  blasts  of  Morven.  The  Macleans  were  one  of 
the  most  powerful  clans  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
were  distinguished  for  their  prowess  in  battle. 

Sailing  westwards,  we  pass  the  mouth  of  Loch  Aline,  which 
runs  up  into  Morven.  Here  are  situated  the  ruins  of  Ardtor- 
nish  Castle,  whose 

"  turret's  airy  head, 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
O'erlook'df  dark  Mull !  thy  mighty  Sound, 
Where  thwarting  tides,  wi^  mingled  roar, 
Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Morven's  shore.*'* 

The  situation  of  this  castle  is  wild  and  romantic,  having 
on  the  one  hand  a  high  and  precipitous  chain  of  rocks  over- 
hanging the  flea,  and,  on  the  other,  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
beautiful  salt-water  lake,  called  Loch  Aline,  which  is  in  many 
places  finely  fringed  with  copse  wood.  The  ruins  are  not  now 
very  considerable,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  an  old 
keep  or  tower,  with  fragments  of  outward  defences.  But,  in 
former  days,  it  was  a  place  of  great  consequence,  being  one  of 
the  principal  strongholds  which  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  during 
the  period  of  their  stormy  independence,  possessed  upon  the 
mainland  of  Argyllshire.  It  was  afterwards  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal residences  of  Maclean  of  Duart.  The  steamer  next 
passes  on  the  right  Loch  Aline  House  (Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Loch 
Aline),  and  on  the  left  Salen,  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name,+  the 
property  of  Lord  Strathallan.  Aros  Castle,  another  residence 
of  the  Island  Kings,  is  a  powerful  rock-built  fortress  situated 
on  the  leftward  shore,  about  half  way  from  either  end  of  the 
Sound.  A  short  way  beyond,  on  the  Morven  coast,  is  Killun- 
dine  Castle  ;  and  on  the  right  Drimnin  House  (Lady  Gordon), 

*  Lord  of  the  Isles.    Opening  Canto. 

f  From  tliis  there  is  a  road  across  the  island  to  I^ocb-nft-Keal,  and  thence  tu 
I^kgan  Ulva,  where  there  is  a  place  of  embarkation  for  Staffa  and  lona. 
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where  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel^  built  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Gordon. 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  harbour  of  Tobbrxort,  "  the 
well  of  our  Lady  St.  Mary" — [Inn:  Mull  Hotel] — and  the 
only  village  of  any  note  in  Mull.  It  was  founded  in  1788  by 
the  British  Fishery  Company,  and  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  inner  recess  of  a  well- protected  bay.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  Drumfin  Castle  (Farquhar  Campbell,  Esq.),  one  of 
the  old  possessions  of  the  Laird  of  Col.  About  four  miles  from 
Tobermory  is  Loch  Frisa,  four  miles  in  length,  and  the  largest 
inland  lake  in  Mull. 

Quitting  Tobermory,  we  pass,  on  the  right,  the  entrance  to 
Loch  Sunart,*  and  seven  miles  from  Tobermory,  on  the  Ardna- 
murchan  coast,  the  castle  of  Mingarry,  which 


sternly  placed. 


O'erowcs  the  woodland  and  the  waste." 

The  ruins,  which  are  tolerably  entire,  are  surrounded  by  a  very 
high  wall,  forming  a  kind  of  polygon,  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  projecting  angles  of  the  precipice  over- 
hanging the  sea.  It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  Mac- 
lans,  a  clan  of  Macdonalds,  descended  from  Ian  or  John,  a 
grandson  of  Angus  Og,  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  point  and  lighthouse  of 
Ardnamurchan,  after  rounding  which  we  find  ourselves  moving 
freely  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
if  the  weather  be  fine,  there  may  be  seen  to  the  south,  the 
islands  of  Coll,  Tiree,  Treshinish  ;t  and  to  the  north,  Muck, 
Kig,  Rum,  and  the  Cuchullin  Hills  of  Skye,  and,  far  to  the 
north-west,  the  faint  outlines  of  South  Uistand  Barra.  In  fine 
weather  may  also  be  seen  the  lighthouse,  a  granite  column  150 
feet  in  height,  lately  erected  on  Skerryvore  Rock,  at  great 

*  At  the  head  of  Loch  Sunart  is  Salen  Inn,  which  ia  within  10  miles  of  Loch  Shiel, 
a  fanioos  resort  of  anglers  The  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Ardnamurchan  has  been 
opened  up  by  excellent  roads  recently  formed,  wliich  hold  out  most  inviting^  walks 
or  drives  firom  BannaTic  or  Fort>liVilliam. 

t  The  Treshinish  Isles,  whose  aspect  from  a  distance  is  so  singular,  are  diapoted 
in  a  ridge  extending  for  five  miles  in  n  north-easterly  direction,  and  in  some  degree 
they  form  a  breakwater  toward  the  north-west  fur  the  island  of  Staffa  and  the  bay  of 
Loch  Tna  in  Mull.  There  are  three  principal  islands  besides  some  interre ning  rocks  ; 
Cnirnburg,  which  indeed  forms  two  distinct  islanda,  Kladda,  Linga,  and  Bach. 
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cost  and  hazard,  by  the  Oommissioners  of  the  Northern  Light- 
houses, from  the  design  of  Alan  Stevenson,  Esq.,  engineer  to 
the  board. 

The  islands  of  G^ometraj,  Ulva,  and  Colonsaj  are  now  passed 
on  the  left,  from  the  last  of  which  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  derives  his  title  of  Lord  Colonsay. 

**  The  shores  of  Moll  on  the  eastward  lay, 
And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  gnaid  famed  Staffa  roand. 
Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose, 
Where  dark  and  undisturhed  repose, 

The  cormorant  had  found." 

Staffa,  no  less  the  wonder  of  the  geologist  than  of  the  ad- 
mirer of  nature,  is  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  western 
coast  of  Mull.  It  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape,  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  greatest  elevation 
lies  toward  the  south-west,  and  is  about  144  feet.  The  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  grass,  affording 
pasture  for  cattle.* 

The  first  cave  approached  is  the  Clam  or  Scallop-shell  Cave, 
on  one  side  of  which  the  basaltic  columns  appear  bent  like 
the  ribs  of  a  ship,  while  the  opposite  wall  is  made  up  of  the 
ends  of  horizontal  columns,  resembling  the  surface  of  a  honey- 
comb. This  cave  is  30  feet  in  height,  and  16  or  18  in  breadth 
at  the  entrance,  its  length  being  130  feet.  Next  occurs  the 
noted  rock  Buachaille,  or  the  Herdsman,  a  conoidal  pile  of 
columns  about  30  feet  high.  From  this  spot  the  pillars  extend 
in  one  continued  colonnade  along  the  whole  face  of  the  cliff  to 
the  entrance  of 

Fingal's  Cavb. 

"  Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd  would  rnise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise ! 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  hcnd ; 


*  In  calm  weather,  passcniccrs  arc  conveyed  from  the  steamer  in  small  boats  at 
once  into  the  mouth  of  Fingal's  Cave,  which  is  accessible  at  all  states  of  the  tide 
except  that  of  extreme  high  water,  with  a  heavy  sea  rolling  into  it ;  and  the  boat- 
men are  provided  with  boat  hooks  and  short  poles,  which  they  use  with  gnnit 
dexterity  in  goardiiig  the  boat  from  being  driven  against  the  rocks  by  the  surge. 


riNOAL'a  CAVE— STAFFA. 


Id  TBiied  ioat  prclong'il  and  bi^, 
ThU  mocki  Ibe  orfu'i  melodi. 
Nor  dDtli  lt>  entruH  front  in  niin 
To  old  loni'a  lin!^  fut, 

'  Well  but  th«  done.  Inll  Child  of  daj '. 
1%;  humble  povcn  tbil  itBteIr  iliriae 
Tuk'd  bigb  ud  bud— bnl  t jtoai  mine  I ' 


A  TUt  ftrchway  of  Dear);  70  feet  in  height,  supporting  a 
assiTO  entablature  of  30  feet  additional,  and  receding  for 


about  S30  feet  inmrdi, — the  entire  front,  u  well  M  the  great 

cavernous  sidei,  being  compOMd  of  countless  complicated 
ranges  of  gigantic  columns,  beautifully  jointed,  and  of  most 
Bjmnietrical  though  somewhat  varied  forms, — the  roof  itself 
exhibiting  a  rich  grouping  of  OTerhanging  pillars,  some  of 
SQOVj  ubiteneBB  from  the  calcareous  covering  b;f  vbicb  they 
have  become  encrusted, — the  whole  rising  &om  and  often  seen 
■  Lord  of  the  bio.  c  !•.,  ft.  x. 
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reflected  by  the  ocean  waters, — forxuB  truly  a  picture  of  un- 
rivalled grandeur,  and  one  on  which  it  is  delightful  to  dwell 
even  in  remembrance.'*  How  often  hare  we  since  recalled  to 
mind  the  regularity,  magnitude,  and  loftiness  of  those  colunms, 
the  fine  overhanging  cliff  of  small  prismatic  basalt  to  which 
they  give  support,  worn  by  the  murmuring  waves  of  many 
thousand  years,  into  the  semblance  of  some  stupendous  Qothic 
arch, 

"  Where  thro'  the  loag-dnwn  aiile  and  fretted  Trait," 

the  wild  waters  ever  urge  their  way, — and  the  receding  sides 
of  that  great  temple,  running  inwards  in  solemn  perspective, 
yet  ever  and  anon,  as  ocean  heaves  and  falls,  rendered  visible 
in  its  far  sanctuary,  by  the  broad  and  flashing  light  reflected 
by  the  foaming  surges  sweeping  onwards  from  below  !  Then 
the  broken  and  irregular  gallery  which  overhangs  that  sub- 
terranean flood,  and  from  which,  looking  upwards  and  around, 
we  behold  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  red,  green,  and  gold, 
which  give  such  splendid  relief  to  the  deep  and  sombre- 
coloured  columns — the  clear  bright  tints  which  sparkle  be- 
neath our  feet,  from  the  wavering  yet  translucent  sea— the 
whole  accompanied  by  the  wild  yet  mellow  and  sonorous  moan 
of  each  successive  billow,  which  rises  up  the  sides,  or  rolls 
over  the  finely-formed  crowns  of  the  lowlier  and  disjointed 
pillars  :  these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of  this  exquisite  and 
most  singular  scene,  which  cannot  fail  to  astonish  the  be- 
holder." 

The  Boat  Cave,  and  Mackinnon^s,  or  the  Cormorant's  Cave, 
are  two  others  of  less  extent  and  beauty,  which  are  usually 
visited  after  Fingal's  Cave.t 

*  Wilson's  Voyage  round  the  Coast  of  Scotland. 

V  Professor  Wilson,  with  Scott's  description  probably  present  to  his  fancy, 
speaJcs  of  "  the  penling  anthem  of  waves  in  the  Cave-Cathedral  of  Staffa,"  an  ex- 
pression of  rare  felicity  and  beauty. 

Among  the  numberless  poetical  ofTerings  made  to  tiie  glories  of  the  place,  wa 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  flue  sonnet  of  Wordsworth : 

"  Thanks  for  the  lessons  of  this  spot— fit  school 
For  tlie  presumptuous  thoughts  that  would  assign 
Mechanic  laws  to  agency  divine; 
And  measuring  hpaven  by  earth  would  overrule 
Infinite  power.    Tbe  piluir'd  vestibule, 


lona  or  Icolmkil],  celebrated  u  ao  earl;  seat  of  Christianitj, 
is  about  nine  miies  to  the  south  of  Staffa.  "  In  *aj  other  situ- 
ation," tays  Dr.  Macculloch,  "  the  remains  of  lona  would  b« 


consigiied  to  neglect  and  oblivion  ;  but  connected  m  (bej 
are  with  an  age  distinguished  bj  the  ferocit;  of  its  manners 
and  its  independence  of  regular  government ;  standing  a 
solitary  monument  of  religion  and  literature,  such  as  religion 
and  literature  tbea  «ere,  the  mind  imperceptibl}r  recurs  to  the 
time  when  this  island  was  the  'light  of  the  western  world,' 
'  a  gem  in  the  ocean,'  aod  is  led  to  contemplate  with  rencra- 
tioD  its  silent  and  ruined  structures.  Even  at  a  distance,  the 
aspect  of  the  cathedral,  insignificant  as  its  dimensions  are, 

Evpuuling^  jet  prtdK,  the  roof  embow'd, 
Uiiht  KciD  dainntd  to  b>ui1i)e  nsn,  vben  piond 
Of  bis  belt  workoiuiihip  by  pUo  ud  buL 
Down-beniaf  witb  fall  wbolo  AUiBttc  weiflit 
or  tids  and  IcinHit  on  tbe  Structurc'i  but. 
And  Aaihibf  to  tbit  Stractart'i  U^tuoit  faeiglit. 
Ohu  hu  proTitd  Iti  itrcnph.  and  of  itt  inu'e 
Inolmi  liMBHioii),llBiliD;rorUafreiilil 
Ot  loTteal  EaDiLe  oouie  rapooeiTe  pUce/' 
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produces  a  strong  feeling  of  delight  in  him  who,  long  coast- 
ing the  rugged  and  barren  rocks  of  Mull,  or  buffeted  by  tur- 
bulent waves,  beholds  its  tower  first  rising  out  of  the  deep, 
giving  to  this  desolate  region  an  air  of  civilization,  and 
recalling  the  consciousness  of  that  human  society,  which,  pre- 
senting elsewhere  no  visible  traces,  seems  to  have  abandoned 
these  rocky  shores  to  the  cormorant  and  the  sea-gull.*'  lona 
is  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  The  origin 
of  the  celebrity  of  this  island*  is  to  be  traced  to  its  having 
become,  about  the  year  565,  the  residence  of  Columba,  an  Irish 
Christian  preacher.  The  monastery  became,  in  subsequent 
years,  the  dwelling  of  the  Oluniacenses,  a  class  of  monks  who 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet.  At  the  Reformation,  lona, 
with  its  abbey,  was  annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Argyll,  by 
James  VI.,  in  the  year  1617.  The  celebrated  ruins  consist  of 
a  cathedral,  a  nunnery,  and  St.  Gran's  chapel.  The  latter, 
which  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  these  ecclesiastical 
remains,  is  of  small  extent  (40  feet  by  20)  and  rude  architec- 
tural style,  and  was  probably  built  by  the  Norwegians.  It 
contains  some  tombs  of  different  dates,  and  there  are  many 
carved  stones  in  the  pavement.f  The  chapel  of  the  nunnery 
is  the  next  in  the  order  of  antiquity  ;  it  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion ;  the  roof  has  been  vaulted,  and  part  of  it  still  remains. 
The  nuns  were  not  displaced  at  the  Reformation,  but  con- 

*  The  foUoving  iplendid  and  well-known  passage  records  the  emotions  excited 
in  the  breast  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  the  prospect  of  lona :— *'  We  were  now  treading  that 
illustrious  island  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions  whence 
savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  f^om  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible, 
if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  with- 
draws us  from  the  power  of  onr  senses — whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings.  Far  from  me  and  firain  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  oon- 
dnet  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wis- 
dom, bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  has  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  vfon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

f  The  best  of  these  sculptures  are  but  indifferent,  if  we  except  tiioae  that  ooaiist 
of  mere  traeery,  in  which  we  are  often  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  ele- 
gance and  intricacy  of  the  designs,  or  the  perseverance  that  overcame  the  refractory 
nature  of  the  mica  slate  material  in  which  they  liave  been  executed.  Swords,  ships, 
and  armorial  bearings,  with  iU-executed  bas-rolieft  of  warriors,  form  the  chief 
objects  of  representation. 
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tiDued  a  long  time  »fter  that  event  to  lire  together.  Thej 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  AuguaCine.    The  Cathedral  Church 

of  St.  Mary  is  the  principal  edifies.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
cross,  the  length  beiog  about  160  feet,  and  the  breadth  24. 
"  Whatever  maj  be  its  actual  age,  it  noir  pouesesi  enough  of 
'  hoar  antiquity  '  to  throw  an  air  of  (olemn  grandeur  over  the 
general  anpect  of  the  scene,  and  produces,  indeed,  a  most  im- 
posing effect,  nith  its  massive  square  tower  rising  to  the 


height  of  70  feet  above  the  lonesome  graves,  the  grassy  ver- 
dure of  its  foundations  almost  washed  b;  the  murmuring  se&, 
at  this  time  flowing  gently  between  the  lowlier  shores  of  the 
Sacred  Island,  and  the  stem  and  roclcy  coast  of  die  opposing 
Mull."'  Most  families  of  distinction  in  the  Highlands  had 
burjiog-places  here,  and  many  erected  votive  chapels  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  On  the  west  side  of  Martyr's 
Street  is  Maclean's  Cross,  a  beautifully  carved  pillar,  and  one 
*  WOhu'i  Vojip  roDnd  Oie  C«uE.Df  SCDtlud.  toI.  i.,  p.  189. 
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of  the  360  stone  crosses  which  are  said  to  have  once  adorned 
the  isbmd  ;  but  about  the  year  1560,  thej  were  thrown  into 
the  sea  by  order  of  the  Synod  of  Argyle. 

Much  disturbance  has  taken  place  among  the  tombs,  and 
it  is  probable  that  some  haTe  disappeared  altogether.  Many 
of  them  most  probably  corer  the  remains  of  men,  who,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  did  not  expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten.  No 
conjecture  can  be  formed  respecting  the  distinct  burial-place 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  France ;  of 
which  we  have  an  historical  record  in  the  narrative  of  Dean 
Monroe.  That  kings  should  then  have  been  ambitious  of 
reposing  in  this  holy  ground  is  not  unnatural,  for  besides  its 
peculiarly  sacred  character,  there  was  a  traditionary  belief 
that  it  was  a  place  that  would  be  particularly  favoured  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  world.* 

St.  Bernard  relates  that,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  St. 
Malachy  built  a  wooden  shrine  in  Ulster  *'  opus  Scoticum, 
pulchrum  satis  : "  and  that  when  afterwards  he  began  to  raise 
a  stone  edifice  such  as  he  had  seen  abroad,  the  Irish  exclaimed 
against  it  as  a  piece  of  Norman  extravagance,  a  vain  and  use- 
less innovation. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  first  building  for  the 
Christians  in  lona  was  composed  (according  to  what  Bede 
describes  as  the  Scottish  manner  of  that  time)  of  wooden 
planks,  thatched  with  reeds,  a  style  adopted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cathedral  of  Lindisfarne,  by  St.  Finian,  in  the 
year  652. 

The  conversion  of  Northern  Britain  to  Christianity  is  the 
one  great  event  which  shines  brightly  amidst  the  surrounding 
gloom  of  early  Scottish  history.  Already  the  Romanized 
Britons  of  the  south  had  received  the  true  faith,  and  the  Scoto- 
Irish  appear  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  St. 
Patrick,  previously  to  their  establishment  in  Cantire.  St. 
Ninian,  himself  a  Briton,  though  educated  as  a  monk  at  Rome, 
had,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  a 

*  It  is  stated  that  there  existed  an  ancient  Erse  pn^heej  to  this  effeet,  of  which 
the  foUowiBf  is  a  trandstion  :— 


**  Seren  years  before  that  awftil  day, 
When  time  shaU  be  no  more, 
A  watery  delate  shall  o*er-sweep 
Bibemia's  mossy  shore : 


"  The  ffreen  dad  Isia,  too.  shall  sink. 
While  with  the  great  and  g^ood, 
Colvmba's  happy  isle  shall  rnr 
Her  towers  abore  the  flood." 
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monastery  in  Galloway  ;  and  in  the  sixth  century,  St.  Kenti- 
gem  signalized  himself  by  his  pious  labours  among  the  Britons 
of  Strathclyd  ;  but  the  conversion  of  the  northern  Picts  was 
reserved  for  8t.  Golumba.** 

During  the  Norwegian  sway,  the  islands  on  the  west  coast 
of  Britain  were  divided  into  two  portions — ^the  Nordureys  and 
Sudureys.  lona  was  the  seat  of  the  former,  and  Man  of  the 
latter,  and  this  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  origin  of  the  prefix 
which  couples  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  with  Man. 

lona  contains  about  500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

*'  Hofmeward  we  tarn.    Isle  of  Golnmba't  cell, 
Where  Chriitian  piety'i  Bonl-cheering  ipark 
(Kindled  from  Heaven  betwem  the  light  and  dark 
Of  time)  shone  like  the  morning- star,— farewell ! " 

Leaving  lona,  the  steamer  keeps  close  by  the  southern 
shore  of  Mull,  which  is  very  rocky,  and  is  intersected  by  two 
arms  of  the  sea,  Loch  Buy  and  Loch  Spelve.  At  the  head  of  the 
former  is  Moy,  the  seat  of  Maclean  of  Lochbuy,  whose  ancestors' 

*  It  was  in  the  year  &68,  that  this  great  and  good  man,  accompanied  by  twelve 
of  his  friends,  set  out  upon  his  benevolent  mission,  'lliey  embarked  in  a  boat  ct 
wicker-work,  covered  with  hides,  and  landed  in  the  island  of  Hy,  or  lona,  which  then 
bordered  on  the  confines  (tf  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  territories.  The  difBculties  which 
he  had  to  encounter  on  his  ilrst  arrival  were  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  He  found  a 
people  so  barbarous'that  his  life  was  attempted ;  the  king,  when  the  holy  man  first 
approached  his  residence,  ordered  its  gates  to  be  shut  against  him ;  the  priests,  who 
were  Druids,  and  possessed  much  influence,  employed  all  their  eloquence  to  coun- 
teract his  efforts;  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  woody,  mountainous,  and  infested 
with  wild  beasts,  rendered  travelling  most  dangerous  and  painful.  But  no  obstacle 
was  suffldent  to  baffle  the  seal  and  courage  of  Columba ;  and  so  blest  were  his 
abonra,  so  rapid  the  effects  produced  by  the  example  of  his  virtues,  that  in  a  few 
years  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pictish  dominions  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Cohimba  died  in  the  year  597,  in  the  77th  year  of  hia  age ;  a  man  not  less 
diatinguiflhed  by  seal  and  activity  in  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  tlian  by  sim- 
pUflity  of  manners,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  holiness  of  )iIe.—Tytler*»  Scotland. 

St.  Columba  is  said  to  have  fOTetold  the  destiny  of  his  retreat  in  the  fdllowing 

verse : — 

"  An  I  mo  oridhe,  I  mo  graidh 
An  aitc  guth  mamaich  bidh  geum  ba ; 
Ach  ruun  tig  an  saoghal  gu  crich, 
Bithidh  I  mar  a  bha." 

"  O  sacred  dome,  and  my  beloved  abode, 
Whose  walls  now  echo  to  the  praise  of  God, 
The  time  shall  come  when  landinic  monks  shaH'cease, 
And  lowing  herds  here  occupy  their  place ; 
But  better  ages  shall  thereafter  come. 
And  praise  re-echo  in  this  sacred  dome." 
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tombstones  are  to  be  seen  at  lona.  The  castle  stands  upon  a 
rock,  which  in  old  times  had  been  surrounded  by  the  sea.  It  is 
now  clad  with  ivy,  and  the  roof,  doors,  and  windows  being  kept 
in  repair,  it  is  the  most  entire  of  the  Hebridean  fortresses  in  this 
quarter,  and,  standing  near  the  excellent  modem  mansion,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  contrast,  strikingly  illustrating  the  change 
from  ancient  power,  with  comparative  poverty  and  inquietude, 
to  modem  insignificance,  with  wealth  and  comfort.  Here  John- 
son and  Boswell  spent  a  pleasant  evening  on  their  return  from 
the  Hebrides  in  October  1773.  The  outline  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Mull  is  strongly  marked  in  one  part  by  the  high 
cliflTs  which  extend  from  Inimore  to  Loch  Buy,  while  to  the 
eastward  of  that  bay  it  declines  into  the  fiat  shores  and  indented 
coast  of  Loch  Spelve  and  Loch  Don. 

We  have  now  returned  to  the  south-western  shores  of  the 
island  of  Eerrera,  which  is  about  four  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth — its  form  being  irregularly  oval,  and  but  little  in- 
dented by  bays  or  diversified  with  headlands.  At  the  northern 
extremity  it  assists,  with  the  small  island  called  the  Maiden's 
Island,  in  forming  the  harbour  of  Oban.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander  II.  died  on  his  expedition  in  1249,  and  here  Haco, 
king  of  Norway,  met  the  island  chieftains,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  ill-fated  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Upon  the 
south  point  of  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  Castle  Gil  lean,  another 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Macleans  of  Duart. 

'*  In  fine  weather,  a  grander  and  more  impressive  tour,  both 
from  its  natural  beauties,  and  associations  with  ancient  history 
and  tradition,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  When  the  weather  is 
rough,  the  passage  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  in  part  from  the  number  of 
inland  lakes,  out  of  which  sally  forth  '  a  hundred  winds  that 
roar  on  the  side  of  echoing  Morven,'  raising  conflicting  and 
thwarting  tides  that  make  the  navigation  perilous  to  open 
boats.  The  sudden  flaws  and  gusts  of  wind  which  issue  with- 
out a  moment's  warning  from  the  mountain  glens,  are  equally 
formidable.  So  that  in  unsettled  weather,  a  stranger,  if  not 
much  accustomed  to  the  sea,  may  sometimes  add  to  the  other 
sublime  sensations  excited  by  the  scene,  that  feeling  of  dignity 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  danger.**  * 

*  Note  to  Lord  of  the  Iilet. 
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During  the  summer  months,  a  steamer  sails  from  Oban  to 
Ballachulish,  from  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  yisiting 
Qlencoe  by  means  of  yehicles  there  in  waiting,  and  the  passen- 
gers are  reconveyed  to  the  steamer,  which  returns  that  evening 
to  Oban. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ways  of  yisiting 
Glencoe  ;  the  tedious  drive  from  Loch  Lomond-head  (supposing 
the  coach  route  to  be  taken)  through  a  comparatively  unin- 
teresting moorland  country  is  avoided,  and  in  its  place  there 
is  one  of  the  finest  coast  voyages  that  Scotland  can  boast  of, 
on  almost  invariably  smooth  water,  and  with  all  the  comforts 
afforded  by  an  excellently  managed  steamer. 

The  course  pursued  is  the  same  as  that  going  to  Inverness 
through  the  Caledonian  Canal,  as  far  as  Loch  Leven,  into  which 
the  steamer  makes  its  way,  halting,  as  already  mentioned,  at 
Ballachulish.  The  most  striking  object  in  the  scenery  on  the 
way  from  Oban  to  Ballachulish  is  Ben  Cruchan,  whose  finely 
formed  peaks  tower  to  the  skies  with  great  grandeur.  The  scene 
is  especially  fine  at  Loch  Etive,  the  first  arm  of  the  sea  passed 
by  the  steamer  on  the  right,  where  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  situ- 
ated on  a  low  promontory,  guards  the  entrance  to  the  loch. 
From  this  the  steamer  sails  between  the  island  of  Lismore  on 
the  left,  and  Loch  Creran,  the  second  arm  of  the  sea,  on  the 
right,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  small  island  of  Eriska. 
Getting  out  of  the  lee  of  Lismore,  we  have  on  the  left  the  purple 
shores  of  Morven,  and  on  the  right  the  mountainous  district 
of  Appin  or  Upper  Lorn. 

Loch  Linnhe,  which  separates  the  two  districts  from  each 
other,  is  the  commencement  of  the  entrance  to  that  great 
chain  of  inland  lochs  forming  the  Caledonian  Canal.  On  the 
Appin  side,  on  the  right,  the  scenery  gradually  becomes  wilder 
and  more  picturesque  as  we  advance  towards  Loch  Leven,  the 
third  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  right ;  and  not  far  from  the  mouth 

*  ]>arixig  the  lummer  months,  the  steamer  saili  on  the  three  alternate  days^m 
those  on  which  it  goes  to  Staffa  and  lona.  For  the  sailings,  consult  the  monthly 
time-tables.  Tourists  who  wish  to  Join  the  stage-coach  at  Ballachulish,  for  Loch 
Lomond  and  Glasgow,  may  hook  themselret  at  Oban. 
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of  this  loch,  on  the  south  side,  h  situ&ted  the  inn  &ud  feir;  of 
B&llachulisb,  fkmous  for  its  slate  qu&TTies.  Here  puseiigers 
Are  landed  in  small  boats,  and  yebicles  are  in  waiting  to  convey 
them  to  Glkhcop. 


The  cluster  of  precipitous  mountains  which  here  rear  their 
rugged  summits  to  the  skj,  have  been  aptly  called  the  Alps  of 
Qlencoe,  and  their  extent  from  east  to  west  is  from  six  to  sight 
miles.  The  "  Olen''  is  divided  by  a  gentle  ridge  crossing  the 
road,  into  an  upper  and  lower  valley  ;  and  although  the  former 
is  proper!;  considered  the  more  striking,  the  mountains  of  the 
latter  rise  to  a  greater  height.  The  leading  character  of  the 
mountains,  howevei,  is  the  same  throughout,  and  is  stamped 
by  that  sublimity  and  grandeur  which  fills  the  mind  with  stern 
Bolenmity, 


In  general,  the  valieya  in  Scotland  are  walled  bj  o 
banks  of  mountain  and  rock,  seamed  by  corries  and  fissures  ; 
there  are  separate  lummits  to  the  great  bills,  but  thej  gene- 
rally recede  far  back  from  the  passable  valleys,  and  stand 
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each  in  a  solitary  eleyation.  Glencoe  is,  however,  a  crowd  of 
moiiiitains,  heaped  in  wild  confusion  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  so  that  instead  of  passing  along  a  valley  with  high  hanks 
or  mural  precipices  on  either  side,  one  conical  mountain  suc- 
ceeds another,  all  rising  with  intense  steepness  to  a  great  height. 
Even  the  Trosachs,  grand  though  it  be,  seems  tame  in  com- 
parison with  the  "  dark  Glencoe,"  where  rocks,  torn  and  shat- 
tered into  all  varieties  of  shapes,  tower  upwards  in  great 
majesty. 

A  thousand  streams  rush  down  the  cliffs, 

"  Mingling  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  crj.*' 

**  Such  are  the  tcenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awful  thrlU  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannoch's  lakes. 
In  dark  Glenooe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  spot,  so  remarkable  for  its  scenery, 
is  also  notorious  in  Scottish  history  as  the  scene  of  the  horrid 
*'Massa(2re  of  Glencoe,"  and  which  took  place  at  the  north- 
west end  of  the  valley. 

'*  la  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  action  of  unexampled  barba- 
rity disgraced  the  government  of  William  in  Scotland.  In  the  Augost 
preceding,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  offering  an  indemnity  to 
such  insurgents  as  should  take  the  oaths  of  aHegiance  to  the  king  and 
queen  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December ;  and  the  chiefs  of  such 
clans  as  had  been  in  arms  for  James  soon  after  took  advantage  of  the 
proclamation.  But  Macdonald  of  Glencoe  was  prevented,  by  accident 
rather  than  design,  from  tendering  his  submission  within  the  limited 
time.  In  the  end  of  December  he  went  to  Colonel  Uill,  the  governor  of 
Fort- William,  and  tendered  to  him  his  oath  of  allegiance.  But  this 
officer  had  no  power  to  receive  it.  Sympathizinj;:,  however,  with  the 
distress  of  the  old  chieftain,  he  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  requesting  him  to  receive  Macdonald's 
submission,  and  administer  the  oath  to  him,  that  he  might  have  the 
advantage  of  the  indemnity.  Macdonald  hastened  from  Fort- William 
to  Inverary  with  such  eagerness,  that  though  the  road  lay  within  lialf 
a  mile  of  his  own  house,  he  stepped  not  aside  to  visit  his  family.  But 
the  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  almost  impassable  mountains,  the 
season  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
snow.  In  consequence  of  these  obstructions,  the  ill-fated  chief  did  not 
reach  Inverary  till  after  the  prescribed  time  had  elapsed.  The  Sheriff^ 
however,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  yielding  to  the  importunities 
and  even  tears  of  Macdonald,  administered  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
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and  Bent  off  an  expreas  to  the  Privy  Council  certifying  the  fact,  and 
explaining  the  cauae  of  the  delay. 

"  But  Hacdonald  had  unfortunately  rendered  himself  obnoxioua  to 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair,  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland,  and  to  the  powerful  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the 
Glenooe  men  had  plundered,  and  whose  plans  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Highlands  tiie  chieftain  had  himself  thwarted  and  exposed.  He  was 
now  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  their  vengeance.  The  Sheriff  of  Argyll's 
letter  was  treacherously  kept  back,  and  the  certificate  of  Macdonald's 
haying  taken  the  oath  was  blotted  out  firom  the  books  of  the .  Privy 
CounciL  The  king  was  persuaded  that  the  Macdonalds  were  the  main 
obstacles  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands ;  and  sauguinary  orders 
for  proceeding  to  military  execution  against  the  clan  were  in  consequence 
obtained.  The  warrant  was  both  signed  and  countersigned  by  the 
king's  own  hand,  and  the  secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in 
the  Highlands,  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

**  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in  Argyll's  regiment,  and  two 
subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Glencoe,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell  being  uncle  to  young  Mac- 
donald's  wife,  was  received  by  the  chief  and  his  followers  with  the  utmost 
friendship  and  hospitality.*  The  men  were  lodged  at  free  quarters  in 
the  houses  of  the  clan,  and  received  the  kindest  entertainment.  Till 
the  13th  of  the  month,  the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  fami- 


*  In  otmnection  with  this,  an  interesting  anecdote  ii  told  by  Colonel  Stewart^ 
in  his  "  Sketchea  of  the  Highlanden/'  illasteating  the  bebef  that  prevailed  among  all 
ranks  of  the  people  that  the  punishment  for  the  cruelty,  oppression,  or  misconduct 
of  parents  descended  as  a  curse  on  their  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
rationa.  In  1771*  the  late  Colonel  Campbell,  an  officer  of  the  4Sd  regiment,  and 
grandson  of  the  Laird  of  Olenlyon,  who  commanded  the  military  at  the  maaaaero 
of  Gleocoe,  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  on  a  aoldier  of  marinea,  condemned  to  be  ahot.  A  reprieye  waa  aent, 
but  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  execution  was  to  proceed  until  Uie  criminal  waa 
upon  his  knees,  with  a  cap  over  his  eyes,  prepared  to  receive  the  volley,  and  then 
he  was  to  be  informed  of  his  pardon.  No  person  was  to  be  told  previously,  and 
Colonel  Campbell  was  directed  not  to  inform  even  the  firing  party,  who  were 
warned  that  the  signal  to  fire  would  be  tiie  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief  by 
the  commanding  officer.  When  all  was  prepared,  and  the  clergyman  had  left  the 
priaoner  on  his  knees,  in  momentary  expectation  of  his  fate,  and  the  firing  party 
were  looking  with  intense  attention  for  the  signal.  Colonel  Campbell  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and  m  pulling  out  the  packet,  the  white  hand- 
kerchief accompanied  it,  and  catching  the  eyes  of  the  party,  they  fired,  and  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner  was  shot  dead.  The  paper  dropped  through  Colonel  Campbelt'a 
fingers,  and.  dapping  hia  hand  to  his  forehead,  he  exclaimed.  "  The  curse  of  God 
and  of  Giencoe  is  upon  me ;  I  am  an  unfortunate  ruined  man."  He  desired  the 
addiers  to  be  sent  to  the  barracks,  faistantly  quitted  the  parade,  and  aoon  afterwards 
retired  from  the  service. 
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luirity  with  the  people,  and  on  the  very  night  of  the  massacre,  Glenlyon 
passed  the  evening  at  cards  in  his  own  quarters  ivith  Macdonald's  sons. 
In  the  night,  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a 
ftiendly  manner  at  the  chieftain's  house,  and  was  instantly  admitted. 
Maodonald,  while  in  the  act  of  dressing  himself,  and  giving  orders  for 
refreshments  to  be  procured  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  dead  at  his  own 
bedside.  His  aged  wife  had  already  dressed,  but  she  was  stripped  naked 
by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The 
slaughter  now  became  general,  and  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared. 
In  one  place,  nine  persons,  as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  at  table,  were 
butchered  by  the  soldiers.  At  the  hamlet  where  Glenlyon  had  his  own 
quarters,  nine  men,  including  his  landlord,  were  bound  by  the  soldiers, 
and  then  shot  one  by  one.  Thirty-eight  persons  in  all  were  massacred 
by  the  troops,  and  several  who  fled  to  the  mountains  perished  by  famine 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those  who  escaped  owed  their  lives 
to  a  tempestuous  night.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  the  execution  from  the  aecretaxy  of  state,  was  on  his 
march  with  a  hundred  men  to  guard  the  eastern  passes  from  the  valley 
of  Glencoe,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  from 
reaching  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  till  the  survivors  of  the  imfortunate 
clan  had  made  their  escape.  He  entered  the  valley  next  day,  laid  the 
houses  in  ashes,  and  carried  away  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers." 

In  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  the  small  Lake  Treachtan, 
from  which  issues  the  wild  stream  Cona,  celebrated  by  Ossian, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  its  banks,  and  whose  cave  is 
pointed  out  among  the  rocks. 

The  route  is  the  same  returning,  and  altogether  occupies 
about  twelve  hours. 
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The  Skye  steamers  sail  from  Glasgow  twice  a  week  (during 
the  summer  season),  viz.,  on  Thursday  and  Monday*  They 
hoth  take  the  long  route  round  the  Mull  of  Oantire.  and  do  not 
arrive  at  Ohan  till  the  next  morning  between  six  and  eight 
o'clock.  As  this  involves  sleeping  one  night  on  board  and  ex- 
posure to  a  rough  sea,  it  is  advisable  rather  to  take  the  quick 
steamer,  which  sails  every  morning  from  Glasgow  to  Ardris- 
haig,  from  which  the  tourist  is  conveyed  by  the  Crinan  Canal 
to  Oban.  In  this  way  Oban  is  reached  in  time  to  rest  com- 
fortably at  the  inn,  and  to  start  the  next  morning. 

Leaving  Oban  in  one  of  these  steamers,  we  proceed  by 
the  Sound  of  Mull  in  the  same  way  as  already  described  in 
the  route  from  Oban  to  Stafia  (pp.  444  to  450),  until  we  start 
on  the  second  stage  of  our  journey  from  Tobermory,  where 
the  steamer  generally  arrives  about  noon.  Crossing  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Sunart,  which  extends  twenty  miles  among  the 
hills  to  the  eastward,  the  steamer  leaves  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
and  begins  to  double  Ardnamurchan  Point,  where  the  heaviest 
sea  throughout  the  voyage  is  experienced,  and  where  a  stiff 
breeze  from  the  westward  is  apt  to  poison  the  pleasures  of  the 
picturesque.  The  long-shaped  low-looking  islands  of  Coil  and 
Tiree,  seen  here  towards  the  west,  are  left  behind,  when  the 
more  picturesque  heights  of  Muck  and  Rum  start  into  view. 
Rum  is  a  series  of  high  sharp-peaked  mountains,  of  which 
Ben  More  rises  to  the  height  of  2320  feet.  The  steamer  then 
touches  at  Faskadle,  and  afterwards  passes  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Moidart,  into  which  the  fresh  waters  of  Loch  Shiel  discharge 
themselves  by  the  river  of  the  same  name.     On  a  rocky  pro- 

*  In  case  of  change,  it  is  neceesary  to  verify  this  by  cousnlting  the  proprieton' 
adrertiseinents ;  or  the  tooiist  may  write  to  the  steamboat  office,  ObMD,  for  a  bill  of 
the  sailings  some  days  before. 

Skye  may  be  approached  by  land  if  the  tourist  have  an  ayersion  to  the  sea.  In 
this  case  he  has  the  choice  of  various  routes  during  the  summer  months,  two  of 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  third  is  by  Dingwall,  twelve  miles  north 
of  Inverness,  from  which  the  Skye  mail-coach  proceeds  thrice  every  week,  through 
the  southern  part  of  Eoae-shire,  a  county  abounding  in  a  variety  of  picturesque 
Highland  scenery. 
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montory  on  the  shore,  stand  the  ruins  of  Castle  Tyrim,  an 
ancient  stronghold  of  Clanranald,  burned  by  its  proprietor  in 
1715,  before  he  set  out  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar,  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  This  act  of  arson  he  resorted  to,  that 
the  castle  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Campbells,  during  his  absence.  The  barren  pro- 
montory on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  a  small  wooded  islet 
near  it,  are  the  last  remaining  territorial  possessions  of  Clan- 
ranald. 

The  tourist  has  here  a  good  view,  looking  west,  of  the  island 
of  Eig.  Scuir-Eigg  is  a  high  peak  in  its  centre,  well  known 
to  mineralogists,  as  affording  many  interesting  specimens,  and 
to  others  whom  chance  or  curiosity  may  lead  to  the  island,  for 
the  astonishing  yiew  of  the  mainland  and.  neighbouring  isles 
which  it  commands.*    This  romantic  district  is  indented  by 

*  A.  cavern  on  the  shore  of  this  island  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  tale  of  feudal 
vengeance,  of  which  unfortunately  there  are  reUoi  that  still  attest  the  truth.  This 
noted  cave  has  a  very  narrow  opening,  through  which  ouq  could  hardly  creep  on  his 
knees  and  hands.  It  rises  steep  and  lofty  within,  and  runs  into  the  bowels  of  the 
rock  to  the  depth  of  265  measured  feet ;  the  height  at  the  entrance  may  be  about  8 
feet,  but  rises  within  to  18  or  20,  and  the  breadtli  may  vary  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  rude  and  stony  bottom  is  strewed  with  the  bones  of  men,  women  and  children, 
the  sad  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  200  in  number,  who  were  slain 
on  the  following  occasion : — The  Macdonalds  of  the  Isle  of  Eig,  a  people  drpendent 
on  Clanranald,  had  done  some  injury  to  the  Laird  of  MacLeod.  The  iradiiion  of 
the  isles  snys,  that  it  was  by  a  personal  attack  on  the  chieftain,  in  which  his  back 
was  broken.  But  that  of  the  other  isles  bears,  more  probably,  that  the  injury  was 
offered  to  two  or  three  of  the  MacLeods,  who,  landing  upon  Eig,  and  using  some 
freedom  with  the  young  women,  were  seised  by  the  islanders,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  turned  adrift  in  a  boat,  which  the  winds  and  waves  safely  conducted  to  Skye. 
To  avenge  the  offence  given,  MacLeod  sailed  with  such  a  body  of  men  as  rendered 
resistance  hopeless,  'die  natives,  fearing  his  vengeance,  concealed  themselves  in 
this  cavern,  and,  after  a  strict  search,  tlie  MacLeods  went  on  board  their  galleys, 
after  doing  what  mischief  they  could,  concluding  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  isle, 
and  betaken  themselves  to  the  Long  Island,  or  some  of  Clanranald*s  other  posses^ 
sions.  But  next  morning  ihey  espied  from  the  vessels  a  man  upon  the  island,  and 
immediately  landing  again,  they  traced  his  retreat  by  the  marks  of  his  footsteps,  a 
light  snow  being  unhappily  on  the  ground.  MacLeod  then  surrounded  the  cavern, 
summoned  the  subterranean  garrison,  and  demanded  that  the  individuals  who  had 
offended  him  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  This  was  peremptorily  refused.  The 
chieftain  then  caused  his  people  to  divert  the  course  of  a  rill  of  water,  which,  falling 
over  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  would  have  prevented  his  purposed  vengeance.  He 
then  kindled  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  a  huge  fire,  composed  of  turf  and  fern, 
and  maintained  it  with  unrelenting  assiduity,  until  all  within  were  destroyed  by 
suffocation. 
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numerous  sea-lochs,  of  irhich  Loch  Ajlort  and  Loch  na  Naugh 
are  interesting  as  the  melancholj  scene  of  the  commencement 
and  conclusion  of  Prince  Charles'  unfortunate  expedition.  It 
was  here  he  first  landed  ;  and  from  which,  after  his  defeat  at 
OuUoden,  he  was  conveyed  to  France. 

The  steamer  occasionally  calls  at  Arisaig,  where  there  is 
an  inn,  and  from  which  there  is  a  road  by  Locheil  to  Bannavic, 
a  distance  of  46  miles.  The  scenery  along  this  road  is  of  the 
most  romantic  description,  and  if  conyeyances  could  be  got, 
would  be  a  favourite  route. 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  and  gradually 
nears  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Skye,  on  which  is  situated 
Armadale  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Macdonald,  the  largest  pro- 
prietor in  Skye,  occupying  a  fine  situation  on  a  gentle  slope, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  thriving  plantations,  which,  with  the  woods  of 
Dunvegan  in  the  district  of  Kilmuir,  may  be  said  to  form  the 
whole  woodland  scenery  of  the  island.  A  little  beyond  it  are 
the  ruins  of  Knock  Castle,  seated  on  a  rocky  promontory  pro- 
jecting  into  the  sea,  while  to  the  right  are  seen  the  dark  and 
massy  mountains  that  rise  in  awful  grandeur  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Houra,*  which  loch  bounds  on  the  north  the  magnificent 
estate  of  Knoydart,  recently  ac<)uired  by  Mr.  Baird  of  Gart- 
sherrie.  Conspicuous  in  the  range  of  mountains  is  the  lofty 
Ben  Screel,  a  mountain  with  a  noble  outline,  ascending  from 
the  loch  with  a  vast  regular  slope,  and  becoming  greyer  and 
more  granitic-looking  as  it  ascends,  till  at  last  its  hoary  head 
becomes  one  huge  roimded  stony  cairn,  piercing  the  clear  blue 
sky. 

Proceeding  northwards,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  island  and 
inn  of  Oronsay,  from  which  a  road  strikes  across  to  Broadford. 

*  '*  Nmr  the  top  of  the  fint  reach,  on  a  lerel  jtbin,  liacked  by  lofty  Mils,  and  abeU 
tered  by  a  g^ve  of  ancient  timber  treei,  atonds  the  bouse  of  Bairisdale.  Here  the 
loch  tarns  off  to  the  left,  tbrongb  a  uarrow  throat  obstracted  by  islands.  The  whole 
moantains  around  Loch  Ilonm  are  lofty  and  picturesque,  sweeping  down  in  gnnd 
Unes  towards  the  water's  edge,  often  green  where  crags  and  oopse  are  not  prevalent, 
and  covered  by  mnUitndinoos  flocks  of  sheep,  cldefly  wbite>faced  or  Cheviots,  wbich, 
though  worse  mutton,  are  of  hardier  constitution,  and  prodaoe  more  valuable  fleeces 
than  the  black-faced  kind.  The  summita  are  for  the  most  part  bare  and  roeky. 
Several  houses,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Highland  hamlets,  with  a  few  flshing-boats,  are 
to  be  seen  upon  the  northern  shore,  especially  Amisdale,  a  regular  village,  with  a 
population  of  about  600  inhabitants."— WKfonV  Forage. 
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We  now  enter  the  bt;  of  QUneIg,  abounding  in  bold  picturesque 
scenery  on  both  sides,  ftnd  which  on  the  north  appears  land- 
locked. The  hills  of  Glenelg  are  eitremel;  picturesque,  and 
well  seen  here  on  the  right.  At  the  Tillage  and  pier  of  Glenelg 
are  the  ruined  barracks  of  Bemera,  built  as  a  militarj  station 
to  maintain  the  authorit;  of  the  HanoTerian  government  among 
the  clang.  At  Kyle  Rhea  Ferry,  a  narrow  strait  with  a  cur- 
rent, there  is  a  ro&d  to  Shiel  Inn,  from  the  ferry-house  on  the 
east  side,*  and  from  the  one  on  the  west  to  Broadford.  Loch 
Alsh,  another  arm  of  the  sea,  divides,  at  its  upper  extremity, 
into  the  lateral  brancbes  of  Loch  Ling  and 

Loch  Diticb. 

[/■«:  Blbuctmliin;  SUsIliui.t  O  ihiln  from  IiTnsoti  »1  ^m  Donic 

This  loch,  which  formg  the  soutb-eastero  branch  of  Loch 
*  Tbil  llpine  road  bom  K;Le  Bha  tu  Skitl  Inn  ind  Loch  Daich,  ii  carried  tner 
a  BouUiik  eallrd  Uan-tUittactULn.  and  ij  a  tnumpb  of  engmtirriDg  akill.  and  T«Tf 
Tcojiaiitic.  TbeTiewBOT  Loch  Doieb  fmia  tbjioub  poipU  on  the  road  art  Tery  atrikuif- 
Ou  tin  itde  of  the  tiill  aaceiidinf  from  OJcDclg.  a  rei]  grand  ricw  iiotilaiiudar  Hen 
Send,  and  the  otlier  moontaini  of  Loch  Honrn, 
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Alsh,  is  a  magnificent  land-locked  lake,  with  fine  bold  sweeping 
mountains,  wooded  on  their  downward  slopes  with  rich  low 
projecting  points,  and  an  enclosing  background  of  high 
pyramidal  mountains  at  its  upper  extremity.  The  north- 
eastern branch  of  Loch  Alsh  is  called  Loch  Ling,  but  Loch 
Buich  is  by  much  the  finer  loch,  from  its  form  and  the  greatei 
height  of  the  mountains. 

The  entrance  to  Loch  Ling  or  Loung  is  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  on  its  southern  bank  lies  the  neat  fishing  village  of  Dornie, 
where  there  is  a  ferry  for  the  parliamentary  road  between 
Loch  Alsh  and  Kintail.  Upon  an  insular  rock  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Alsh  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Eilan  Donan,  the 
ancient  stronghold  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  and  which 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  II.  as  a  defence  against  the 
Northmen.  It  is  a  bold  keep.  On  the  angle  next  the  land 
there  is  a  small  hexagonal  tower,  or  walled  space,  filled  with 
water,  probably  the  ancient  well. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  pass  successively,  on  the  right, 
fialmacarra  House  (Alex.  Matheson,  Esq.),  and  Balmacarra 
Inn,  beautifully  situated ;  Old  Loch  Alsh  House  aad  Inn  ;  and 
on  the  right,  the  ruins  of  Castle  Moil. 

The  steamer  now  reaches 


the  jouniey,  which  is  three  hooiB*  heavy  walking.  Betnrning  takes  two  hoars  and 
a  half.  A  guide  is  required,  as  no  one  would  discorer  the  path  unless  he  were 
acquainted  with  the  locality.  As  far  as  Mr.  Mathieson's  shooting  lodge  (5  m.)  the 
road  is  good,  and  may  be  driven,  but  the  reipaining  7  m.  are  partly  over  a  stony 
footpath,  and  partly  through  ferns,  bogs,  and  heather.  The  ascent  is  steep  and 
wearisome  until  witiiin  a  mile  of  the  falls. 

Descending  the  vast  and  appalling-looking  valley  through  which  the  Gtomak 
water  flows,  we  reach  the  ravine  or  gully  down  which  it  is  precipitated.  In  dry 
weather  the  sight  does  not  repay  the  toil  of  getting  to  it,  and  a  great  detraction  from 
the  foil  at  any  time  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  position  from  which  to  view 
it,  occasioned  by  the  shelving  of  the  rocks.  Tourists  are  often  taken  to  the  head  of 
the  fsUs,  from  which  they  can  only  see  a  little  water  making  its  way  down  an  avfol 
abyss  with  a  loud  nuhing  sound.  To  see  it  properly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
to  the  bottom,  but  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  practicable,  or  that  its  attempt  would 
be  by  any  means  safe.  The  valley  down  which  the  Qlomak  vrater  flows  is  bleak  and 
desolate  beyond  description,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  of  the  most  formidable 
dimensions.  If  sny  one  wishes  to  see  a  good  ^dmen  of  the  stem  sublimity  of 
Highland  scenery,  let  him  come  here,  but  let  him  not  eapectmuch  from  the  faUs. 
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Etlb  Akin  *  (in  Skje). 

{Hotel :  The  King's  Anns,  lately  enlarged,  and  containing  excellent  accomnto- 
dation.  8  miles  from  Broadford,  6  from  Bahnacarra.  Hones  and  carriages  may  be 
hired.    The  mail  passes  the  hotel  door.] 

Kyle  Akin,  with  its  substantial  pier,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
safest  landing  places  for  tourists  in  Skje,  and  from  it  the 
objects  for  which  the  island  is  chiefly  visited — the  Spar  Cave, 
Loch  Coruisk,  and  the  Cuchullin  mountains — are  most  natu- 
rally approached. 

Kyle  Akin  to  Sligachan  and  Portree, 

By  the  Spar  Cave,  Lochs  Scayaig  and  Coruisk,  and  Glen 

Sligachan. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  the  road 
between  Kyle  Akin  and  Broadford,  which  is  eight  miles  in 
length. 

On  leaving  Broadford  (by  road  to  right  of  the  inn,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  Broadford  water),  the  bare  peaks  of  Ben-na- 
Caleach  are  seen  on  the  right.  As  we  advance,  the  magnificent 
peak  of  Blaven  comes  in  sight ;  but  it  is  seen  to  greater 
advantage  afterwards  from  the  sea.  Five  miles  from  Broadford 
is  Torrin,  a  small  cluster  of  huts  at  the  head  of  Loch  Slapin, 
and  where,  during  the  summer  months,  there  are  generally 
boatmen  with  two  or  three  boats  waiting  eagerly  for  the  hire 
of  the  tourist.f     From  this  to  Loch  Scavaig  head  is  a  distance 

*  On  arriving  here,  in  the  erent  of  the  tourist  continuing  his  route  by  Loch 
Scavaig  next  day,  he  should  send  on  his  luggage  by  mail  to  Sligachan  or  Portree. 
He  may  at  the  same  time  send  a  note  to  the  innlceeper  at  Sligachan  regarding  beds 
and  ponies  from  Camasunary  or  Glen  Sligachan. 

From  Kyle  Akin  a  boat  may  be  got  to  I/)ch  Corron  and  Jeantown,  if  it  should 
be  fiishcd  to  catch  the  mail  for  Dingwall.  The  distance  by  water  in  this  way  is 
about  twelve  miles.  Opposite  Kyle  Akin  is  Reraig  Inn,  from  which  the  Skye  mail 
is  continued  to  Jeantown  and  DingwalL 

f  One  boat  may  accommodate  six  persons,  besides  the  four  rowers  and  the  guide. 
The  charge  for  a  boat  is  24s.  This  includes  stopping  at  the  Cave,  carrying  out  and 
in  the  passengers  if  necessary,  landing  them  safely  at  the  head  of  Loch  Scavaig,  and 
returning  to  Camasunary  with  those  who  have  ponies  waiting  for  them  at  that  place. 
Those  who  dislike  a  rough  sea  may  save  part  of  the  voyage  by  taking  a  boat  only 
across  Loch  Slapin,  and  walking  to  a  place  a  little  beyond  Kilmaree,  whence  a  boat 
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of  about  ten  miles,  and  will  take  four  men  two  hours  to  row.  On 
the  right  will  be  observed  Blabhein  {pron,  Blaven),  which  con- 
tends with  the  Ouchullins  for  the  honour  of  being  the  highest 
mountain  in  Skye,  and  is  little  inferior  to  them  in  the  wildness 
of  its  scenery.  The  ascent  of  Blaren  may  be  made  either 
from  Broadford  or  Siigachan,  but  in  neither  case  should  it  be 
attempted  without  a  guide ;  for  not  only  is  it  beset  with 
dangerous  crags  and  precipices,  but  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
suddenly  enveloped  in  the  mists  which  ascend  from  the  low 
ground  or  from  the  sea.  From  either  of  the  two  places  named, 
the  tourist  may  devote  an  entire  day  to  the  ascent  and  re- 
turn homewards,  although,  with  a  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstances,  and  with  great  powers  of  enduring  fatigue,  it 
might  be  possible  to  include  it  with  the  excursion  to  the  Spar 
Cave,  Coruisk,  and  Glen  Sligachan.  Passing  the  farm-house 
of  Eilmaree,  and  coasting  along  the  island,  the  boat  at  length 
reaches  the  celebrated 

Spar  Cave  of  Stbathaird,* 

the  entrance  to  which  lies  through  a  rude  and  unpromising 
opening  in  the  rock-bound  shore.  An  advance  of  a  few  yards 
unfolds  the  roof,  floor,  and  walls,  appearing  to  be  sheeted  with 
marble,  partly  smooth,  partly  rough  with  frostwork  and  rustic 
ornaments,  and  partly  seeming  to  be  wrought  into  statuary. 
The  floor,  which  forms  a  steep  incline,  may  be  fancifully  com- 
pared to  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  while  it  rushed  whitening  and 
foaming  down  a  declivity,  has  been  suddenly  arrested  and  con- 
solidated by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter.  At  the  summit  of  the 
ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a  gallery,  adorned  with  crystalliza- 
tions, and  finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  deep 


may  be  obtained  to  ttie  cave ;  or  the  walk  may  be  extended  to  the  cave  itself  which 
can  iNi  entered  from  the  land  at  low  water.  And  instead  of  taking  the  boat  xonad 
the  poJat,  the  Ma  may  be  avoided  by  walking  across  the  point  to  a  place  called 
Elfcol  (three  miles),  whence  a  boat  may  be  procured  for  6b.  or  7s.  to  the  head  of  Loch 
Scavaiir. 

*  At  high  water  the  landing  is  diflSenlt*  and  the  pasiengen  most  be  caxried  out 
by  the  sailors  or  the  guide.  As  the  aaoent  of  the  cave  is  both  steep  and  sHppeiy^ 
the  guide,  after  giving  each  of  the  intending  climbers  a  Mudle,  should  ascend  first 
tn  the  t<9  of  each  incline  with  the  ead  of  the  rope  in  his  hand,  and  one  of  thesailani 
should  be  made  to  bold  the  other  eod  of  the  rope  at  the  foot. 
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pool  of  bekUtifullj  limpid  waMr,  whicb  formi  the  inUmal 
bounduj  of  thecftve.  IieaTingtbecaTOBiid  rounding  Binth- 
aird  Point,  tritik  the  iiluid  of  8o»  on  the  left,  we  enter  the  fir 

LOOH   SOAVAIQ, 

where  a  scene  of  the  wildeit  sublimity  bunti  upon  the  eye.  The 
romftotic  fonus  of  the  CucbuUin  HilU  rite  noblj  »t  the  heiul 


of  the  loch,  while  columoKr  and  needle-pointed  rocks  thoot 
abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  forming  together  a  Bcens 
of  grandeur  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Britiah  Iiles. 
The  coast  is  bold,  and  being  of  limeatone,  ii  much  broken  up 
by  the  action  of  the  aea  into  rarines  and  carems.  One  of  theie 
caves  passed  on  the  right  is  SMd  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
Prince  Charles  shortly  before  he  left  the  country  for  France. 
At  the  foot  of  BUven,  a  little  to  the  right,  ii  Camasunary,  a 
station  where  ponies  may  be  engaged  to  be  in  waiting. 

The  upper  portion  of   Loch  Scavaig  is  divided  into  two 
smaller  baaini,  and  it  i*  the  leftward  one  which  conducts  to 
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Loch  OoToiak,  diBtont  only  k  mil«  from  the  luidiDg  place. 
Around  a  portion  of  this  little  basin  rise  high  bualtie  cliffi, 
over  which  a  wild  cataract  poura  ita  tounding  waten.  To  the 
right  the  rocka  become  lower,  and  there  fonn  a  sort  of  lemi* 
eirqne  upon  the  entrance,  theiebj  affording  a  complete  protec- 
tion from  the  aea.  There  is  deep  water  all  around,  eren  close 
upon  the  ihore. 


Far  thu  aniiU  (je-ibuli  of  Ccmkk  udUHCBclniDlBiitBtndDHdtiiloaieleit, 
m  m  (ndcblad  la  PraftamT  Tatba  tt  EdiDbirth  Culnnit;.  II  wu  ikdchH  tij 
the  Fnhnor,  in  the  ooDne  of  hii  ideolLAc  naeuchn,  witbnt  uj  pTDt«uiaii  to 
geoBietrJnl  uxtatcj,  to  (in  >  geacnl  idM  of  tbediipoaltlan  of  the  hlUi  aadnDej* 
uf  the  dirtiict. 
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Starting  on  foot  from  this,  by  an  indistinct  path,  over 
broken  and  disjointed  ground  on  the  right  hand,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  a  brawling  river  which  pours  itself  into  the  sea,  we 
soon  come  in  view  of 

Loch  Oobuisk, 

reposing  in  the  bosom  of  the  majestic  solitude  before  us. 
There  are  few  who,  in  viewing  this  loch,  will  not  concur  in  the 
eicclamation  of  the  Bruce  : — 

"  St.  Itaiyl  what  a  leene  is  here! 
I've  trarersed  many  a  moimtani  strand, 
Abroad  and  in  my  natiTo  laud, 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led ; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  l*ve  wandered  o'er— 
Clombe  many  a  erag,  cross'd  many  a  moor. 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rade,  so  wild  as  this, 
Yet  so  sablime  in  barrenness. 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press, 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam.*'* 

The  margins  of  the  loch  are  composed  of  sloping  rocks,  and 
gigantic  stones,  rising  ridge  above  ridge  till  they  blend  with 
the  higher  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  pervading  colour  of 
the  mountains  is  an  ashy  brown,  and  there  is  an  air  of  volcanic 
desolation  about  them.  The  loftier  portions  are  extremely 
jagged  and  precipitous,  rising  here  and  there  into  spires  and 
pinnacles.  The  head  of  the  lake+  may  be  gained  by  threading, 
like  an  otter  or  wild-cat,  a  devious  way  among  huge  stones 
which  have  fallen  from  the  heights  above,  and  now  lie  scattered 
along  the  shore  like  the  dwellings  of  Edom. 

<<  From  the  almost  constant  atmospheric  moisture,  thou- 
sands of  small  silvery  streaks  of  waterfalls  coursing  downwards, 
occasionally  catch  the  gleaming  lights,  and  throw  a  partial 
cheerfulness  over  the  prevailing  sadness.    The  whole  scene  is 

*  Lord  of  the  Isles,  canto  iii.  stanza  xiii 

1 13ip  cireuit  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  the  description  of  Sir 
Walter  Soott  and  the  distant  aspect  of  the  margin  wonld  lead  the  tourist  to  suppose. 
It  cannot  much  exceed  three  miles ;  but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  (especially  where 
the  Scour-na-3tmee  rises  predpiiously  on  the  eastern  side),  and  the  length  of  time 
taken  to  accomplish  it,  make  it  equal  to  at  least  five  miles  orer  a  good  road. 
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one  of  Bterile  grandeur,  and  reminds  us  of  what  many  haTe  im- 
agined (or  Danbj  painted)  the  fabled  valley  of  the  Upas  tree, 

'  0aik,  ffoltiy,  dead,  uuneaffDied.'  '** 

The  lake  abounds  with  trout,  and  their  flavour  and  condi- 
tion satisfied  the  present  writer  that  they  at  least  are  not 
sufferers  from  the  general  sterility  around  them.  The  eagle 
may  often  be  seen  tracing  its  sublime  circles  above  the  serrated 
peaks  of  the  Cuchullins,  and  the  red  deer — joint-heir  of  the 
wilderness — sometimes  forsakes  his  mountain  fastnesses  to 
browse  on  the  plain  at  the  head  of  the  lake.'l' 

If  the  tourist  have  brought  a  guide  from  Torrin,  or  if  any 
of  the  boatmen  are  qualified  to  act  in  that  capacity,  he  may 
at  once  strike  across  from  the  head  of  the  loch  to  Glen  Sliga- 
chan.  In  this  way  it  is  necessary  to  skirt  the  ridge  on  the 
right  called  Drumhain,  sloping  upwards  until  the  top  is 
reached.  This  is  a  stiffish  climb.  The  views  looking  back 
are  magnificent.  Loch  Ooruisk  and  Loch  Dhu^  which  are 
connected  by  a  stream,  are  passed  on  the  left,  and  have  a 
beautiful  appearance  from  the  heights  above.  From  the  top 
of  Drumhain,  looking  back,  may  be  seen  at  once  Loch  Sca- 
vaig,  Loch  Coruisk,  and  Loch  Dhu,  and  on  the  right  at  the 
head  of  the  glen,  Scour-na-Gillean  and  Hart-o-Corry. 

Of  the  numerous  peaks  of  the  Cuchullins,  8cuir-na-0illean 
(the  rock  of  the  young  men)  is  generally  regarded  as  the  high- 
est. As  far  as  is  known,  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  first 
reached  by  Professor  Forbes  in  1836,  accompanied  by  a  local 
guide  who  had  made  many  previous  unsuccessful  attempts 
both  alone  and  with  strangers.  Its  height  was  computed  by 
Professor  Forbes  by  barometrical  observations  in  1845,  and 
was  found  to  be  between  3200  and  3220  feet.    Bruch-na-Fray 

•  Wn8«i'8  Voyage. 

f  If  the  tourist  bare  no  guide,  be  must  re-embark  at  Loeb  Scayaig  and  be  landed 
at  Camafonary,  vhere  be  will  be  directed  to  the  footpath  eondncting  to  Sligaeban 
Itin.  The  distance  from  Camasonary  to  Sligachan  is  nine  milea,  and  the  footpath  is 
80  rongh,  that  it  will  occupy  three  or  fonr  boors  to  perform  tiie  jovmey.  On  the 
left  the  pedestrian  passes  two  sheets  of  water,  called  Loch-na-Creach  and  Loch-na- 
Nain,  and  on  bis  right  he  will  peredve  the  predpitons  side  of  Ben  Blaven,  the  moon- 
tain  referred  to  in  a  former  page.  Pnrsnin;;  his  roote,  he  will  obserre  opon  the  left 
the  opening  of  Hart-o^Cony,  and  at  this  point  a  most  striking  tiew  of  fbe 
CochnllisB. 
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is  considered  by  the  same  authoritj  to  be  about  forty  feet 
lower.  Scair-na-Banachtich  (fhe  9maUpox  rock),  a  yery  acute 
summit  of  the  western  range,  appears  to  the  eye  as  elevated 
as  Scuir-na^Gillean  itself,  and  there  is  yet  no  evidence  that 
it  is  not  so.  Blaven  is  also  a  competitor  for  the  honour  of 
ranking  first  in  altitude,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  its 
less  acuminated  form  is  calculated  to  diminish  its  apparent 
height,  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  it  may  make  good  its 
title. 

Descending  on  the  other  side  into  Glen  Sligachan,  at  the 
head  of  the  glen,  will  be  seen  the  small  Loch-na-Nain,  where 
the  road  from  Camasunary  is  to  be  j^ot.  This  is  the  point  to 
make  for,  and  from  Camasunary  to  it  is  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance as  from  the  head  of  Loch  Scavaig  by  Ooruisk  and 
Drumhain  (4^  miles.) 

The  road  through  the  glen  is  excessively  rough  and  stony, 
and  although  said  to  be  only  4^  miles,  will  appear  to  many 
pedestrians  at  least  double  in  point  of  fatigue.  Following  the 
course  of  the  river  that  waters  this  desolate  valley,  the  tourist 
will  reach 

Sligachan  Inn,* 

a  welcome  refuge  after  the  toils  of  the  day.  Should  he  wish 
to  push  on  to  Portree,  a  distance  of  nine  and  a  half  miles,  a 
vehicle  or  ponies  may  be  engaged  at  the  inn,  or  he  may  per- 
haps ^  in  time  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  mail  gig.  The  road 
to  Portree  presents  no  feature  of  any  interest,  and  it  is  there- 
fore of  little  consequence  whether  it  is  travelled  by  day  or  by 
night.  The  distance  is  9^  miles.  On  the  left  is  the  river 
Amhaim,  which  about  half  way  joins  the  Cheann-a-loch,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Portree  opposite  the  town.  The  Storr 
Rock  is  seen  conspicuously  in  the  distance  nearly  all  the  way. 

*  Sligaeluui*  Inn  if  utuated  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  head  of  Loch 
Sligachan.  Opposite  the  inn  rises  Glamaig,  and  to  the  east  Marscow,  both  extra- 
ordinary looking  peaks.  In  front  of  the  inn  is  a  mile-stone,  on  which  the  Tarious 
distances  are  marked  as  follows : — To  Sconcer  Inn,  3|  milrs ;  to  Portree,  9^ ;  to 
Dnnregan,  2oi;  to  InTemess,  100;  to  Broadford,  16.  At  Sligachan,  it  is  desir- 
able in  the  summer  months  to  secure  beds  beforehand.  Gigs  or  dog-cnrts,  with 
a  couple  of  ponies,  are  charged  Is.  the  mile.  Half-fare  returning.  Ponies  to 
Coruisk,  6s.  Guides  IDs.  the  day.  The  liberty  of  salmon  fishing  in  the  SUgachan 
water  may  be  had  from  the  innkeeper. 
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PORTREE, 

[Imu;  Jobn  Bobs,  good  and  comfortable;  The  Coledooiu.  PopaUttion,  9806. 
93  miles  from  Broadford,  22  from  Danvegsn,  80  from  Tobermory,  110  from  Oban, 
and  113  from  Inrerness.  Boats  and  vehicles  may  be  had.  Vehides  with  one  horse, 
or  two  ponies,  are  charged  Is.  per  mile,  and  half  fare  retoming.] 

the  capital  of  Skje,  is  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity  at  the  side 
of  the  loch  of  the  same  name,  the  bay  of*  which  forms  a  land- 
locked natural  harbour,  spacious  enough  to  contain  several 
hundred  sail.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  surrounded  by 
bold  headlands,  forming  the  commencement  of  a  noble  range 
of  coast  scenery  extending  northward  to  the  point  of  Aird. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  James  Y.  having 
anchored  and  remained  there  for  some  time  during  an  aquatic 
progress  through  the  Isles.  To  the  right  of  the  inn,  and  about 
five  minutes'  walk  from  it,  is  a  rocky  eminence  partly  planted 
with  fir-trees,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower,  from  which  there 
is  an  extensive  prospect.  At  the  end  of  the  first  cross  street 
on  the  left  of  the  inn  is  a  very  neat  Free  church  in  the  Gothic 
style.  At  Portree  the  tourist  may  avail  himself  of  the 
steamer  to  return  to  Glasgow,  for  he  has  now  been  conducted 
through  by  far  the  most  interesting  scenery  of  Skye.  Should 
he  desire  to  extend  his  tour  to  those  other  districts  rejoicing 
in  the  names  of  Trottemish,  Vattemish,  Grishinish,  and  Sleat, 
we  shall  furnish  a  few  rapid  notes  to  assist  his  progress. 
Those  visiting  Coruisk  and  Loch  Scavaig  from  Portree,  will 
reverse  the  route  as  previously  given. 

Five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Portree  is  the  island  of 
Raasay  (the  property  of  George  Rainey,  Esq.)  (Population, 
540).  The  hill  of  Duncan  (Duncean,  the  fortified  head  or 
summit),  rises  to  an  elevation  of  1500  feet. 

Brochel  Castle,  the  principal  object  of  interest  in  Raasay, 
stands  in  a  bay  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Its  posi- 
tion has  been  well  chosen,  being  accessible  only  by  a  precipi- 
tous pathway,  winding  upwards  from  the  sea,  and  completely 
commanded  by  the  battlements.  The  castle  itself  is  smaU 
and  dilapidated,  but  still  consists  of  several  storeys,  com- 
posed of  broken  masses  of  masonry,  tenaciously  adhering  to 
and  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  conglomerate  with 
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which  thej  are  inCenaingled.  But  in  «m-]j  tget  it  mugt  hxje 
been  &  place  of  great  strength  when  the  klmoit  inAistible 
engines  of  modem  warfare  were  uulciiown.  At  the  northern 
extremitie*  of  Raasa;  are  the  Bmallec  idands  of  Flodda  and 
Bona. 

Prince  Charles'  Caye,  four  miles  from  Portree,  and  close 
upon  the  water's  edge,  is  "  a  piece  of  natural  rock-work, 
moulded  outwardly  like  a  cathedral  wiadow,  and  large  and 
lofty  in  the  interior,  though  somewhat  damp  and  dripping, 
except  at  the  f&r  end,  where  the  flooring  rises.  Perhaps  the 
outside  is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  interior.  The  exuding 
lime-water  which  causes  the  growth   of  the  stalactites*  bj 


which  the  interior  is  adorned,  has  hardened  over  the  entrance 
into  a  Tariety  of  beautiful  and  graceful  forms  of  a  rich  cream 
colour,  intermingled  with  the  licheuHiOTered  lock,  and  inter- 

*  IlMt  lit  thNC  hiTd  beni  dcatni;<d,  u  that  the  plus  U  robbed  ol  muh  of  It* 
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wreathed  with  long  festoons  of  ivy  leaves  of  the  freshest  green. 
Then  there  are  slender  colnnuiar  flatings,  and  elegant  de- 
pending points,  forming  Gothic  arches  hj  their  upward  union, 
and  seeming  as  pure  as  alabaster  when  seen  in  relief,  and 
contrasted  with  the  dark  recess  within.  Elegantly  waving 
ferns,  and  the  broader  coltsfoot,  the  rich  though  lowly  mosses, 
the  adhesive  silvery  lichens,  and  various  wild-flowers,  fill  up 
the  many  chambered  crevices  both  of  the  natural  rock  and  the 
more  fanciful  incrustations  which  stream  downwards  from 
the  loftier  arches,  and  many  of  the  roots  and  leaves  and 
ivy  stems  are  themselves  incrusted  over,  and  give  an  elegant 
floral  form  to  what  is  otherwise  now  an  indurated  stony 
mass." 

This  cavern,  in  which  Prince  Charles  lay  for  a  time  con- 
cealed, is  entered  almost  from  the  water  by  a  few  steep  and 
rather  difficult  steps  immediately  beneath  the  drooping  fret- 
work, so  that  the  view  outwards  to  those  within  is  chiefly 
through  the  little  natural  arches. 

The  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Trottemish,  which  form  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  Skye,  are  throughout 
bold  and  basaltic,  throwing  up  immense  ranges  of  columns 
perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  while  the  mountains  behind  are 
of  the  finest  forms,  strong  and  steadfast  in  their  prevailing 
character,  but  with  a  singular  and  varied  mixture  of  wild, 
almost  fantastic,  peaks  and  spires.  At  a  distance  they  present 
an  uninterrupted  wall  of  high  difih,  rising  in  successive  stages 
above  each  other — the  mural  face  of  each  being  surmounted 
by  a  green  terrace,  sometimes  terminating  in  the  sea,  at  others 
skirted  by  a  slope  of  huge  fragments  interspersed  with 
verdure. 

The  Storr  Rock  *  is  seven  miles  from  Portree,  and  a  mile 

*  It  is  well  to  devote  a  whole  day  to  the  SUnrr,  alUioagfa  it  and  Qairaing  may 
both  be  visited  in  one  day  hy  tkoronghly  good  pedestrians,  with  the  hdp  of  a  vehidr 
either  to  or  from  Uig,  as  follows : — Rngaf^  a  vehicle  to  be  met  at  TJig  at  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  walk  or  go  by  pony  to  Storr  and  Qniraing.  To  walk  on 
foot  or  by  pony  from  Portree  to  the  Stonr  will  take  at  least  three  honrs,  snd  from 
that  over  the  moor  to  QoxFaing  four  hours  more,  indnding  stoppages. 

"  Oar  party/*  (writes  a  correspondent)  "  left  Portree  with  a  guide  for  the  Storr 
at  half-past  nine  a.m.  We  reached  the  Storr  about  twelve  o'clock ;  spent  an  h<.ur 
admiring  the  prongs ;  started  at  one  o'clock,  and  thoteed  the  guide  the  way  1o 
Quiraing  over  the  moor,  which  we  reached  about  fire  o'clock;  walked  thence  to 
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and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  will  take  at  leasi  three  hours* 
waUdng.  It  is  sometimes  visited  from  Prince  Charles'  Oaye, 
from  which  it  ia  three  miles  distant.  In  this  way  the  steep 
cliffs  near  the  eave  have  to  be  clambered. 

According  to  the  trigonometrical  survey  measurement,  the 
top  of  the  8torr  Rock  is  2348  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  c^t  down  in  a  vertical  face 
four  or  five  hundnd  feefc  in  height ;  while  the  steep  declivity 
below  is  cevered  with  huge  masses  of  detached  rock — the  more 
durable  remains  of  the  cliffs  above  now  separated  from  that 
precipice,  of  which  they  once  formed  a  part.  These  are  com- 
bined in  a  variety  of  intricate  groups.;  while  their  massy  bulk 
and  their  si|uared  and  pinnacled  outlines  present  vague  forms 
of  castles  and  towers,  resembling,  when  dimly  seen  through 
the  driving  clouds,  the  combinations  of  an  ideal  and  super- 
natural architecture.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  rocks  is 
160  feet  in  height  firom  the  ground,  and  its  form  emulates  at 
a  distance  the  aspect  of  a  spire,  presenting  from  afar  a  sea- 
mark well  known  to  mariners.  The  prospect  from  the  top  of  the 
Sterr  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  the  greater  part  of  Skye, 
the  mountains  of  Ross  and  Sutherland,  the  Hebrides,  and 
other  islands. 

QUIRAINO. 

This  mountain,  famous  for  the  wonderful  formation  of 
its  rocks,  is  about  1000  feet  in  height,  sloping  by  a  steep 
declivity  towards  the  west,  but  presenting  north-eastwards 
a  face  of  rugged  precipices,  varied  by  huge  columns  of 
basalt,  and  massy  fragments  of  fluted  rock.     In  other  parts 


Uig,  six  miles,  wheace  ve  had  a  carriage  back  to  Portree.  We  were  assured  by  our 
landlord  that  it  was  ittpoisible  to  do  all  this  in  ooe  day,  Init  we  did  it  eadly,  and  if 
wc  had  started  earlier,  we  might  have  done  the  whole  in  daylight." 

The  route  may  of  course  be  taken-  the  renarae  waj;  by  driring  drst  by  Uig  and 
Quiraing  to  SteinschoU  fprononneed  Stenshal),  and  walking  or  taking  poay  the  rest 
of  the  way  hf  the  Storr  to  Portree.  In  this  way  the  chaise  may  be  taken  all  the  wi^ 
to  Uig  and  Stainscholi. 

Xbere  is  a  very  oomfortable  UttTe  inn  at  SteinschoU,  which  is  two  miles  tram 
Qnixaiflg,  and  near  the  la]iding>plaeelbr  Loch  Stattn.  The  tourist  wiU  do  well  to 
remtin  here  if  ia  any  danger  of  being  benighted.  -  Giddss  may  be  gfot  here  for  Wtf- 
aing,  etc 
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Urge  concave  sections,  ribbed  by  fissures,  form  outlets  in  moist 
weather  for  numberless  streamlets,  which  descend  in  length- 
ened silTeiy  streaks.  That  part  which  is  more  particularly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Quiraing  consists  of  a  Tcrdant  plat- 
form, covered  with  an  even  turf  100  paces  long  by  60  broad, 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  gigantic  columns  of  rock,  rising  up 
in  lofcy  peaks,  and  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  inaccessible. 
On  approaching  the  great  inlet  to  the  platform,  the  passage  is 
much  obstructed  by  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish,  washed  down 
or  fallen  during  the  waste  of  ages. 

An  isolated  pyramidal  cliff,  called  the  Needle,  stands  guard 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The  traveller  gains  the  top  of 
the  rugged  pass,  and  is  struck  with  wonder  at  the  scene  which 
presents  itself.  Instead  of  a  dark  and  narrow  cave,  he  beholds 
the  spacious  opening  spread  before  him,  with  the  verdant  plat- 
form in  its  centre,  to  which  by  a  short  descending  path  he 
may  thread  his  way.  He  now  beholds  the  rocks  frowning  aloft, 
and  the  rugged  cliffs  ranging  themselves  in  circles  around  him. 
Rocky  pyramids,  like  a  bulwark,  encompass  the  fairy  plain  on 
which  he  stands.  All  is  felt  to  be  a  dreary  solitude  ;  yet  there 
is  a  pleasing  beauty  in  the  silent  repose.  A  view  of  the  sea 
and  district  below  is  obtained  in  detached  fragments,  through 
the  rugged  clefts,  between  the  surrounding  pyramids.* 

From  IJig  the  road  is  carried  round  the  northern  point  of 

*  ToQziBta  who  may  prefer  visiting  Qairaiog  by  tbe  carriage  road  instead  of  by 
the  sea-coast  path  or  by  boat,  can  do  so  by  taking  a  vehicle  to  Ui^,  a  small  hamlet 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Trottemish,  and  six  miles  from  Qoiraing.  h. 
guide  and  refreshment,  and  a  pony  and  cart,  may  be  got  at  the  small  inn  at  Uig,attil 
the  average  time  occnpied  by  the  excursion  (when  a  vehicle  is  employed),  is  eleven 
hours.  The  road  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  Abont  midway  between  Portree 
and  Uig  we  pass  the  house  of  Kingsburgh  (Donald  Macleod),  where  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Boswell  were  entertained  by  Flora  Macdonald  in  1778. 

The  old  Kingsburgh  mansion,  which  sheltered  Charles  Edward  in  17441,  and 
afforded  entertainment  to  Pennant  and  /ohnson,  has,  we  regret  to  say,  been 
removed,  but  some  venerable  plane-trees  mark  the  square  of  a  large  garden  that  was 
attached  to  the  house.  One  of  these  grew  close  to  the  house,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
inquiries  the  respectable  tenant  of  Kingsburgh  (Mr.  M atleod)  was  sending  part  of 
the  timber  to  a  lady  in  England,  to  be  made  into  a  frame  for  a  picture  of  Flora  Mac* 
donald.  This  mny  be  Considered  part  of  the  bright  reversion  of  fame  which  baa 
waited  on  the  memory  of  the  Celtic  heroine.  Flora  had  seven  children,  five  sons  and 
two  daughters ;  the  sons  all  became  officers  in  the  army,  and  the  daughters  offlcsra' 
wives.  She  died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1790^  a|!ed  sixty-eight,  and  was  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  Kilmuir,  in  a  spot  set  apart  for  the  graves  of  the  Kingsb«rgli 
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Trotterniah  bj  Duntnlm  Cutis,  Aird  Point,  uid  Loch  Staffiu.* 
Imtcod  of  retnmiDg  b;  tlig,  pedestriuis  or  those  with  ponies 
in&j  join  this  Tocd  at  the  comfortable  little  inn  of  SteinichoU, 
■ituated  li  the  head  of  Loch  Stkffiti,  which  is  2  miles  from 
Qainiing,  8  from  the  Storr,  and  IS  from  Portree  ;  from  this  to 

fknilj.  Ucr  raoecal  »H  attFoded  bj  iboul  thm  tbonHDd  penoiu,  ill  of  wboni 
wen  Hired  with  refruhnieiiU,  in  the  old  Highland  bihiaii.  One  oT  the  hdi  (the 
UtI  Colonel  HBtdonild,  ef  Eieter).  lest  i  marble  ilab,  luitablj  inuribed,  to  be 
pkeed  neu  hii  ■nothcT'i  rnniiiia  to  poiDl  ont  the  a  pot  -,  bst  It  vat  brakcD  bcrore  it 
reached  fikje,  and  the  whole  hae  ilnce  been  carried  aS  pieccmEi]  bj  tmriatv.  Thoa 
At  frave  of  Flora  Macdould  remaini  undi8tin|;iiiihed  within  the  rode  ineloflun 
tbatholdi  tbednitoftominy  of  Ibebraie  Kingibnigh  familj.— £on»U>f  Hmr  ta 
Iki  Hchtiia—Eiitii  (j  SiAsrt  C^rmllurt. 

Wi  an  indebted  Jbr  (he  rirw.  snd  part  of  Iho  deaeripUon  of  Qniiaing,  to  the  late 
Sii  Thomai  Dick  Lauder,  Batt.,  who  kindly  aUowed  the  writer  the  nae  of  hia  inti- 
roting  ikelch-booki,  and  the  peniial  of  hia  MS.  joarnal, 

*  Diagnun  of  Che  neclogiciil  atractare  of  Tntteniih,  «,  UtM;  A,  inferior  oolile ; 
c,  middle  oolite ;  d,  impcrfecUy  cDlumuu  baiall ;  i.  otoai;  abiltt ;  f,  Oiford  claj 
i.aidTEdiloidaltrap. 


The  ncfca  ot  thia  pyramidal  nuge  of  Tratterniah.  ProfeaaiK  Edward  Forbce 

deacribed,  in  a  papei  an  tho  Gcologiail  Stmelnie  of  Loch  Stiffln,  aa  far  inrpDBing 
for  inegnliiritT  eDj  other  rocky  landteapea  in  Britain,  lod  aa  tmly  vondcrfnl 
acennj. 

Loch  StafflD  indtnli  the  tsait  neirli  EippDiile  to  Ibo  bey  of  Vif,  and  deriret  ila 
nine  (in  comman  with  the  iilnnd  of  SlaSa)  Inan  the  Icogtheaed  jf^^-like  upect  of 
the  rocky  ilbi  hy  which  it  ia  mRinindBl.  To  the  unth-eaiiwinl  of  the  loch  the 
lliEti  rock!  are  bcfd  abore  and  below  thBcolnmnai  fama.  Single  lea-girt  n)ct:a 
iiiH  (heir  dirk  pgantic  ibapciin  adcemxar  Ibo  mm  aolid  and  anbroken  maat; 

dearcndiog  WBlcn  furrow  the  endnringprtcipiceiiritb  deepening  liuei;  indilooniy 

oeean'i  roam.    L«h  Uiagbtilt,  a  amsll  abeet  of  freih  water,  makta  iti  way  to  the 

predplca,  a  rock  ii  lecn  tortannbliDg  a  Highlander  in  hii  "^rbof  oUGanl,"  that 
ittakwrwD  under  the  name  nf  Crtag^m-fHli.Oa  Bock  of  (he  Kilt.  Mar;  of  the 
headliikdi  in  lliit  part  of  Iho  nait  are  eitremely  flne,  but  li  almoit  aa  caiy  to  ecale 
then  aa  to  know  their  nans,  eapedally  when  prwnnoed  by  the  liquid  and  aecDan- 
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Portree  the  road  is  yery  rough,  and  impassable  bj  carriages, 
and  to  perform  the  journey  this  waj  a  guide  is  necessaiy,  as 
the  track  oyer  the  moor  is  scarcely  discernible,  and  yery 
£fttiguing. 

Duntulm  Castle,  nine  miles  from  IJig  by  the  road  that  leads 
directly  northwards,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Mac> 
donalds.  It  stands  upon  a  high  and  rocky,  almost  seagirt 
point,  and  in  remote  times  must  haye  been  nearly  impregnable. 
Preyious  to  its  erection  into  a  lordly  mansion  by  the  Clan 
Donuill,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  belieyed  to  haye  been  a  dun 
or  fort,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  Yikinger  or  Island  kings,  a 
pirate  race  who  had  subdued  the  Western  Isles  prior  to  the 
great  Norwegian  Conquest  in  the  days  of  Harold  Harfitger. 

DuKysoAK  Castle, 

the  almost  immemorial  residence  of  the  Madeods  of  Macleod, 
is  22  miles  from  Portree,  and  25^  from  Sligachan.  There  is 
yery  little  to  interest  the  tourist  in  either  of  the  roads,  and 
eyen  the  castle  itself  will  hardly  repay  the  time  and  expense 
of  yisiting  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Follart,  in 
the  district  of  Yatemish,  yery  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island.  The  most  ancient  portion  is  said  to  haye  been 
built  in  the  ninth  century ;  another  portion,  consisting  of  a  lofty 
tower,  was  added  a  few  hundred  years  afterwards  by  Alastair 
Crotach,  or  the  Humpbacked  son  of  William,  slain  at  the  battle 
of  the  Bloody  Bay,  who  was  the  head  of  the  family  in  1493. 
The  lower  and  more  lengthened  edifice  which  conjoins  these 
two  was  the  work  of  Rory  Mdr,  who  was  knighted  in  the  time 
of  James  Y I.  Yarious  additions  haye  since  been  made  in  later 
ages,  and  the  whole  is  now  a  large,  massiye  building.  By  a 
pathway  round  the  bay,  the  castle  is  approached  by  a  wooded 
ascent,  and  its  more  immediate  precincts  are  gained  by  crossing 
a  bridge  which  now  spans  a  narrow  chasm,  but  which  would 
haye  been  of  more  consistent  character  had  it  been  a  draw- 
bridge. From  this  side  also  the  castle  is  seen  to  greatest 
adyantage.  Though  the  general  pile  is  imposing  from  its  sise 
and  situation,  from  its  dark  rocks  below,  surrounded  partly  bj 
the  ocean,  and  its  massiye  square  towers,  in  part  thickly 
mantled  by  luxuriant  iyy,  yet  it  is  less  picturesque  than  might 
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be  expected,  chiefly  from  some  of  its  more  modern  additions 
not  haxmonisiDg  with  the  prevailing  churacter  of  the  oldor 
building.* 

The  caetle  conttiius  ■  Hebridean  drink  leg- cup,  nnd  the  horn 
of  Rorj  M6r  and  the  fairy  flag,  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  the  diary  of  hie  Hebridean  Voyage,  and  more  particularly 
deicribed  in  the  Notes  to  the  Lord  of  the  Islea.  Sir  Walter 
slept  in  what  ii  called  the  haunted  chamber. 

The  family  of  Haeleod,  usually  regarded  as  of  northern 
origin,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  and  was 
formerly  possessed  of  territorial  property  of  vast  extent. 

This  quarter  cf  Skye  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  breed 
of  pipers.  These  were  the  Macrimmona,  hereditary  and  most 
mariial  musicians  to  the  Maclcods  of  Dunvegaa,  The  family 
became  so  celebrated,  that  pupils  were  sent  to  [hem  from  all 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  at  length  a  school,  a  kind  of 
piping  college,  was  established  on  the  farm  of  Borcraig,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Loch  Follart. 


«  frtoD  Dunvrgan  t<t  Portrr 

tttKOf»Mrtc»llllch»ll«ll 

[hmtcpiii  lo  PoOrcc  bj  Hits 
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THE  RETURN  FROM  SKYE. 

PER  HAIL  BY  KTLB  AKIN,  LOCH  0ARR05,  AND  DINGWALL.* 

Portree  to  Ktle  Akin,  by  mail  gig  (uncovered),  33}  miles.    Kyle 
Akin  to  Jeantown,  20  miles.    Jeantown  to  Dingwall,  50  miles. 

Tourists  are  advised  to  return  from  Skye  per  mail  by  Kyle 
Akin,  Loch  Oarron,  Jeantown,  and  Dingwa^.  This  excursion 
is  one  of  great  beauty — the  country  passed  through  displaying 
a  most  agreeable  diversity  of  scenery. 

The  first  stage  from  Portree  to  Sligachan  (9^  miles)  has 
already  been  described. 

The  distance  from  Sligachan  to  Broadford  is  16  miles.  The 
road  passes  through  a  picturesque  country  intersected  by  glens 
with  numerous  torrents.  For  the  first  three  miles  we  skirt  the 
southern  shore  of  Loch  Sligachan.  At  Sconcer  Inn  we  com- 
mence to  cross  the  Mol  of  Trottemish,  a  point  of  land  project- 
ing eastwards  towards  the  island  of  Scalpa,  and  at  the 
southern  side  of  which  are  Loch  Ainort  and  the  sound  of 
Scalpa,  a  noted  rendezvous  of  herring  boats.  At  Kyle  Akin, 
where  there  is  a  good  hotel  (the  King*s  Arms),  passengers 
cross  the  one  mile  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Alsh  to  Reraig 
Inn,  where  they  book  again  on  to  Dingwall  (70  miles).  On  a 
projecting  point  of  land  to  the  east  of  Kyle  Akin,  and  seen 
when  crossing  the  ferry,  are  the  slender  ruins  of  Oastle  Moil. 
The  drive  from  Reraig  Inn  to  Jeantown  (20  miles)  is  very- 
beautiful,  and  displays  scenery  of  the  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  description.  One  is  particularly  struck  with  the 
vegetation  and  wood,  which  appears  fresh  and  profuse  after 
the  stem  rocks  and  barren  moors  of  Skye.  The  road  follows 
the  northern  shore  of  Loch  Alsh,  on  which  are  the  inn  and 
house  of  Balmacarra  (Alex.  Matheson,  Esq.),  beautifully 
situated.  Two  and  a-half  miles  beyond  this  is  Domie  ferry, 
by  which  the  tourist  may  reach  Shiel  Inn  and  Loch  Duich. 
This  route  is  described  in  connection  with  Inverness  going 
westwards. 

*  The  route  per  Bteamer  baa  been  nlready  descnbed,  page  463.  There  ia  a  choice 
of  the  other  two  routes  already  referred  to,  by  Shiel  inn  to  InTermoruton  <»: 
luvergorry 
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OBAN  TO  GAIRLOCH,  LOCH  MAREE,  WEST  COAST 
OP  ROSS-SHIRE,  AND  THE  HEBRIDES. 

A  most  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  by  steamer  from 
Oban*  by  the  east  coast  of  Skye  to  Gairloch,  and  the  highly  . 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  west  of  Ross-shire.  The  route 
as  far  as  Portree  has  already  been  described  (pages  466,  474.) 
From  Portree  the  steamer  enters  the  Minch  by  the  sounds  of 
Raasay  and  Rona,  and  on  the  right  (eastwards)  are  the 
mountains  of  Applecross.  This  mountainous  and  picturesque 
region  extends  from  Loch  Torridon  on  the  north,  to  Loch 
Carron  on  the  south.  The  upper  part  of  Locu  Torridon  opens 
from  the  north-east  side  of  Loch  Shieldag,  and  is  entered 
through  an  extremely  narrow  strait.  It  then  opens  into  a 
long  and  wide  expanse,  the  mountains  which  surround  its  head 
being  extremely  grand. 

Proceeding  northwards  the  country  to  our  right  is  now 
the  Gairloch  district.  All  along  shore  the  land  is  sloping  and 
flat  in  outline,  and  of  a  barren  uninviting  aspect.  The 
entrance  to  the  Gairloch  bears  an  unpromising  character  in 
ref^ence  to  the  picturesque,  but  the  mountains  towards  its 
head  (the  same  as  those  seen  from  Loch  Torridon,  but  now  viewed 
under  a  somewhat  different  aspect),  are  imposing,  and  as  we 
ascend  considerable  variety  results  from  islands  and  rocky 
headlands.  On  the  right  is  a  snug  and  pretty  bay,  with  a 
wooded  creek  at  its  extremity,  called  the  Nest,  and  as  we 
advance  into  the  loch,  cultivated  woods  appear  in  various 
places  among  the  rocky  heaps.  At  its  north-eastern  extremity 
is  situated  the  village  of 

Gairloch-bead, 

where  there  is  a  small  inn  at  a  place  called  Shieldag.f    Close 
on    this    village    is    Flowerdale    (Sir    Francis    Mackenzie), 
embowered  amid  ancient  wood,  with  extensive  plantations 
rising  up  among  the  surrounding  rocky  heights. 
About  five  miles  to  the  east  is 

*  For  days  of  Bailing,  tee  Mvrray^B  Time  Tablet  for  the  month, 
t  Boatt  can  be  got  here  to  Loch  Tonidon,  an  hour'i  row— charge,  7b.  Sd. 
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Loch  Mareb,* 

famed  for  the  sarage  barrenness  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery. 
From  its  southern  extremity  it  stretches  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  for  18  miles,  varying  in  breadth  from  about  one  to 
three  miles,  and  it  discharges  its  waters  into  Loch  Ewe,  by  the 
river  of  that  name. 

"  The  mountains  amid  which  it  lies  are  infinitely  varied, 
some  abrupt  and  rocky,  others  wildly  wooded,  all  descending 
towards  the  lake  with  a  grandeur  of  effect  and  scenic  range  of 
distance  not  to  be  conceived.  The  foreground  (from  the  road) 
is  of  low  and  ciaggy  hills,  in  certain  places  beautifully  fringed 
with  natural  wood  ;  then  comes  the  liquid  lustre  of  the  lake, 
contrasted  in  its  smooth  expanse  with  the  iron  visage  of  its 
giant  barriers,  upraising  on  either  side  their  splintered  peaks 
or  huge  unbroken  sides,  or  forming  alternate  promontories 
leading  the  eye  towards  far-distant  islands,  the  whole  shut  in 
by  huge  enclosing  mountains."!  The  principal  of  these  is  Ben 
Sleoch  (said  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  Ben  Nevis),  which  rises 
conspicuously  among  the  mountain  masses  to  the  north. 
Towards  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the  lake,  the  basks 
exhibit  a  few  stunted  relics  of  an  old  pine  forest,  but  other* 
wise  there  is  not  a  tree,  and  very  little  grass  to  be  seen — the 
whole  country  being  arid  rock  (chiefly  indurated  sandstone), 
as  bare  as  when  first  raised  out  of  the  deep.  On  one  of  the 
numerous  islets  that  stud  the  surface  of  the  loch,  half  way 
down,  there  is  an  ancient  chapel,  surrounded  by  a  grave-yard. 
The  chapel,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  great  Celtic  saint  Maol- 
ruabh,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Culdee  saint,  Maree, 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  lake  ;  while  others 
regard  it  rather  as  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
same  islet  is  a  well  (still  hung  round  with  votive  offermga)^ 
noted  for  its  healing  virtues,  and  especially,  it  is  believed,  for 
the  cure  of  insanity,  when  coupled  with  a  good  sousing.  Two 
miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  loch  is  the  village  of 

*  There  are  roads  cm  both  sidcB  of  the  loch,  but  the  Gairloch  road  on  the  Boath 
is  the  best  and  affords  the  finest  views  of  the  inoant^ins.  The  road  from  Pooleirc 
ioins  this  at  Slattadale.  The  best  way  of  risiting  the  loch  is  by  boat,  landing  for  a 
short  while  at  Slattadale  to  admire  the  view. 

t  Wilson's  Voyage. 
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KiNLOCHBWE,* 

with  a  good  inn,  where  guides  may  be  obtained  for  the  ascent 

of  Ben  Sleoch  or  Ben  Each,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  magnificent 

mountain  of  pure  white  quartz,  rising  close  at  hand  on  the 

south. 

About  four  miles  from  the  head  of  Loch  Maree  is  the  fishing 

station  of  Poolewe  (with  a  good  inn),  picturesquely  situated 

on  an  eminence  just  where  the  river  Ewe,  a  noted  salmon 

stream,  debouches  into  the  sea.     The  scenery  about  the  more 

• 
*  Note  of  pedestrian  tonr  from  Gairloch  and  Kinlocliewe  to  Jeontown,  by  Apple- 
crow  :— 

Gairloch  to  Poolewe  (good  iiin),  -       •         7  miles. 

Poolewe  to  Kinlochewe  (good  inn),      •        -       18    „ 
Kinlochewe  to  Torridon,  -       •       -       12    „ 

Torridon  to  Shieldag  (mn)  .       .       .         S  hours'  rowing. 

Shieldiig  to  Jenntown  (good  inn)  by  Applecrosa,  10  hours. 

Haring  satisfted  himself  with  Loch  Mnree  and  its  mountains,  the  following  day 
may  be  occupied  in  walking  from  Kinlochewe  to  ToxaivoN  (12  m.),  and  then  taking 
a  boat  from  the  loch  (displaying  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland)  to  Shieldag, 
a  prettily  situated  vilhigc  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  The  journey  from 
Shieldag  to  Applecross  should  be  undertaken  only  in  steady,  settled  weather ;  it  is 
a  somewhat  severe  pull,  but  well  repays  the  labour.  The  route  is  as  follows :— Take 
a  boat  from  Shieldag  inn— a  small  house  nearly  opposite  this— ascend  the  hill-side, 
and  pursue  a  S.W.  course.  Shortly  after  surmounting  this  hill  a  rough  path  wiU 
be  found  which  conducts  to  Applecross.  The  highest  point  of  the  path  will  be 
gained  two  hours  after  leaving  Shieldag.  From  this  the  view  of  the  Skye  moun- 
tains in  the  one  directitm  and  the  Torridon  ranjfe  on  the  other  is  very  fine.  In  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  more  we  reach  the  little  inn  of  Applecross,  where,  notwith- 
standing a  rather  unpromising  exterior,  the  tourist  will  receive  a  most  hospitable 
reception  and  good  fare. 

The  good  carriage  road  from  this  to  Jointown  at  once  commences  by  ascending 
a  lofty  pass.    At  the  top  of  this  the  tourist  should  quit  the  road  in  order  to  ascend 
a  neighbouring  hill,  fruoi  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  Skye,  backed  by 
Muck,  £gg.  Rum.  and  the  whole  chain  of  the  Hebrides.    The  descent  of  the  pass  by 
the  road  from  this  point  to  Loch  Kishom  lies  between  lofty  precipices,  and  in  front 
we  have  the  Glenelg  mountains.    It  would  be  a  great  accommodation  were  then  a 
ferry  at  the  foot  of  the  Applecross  pass  across  Loch  Kishom.  as  the  walk  round  the 
loch  is  somewhat  tiresome  on  account  of  the  long  circuit  of  the  road  round  the  head 
of  the  loch.    Another  pass  of  moderate  height  leads  to  J  ka nto wn .    The  time  occu- 
pied by  the  journey  from  Applecross  to  Jeantown,  allowing  for  the  view  from  the 
top,  is  five  and  a  half  hours*  good  walking.    The  route  from  Jeantown  to  Slcye  may 
be  facilitated  by  taking  a  boat  from  Strome  ferry  to  Flockton,  firom  which  tliere  is  ft 
short  cut  to  Kyle  Akin  (p.  622.) 
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norlheni  curve  of  the  baj  towards  the  smftll  inlaud  lochs  of 
Fuir  uid  Sb&llag  ii  very  fine.* 

The  steamer  dow  pursues  a  north- westerl;  couree  of  about 
thirtj  mile*  across  the  Minch  to 

Stobkowax, 
the  outj  town  of  Levis,   and    the   capital   of   the    Western 
Uebri<]e3,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bn;  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island.     It  is  well   and  regularlj  built,  and   its   streets  are 
lighted  with  g»s.     The  most  prominent  of  its  buildings  are  the 


parish  church.  Free  church,  and  Episcopal  chapel  ;  the  schools, 
jail,  and  maeonic  lodge  ;  it  contains  aho  a  good  inn.  On  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  town  is  the  maguiScenC  mansion  of 
the  proprietor,  recentlj  erected  in  the  csatellated  Tudor  Bt;le. 
The  castle  grounds  are  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  great  taste. 
The  population  of  Stornowa;  in  1S41  was  1354  ;  in  I65I  it 
was  2440.  The  population  of  Lewis  in  1755  was  63BS;  in  1631, 
14.641  ;  in  1841,  17,037;  in  1851,  19,711. 

On  an  etnineoce  about  16  m.  to  the  weat  of  Stornowaj  are 
*  On  tertain  da;i  of  the  month   (vliich  an  bs  unrUincd  b;  HuunlllDg 
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the  Druidical  Standing  Stones  or  Tbmplb  or  Oallamish, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  remains  of  their  kind  in  Britain. 
The  road  to  them  is  over  a  boggy  uninteresting  moor,  towards 
Loch  Roag,  on  the  western  coast,  and  there  is  an  inn  near  the 
temple.  The  stones  are  48  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  a 
cruciform  manner,  with  a  circle  at  the  intersection.  The  long 
leg  of  the  cross  extends  from  south  to  north  392  feet,  and  the 
transverse  line  approximating  to  right  angles  measures  141 
feet.  Both  measurements  include  the  circle,  which  is  42  feec 
in  diameter,  consisting  of  13  stones,^  ranging  from  8  to  13 
feet  in  height,  with  a  central  obelisk  1 6  feet  high.  The  north 
extremity  of  the  long  leg  of  the  crucifix  is  formed  into  an 
avenue  by  two  parallel  lines  of.  19  obelisks,  generally  from  4} 
to  7^  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  being  12  feet.  They  all  rest 
on  a  causewayed  base,  in  which  they  are  firmly  impacted  by 
small  stones.  On  a  lower  piece  of  moorland,  half  a  mile  from 
the  Oallanish  Temple,  there  is  another  cluster  of  standing 
stones  disposed  into  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  though 
the  inner  is  irregular  in  shape.  They  are  nearly  uniform  in 
height  (4  to  7  feet),  and  were  recently  cleared  of  the  surround- 
ing moss.  In  its  vicinity  (a  little  more  to  the  east  by  south-east 
of  the  great  temple)  there  is  another  irregular  semicircular 
group  of  erect  stones  from  7  to  10  feet  high ;  and  throughout 
the  country  there  are  various  specimens,  single  and  in  pairs, 
of  those  standing  obelisks,  probably  erected  as  tombstones  or 
cenotaphs,  commemorative  of  the  downfall  or  achievements  of 
noted  warriors.* 

Since  Lewis  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietor. 
Sir  James  Matheson,  in  1844,  large  sums  have  been  expended 

*  Bounded  conical  tnmnli  and  monnmental  eainu  are  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  this  island.  Bebnging  to  a  later  age  are  many  remains  of  drcnlar  duns  or  ronnd 
towers,  the  most  perfect  of  which  are  those  of  Bragar  and  Carloway .  The  latter  was 
originally  upwards  of  80  feet  high,  constracted  of  unhewn  stones,  with  a  double  dry 
wall,  containing  spiral  passages,  from  which  the  besieged  could  aim  their  arrows  at 
assailants.  It  is  very  broad  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowing  and  tapering  towards 
the  summit.  We  find  abo  here,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  and  towards  the  Butt 
xztremity,  numerous  small  chapels  and  religions  cells,  generally  insignificant  in  size. 
1>ut  strongly  built  of  stone,  cemented  by  a  shelly  mortar,  which  still  retains  its 
hardness  and  tenacity.  The  most  perfect  in  design  and  architectural  integrity  is 
M'Leod's  Chapel  at  Oreby,  dedicated  to  Saint  Molonach,  and  which  was  till  recently 
much  frequented  by  iocnrubles  for  the  healing  Tirtoes  beliered  to  be  inherent  in  its 
consecrated  precincts. 
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in  carrying  oat  improvements  on  the  estate,  as  well  as  amelior- 
ating the  physical,  social,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people.  In  the  short  space  of  seyen  years,  the  amount  so  spent 
equalled  the  purchase  price  of  the  property,  j£l90,000. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  scientific  modes 
of  cultiyation ;  and,  with  that  view,  about  2000  acres  of 
previously  untitled  moorland  and  meadow  pasture  have  been 
reclaimed,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  converted  into  large  model 
farms,  held  by  skilful  lowland  tacksmen,  who  exhibit  the 
practical  value  of  the  most  improved  modes  of  cultivation. 
At  the  cattle  shows  prizes  are  annually  adjudged  to  the  best 
specimens  of  every  variety  of  farm  stock  and  produce. 

Lewis,*  the  northern  portion  of  the  largest  and  most 
northern  of  the  islands  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  is  triangular  in 
form,  having  its  base  towards  Harris,  while  its  apex  extends 
northward,  and  terminates  in  the  Butt.  It  is  45  miles  in 
length,  by  15  in  average,  and  30  in  extreme  breadth  ;  between 
N.  lat.  58°  and  68°  33',  and  W.  long.  6*»  10'  and  7^  IC. 
Area,  417,460  acres.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  branch- 
ing arms  of  the  sea,  many  of  which  are  very  capacious,  and 
afford  secure  anchorage.  On  various  parts  of  the  coast  and  in 
these  estuaries  are  numerous  small  islands  which  yield  excel- 
lent pasturage.  It  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  each  having 
its  own  church,  school,  and  manse,  and  more  than  19-20ths  of 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Free  Church. 

The  fisheries  are  the  most  important  branches  of  industry 
carried  on,  and  were  never  prosecuted  with  sufficient  spirit  or 

*  HanriB.  the  sonthera  portion  of  this  island,  is  much  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
and  is  appended  to  Inverness-shire,  whereas  Lewis  forms  part  of  Ross-shire.  Tlie 
boundary  line  between  the  two  divisions  extends  from  liOch  Resort  on  the  west  to 
Loch  Seaforth  on  the  east,  where  the  island  is  only  abont  six  miles  in  breadth.  It 
is  distinct  not  only  in  name,  but  also  in  its  general  features,  consisting  mainly  of  an 
irregular  group  of  comparatively  lofty  mountains,  some  of  them  rising  to  the  height 
of  3000  feet,  rugged  and  precipitous  on  their  eastern  sides,  but  generally  verdant  on 
their  western  declivities.  The  great  mildness  of  the  climate  is  no  doubt  chiefly  dne 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  temperature,  even  in  the  interior,  rarely 
continues  long  at  the  freezing  point,  and  snowfalls  are  of  very  brief  duration. 
Observations  taken  for  nearly  four  years  at  Stomoway,  in  N.  lat.  68*  li\  give  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  year  46.6,  and  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain  80.2 
inches.  The  animal  kingdom  in  Lewis  is  especially  rich  in  the  ornithological  de- 
partment. The  swan,  grey  goose,  rain-goose,  eider-duck,  teal,  widgeon,  heron,  snipe 
woodcock,  red  grouse,  and  ptarmigan,  are  among  the  most  important.  Otters  and 
seals  abound  on  the  rivers  and  shores ;  and  deer  and  hares  are  common. 
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peTBever&Dce  bj  the  natiTes.  To  lowland  adventurers  hw  been 
left  the  chief  huveit  of  these  distant  fiew.  In  1865,  294 
boats  were  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery  at  the  various 
stations  ;  35,227  barrels  of  herrings  were  cured,  and  4000 
taken  nnd  consumed  uncured,  the  probable  vaiue  of  which  was 
about  ^S6,840.  In  that  jear  903  tons  of  cod,  ling,  or  bake 
were  cured,  and  250  tons  taken  and  consumed  uncured.  the 
probable  value  being  about  £17,043. 

The  other  iilanda  are,   Uist,  Benbecula,  Bam,  St.  Kilda, 


and  a  number  of  small  islands,  the  whole  length  from  Barra- 
head  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis  being  about  130  miles,  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  wood. 

The  scenery  of  the  Hebrides  may  be  generally  described  as 
partaking  of  the  wild  and  sublime.  Large  masses  of  moun- 
tains, of  all  forma,  tower  up  in  the  interior  ;  and  the  coasts, 
indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  are  rugged  and  varied  in  outline. 
Spots  of  great  beauty — green  pastoral  glens,  sheltered  bays 
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and  lakes,  are  interposed  amidst  the  wildest  scenes.  Even 
among  the  rough  rocks  of  Harris  and  Barra,  enchanting  marine 
Yiews  burst  on  the  spectator.  In  winter  thej  are  terrible; 
but  ^'what  can  be  more  delightful,"  asks  a  native  of  that 
solitary  coast — the  late  Professor  Macgillivray — "  than  a  mid- 
night walk  by  moonlight  along  the  lone  sea-beach  of  some 
secluded  isle,  tbb  glassy  sea  sending  from  its  surface  a  long 
stream  of  dancing  and  dazzling  light,  no  sound  to  be  heard 
save  the  small  ripple  of  the  idle  wavelet,  or  the  scream  of  a 
sea-bird  watching  the  fry  that  swarms  along  the  shores  ?  In 
the  short  nights  of  summer,  the  melancholy  song  of  the 
throstle  has  scarcely  ceased  on  the  hill-side,  when  the  merry 
carol  of  the  lark  commences,  and  the  plover  and  snipe  sound 
their  shrill  pipe.  Again,  how  glorious  is  the  scene  which 
presents  itself  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftier  hills, 
when  the  great  ocean  is  seen  glowing  with  the  last  splendour 
of  the  setting  sun,  fknd  the  lofty  isles  of  St.  Kilda  rear  their 
giant  heads  amid  the  purple  blaze  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
horizon  !"♦ 

The  origiaal  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
same  Celtic  race  as  those  settled  on  the  mainland — ^the  Scoto-Irish,  whom 
Colomha,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  converted  to  Christianity. 
Scandinavian  hordes  then  poured  in,  with  their  northern  idolatry  and 
lust  of  plunder,  but  in  time  they  adopted  the  language  and  faith  of  the 
islanders,  and  were  recognised  as  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Kings  of  the  He- 
brides and  Isle  of  Man.  The  chief  seat  of  their  sovereignty  was  at  Islay. 
About  the  year  1076  or  1096  there  died  in  Islay,  Godred  Croven,  King 
of  Dublin,  of  Man,  and  of  the  Hebrides.  He  was  succeeded  by  Olaus  or 
Olave,  and  the  daughter  of  Olaus  was  married  to  Somerled,  or  Sorlet  (in 
Gaelic  Somhcarle,  and  corrupted  by  chroniclers  into  Sorli  Marlady,  etc.), 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  known  as  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
James  YI.  made  an  abortive  attempt  at  the  colonisation  of  Lewis. 
William  II L  and  Queen  Anne  attempted  to  subsidise  the  chiefs  in  order 
to  preserve  tranquillity,  but  the  wars  of  Montrose  and  Dundee,  and  the 
Jacobite  insurrections  of  1715  and  1745,  showed  how  futile  were  all  such 
efforts.  It  was  not  till  1748,  when  a  decisive  blow  was  struck  at  the 
power  of  the  chiefs  by  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  and  the 
appointment  of  sheriffs  in  the  different  districts,  that  the  arts  of  peace 
and  social  improvement  made  way  in  these  remote  regions. 

*  For  an  account  of  St.  Hilda  and  the  Western  Iilands,  see  Wilson's  Voyage 
round  Scotland,  also  the  article  "Lewis,"  in  the  BncsclopadM  Bntanaiea^  6th 
Kdition. 
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OBAN  TO  INVERNESS  BY  THE  CALEDONIAN  CANAL* 

There  are  good  carriage  roads  by  both  slde^  of  the  lochs. 
Embarking  in  one  of  the  steamers  which  navigate  this  chain 
of  lakes  connected  by  the  Caledonian  Canal,  we  pass  between 
the  rugged  island  of  Kerrara  and  Dunolly,  and  bear  north- 
wards to  the  leeward  of  Lismore.  Loch  Linnhe,  bounded  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  craggy  knolls  of  Appin,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  purple  hills  of  Morven,  is  the  commencement  of  that 
chain  of  salt  and  fresh  water  lakes  formed  into  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  and  presents  on  both  sides  scenery  of  a  most  romantic 
character.  Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Lismore,  Loch  Etive  branches  off  to  the  right ;  and  towards 
the  northern  extremity  Loch  Creran  diverges  in  the  same 
direction  into  the  district  of  Upper  Lorn.  Passing  on  the 
light  the  lands  of  Airds  and  Appin,  we  reach  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Leven,  to  the  east  of  which  are  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Appin  and  Glencoe,  and  which  separate  Argyllshire  from 
Inverness-shire.  We  now  enter,  as  by  a  gate,  at  Coran  Ferry, 
the  romantic  Loch  Ell,  on  a  bend  of  which,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  river  Lochy,  stands 

FoBT-WlLLIAM, 

[HoUli!  Caledonian;  George;  Argyll.  Pop.  1316.  63  miles  from  Inremess,  and 
29  from  Fort-AngustuB.  llie  actiacent  village  of  Maryburgh,  named  in  honour 
of  Queen  Mary,  contains  a  population  of  about  l&CO  persons,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  engf^ed  in  the  herring  fishery.]  « 

one  of  the  old  keys  of  the  Highlands.  The  fort,  originally 
erected  by  General  Monk,  and  rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  is  provided  with  a  bomb-proof 
magazine,  and  barracks  to  accommodate  about  100  men.  In 
1715,  and  again  in  1745,  the  Highlanders  besieged  it,  but 
without  success.  There  is  a  monument  built  here  by  Sir 
Duncan  Cameron  of  Fassfem,  Bart.,  the  superior  of  the  town, 
in  memory  of  his  late  brother,  Captain  Peter  Cameron,  com- 

*  Passengers  for  Inverness  pass  the  night  at  Bannnvie,  a  new  inn,  eommanding 
one  of  the  best  views  of  Den  Nevis.  Bannavie  is  a  much  better  halting-place  than 
Fort-lVilliam,  and  the  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis  and  visit  to  Inverlochy  Castle  can  be 
equally  well  made  from  it.  The  steamer,  which  continues  its  course  in  this  way, 
leaves  Oban  about  6  p.k.,  and  gets  to  Bannavie  about  9  p.x. ;  but  as  the  hours  are 
sabject  to  change,  the  tourist  should  enquire  at  the  office. 
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mander  of  ''  The  Earl  of  Balcarras/*  East  Indiaman.    There 
are  steamers  firom  this  place  to  Oban  every  day  except  Sundays. 

A  few  miles  northwards,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lochy, 
and  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Canal,  are  the  pier  and 
village  of  Oorpach,  where  the  steamer  arrives  at  its  destina- 
tion, and  where  an  omnibus  is  in  waiting  to  convey  passengers 
and  luggage  to  the  Locheil  Arms  Hotel  at  Baknavie,  built  by 
Sir  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  which  is  a  mile  from 
Corpach  Pier,  and  occupies  a  fine  position,  commanding  an 
excellent  view  of  Ben  Nevis.  Between  this  and  Loch  Eil, 
there  is  a  series  of  eleven  locks,  called  Keptune^s  Staircase, 
each  150  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  20  deep. 

The  ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle,*  which  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  landscape  here,  stand  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  Banna  vie  or  Fort- William,  and  consist  of  four  large  towers, 
the  western  and  southern  of  which  are  nearly  entire.  The 
castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
stronghold  of  the  powerful  family  of  Comyn,  and  was  the  scene 
of  a  bloody  engagement,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  between 
Donald  of  the  Isles  and  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  the  Earl  of  Caithness  slain. 
It  was  here  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  1645,  achieved  one  of 
his  most  decisive  victories  over  his  great  adversary  the  Marquis 
of  Argyll,  whom  he  defeated  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  1500 
men.  This  engagement  is  described  at  great  length  in  the 
Legend  of  Montrose.  A  few  years  since,  a  quantity  of  bones 
were  dug  up  on  the  scene  of  this  sanguinary  rout.  Between 
Inverlochy  and  Fort- William,  the  country  has  an  aspect  of 
stern  and  rugged  sublimity.  Above  the  ruins  rise  the  **  Braes 
of  Lochaber,"  a  succession  of  hills  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
of  various  hues,  from  the  deep  distant  blue  to  the  hard  weather- 
beaten  grey  and  dark-wooded  green.  The  district  of  Lochaber 
has  for  ages  been  the  residence  of  the  clan  Cameron.  Their 
name  was  originally  MacMartin,  but  they  are  said  to  have 

*  At  Inrerlocfay  there  is  an  edifice  commonly  esteemed  to  be  &  very  andent 
fortress.  It  lias  at  a  distance,  indeed,  an  aspect  much  more  venerable  than  any  of 
the  Highland  strengths,  being,  in  fact,  on  tbe  plan  of  an  English  baronial  fortress  of 
the  period  of  the  early  Edwards,  with  its  fonr  round  towers  and  corresponding 
screens.  One  wonders  how  it  got  there,  but,  when  closely  seen,  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
mere  shell— a  thin  building  of  tbe  coarsest  rubble-work,  wiUiout  courses,  and  cer- 
tainly not  BneienL— Burton's  IlUtory  of  Scotland,  Tol.  L  p.  S50. 
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adopted  the  name  Cameron  on  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
their  chief  with  a  gentleman  named  Camarriens  or  Chambers. 
MacMartin  of  Letterfinlaj,  however,  still  retains  the  original 
patronymic.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  Inverlocby  is  Torlundie 
House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Abinger. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  upper  road  of  Locheil,  there 
is  a  most  romantic  road  of  about  five  miles  *  westwards  to 
Prince  Charles*  monument  and  Glenfinnan.  From  Fort-William 
the  distance  is  18,  and  from  Bannayie  15  miles. 

About  half  way,  i^t  a  wood  called  Achadelew,  occurred  one 
of  the  most  ferocious  and  sanguinary  conflicts  that  haye  been 
recorded  in  Scottish  history.f 

*  This  road  is  continned  to  Arisoig,  wbere  one  of  the  Skye  steamers  calls  (Tnes- 
day  going  north,  Thursday  south.  See  Time-Tables.)  The  distance  from  Banuavie 
to  this  is  46  miles. 

t  General  Monk,  who  had  Just  arrived  and  taken  up  his  quartCTV  at  Inrerlocb  j, 
sent  a  party  of  some  140  men  to  the  neighbouring  woods  to  fell  timber  to  fie  used 
in  the  works  he  was  erecting  for  the  suppression  of  the  Highlanders,  and  especially 
of  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel,  whose  strength  and  bravery  rendered  them  espedallj 
obnoxious.  The  young  cbief  of  Lochiel  opposed  the  landing  with  only  35  men,  and 
BO  dexterously  did  he  skirmish,  and  with  sach  ferocity  did  the  little  band  of  High- 
landers charge  their  enemies,  that  the  whole  party  of  £nglish  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  only  one  escaped  to  carry  the  direful  intelligence  to  the  garrison.  The  young 
chief  of  Lochiel  during  the  conflict  met  with  a  most  surprising  adventure.  Return  - 
ing  from  a  wood  where  he  had  slain  three  of  the  refugees  with  his  own  hand,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  one  of  Monk's  officers,  who  vowed  he  would  signally  revenge 
OD  his  person  the  death  of  his  countrymen.  Sword  in  hand,  the  combat  was  long 
and  doubtful — the  English  officer  had  the  advantage  in  strength  and  size,  but  Lochiel 
excelling  in  agility,  in  Uie  end  tript  the  sword  out  of  his  opponent's  hand.  This  turn 
of  fortune,  however,  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  use  of,  for  his  antagonist  seizing 
him  with  incredible  quickness,  they  closed  and  wrestled  until  both  fell  to  the  ground 
locked  in  the  most  deadly  embrace.  In  this  position  they  struggled  long  and  despe- 
rately, until  It  occurred  to  the  Enjclishman,  who  was  uppermost,  that  he  might  stab 
Lochiel  with  his  dagger.  In  his  desperate  effort  to  accomplish  this,  he  made  a  violent 
effort  to  extricate  himself  from  the  iron  grip  of  Lochiel.  This  momentary  but  fatal 
action  was  sufficient  for  Lochiel,  who,  swift  as  a  tiger,  seized  his  prey  by  the  throat, 
tearing  away  the  piece  with  his  mouth ;  and  this,  as  he  used  afterwards  to  relate  at 
the  court  of  St.  James,  was  the  sweetest  mouthful  he  had  ever  bad  in  his  lifetime. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  bloody  encounter  was  the  heroic  action  of  Lochiel'a 
foster-brother  during  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  fray.  One  of  the  soldiers  having 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  ship,  rested  lus  gun  upon  the  ledge  of  the  vessel  to  secure 
a  certain  and  deadly  aim  at  Lochiel,  who  saw  that  his  only  chsnce  of  escspe  wns  by 
diving  under  the  water  at  the  proper  time.  He  accordingly  kept  his  eye  close  upon 
the  finger  tliat  held  the  trigger.  But  his  foster-brother,  seeing  the  danger  to  which 
the  chief  was  exposed,  and  preferring  his  safety  to  his  own,  immediately  tlirewhim* 
self  before  him,  and  received  the  shot  in  his  mouth.— Jftrmotrf  qfLockiel,  p.  ISO. 
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Ben  Nevis,*  now  settled  by  the  trigonometrical  survey  to 
be  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  rises  4406  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  circumference  at  the  base 
is  supposed  to  exceed  24  miles.  **  Its  northern  front  consists 
of  two  distinct  terraces,  on  the  level  top  of  the  lowest  of  these, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1700  feet,  is  a  wild  mountain  tarn. 
The  outer  acclivities  of  this  lower  part  of  the  mountain  are 
very  steep,  although  covered  with  a  short  grassy  sward,  inter- 
mixed with  heath  ;  but  at  the  lake  this  general  vegetable 
clothing  ceases.  Here  a  strange  scene  of  desolation  presents 
itself.  The  upper  and  higher  portion  seems  to  meet  us,  as  a 
new  mountain,  shooting  up  its  black  porphyritic  rocks  through 
the  granitic  masses,  along  which  we  haye  hitherto  made  our 
way,  and,  where  not  absolutely  precipitous,  its  surface  is 
strewed  with  angular  fragments  of  stone  of  various  sizes, 
wedged  together,  and  forming  a  singularly  rugged  covering, 
among  which  we  look  in  vain  for  any  symptoms  of  vegetable 
life,  except  where  round  some  pellucid  spring  the  rare  little 
alpine  plants,  such  as  Epilobium  aipinum,  Silene  acaulis,  Saxi- 
fraga  stellaris  and  nivalis,  which  live  only  in  such  deserts  wild, 
are  to  be  found  putting  forth  their  modest  blossoms,  amid  the 
encircling  moss.''t  A  terrific  precipice  on  the  north-eastern 
side  makes  a  sheer  descent  from  the  snow-capped  summit  of 
not  less  than  1500  feet. 

The  summit  is  eight  miles  from  Bannavie,  and  the  ascent 
occupies  3^  hours  ;  and  any  experienced  pedestrian,  with  a  few 
directions,  might  make  the  ascent  in  steady  clear  weather  : — 
Walking  towards  Inverlochy  Castle,  just  opposite,  a  path  may 
be  observed  across  a  moorish  piece  of  ground  ;  following  this 
till  we  arrive  at  the  small  loch  marked  in  map,  we  continue  on 
to  the  east  end  of  it,  and  then  cross  a  gully  on  the  left,  from 
which  there  are  indications  of  a  path  all  the  way  to  the  top. 
In  a  mist  the  attempt  is  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  ven- 
tured on.    Another  way  is  to  ascend  Glen  Nevis  as  far  as  the 

*  Some  tooruts,  on  arriTiiig  at  Bannane  and  Fort-WiUiam»  have  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  ascend  Ben  Nens,  sleeping  on  the  hill  all  night,  and  retorning  in  the 
rooming  in  time  to  join  the  steamer ;  but  it  is  very  'hard  work,  and  cannot  be 
advised.    There  is  also  great  risk  of  losing  the  steamer  in  the  morning. 

t  Anderson's  Qnide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
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farm-house,  opposite  a  gully  vhich  leads  directly  to  the  small 
loch,  and  at  the  Lead  of  the  gully  ascend  as  in  the  former 
route.  A  high  range  of  porphyry  rocks  in  Glen  Nevis,  remark- 
able for  the  splendour  of  its  scenery,  forms  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  mountains.  The  tourist  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
ascend  the  mountain  in  a  favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere 
is  rewarded  with  a  prospect  of  remarkable  extent  and  grandeur. 
Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Cruachan,  Ben  More,  Ben  Lawers,  Schehallion, 
and  Cairngorm,  rear  their  gigantic  heads  around,  while  other 
peaks,  scarcely  less  aspiring,  extend  in  countless  number,  and 
infinite  variety  of  form  and  character,  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  horizon. 

Leaving  Bannavie  in  the  steamer  which  plies  on  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,*  we  pass  (on  the  right  hand)  the  ruinous  walls 
of  Tor  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  Cameron  of  Locheil,  but 
which  was  demolished  by  Sir  £wen,  when  he  built  for  himself 
a  more  commodious  residence. 

Passing  the  farms  of  West  and  East  Moy,  the  steamer, 
two  miles  further,  and  after  passing  through  two  locks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Spean,  enters  Loch  Lochy,  which  is  ten 
miles  in  length,  by  about  one  in  breadth.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  fine  view,  looking  back,  of  Ben  Nevis.  Near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  loch,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  the 
bay  of  Arkaig,  at  a  short  distance  from  which  is  Achnacarry, 
the  mansion  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  that  clan.  West- 
wards are  the  valley  and  loch  of  Arkaig,  the  latter  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  two  miles  from  Loch  Lochy,  fifteen  miles  long, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  surrounded  with  dark 
and  lofty  mountains,  and  its  banks  were,  till  lately,  covered 
with  a  magnificent  oak  and  pine  forest ;  but  the  shoots  and 
saplings  from  the  old  stock  are  already  covering  the  sides  of 

*  Tlic  Caledonian  Canal  was  opened  in  October  1B22.  The  wliole  distance  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  German  Ocean  is  sixty  and  a  half  miles,  of  vhich  thirty-Bcveu 
and  a  half  are  tiirough  natural  sheets  of  water,  and  twenty-three  cut  as  a  ranaL 
The  depth  of  water  is  17  feet  when  the  water  is  at  the  standard  level.  The  improve- 
ments commenced  in  1B43,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walker,  C.£.,  were  finished 
in  1847,  and,  on  the  first  of  May,  the  line  was  opened  throughout— the  total  cost  o. 
the  works,  from  their  commencement  by  Mr.  Telford  in  1803  till  May  1847,  having 
exceeded  £l,256,Oi)0.  The  quick  passenger  steamers  which  keep  up  Uic  comntnni- 
ration  between  Glasgow  and  Inverness,  ply  alternate  days  from  each  end  during  the 
summer  scnson. 
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the  hills.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are  frequented  by  herds  of 
Lochiel's  celebrated  red-deer.  A  small  wooded  island,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  has  been  for  ages  the  burying-place  of 
the  family  of  Lochiel.  On  the  shores  of  Loch  Arkaig,  Prince 
Charles  more  than  once  found  shelter  after  his  defeat  at  Oul- 
loden.  It  was  here,  too,  that  after  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  Major  Munro  of  Culcaim  was  shot  by  one  of  the  clan 
Cameron  in  reyenge  for  the  death  of  his  son,  who  had  been 
basely  murdered  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Qrant.  Major 
Munro  had  unfortunately  borrowed  the  white  horse  on  which 
Grant  rode,  and  thus  met  the  fate  which  was  intended  for 
another.  Glen  Arkaig  is  divided  at  the  opening,  by  a  ridge  of 
hills,  into  two  valleys  of  unequal  breadth.  The  southern  con- 
tains the  residence  of  Lochiel,  and  close  beside  the  present 
mansion  of  Achnacarry  are  the  walls  of  the  old  house, 
burned  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746.  The  other,  which 
is  called  Mill-dubh,  or  the  Bark-mill,  is  a  narrow  pass,  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  the  branches  of  the  trees  by  which  the 
perpendicular  barriers  of  rock  on  each  side  are  clothed  to  the 
summit.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  is  Glenfintaig  House 
(A.  Belford,  Esq.) 

The  village  of  Laggan  *  is  between  Ijoch  Lochy  and  Loch 
Oich.  The  distance  between  the  two  lochs  is  nearly  two  miles. 
Loch  Oich  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  forms  the  summit  level  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
On  the  road  side  near  Invergarry  Castle  is  a  small  monument 
erected  by  the  late  Colonel  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  over  the 
"  well  of  seven  heads,"  commemorating  the  summary  vengeance 
inflicted  by  a  former  chief  of  Glengarry,  **  in  the  swift  course  of 
feudal  justice,"  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  foul  murder  of  the 
Keppoch  family.    This  eccentric  chief  was  the  original  of  the 

*  There  are  two  plaeee  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  ftDm  which  Rosa-ahire  and  the 
ialand  of  Skye  can  be  approached.  The  first  la  Laggan  Locka,  which  the  ateamer 
godsg  north  generally  readiea  at  10.80  a. x.  The  locks  are  five  miles  from  Inver- 
garry Inn,  so  that  if  luggage  have  to  be  conveyed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arrange 
with  the  innkeeper  to  have  a  vehicle  waiting ;  or  to  leave  the  Inggage  in  charge  with 
some  one,  and  walk  on  to  the  inn.  The  route  is  as  fbllows:  Isij  Along  banks  of 
Lodi  Oich  to  Invergarry  Inn,  5  nulea.  Invergarry  Inn  is  laige  and  comfortable,  and 
the  innkeeper  haa  tiie  right  of  fiahing  in  the  river  Garry.  fUl,  Vrom  Invergarry  to 
Tomdonn  Inn,  10  mQea.  This  is  a  beautiful  road,  and  the  inn  at  Tomdoun  is  neat 
and  comfortable.  Si,  Tomdonn  to  Cluny  Inn,  9i  miles.  4^,  Quny  Inn  to  Shiel 
Inn,  11  mils 

2k 
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character  of  Fei^s  M'Itof,  of  Waveriey,  Near  the  mouih  of 
the  riTer  Gany,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  loch,  are  the 
rains  of  Inyergarry  Castle,  the  ancient  gatheriog  place  of  the 
clan  Macdonell.  Close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  house,  which 
was  humt  in  1746  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  is  the  modem 
mansion  of  the  Macdonelle  of  Qlengarry,  now  a  shooting-box 
of  Lord  Ward's,  who  purchased  the  property  in  1841.  In 
front  is  a  small  islet,  and  behind,  a  high  mountain,  called 
Craig  an  phitich,  or  the  Rock  of  the  Raven,  which  name  waa 
used  for  the  war-cry,  and  is  still  the  motto,  of  the  chiefs  of 
Glengarry.  In  passing  Glengarry  Castle  there  is  a  beautiful 
yiew,  looking  south,  of  Ben  Feach  (the  mountain  of  the  deer) 
and  the  range  of  mountains  called  Glengariy's  Bowling-green. 

At  Aberchalder  (which  is  reached  about  11.40  A^),  the 
steamboat  descends  to  Fort- Augustus  on  Loch  Ness,  by  eight 
locks.  The  distance  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  lock  is  two 
miles,  and  this  part  of  the  way  may  be  walked  by  those  who 
wish  the  exercise,  as  the  steamer  takes  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
to  make  its  way  through. 

Fort- Augustus  is  situated  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Loch  Ness,  and  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  water.  It  was 
built  shortly  after  the  rebellion  of  1716  in  the  form  of  a  quad* 
rangle,  with  four  bastions  at  the  comers.  The  barracks  con- 
tain accommodation  for  about  300  men,  and  a  company  from 
a  Highland  depot  now  garrison  the  place. 

Loch  Ness  is  nearly  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
averages  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadtL  In  many  plajces  it 
is  of  great  depth — about  130  fathoms — and,  from  the  uni- 
formity of  temperature  maintained  by  this  depth  of  water,  the 
lake  never  freezes.  The  character  of  its  sceneiy,  though  not 
so  varied  as  that  through  which  we  have  already  conducted 
the  tourist,  is  particularly  interesting  at  a  few  points.  The 
first  of  these  is  at  Invermoriston  Inn,  a  short  distance  from 
Fort- Augustus,  and  about  amOe  from  the  loch  (reached  on  the 
way  north  about  12.45  p.m.  ;  passengers  are  landed  in  a  small 
boat).  About  half  a  mile  from  the  comfortable  inn,*  are  the  falls 
or  rapids  of  the  river  Moriston.    Opposite  the  inn  is  the  flank 

*  The  diatanoe  from  ihii  to  Shiel  Inn  (Loch  Doich,  Bow-«hire)  is  S6  miles,  and 
h  dnrided  into  three  itagcs.  Itt,  To  Torgoyle  Inn,  8  milM.  Sd,  To  Cliiny,  otlicx  10 
miles.    8d,  To  Shiel  Inn,  11  miles. 
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of  a  huge  hill,  called  "  the  pigsnout,"  partly  covered  with  wood, 
and  forming  part  of  Lord  Lovat's  property.  The  hed  of  the 
riTer  westwards  consists  of  huge  shelving  rocks,  and  the  banks 
covered  with  young  birch  trees  (cultivated  for  the  manufacture 
of  bobbins),  present  scenery  of  a  picturesque  description. 

Proceeding  northwards  from  this,  the  steamer  passes  the 
mouth  of  Glenmoriston,  and  the  beautifully  situated  mansion 
of  James  Murray  Grant,  Esq.  A  few  miles  further,  on  the 
ri^ht,  are  Foyers  House  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Foyers, 
where  the  steamer  generally  stops  to  afford  passengers  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  celebrated 

Fall  of  Fotbes.* 

This  famous  cataract  consists  of  two  falls,  of  which  the 
lower  it  by  far  the  most  imposing.    After  pursuing  its  im- 
petuous course  for  about  a  quarter  of  t^  mile,  the  stream  makes 
its  descent  in  a  sheet  of  spray  of  dazzling  whiteness  into  a 
deep  and  spacious  linn,  surrounded  by  gigantic  rocks.    The 
cavity  of  the  fall  is  lined  with  a  profusion  of  shrubs  and  plants, 
nursed  by  the  perpetual  spray.    The  height  of  this  fall  is 
variously  stated,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  ninety  feet.    The 
banks  on  either  side  are  diversified  with  the  birch  and  the  ash, 
and  an  undergrowth  of  copsewood,  with  those  stupendous 
chasms  and  rocky  eminences  which  confer  additional  grandeur 
on  such  a  scene .    "  The  Fall  of  Foyers,*'  says  Professor  Wilson, 
**  is  the  most  magnificent  cataract,  out  of  all  sight  and  hearing, 
in  Britain."    In  point  of  magnitude  and  volume  of  water,  how- 
ever, it  is  much  inferior  to  Stonebyres.    Dr.  £.  D.  Clark,  who 
visited  this  fall,  declared  it  to  be  a  finer  cascade  than  Tivoli, 
and,  of  all  he  had  seen,  inferior  only  to  Temi.    The  following 
lines  were  written  by  Bums  upon  the  spot  on  September   5, 
1787  :- 

"  Among  the  heathy  hills  and  rugged  woods, 
The  roaring  Koyera  pofora  his  mossy  floods, 
Titt  Aill  he  dashes  on  the  mdcy  mounds, 
^Uere  through  a  shapeless  breach  his  stream  resounds, 


*  Pony  earts  await  the  arriral  of  passengers,  and  couTcy  them  without  fat4^^«, 
and  in  a  ihartet  ipace  of  time  than  can  be  accomplished  by  walking,  to  tbe  l»e««i  of 
the  lower  ftdL  A  footpath  from  this  leads  downwards  to  two  points  ftom.  wliicla  t,l&« 
fan  is  best  teen;  after  which  tbe  cart  again  retnma  to  the  boat.     iM^iem  Ytty  ^^im 
ueam  can  lee  the  tins  without  iktlgue.    The  charge  for  the  cart  is  firom  »A.  *o  "1«, 
«ach,  aceording  to  the  number,  and  the  small  boat  to  the  land  and  baek,  Od. 
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Aa  high  in  air  the  bnisting  tonrents  flow, 

Ab  deep  recoiling  enrges  foam  below. 

Froifce  down  the  rock  the  whiteninff  sheet  descend!. 

And  viewless  echo's  car,  astonished,  rends. 

Dim  seen,  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  showers. 

The  hoaiy  cavern,  wide  sarraunding,  hiwers; 

Still  through  tile  gap  the  struKgling  river  tous. 

And  still  below  the  horrid  caluon  mUs.'* 

The  upper  fall  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  twice  broken  in 
its  descent ;  a  bridge  of  one  arch — an  serial-looking  structure^ 
being  thrown  over  the  chasm.  It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
from  the  channel  of  the  riyer  below  the  bridge. 

There  is  a  ferry  *  across  Loch  Ness  from  a  beautiful  inlet 
close  by  the  falls  ;  and  there  is  a  comfortable  little  inn  known 
as  '^  The  Qeneral's  Hut/'  on  a  knoll  about  a  mile  from  them, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  loch.  A  most  delightful  walk  of 
13  miles  leads  from  Invermoriston  along  the  banksof  the  loch  to 
Inverness.  It  skirts  the  base  of  the  high  and  naked  mountain 
Mealfourvonie,  and  separates  the  two  glens  of  Urquhart  and 
Moriston.  Mealfourvonie  has  a  peculiar  resemblance  to  a  hay- 
rick, and  is  a  land-mark  at  a  great  distance  to  sailors,  which 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  lake  to  the  height  of 
3060  feet.  Plimging  into  hollows  and  climbing  sharp  acdivi- 
ties,  the  road  sometimes  borders  the  loch,  but  more  frequently 
proceeds  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  its  level,  winding 
through  luxuriant  woods  of  oak,  birch,  ash,  and  pine. 

Towards  the  northern  part  of  the  loch,  about  14  nules  from 
Inverness,  a  small  bay  recedes  for  about  two  miles  into  the 
valley,  receiving  the  united  waters  of  the  Coiltie  and  Enneric. 
On  the  southern  promontory  of  this  bay  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Urquhart,  rising  finely  over  the  dark  waters  of  the 
loch,  which,  at  this  point,  is  125  fathoms  in  depth.  Thia 
castle  appears  to  have  been  once  a  strong  and  extensive  build- 
ing.  The  mouldings  of  the  corbel  table  are  as  sharp  as  the 
day  they  were  first  carved,  and  indicate  a  date  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  antiquary  will  notice 
an  unusual  arrangement  in  the  windows  for  pouring  molten  lead 
on  the  heads  of  assailants.  It  was  besieged  in  1303,  and 
taken  by  the  troops  of  Edward  I.,  and  in  1609  it  fell,  along 
with  the  barony  of  Urquhart,  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of 

*  The  utmost  charge  should  be  one  shilling  each  person,  and  less  if  then  is  a 
party. 
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the  Clan  Grant.  It  itill  continues  in  the  possession  of  that 
family,  whose  residence  of  Balmacsen  is  situated  in  a  luxuriantly 
wooded  glen,  10  miles  in  length,  which  has  been  pronounced 
one  of  the  fairest  and  richest  in  Scotland.  At  its  mouth  there 
is  an  excellent  inn,  called  Drumnadrochet,  about  two  miles 
from  which  a  small  bum  falls  over  a  lofty  ledge  of  rock,  forming 
the  falls  of  Divach.  Towards  the  west  of  the  glen  is  Loch 
Mickly,  a  small  but  very  pretty  lake,  having  the  mansions  of 
Lakefield,  Lochletter,  and  Sheuglie,  scattered  around  its  bor- 
ders. 

At  the  Ferry  of  Bona  (fare.  Id.),  eight  miles  from  Drum- 
nadrochet, the  steamer  enters  Loch  Dochfour  by  a  narrow 
channel  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  On  the  margin 
of  Loch  Dochfour  stands  Dochfour  House,  the  elegant  mansion 
of  £.  Bailie,  Esq.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  steamer  again 
enters  the  canal,  and  proceeds  to  Muirton,  from  whence  there 
is  a  descent  by  four  locks  to  the  capacious  basin  of  the  canal, 
at  the  end  of  which  there  are  two  other  locks  opening  from 
the  Beauly  Firth.  Muirton,  an  outskirt  of  Livemess,  is  the 
terminus  for  passengers.  Omnibuses  are  in  waiting  to  convey 
passengers  and  luggage  to  Inverness  (page  507). 

PjBDESTBIAN  RoQTIB  FBOH  IirVEBNBSS  TO  FOBT-AUGUSTVS. 

Take  the  steamer  at  Inverness  and  go  down  to  Urquhart,  and  land 
at  the  pier  there,  for  which  the  charge  is  2d.  each  person.    Walk  to 
Drumxiadrochet  Inn,  and  there  breakfast.    Thence  walk  round  the  bay  to 
Urquhart  Castle.    As  a  ruin,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best 
worth  seeing  in  Scotland.    Thence  along  the  west  side  of  Loch  Ness, 
until  opposite  the  Falls  of  Foyers.    Here  there  is  a  ferry  to  cross  over  to 
Foyers.    If  there  be  any  wiud  the  passage  is  rough.    Walk  up  to  the 
falls,  and  thence  follow  tiie  road  on  tiie  east  side  of  the  lake,  over  Strath 
Errick  to  Fort- Augustus— distance  from  the  falls  IS  miles.    This  part  of 
the  route  is  very  striking.    For  two  or  three  miles  from  Foyers  the  road 
winds  most  romantically  among  knolls  of  limestoDe  rock  rising  in  the  most 
varied  forms,  clothed  with  birch.    At  Whitebridge  Inn  the  country  is 
more  open,  and  gradually  ascending,  we  pass  on  the  right  Knodbie  House 
and  lake,  while  on  the  left  we  have  a  fine  mountain  range  in  the  foreground, 
and  beyond,  the  summits  of  the  Monaghala  mountains.    On  reaching  the 
crest  of  Strath  Errick,  about  4  mOes  from  Fort-Augustus,  the  view  is  most 
extensive.  In  front  is  the  summit  of  Ben  Teagh  in  Glen  Garry,  which  from 
this  point  has  a  most  commanding  appearance,  and  beyond,  in  the  extreme 
distance,  the  mountains  of  Glen  Kinnie  and  Knoidart.    Looking  back- 
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wards,  the  bare  sammit  of  Mealfoarvonie  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  far 
away  towards  the  end  of  Loch  Kess.  The  descent  is  a  -veij  steep  one, 
partiy  by  two  yery  picturesque  glens,  the  sides  of  which  are  clothed  with 
birch  and  ash  plantations,  and  partly  by  the  bare  hill-side.  From  the  top  of 
the  last  descent  an  excellent  bird*8*eye  view  of  Fort- Augustus  and  the 
adjacent  country  is  obtained. 

rriNBRART. 

lieare  Inremess  BJiO  a.x.  |  Leave  foyers       .       .       .  S.0   rjt. 

Reach  TJrquhart        .  7-30    „    I  Reach  Fort-Anffostus         .  6J0    „ 

LeaTe  Drumnadrochet  9.0      „    I  And  Invergarj  Inn  by  aide  of 

Reach  Ferry  to  Foyers  12J)0  p.x.  I     Canal       ....  8.S0     , 


Continuation  of  Route — Blair- Atholl  to  Inverness  by 

Coach.* 

This  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  roads  still  traTersed  by  a. 
good  four-horse  coach.  The  tourist  at  first  passes  through  a 
wild  alpine  territory,  and  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Garry,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  and  a  half,  reaches  the  inn 
of  Dalnacardoch.f  The  country  between  Dalnacardoch  and 
Dalwhinnie  (13  miles),  presents  a  most  desolate  and  cheerless 
aspect.  Half  way  there  are  two  mountains,  named  the 
Badenoch  Boar  and  the  Atholl  Sow,  at  which  the  mountain 
streams  part  in  opposite  directions,  some  running  eastward  to 
join  the  Truim  and  the  Spey,  while  others  fall  into  the  Tay. 
This  spot  is  the  proper  separation  between  the  counties  of 
Inverness  and  Perth.  The  sarage  pass  through  the  Grampians 
between  Dalnacardoch  and  Dalwhinnie  is  called  Drumouchter. 
The  inn  of  Dalwhinnie,  about  a  mile  from  the  head  of  Loch 
Ericht,  is  surrounded  by  a  larch  plantation,  the  only  green  and 
pleasing  object  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  for  many  miles 
around. 

Leaving  Dalwhinnie,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  the*post 
road  crosses  the  Truim,  and  four  miles  further  crosses  the  Spey. 
At  Invemahavon,  near  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  a  celebrated 

*  Continued  from  page  S02. 

f  Dalnacardoch  to  Kingiusie.— A  pretty  walk  and  a  connderakle  saring  of  diitaBee 
to  the  pedestrian  may  be  obtained  by  striking  straight  northwards  tnm  Palnacardocb 
across  the  hills,  and  after  the  watershed  is  crossed,  following  a  stream  which  tanoM 
in  succession  the  three  Iiochs  Done,  Vrotten,  and  Terlich,  and  proceeding  from  that 
down  Glen  Trouie  by  Rnthven  Barracks.    Distance  aboat  25  miles. 
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dan  battle  was  fought  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  between  the 
Mackintoshes  and  Oamerons.  The  mountains  which  skirt  the 
road  on  both  sides  are  bleak  and  bare,  and  dull  and  uninte- 
resting in  their  forms.  Passing  the  village  of  Newton  of 
Benchar,*  commenced  not  long  since  by  the  late  Mr.  Macpherson 
of  Belleville,  the  tourist  reaches  the  farm-house  of  Pitmain, 
where  he  will  enjoy  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Spey, 
and  of  the  high  black  rock  of  Craig  Dhu,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  MThersons.  Badenoch  (the  district  name  of  this  part  of 
Inverness-shire)  was  the  property  of  the  great  family  of 
Oomyn  during  the  reigns  of  the  early  Scottish  sovereigns,  and 
the  remains  of  many  of  their  fortresses  are  still  visible.  Their 
vast  possessions  were  forfeited  on  account  of  the  part  which 
they  took  in  the  wars  between  Bruce  and  Baliol.  Badenoch 
now  belongs  to  various  proprietors,  the  principal  of  whom  are 
James  Evan  Baiilie,  Esq.,  of  Kingussie  and  Glenelg  (now 
owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Gordon  estates),  Cluny 
Macpherson,  Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Baliln- 
dalloch  Castle,  and  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh. 

A  mile  beyond  Pitmain  is  Kingussie  Inn,  a  handsome  new 
building  erected  by  Mr.  Baiilie,  opposite  to  which,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Spey,  are  the  ruins  of  Ruthven  Barracks,  destroyed 
by  the  Highlanders  in  1746,  and  which  occupy  the  site  of  one 
of  the  castles  of  the  Comyns.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the 
Highlanders  reassembled  to  the  number  of  8000  two  days  after 
their  defeat  at  Culloden,  and  where  they  received  from  Prince 
Charles  the  order  to  disperse.  About  two  miles  distant,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Spey,  is  Belleville,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Macpherson,  the  translator  of  Ossian,  and  a  native  of  the 
district,  and  who  died  here  in  1796.  The  house  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Raits,  the  principal  stronghold  of 
the  Comyns.  A  little  further  ott  a  view  is  obtained  of 
Invereshie,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Macpherson  Grant  of  Ballin- 
dalloch,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Spey,  which  here  expands 
into  Loch  Insh. 

*  Flrom  Newton  of  Benchar  the  road  to  Fort-William  hj  Loch  Laggan  and  Glen- 
9pean  strikea  off.    As  a  military  waj,  it  formerly  vas  oontinned  Arom  the  east  end  of 
Loch  Laggan  by  Ganiemore,  over  the  diiBciilt  hill  of  Corryarick  to  Fort-Angnstns 
At  Newton  there  are  relics  of  a  Roman  encampment^  of  which  the  lines  are  still 
discernible. 
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Einrara,  the  fayourite  seat  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
and  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  a  short 
way  beyond.  The  high  rocky  crag  on  the  north  banks  of  the 
Spey  is  Tor  Alyie.  On  its  eastern  brow  is  a  rustic  hermitage, 
and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  ridge  an  enormous  cairn  of 
stones,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo.  On  the  left  of  the 
landscape  is  Loch  Alvie,  with  its  neat  manse  and  church.  The 
scenery  aroimd  Einrara  consists  of  a  sudbession  of  birch  forest, 
intermixed  with  open  glades,  irregular  clumps,  and  scattered 
trees.  The  discordant  characters  of  wild  mountain  landscape 
and  of  ornamental  park  scenery  are  thus  combined,  u  at  Tay- 
mouth  and  other  extensire  domains.  Beyond  Einrara,  on  the 
right,  are  the  great  fir  woods  of  Rothiemurchus  (Sir  J.  P. 
Grant) ,  supposed  to  cover  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  square  miles. 
The  Spey  here  takes  several  majestic  sweeps,  and  supplies  a 
noble  foreground  to  these  forests. 

Aviemore  House,  formerly  an  inn  (13  miles  from  Eingussie), 
is  now  reached,  and  the  tourist  enters  Morayshire.  Cairn- 
gorm, famous  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  rock  crystal,  rises  immedi- 
ately opposite.*  The  mountains  on  the  left  are  extremely 
bare  and  rugged,  but  towards  the  west  they  terminate  in  the 
beautiful  and  bold  projecting  rock  of  Oraig  Ellachie  (the  Rock 
of  Alarm),  the  hill  of  rendezvous  of  the  Grants.  "  Stand  fast, 
Craig  Ellachie,"  is  the  slogan  or  war-cry  of  that  dan,  the 
occupants  of  this  strath.  At  Aviemore  a  road  leads  along  the 
banks  of  the  Spey  by  Grantown  to  Fochabers,  distant  forty- 
nine  miles. 

The  road  now  leaves  the  Spey,  and  at  the  Bridge  of  Oair, 
where  there  is  a  small  inn,  8  miles  from  Aviemove,  crosses  the 
Dulnain  River.  The  country  around  is  barren  and  uninterest- 
ing, but  a  few  hoary  alftl  stunted  pine-trees  are  still  to  be 
seen,  the  solitary  remains  of  those  immense  forests  which  once 
covered  its  surface.  The  road  now  passes  through  the  de^ 
and  once  dangerous  pass  of  Slochmuicht  (the  boards  den  or 

*  Th«  pedestrian  may  from  this  point  scale  the  monntain  pass  on  the  east  flank 
of  Ben-mnich-dhni,  and  proceed  to  Castleton  of  Braeniar.  The  jonniey  will  oceapy 
an  entire  day,  and  ought  to  be  undertaken  only  by  persons  in  robust  health,  and  in 
no  ease  without  a  giaide.  The  inn  at  ATiemore  baring  been  conrerted  into  a  dwell* 
ing  house,  ponies  or  guides  cannot  be  procured  there  ss  formerly. 
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hoUow),  which  WM  the  favourite  h&unt  of  banditti  ao  late  eveu 
M  »t  the  close  of  laat  ceaturj.  Foot  milm  from  the  bridge  of 
Cut  wa  re-enter  iDvemeis-shire  ;  and  two  milea  further  on 
eroEa  the  Pindhom.  The  banke  of  this  river  are  in  general 
highly  lonuuitic,  but  at  this  spot  they  are  bj  no  means 
interesting.  In  the  month  of  August  1829  the  province  of 
Moray  and  adjoining  diatricta  were  visited  bj  a  treraendDua 
flood.  Its  ravages  were  most  destructive  along  the  courae  of 
those  rivers  which  have  their  aource  in  the  Monaliagh  and 
Cairngorm  mountains.  The  waters  of  the  Fiudhom  and  the 
Spej,  and  their  tributaries,  rose  to  an  unexampled  height,  in 


some  parts  of  their  course  to  tOfett  above  their  natural  level. 
Many  houses  were  laid  desolate,  much  agricultural  produce 
was  destroyed,  and  several  lives  were  lost.* 

•  The  alnn  voodcnt  KprcKnU  thg  aiiuitiiin  el  &  buitnu  called  Sandj 
SiiiithudUiruiiilir,intheplimiarFgrTn,  " The;  wne bsddlcd  togMher,"  uji 
tbfl  cUiqatDt  hittohaD  orihe  Floodi>  '^on  Aipot  of  gnmnd  &  few  feet  eqiure,  Hme 
tortr  Di  flftj  jtiit  bclov  their  innndited  dwcUiag.  Smdj  ■»  wsittimei  itudlng 
ud  HMMtiiBei  nttiiig  on  a  anidl  ami.  ind,  u  the  btlulilen  bneitd,  «l<liiD|  iritk 
iBtAUM  uiiietj  the  proCKM  of  tlie  Sand,  and  tfembJinf  for  ercrj  lu^  tr««  tint  it 
branght  iwecplnt  put  Ihem.  Hit  wife,  cwend  with  i  blukel,  ut  ihiTiriDi  OB  > 
hit  (if  log,  ODe  ehild  in  ha  bp,  and  ■  girl  ot  about  aeiateui,  anil  a  biijr  of  about 
twelve  jean  ot  agfl  Icahing  agiinit  her  aid«,  A  bottle  ud  a  glaia  m  the  grunnd, 
BHT  tha  nun.  gave  thfl  ipectalon.  oa  it  had  doobtleai  gireD  him.  Hme  degrc*  of 
amfort,  Abont  a  Kore  of  aheep  wire  dnulillg  around,  or  wading  or  (wtnmiBg  ih 
the  ihallowi.    Three  cowi  and  a  loall  hone,  picUng  at  a  hioken  net  of  ttraw  that 
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After  crosnng  the  Findhorn,  the  road  passes  Ooiybrough 
House,  and  a  short  way  beyond  reaches  the  inn  of  Freebum, 
about  nine  miles  from  Bridge  of  Carr.  Near  it  are  the  house 
and  plantations  of  Tomatin  (Duncan  Macbean,  Esq.)  All  the 
adjoining  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Findhom,  except  the 
estate  of  Free  (Angus  Mackintosh,  Esq.  of  Holm),  belong  to 
the  Mackintosh  estate.  Three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this, 
on  the  right,  is  the  castle  of  Moy,  the  ancient  residence  of 
Mackintosh,  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  a  confederation  of  the 
Clans  Mackintosh,  Macpherson,  and  others  of  less  consequence, 
the  headship  of  the  whole  being  claimed  by  Cluny  Macpherson. 
The  castle  stands  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  small 
gloomy  Loch  Moy.  A  wood  of  Scotch  fir  surrounds  the  lake, 
and  beyond  there  is  an  unbroken  extent  of  wild  heaths.  On 
the  largest  island,  a  handsome  granite  obelisk,  70  feet  high, 
has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  ^neas  Mackin- 
tosh, Bart.,  chief  of  the  clan ;  and  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake  is  a  small  artificial  island  of  loose  stones,  which  the 
former  chiefs  of  Moy  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  their 
prisoners.  On  the  west  side  of  the  loch  are  the  church  and 
manse  of  Moy,  and  at  its  head  Moy  Hall,  the  family  residence 
of  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh.  Here  is  preseryed  the  sword  of 
Viscount  Dundee,  and  a  sword  sent  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  James 
v.,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  chief  of  Clan  Chattan,  with  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  king's  sword  at  coronations.  The 
road  now  enters  Strathoaim,  and  for  three  miles  passes  through 
a  bleak  and  heathery  plain  till  it  crosses  the  river  Nairn,  called 
in  Gaelic  Kis-Nerane,  or  the  water  of  Alders.  Six  miles  from 
Inverness  the  road  passes,  on  the  right,  Daviot  House  (JBneas 
Mackintosh,  Esq.),  and  the*  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Daviot,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  David  Earl  of  Crawford,  who, 
by  his  marriage  with  Catherine,   daughter  of    Robert  II., 

teemed  to  behalf  afloat,  vere  also  grouped  with  the  family.**  The  account  of  the 
rescue  of  the  suiferen  is  giren  with  a  powerful  dramatic  effect,  hat  we  cannot  aJfoid 
space  for  the  quotatiou.  The  oourageous  adventurers  who  manned  the  boat  for  this 
dangerous  enterprise  after  being  carried  over  a  cataract,  which  orerwhelmed  their 
boat,  caught  hold  of  a  floating  haycock,  to  which  they  clung  till  It  stuck  among  some 
young  alder  trees.  Each  of  them  grasping  a  bough,  they  supported  themselves  for 
two  hours  among  the  weak  and  brittle  fragments  of  brandiet.  They  afterwards 
reooTered  the  boat  under  circumstances  almost  miraculous,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  rescuing  Sandy  and  his  family  from  their  perilous  situation. 
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acquired  pOBsession  of  the  barony  of  Strathnaim.  The  battle- 
field of  Oulloden  Moor  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  east,  on  the 
summit  of  the  broad  ridge  between  the  river  Kaim  and  the 
Moray  Firth.  Between  this  and  iDvemess  we  pass  on  the  left 
Leys  Castle,  the  seat  of  Frederick  £.  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Leys,  the 
House  of  Inshes,  long  occupied  by  the  old  family  of  Robertson 
of  Inshes,  and,  on  the  right,  Castlehill,  the  abode,  in  former 
days,  of  the  influential  family  of  Outhbert  of  Castlehill. 


INVERNESS. 


[HoUli:  Caledonian,  Chnrcli  Street ;  tJnkm,  High  Street] 

Population,  12,798.      109  miles  from  Aberdeen  by  railway.    lOSmileafraia 

Donkeld  by  road. 

Mail  and  Sta^t  Coaekst, 

To  Donkeld  and  Perth,  by  the  Highland  road,  to  suit  traina 

To  DiogwaD,  Tain,  Dornoch,  and  Thurso. 

To  Skye  by  mail  from  Dingwall,  dniiog  aommer  months. 

SUaaun  to  Edinbugh  by  the  east  ooaat  of  Scotland,  and  to  Glasgow  by  Caledonian 
CanaL    To  Chanonry  Point,  Cromarty,  and  Inrergordon,  thrioe  a.week. 

Inverness  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness,  at 
the  spot  where  the  basins  of  the  Moray  and  Beauly  Firths 
and  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  meet  one  another.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  and  contains  a  number  of 
well-built  streets  and  elegant  houses.  A  stone  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  erected  over  the  Ness  in  1685,  was  swept  away  by  an 
extraordinary  flood  in  1849,  and  its  place  has  been  supplied  by 
a  suspension  bridge.  There  is  an  academy,  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  connected  with  which  is  a  fund  of  ^25,000, 
left  by  Captain  W.  Mackintosh,  for  the  education  of  boys  of 
certain  families  of  that  name.  There  are  also  a  public  semi- 
nary, endowed  from  a  bequest  of  ^10,000 ;  a  public  news- 
room ;  five  banking  houses  ;  four  printing  establishments  ;  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  is  230,  and  the  tonnage  10)790.  It  unites  with 
Forres^  Nairn,  and  Fortrose,  in  electing  a  member  of  Parlia- 
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ment.  At  the  door  of  the  Town-Hall  is  a  blue  lozenge-shaped 
stone,  called  Clach-na-Oudden,  or  "  stone  of  the  tubs/'  from  its 
haying  served  as  a  resting-place  on  which  the  women,  in  pass- 
ing from  the  river,  used  to  set  domi  the  deep  tubs  in  which 
they  carried  water.  It  is  reckoned  the  palladium  of  the  town, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  preserved  after  the  town  had 
been  burned  by  Donald  of  the  Isles  in  1410. 

The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  exact  date  of  its 
origin  is  unknown.    On  an  eminence  to  the  south-east  stood  an 
ancient  castle,  in  which  it  is  supposed   that  Duncan  was 
murdered  by  Macbeth.    It  is  highly  probable  that  Macbeth 
had  possession  of  this  castle,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  son  of  the  murdered  king,  Malcolm  Canmore, 
who  erected  a  new  one  on  an  eminence  overhang^g  the  town 
on  the  south,  and  which  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be 
a  royal  fortress.    It  was  repaired  by  James  I.,  who  held  a 
parliament  in  it,  to  which  all  the  northern  chiefs  and  barons 
were  summoned,  and  three  of  whom  were  executed  for  treason. 
In  1562,  Queen  Mary  paid  a  visit  to  Inverness,  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.     Being 
refused  admission  into  the  castle  by  the  governor,  who  held  it 
for  the  Earl,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  a  house,  part  of 
which  is  still  in  existence.     The  castle  was  shortly  after  taken 
by  her  attendants  and  the  governor  hanged.    During  the  civil 
wars  this  castle  was  repeatedly  taken  by  Montrose  and  his 
opponents.     In  1715,  it  was  converted  into  barracks  for  the 
Hanoverian  soldiers,  and  in  1746,  it  was  blown  up  by  the  troops 
of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains. 
On  its  site  a  castellated  building  has  been  erected,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Bum,  architect,  which  serves  as  the  Court 
House  and  County  Buildings.    On  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Cromwell  erected  a  fort  at  an 
expense  of  £80,000,  which  was  demolished  at  the  Restoration, 
but  a  coDsiderable  part  of  the  rampart  still  remains.    Within 
the  area  of  the  citadel  a  hemp  manufactory  is  now  carried  on. 
On  Craig- Phadric,  a  hill  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Inverness, 
there  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  *'  vitrified  fort,"  consisting 
of  two  oval  entrenchments — an  inner  and  an  outer — the  stones 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  imited  by  the  action  of  fire,  exter- 
nally applied,  instead  of  mortar,  and  there  is  an  extensive  view 
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from  the  summit  (550  feet  high.)  The  sides  of  the  hill  are 
covered  by  woods,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  Muirton  House, 
the  seat  of  Mr.'  Huntlj  Duff,  the  great  grandson  of  Catherine 
Duff,  Lady  Drummuir,  in  whose  house  both  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  lodged  during  their  residence  in  Inver- 
ness. A  mile  to  the  south-west  is  Tom-na-heurich  (the  hill  of 
fairies)  a  wooded  hill,  shaped  like  a  ship,  with  its  keel  upper- 
most, the  walks  around  which,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness, 
are  very  pleasant.  A  new  drive  has  lately  been  formed  from 
the  harbour  and  CromwelPs  Fort,  along  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  adjoining  sea-coast. 

Invebness  to  Abbbdexn  bt  Railway  thbouoh  Mobat  and 

Banff  Shibes. 


ITINEBAKY. 


MUes. 

Inremew. 

Z\  CoUoden. 

9|  Fort-George. 
16i  Nairn. 
84|  Forres. 
87    Elgin. 
48i  Vochabera. 


Miles. 

47  Orton  Junction  (for  Rothes,  etc.) 

56  Keith. 

67  Hiintly. 

88  InTeramsay  (for  TorrifF.) 

92  InTemry. 

05  Kintore. 
109  Aberdeen. 


A  very  agreeable  and  interesting  excursion  may  be  made 
by  railway  from  Inverness  to  Elgin,  by  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Moray  Firth,  and  from  thence  through  the  counties  of 
Nairn,  Moray,  and  Banff.  Leaving  Inverness  we  cross  Cul- 
loden  Moor,*  where  the  Highland  army  was  defeated  under 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  on  the  16th  of  April  1746.  It  is 
a  desolate  tract  of  table-land,  traversed  longitudinally  by  a 
carriage  road,  on  the  side  of  which  are  two  or  three  green 
trenches  marking  the  spot  where  the  heat  of  the  battle  took 
place,  and  numbers  of  the  slain  were  interred.  On  the  north 
it  is  flanked  by  the  flrth  and  the  table-land  of  the  Black  Isle  ; 
on  the  south-east  by  the  ridges  of  Strathnaim,  and  on  the 
westward,  its  extremities  are  bounded  by  the  splintered  and 

*  Cnlloden  Moor  is  <me  mile  from  the  Colloden  Station  and  six  miles  from 
InTcmeas  by  the  high  road. 
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serrated  heights  of  Stratherrick.  In  the  opposite  distance^  ike 
moor  is  lost  in  a  flat  bare  plain  stretching  towards  Nairn,  the 
monotony  of  which  is  broken  by  the  old  square  tower  of 
Dalcross,  a  hold  of  the  Clan  Ohattan.  The  leTel  nature  of  the 
ground  rendered  it  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  moTements  of  the 
Highland  army,  against  cavalry  and  artillery.  According  to 
the  general  accounts,  about  1200  men  fell  in  this  engagement. 
The  number  killed  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal. 

The  victory  at  Gulloden  finally  extinguished  the  hopes  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  secured  the  liberties  of  Britain  ;  but 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his  help* 
less  foes  have  stamped  his  memory  with  indelible  infamy. 

A  mile  to  the  north  of  Culloden  Moor  is  OuUoden  House 
(Forbes,  Esq.),  where  Prince  Charles  lodged  for  some  nights 
before  the  battle,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion, 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  battle-field, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Nairn,  is  the  plain  of  Clava, 
a  singular  spot,  covered  with  circles  of  stones  and  cairns,  sup- 
posed remains  of  the  Celtic  Druids.  One  of  these  rude  ceme- 
teries was  lately  opened,  and  in  the  inner  ceU,  about  18  inches 
below  the  floor,  were  found  two  earthen  vases  containing 
calcined  bones.* 

At  the  cross  roads,  9}  miles  from  Inverness,  the  road  on 
the  left  leads  to  Fort-Georgejf  and  that  on  the  right  to 
Kilravock  and  Cawdor  Castles. 

The  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Nairn  is  situated  on  the  Moray 

*  About  four  milet  from  InTeraess  there  may  bo  obsenred,  on  the  left,  the  nimi  of 
an  old  fortaliee,  said  to  haye  been  built  by  the  Regent  Mnnray,  called  oiutU  Stewtvt, 
and  whidi  is  mneli  admired  for  its  aymmetry  and  the  gracefolnen  of  iti  hanging 
tttxretB. 

t  Fort^Oeorge,  distant  aboat  twelve  milea  firom  Inyemess  (S  from  the  station), 
is  dtoated  on  the  extremity  of  a  low  sandy  point  which  projects  far  out  into  tiie 
Moray  Firth  opposite  Fortrose.  The  breadth  of  the  flrth  here  is  only  about  a  mile. 
The  fort  u  constructed  on  the  plan  of  tiie  great  fortresses  of  the  Continent,  and  was 
erected  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  Highlanden  in  check.  Hie  fortifications  cover  about  fifteen  English 
aeres,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  about  3000  men.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
peninsula  is  Campbelton,  a  modem  fishing  village,  named  after  the  Campbells  of 
Cawdor.  Omaiba«es  wait  moat  of  the  trains  to  convey  passengers  to  the  village  of 
Campbelton  and  the  Fort. 
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Firtb,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Nairn.  {Inn  :  Anderson's. 
Pop.  3401.)  There  are  seyeral  public  buildings  and  numerous 
handsome  private  residences.  These  latter  have  for  several 
years  past  been  much  on  the  increase,  as  this  pleasant  town 
is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  A  '^  marine 
hotel "  is  proposed  to  be  erected  during  the  present  year,  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors,  on  a  fine  site  on  the  Links. 

From  Nairn  the  tourist  may  make  an  interesting  ezdirsion  to 
Cawdor  Castle,  distant  about  five  miles.*  The  castle  is  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  being  used  as  a  summer  residence  by  the  Earl 
of  Cawdor.  No  part  of  the  present  building  dates  farther  back 
than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  it  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  entrance  is  by  a  drawbridge, 
across  a  moat,  the  bed  of  which  is  very  distinctly  marked. 
The  visitor  is  shown  over  the  different  apartments.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  reception,  drawing,  and  dining  rooms.  In  the 
reception-room,  there  is  a  series  of  portraits,  chiefly  connected 
with  the  family.  The  ancient  fire-places,  with  their  carved 
mantle-pieces,  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  Some  of  the 
rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken 
from  Don  Quixote.  This  castle  derives  its  great  interest  from 
its  associations  with  Macbeth,  who  was  Thane  of  Cawdor. f 
In  the  roof  of  one  part  of  the  building  is  shown  the  hiding- 
place  in  which  Lord  Lovat  lay  concealed  from  his  enemies  for 
some  time  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  A  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained from  the  battlements  of  the  tower.    The  grounds  are 

*  The  shortest  way  is  by  the  road  leaving  Naini  to  the  left  of  the  railway  station 
<m  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer.  At  a  distance  of  abovt  a  mile  and  a  half  the  road 
croBses  the  stream  by  a  new  wooden  bridge  opposite  the  aristocratie  fiina-hoiiae  of 
Bait's  Castle,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Maddntoabes  of 
Baits.  Nothing  deserving  of  notice  meets  the  eye  till  thetraTeller  readhea  Uie  village 
of  Cawdor,  where  there  is  an  inn  (Cawdor  Arms)  near  the  eaatle  gate. 

t  According  to  one  acconnt  it  was  bere  that  he  murdered  King  Duncan,  and  a 
bedroom  is  shewn  as  the  scene  of  the  deed  of  blood.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  the  morder  was  committed,  as  Shnkespeare  represented  it,  in  Macbeth's  eastie  at 
Invemess.  In  the  Dungeon,  an  arched  and  gloomy  apartment,  is  the  tmnk  of  an.  aid 
hawthorn  tree,  with  its  roots  still  fast  in  the  earth ;  and  beside  it  lie  the  remains  <rf 
an  old  iron  chest.  "  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,'*  to  the  effeet  that  the  founder  of  the 
castle,  being  at  a  loss  where  to  bnfld  his  prcgected  family  stronghold,  placed  the 
chest  of  gold  which  was  to  pay  for  its  erection  on  the  bade  of  an  ass,  whieh  being 
let  loose,  came  to  a  stop  under  this  tree ;  and  here,  aceordingly,  ha  built  his  castle. 
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highly  picturesque,  and  are  adorned  bj  some  rery  ancient  oak, 
elm,  and  ash  trees. ** 

At  a  place  called  Auldearn,  2}  miles  eastwards,  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  gained  a  victory  oyer  the  Ooyenanters  under  Sir 
John  Hurry,  May  4, 1645.  Passing  the  ruins  of  Benaig  Castle 
on  the  left,  the  tourist  enters  Morayshire.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  park  of  Brodie  House  is  Hardmoor,  where  Macbeth 
and  BaAquo  are  represented  by  Shakespeare  to  have  been 
saluted  by  the  weird  sisters,  on  their  return  from  a  yictorious 
expedition  in  the  western  isles. 

The  totirist  now  crosses  the  riyer  Findhom  by  a  suspension 
bridge,  and  enters 

Forbes, 

[/»» .-  Royan't.    Population,  3468.    84f  miles  from  InveneM.] 

a  pleasant  but  not  particularly  interesting  town.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  the  chief  features  of  which  are  its 
pointed  gables  and  low  Saxon  doorways.  The  most  prominent 
buildings  are  the  jail  and  court-house,  and  a  town-cross  of  the 
decorated  Gothic  style.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  a  tall 
granite  obelisk,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Thomson  (a  native  of 
Cromarty,  whose  devoted  attention  to  the  wounded  after  the 
battle  of  Alma  cost  his  own  'life)  occupies  a  mound  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp, 
and  which  still  bears  traces  of  the  foimdations  of  a  castle,  a 
stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  Moray.  On  a  hill,  one  of  the  Clunie 
range,  rising  above  the  town  on  the  south,  is  a  tower,  erected 
in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Trafalgar. 

A  little  way  out  of  the  town,  to  the  east,  stands  the  famous 
Forres  Stone.  It  is  near  the  roadside,  a  little  beyond  the  toll- 
bar,  where  the  tourist  who  wishes  a  close  inspection  of  it  must 

*  The  tonritt  may  retum  by  Fort  George,  paaaing  Xiliavock  Castle,  wbidi  occu- 
pies a*fi]ie  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Naini,  at  some  distance  to  the  left  of  the  road. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  lady  who  has  made  the  snzroonding  grounds  as  attractiTC  as  the 
old  building  itself  is  interesting. 

A  walk  or  drire  of  eight  or  ten  miles  more  will  bring  the  tiayeller  to  the  Castle 
of  Lochindorbh,  situated  on  an  island  in  a  loeh  of  that  name.  On  the  way,  the  rirer 
Findhom  is  crowed  at  Dulsie  Bridge,  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is 
of  the  grandest  description.  Loehindoibh  Castle  is  not  itself  of  very  much  interest. 
It  was  besieged  in  1386,  and  the  iron  gate  may  be  seen  at  Cawdor,  whither,  says  tra- 
dition, it  was  carried  on  the  brawny  shoulders  of  some  stalwart  scion  of  the  hoose 
of  Campbell  of  Cawdor.— Am  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  JlighUmd  Bamhla, 
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■□quire  for  thskejof  the  enclosure.  The pillirhftbout  twenty 

fret  high,    scd  ia   cuved  vith 

)   of  wairion,    and   other 

e.      Antiquarians    aze    not 

I  regarding  the  period  and 
jasion  of  the  erection  of  this 
nent.     The  general  opinion 
t  it  vaB  erected  in  the  reign 
Icolm  II.  to  comtnemorate 
pulsion  of  the  Banei. 
e  neighbourhood  of  Forree, 
peciallj  the  river  Findhoni, 
m  invested  with  a  particular 
t  by  the  writings  of  Mr. 
3  St.  John,  and  a  delightful 
ion    may    be    made    from 
to  Tiew  this  scenery.    Fol- 
theroad  which  goes  straight 
rards  from  the  railway  sla- 
[le  tourist  will,  after  a  walk 
ween  three  and  four  miles, 
on   his   left   the    lodge   of 
(Sir    Oordon     Gumming, 
the  keeper  of  which  will 
him  into  the  romantic  drive 
lommands  some  of  the  finest 
r  of  the  river.     The  eicur- 
ould  be  extended  at  least  to 
the  heronry,    which 
will    be    found    ex- 
tremely deaerring  of 
a  visit.  Most  tourists 
will  endeavour  to  go 
as  far  as  Relugas  or 
Farness  J    and   those 
<■■         who  can  extend  their 
travels  up  towards  its 
source  will  find  tbem- 
jottontiia  ggi^oa     amply     re- 

Warded. 
2l 
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I  do  Dot  know  a  stream,  (nj*  Mr.  St.  John  in  hii  "  Wild  Sports 

of  the  Uigbl*ndl  "X   that   more  completely  realiiea  all  one's  idcu  of 

tha  beauty  of  HighlBsd  scviiery  than  tba  Fiadborn,  Uking  it  Trom  Ibc 

spot  where  it  ia  no  more  than  ■  nuall 

-I  -r^„.i^^     bubbling     and    sparklu)^ 

narrow  eorge  in  the  far-off 

oT  the  MonigLliibd  mooD- 

ivn  to  the  Bay  of  Findhom, 

ta  acciunalaled  vatera   are 

nto  the  Moray  Pirtfa.    From 

CI  mouth,  this  river  is  full  of 

ind  interest. 

What  Bpot  in  tbs 
Horld  can  excel  to 
beauty  the  lindicspe 
comprisiag  the  old 
bridge  of  Dulste,  span- 
ning with  its  lofty 
arch  the  drep  black 
pool,  abut  in  hy  grev 
and  fanlaMic  tack^ 
Bonnoutited  with  the 
"  ■  -  ■  "  greenest       of      gnus 

ro>»i:i>  riLuTL  (wtvttsit}.  swards,  with  clumpaof 

the  ancient  weeping  tdrcbes  with  tbeir  gnarled  and  twisted  items,  backed 
■gain  by  the  dark  pine-^reea?  The  river  here  forms  a  Euccesiion  of  very 
black  and  deep  pools,  connected  with  each  other  by  foamhig  and  whir- 
ling falls  and  currents,  up  which  in  the  fine  pure  evenings  yon  may  see 
the  salmon  making  curioos  leaps. 

Between  Logie  and  SInie  are  some  of  the  highest  rocks  on  the  river 
and  from  several  bnndied  feet  above  it  yon  can  look  straight  down  mlo 
tho  deep  pools  and  foaming  eddies  below  you.- 

Making  a  wide  turn  here,  the  river  pisses  by  an  object  of  great 
interest,  the  Flndhom  heronry,  a  collection  of  these  birds  quite  unique  in 
their  way.  They  have  taken  poBseaaion  of  a  number  of  old  Ireea  growion 
on  the  Damaway  aide  of  the  river,  and  here,  year  after  year,  they  repair 
their  old  neala  and  bring  up  tb^r  young,  not  frightened  away  by  the 
freqnentem  of  a  walk  which  passes  immediately  under  their  nests. 
Numbera  of  the  old  biris  may  be  seen  silting  motionless  on  the  dead 
brandies,  or  perched  on  the  very  topmost  twig  of  a  larch  or  hirch-tree. 

The  country  between  Forres  and  Elgin  is  studded  witb 
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gentlemen's  seats  and  old  castles,  some  of  which  may  be 
observed  on  the  way.  About  three  miles  eastward,  on  a  point 
of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  on  the  left,  is  the  Tillage  of 
Burghead,*  and  further  on  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Einloss  Abbey, 
and  Burgie  Castle. 

Elgin, 

Iffotgls :  The  Gordon  Arms ;  the  Star.] 

the   principal  town  of  Elgin  or  Morayshire,  is  noted  both 

for  some  curiosities  of  street  architecture  and  the  amenity  of 

its  situation.     Its  noble  doubl&-towered  Cathedral  was  founded 

by  the  Bishop  of  Moray  in  the  year  1223,  and  is  a  building  of 

most  elegant  proportions.   In  1390  it  was  burned  by  Alexander 

Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  Robert  II.,  called,  from  his  ferocious 

habits,  '^  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch."     Gradually  it  rose  out  of  its 

ruins,  and  by  1538,  the  great  central  steeple  was  completed. 

But  in  1568,  the  council  under  the  Regent  Moray  ordered  it  to 

be  stripped  of  its  leaden  roof,  to  be  ''  sauld  and  disponit  upon*' 

for  the  sinews  of  war.     On  £aster-day  1711,  the  great  central 

tower  fell  in,  and  these  calamities  by  fire  and  violence,  coupled 

with  the  neglect  of  time,  have  brought  it  to  its  present  ruinous 

condition.     Sufficient  of  it  remains,  howeyer,  to  bear  out  its 

character  as  the  most  stately  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of 

Scotland. 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  the  last  Duke  of  Gordon,  on  a  rising  ground  called 
Lady-hill,  from  which  there  is  a  good  view.    Another  object  of 
interest  near  Elgin  is  Pluscardine  Abbey,  situated  in  a  wooded 
valley  six  miles  to  the  south-east.    "  Few  places,"  says  Mr. 
Billings,  "  convey  a  better  impression  of  medieeval  civilization 
and  monastic  repose.    The  architecture  is  chietiy  that  "Rtie, 
Bolemn,  early  English,  called  the  first  pointed,  with  a  fevf  ox 
those  peculiarities  which  indicate  that  the  progress  tovraTis 
the  decorated  forms  had  already  begun.     Some  portions  are  o> 
a  period  still  later,  and  have  some  tinges  of  the  Freiicli^  ^^^"^ 
boyant  style.    That  northern  peculiarity,  the  preservation  oX 
the  old  semicircular  arch,  is  here  conspicuous." 

About  six  miles  from  Elgin,  and  connected  with    it    \>y 

*  Beached  by  omnibiu  from  Aires  itatioii. 
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railwajT,  is  Lossiemouth,  a  Tillage  on  the  coast,  Dear  the  mouth 
of  the  Moray  Firth. 

The  distance  from  Elgin  to  Fochabers  by  road  is  nine  miles. 
On  the  way  we  pass  Con  tin  Tower,  and  the  Tillage  of  Lhanbryde, 
on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  crossing  the  riTer 
Spey,  reach  Fochabers  (Gordon  Arms  Hotel),  a  Tillage  that 
forms  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  princely  Castle  Gordon,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon,  now  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  entrance  to  the  Park  is  by  a  handsome  arch  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  and  the  road  winds  fully  a  mile  down  an  easy  ascent,  through 
a  grove  of  tall  spreading  trees  and  shrubberies.  The  castle  is  a  large 
building  of  four  storeys,  with  two-storeyed  wings,  and  connecting 
galleries  or  arcades  of  a  similar  height,  the  whole  exhibiting  a  front  of 
miifonn  regularity  of  540  feet  in  extent.  Behind  the  main  building  rises 
a  square  tower  six  storeys  high,  which  was  the  origin  from  which  the 
present  pile  sprung.  The  gloomy  tower  then  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
morass,  called  the  Bog  of  Gight,  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  causeway 
and  a  drawbridge.  From  this  the  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
acquired  the  soubriquet  of  the  Gudeman  of  the  Bog. 

The  adjoining  grounds  are  of  very  great  extent,  affording  a  variety  of 
drives  and  extensive  forests  spread  over  the  mountain-side,  near  which 
are  several  parks  of  fallow  deer.  Many  of  the  trees  are  of  large  dimen- 
sions, particularly  the  limes,  horse-chesnut,  and  walnuts.  One  lime 
behind  the  castle  measures  18  feet  in  girth,  and  its  drooping  branches 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  200  feet  in  circumference.  But  their  prindpal 
feature  is  the  river  Spey  which  a  few  miles  northward,  &lls  into  the 
Moray  Firth,  supplying  in  a  short  course  one  of  the  most  valuable 
salmon  fishings  in  Scotland.  The  fishing  ia  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  in  1858  it  3nelded  a  profit  of  £12,000. 

The  village  of  Fochabers  *  is  perhaps  the  neatest  and  best  laid  oat  of 

*  From  Foehabera  a  road  ia  eanied  along  the  aea  coast  by  Gullen  and  CaUen 
Hooae  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Seofield),  and  Portsoy  to  Banff,  distant  26  m.  (p.  518). 

From  Orton  Junction,  about  four  miles  north  of  Fochabers,  there  is  a 
branch  line  of  six  miles  to  Bothcs  and  Craigellachie.  Kothes  may  also  be  reached 
by  a  beautiful  walk  of  ten  miles  up  the  banks  of  the  river  Spey.  This  Tillage  ia 
situated  on  a  plain  aereral  nules  in  length,  and  environed  by  beantifiDlty  wooded 
hills,  and  the  lofty  Benrinnes,  the  most  northerfy  of  the  Grampian  chain,  looks 
sublimely  down  upon  it  The  Glen  Grant  distillery,  near  Rothes,  is  one  of  the  hffgest 
establishment!  of  the  kind  in  the  north,  and  it  gives  employment  to  a  number  of 
persons  about  the  place.  Mu^  interest  is  attached  to  Bothes,  from  the  fishinga  <m 
the  Sp^,  and  the  neighbouring  moon,  to  whidi  there  are  experienced  gnidea. 

Near  the  west  end,  and  overlooking  the  village,  stands  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Bothea,  onee  the  seat  of  the  Leslies,  Earls  of  Bothes.    Th^  re- 
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its  size  north  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  square^ 
laid  out  in  shmbberies,  from  the  east  and  west  of  which  diyexge  several 
good  streets  now  lighted  witb  gas.  On  the  south  side  is  the  parish 
church,  having  a  portico,  and  surmounted  by  a  neat  spire;  and  the 
town  contains  a  very  elegant  Boman  Catholic  chapeL  Alexander 
Milne,  Esq.,  of  Kew  Orleans,  a  native  of  Fochabers,  bequeathed  to  the 
town  of  Fochabers  the  sum  of  100,000  dollars,  to  be  employed  in  estab- 
lishing a  free  school,  with  competent  teachers.  This  stands  a  few  hundred 
yards  east  of  the  town,  and  is  a  very  great  ornament,  as  wall  as  a  boon 
to  the  place.    The  population  in  1851  was  1097. 

From  Fochabers  the  village  of  Keith  is  nine  miles  distant 
by  road.  Proceeding  onwards  by  the  train  we  pass  on  to  Aber- 
deen, by  Huntly,  Inveramsay,  Inverury,  and  Kintore.  At  the 
latter  is  Keith  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore.  Huntly, 
in  Strathbogie,  is  noted  for  the  ruins  of  Huntly  Castle,  a  very 
fine  old  fabric,  built  by  George,  first  Marquis  of  Huntly,  whose 
name,  and  that  of  his  wife.  Hen.  Stewart  (daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Lennox),  are  inscribed  in  the  hall.  This  castle  was,  next  to 
Gordon  Castle,  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  powerful  family 
of  Gordon. 

At  Inveramsay  station  the  Turriff  and  Banff  line  of  railway 
strikes  off  northwards,  and  passes  close  to  Fyvie  Castle,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  specimens  in  Scotland  of  the  chateau  or 
baronial  style  of  architecture,  in  some  respects  excelling 
Glammis.  The  original  castle  dates  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  mostly  indebted  for  its  latter 
ornamentation  to  Chancellor  Seaton  (ninth  son  of  George, 
Lord  Seaton)  who  was  created  Lord  Chancellor  and  £arl  of 
Dunfermline  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
building  is  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation,  and  now  belongs 

moved  to  Fifeshire  about  the  year  1700,  hanng  sold  thdr  pouessioiiB  in  Rothes  to 
Grant  of  Elchies.  At  the  north  end  of  the  village  a  road  sb'ikes  off  on  the  right  to 
Elgin  (which  is  10  miles  distant),  down  a  defile  called  the  Glen  of  Itothes.  From 
Fochabers  the  Spey  may  be  followed  nearly  to  its  source,  by  the  road,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  itinerary :— Fochabers  to  Rothes,  10  miles ;  Rothes  via  Craigellachie 
Bridge,  Avon  Bridge,  and  Spey  Bridge,  at  Grantown,  to  Aviemore,  392  *  Aviemore 
via  Kinrara  to  Kingussie,  12;  Kingussie  via  Cluny  Castle,  to  Laggan  Bridge,  10 
miles ;  Laggan  Bridge  via  Gaiviemore  Inn,  to  Loch  Spey,  16}.  PYom  Garviemore 
over  Corryarick  to  Fort>Augustus,  SO.  Or  from  Laggan  Bridge  the  tourist  may  go 
by  Loch  Laggan  and  Glen  Spean  to  Fort-William^  about  40  miles.t 

t  A  separate  Guide  to  this  tour  is  published  by  Mr.  Keith,  Inverness,  firom  which 
part  of  the  above  information  is  quoted. 
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* 

to  the  family  of  Gordon  of  Fyvie.  It  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ythans,  in  the  parish  of  Fyvie. 

About  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Fyvie  is  Haddo  House,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Four  miles  north  of  this  (on  the  left)  is  the  fine  old 
castle  of  Towie  Barclay,  for  many  centuries  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  Barclay  or  Berkley.  Over  the  main  entrance  is 
the  following  inscription  : — 

Sir  Alexander  Barclay  of  Tolly,  Foundator,  decessit  Anno  Domini  1136. 

Passing  on  the  right  Hatton  Oastle  (L.  Duff,  Esq.),  we 
reach  the  town  of  Turriff,  the  present  termination  of  the 
Railway,  but  which  is  in  progress  of  extension  to 

Banff, 

[ZToM:  The  Fife  Arma.    Pop.  6000.] 

beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deveron.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  noticed  as  a  royalty 
since  the  year  1057.  It  contains  several  handsome  public 
buildings  and  Banff  Castle,  a  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield. 
At  the  distance  of  a  mile,  on  -the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  is 
the  modern  village  and  seaport  of  Macduff.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  Duff  House,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  surrounded  by  extensive  plantations.  The  house 
is  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays,  and  the  grounds  on 
Wednesdays  and  Sundays.  The  park  is  fourteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. About  a  century  ago  this  town  was  the  scene  of  the 
execution  of  a  noted  robber,  named  Macpherson,  whose 
"  farewell"  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  spirited  song  by 
Bums. 


Inverness  to  Cromarty. 

Between  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  Firths  intervenes  an 
extensive  peninsular  district  of  country,  known  as  "  The  Black 
Isle,"  and  also  called  of  old  Ardmeanach,  or  the  Monk's  Land. 
There  is  a  considerable  thoroughfare  across  it,  in  the  line  from 
Inverness  by  Kessock  Ferry  to  Dingwall,  which  is  several 
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miles  shorter  than  the  main  road  round  the  head  of  the  firth 
by  Beauly.  The  whole  of  the  Black  Isle  is  well  peopled  ;  but 
the  portions  to  the  eastward  of  Kessock  Ferry  are  compara- 
tively little  frequented  by  the  tourist.  They,  however,  demand 
a  brief  notice  in  the  following  tour. 

Kessock  Ferry  is  about  a  mile  from  Inverness,  and  the 
plain  on  which  it  is  built  advances  on  the  waters  of  the  firth, 
so  as  to  confine  them  to  a  width  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
The  chain  of  hills  which  line  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  on 
the  north  side  are  prolonged  along  the  margin  of  the  Black 
Isle  and  beyond  the  opening  of  the  Cromarty  Firth,  and  form 
a  stretch  of  hill  coast  of  softened  outline  and  highly  variegated 
surface.  To  the  west  of  Kessock,  the  sea,  having  pierced  this 
range  of  hills,  expands  into  the  beauteous  basin  of  the  Beauly 
Firth.  The  sail  across  Kessock  Ferry  is  worth  taking  for  the 
varied  and  lovely  view  presented  on  all  sides.  To  the  east  are 
the  wooded  crags  of  the  Ord  Hill,  and  to  the  west  those  of 
Oraig-Phadric.  On  the  summit  of  the  ascent  from  Kessock 
(two  miles  from  the  ferry),  the  Cromarty  road  follows  a  sloping 
hollow,  which  conducts  to  the  bay  and  village  of  Munlochy, 
near  which  are  the  parks  and  extensive  plantations  of 
Belmaduthy  (Sir  Evan  M'Kenzie,  of  Kilcoy,  Bart.) 

Three  miles  beyond  Munlochy  the  mansion-houses  of  Rose- 
haugh  (Sir  James  M'Kenzie,  Bart.)  and  of  Avoch  (Alexander 
M'Kenzie,  Esq.)  are  passed  on  the  left,  and  immediately  after 
the  sea-shore  is  regained  at  the  little  fishing  village  of  that 
name.  A  mile  further  on  we  reach  Fortrose,  a  small  burgh, 
which  occupies  the  root  of  the  northern  of  two  long  peninsulas, 
which,  projecting  from  either  side,  again  confine  the  firth  to  a 
ferry  of  about  a  mile  in  width — the  extremity  of  the  southern 
promontory  being  occupied  by  Fort-George.  Fortrose  was  the 
cathedral  town  of  Ross.  It  still  boasts  of  a  fragment  (the 
south  aisle)  of  the  cathedral,  the  rest  of  the  building  having 
been  used  as  a  quarry  in  constructing  Cromwell's  fort  at  Inver- 
ness. It  was  of  the  purest  and  most  elaborate  middle-pointed 
architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
sharpness  of  the  mouldings  at  the  present  day  is  remarkable, 
and  the  ruin  is  deservedly  admired  as  betokening  a  structure 
of  rare  ecclesiological  merit.  There  are  five  lights  in  the 
remaining  eastern  window,  and  the  rood  turret  is  still  entire. 
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extends  from  the  Cromarty  Hill  to  the  Moray  Firth,  and  about 
a  mile  above  the  town  there  is  an  extensive  prospect.  There 
is  little  to  invite  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  town,  even  the 
inns  exhibiting  a  marked  want  of  the  indications  of  frequent 
concourse. 


WESTER  ROSS. 

ImrERNESs  BT  Mail  from  Dingwall  to  the  West   Coast 

OF  Ross-shire  and  Sete. 

In  the  Btiinmer  months  the  Skye  mail-coach  Itavea  the  National  Hotel,  Dingwall 
(13  mOes  north  of  Inverness),  on  the  mornings  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
arriving  iu  the  evening  at  Kyle  Akin  in  Skye,  and  returning  same  evening  to  Bid- 
macarra  Inn.  As  these  days  may  vary,  the  tourist  must  consult  the  Time  Tables  of 
the  month,  or  enquire  at  the  coach-ofELce  at  Inverness. 

Not  many  years  ago,  Inverness  was  the  Ultima  ThviU  of 
the  British  Tourist ;  now  it  is  only  a  resting-place,  whence  to 
start  afresh  for  scenes  of  greater  diversity,  in  which  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful  are  intermixed,  and  where  the  industry  of 
man  in  reclaiming  a  naturally  barren  soil  presents  an  interest- 
ing field  for  examination.  We  should  strongly  advise  the 
tourist  to  pursue  some  of  these  routes.  If  his  time  be  limited, 
he  may  make  the  most  of  it  by  taking  a  run  by  mail  along 
the  north-eastern  or  coast  road,  but  he  cannot  see  the  country 
in  all  its  wildness  and  beauty  without  diverging  thence  either 
from  Dingwall  by  Strathpeffer  and  the  Loch  Carron  road  to 
Lochs  Maree  and  Torridon,  and  the  splendid  scenery  of  Qair- 
loch,  Applecross,  and  Kintail ;  or  from  Beauly  up  Strathglass 
and  Strath  Affrick  ;  or  from  Bonar  Bridge  or  Golspie,  through 
the  interior  of  Sutherland  to  the  districts  of  Assynt  and  Gape 
Wrath,  and  thence  more  or  less  along  the  northern  coast  towards 
Gaithness. 

Ross-shire  is  intersected  by  a  series  of  valleys,  along  which 
are  carried  roads  conducting  westwards  to  Skye  and  the  sister 
Hebrides.  The  first  of  these  now  to  be  described  is  the  main 
western  mail  road.  As  far  as  Strathpeffer  (5  miles)  there 
extends  a  fine  arable  plain,  bordered  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
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sunny  braes  whicli  lead  up  to  a  higher  plateau,  from  which 
springe  the  mighty  irregular  dome  of  Ben  Wyvis*  (Ben 
Uaish,  the  mountains  of  storms,  3415),  and  on  the  opposite 
by  the  ridge  of  Knockfarrel  (a  large  and  interesting 
vitrified  fortress),  which  conceals  from  view  the  woods 
and  policies  of  Brahan  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mackenzie  of 
Seaforth.  On  the  high  ground  lies  the  picturesque  Italian- 
looking  lake  of  Ousie.  Oastle  Leod,  an  old  abode  of  the  Earls 
of  Cromarty  (now  represented  by  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford), 
stands  near  the  further  end  of  the  Strath,  passing  which,  the 
road  ascends  a  ridge  studded  with  the  yillas  built  round  the 
mineral  wells  of  Strathpeffer.  This  quarter  of  the  country  was 
the  scene  of  two  desperate  clan  battles  fought  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century — the  onebetween  the  Mackenzies  and  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  the  Isles,  and  the  other  between  the  Mackenzies  and 
the  Munros  of  Ferindonald,  in  both  of  which  the  "  Caberfaeh" 
was  yictorious.  The  Spa  Hotel  or  Inn  of  Balamacsen  is  half 
a  mile  past  the  pump-room. 

Quitting  the  first  valley,  the  road  immediately  enters  on 
that  of  Con  tin  and  Coul  (Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Bart.), 
which  is  encircled  by  as  beautifully  clad  birch  and  pine  woods, 
and  hills  of  diversified  forms  and  features,  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  Highlands.  We  then  cross  the  Blackwater  at 
the  bridge  and  inn  of  Contin,  and  on  the  left  pass  Loch 
Echiltie,  a  most  enchanting  little  lake.  Our  course  turns 
suddenly  northwards,  and,  after  breasting  a  steepish  ascent 
overhung  with  oaks  and  weeping  birch  trees,  and  giving  us  a 
peep  of  the  falls  of  Regie  below  on  the  right,  ushers  us  on  the 
great  upland  moorish  pastures  which  surround  Loch  Garve.f 
Ascending  westwards,  we  soon  reach  Loch  Luichart,  around 
which  are  the  shooting  grounds  and  deer  forest  of  Sir  James 
J.  R.  Mackenzie  of  Scatwell,  Bart.  The  lodge  is  at  the  further 
end. 

*  **  For  the  ascent  the  best  starting  place  is  Strathpeffer,  wlilch  is  ten  miles  from 
the  top,  while  Dingwall  is  twelve.  The  mountain  resembles  a  horse  shoe;  the 
upper  ridge  bein{;  three  or  four  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  hut  rising 
very  gradually  from  the  end  nearest  to  Strathpeffer  which  ought  to  be  ascended  firat, 
and  the  rid^e  kept  till  the  other  end  is  reached  on  which  stands  the  cairn." — 
Grierton's  Ramble  among  tk«  Scottish  mountains. 

f  From  the  inn  of  Gan-e,  thirteen  miles  from  IMugwall,  a  road  proceeds  north- 
wards to  Loch  Broom— more  parUeulariy  noticed  afterwards. 
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Two  miles  on,  at  the  bridge  of  Grudie,  the  water  of  that 
name  comes  tumbling  down  on  the  right  from  Loch  Fannich, 
and  here  we  ascend  through  a  small  birch  wood  and  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  oak  forest,  until,  emerging  from  an  inclined  rocky 
pass,  we  enter  Strath  Bran,  a  great  open  plain,  stretching  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles  before  us,  and  forming  the  summit  leyel  of 
the  country.  Our  approach  to  the  soft  climate  of  the  west 
coast  here  becomes  perceptible  in  the  superior  greenness  of  the 
pastures ;  while  the  mountains  also,  at  the  same  time,  become 
grander  and  more  elegant  in  their  outline.  The  three  peaks 
of  Scuirvullin  in  Strathconnon  bound  the  view  on  the  left ; 
those  of  Foin  Bhein,  2979  (FingaPs  hill),  and  the  clustered 
alps  of  Loch  Fannich  on  the  right.  The  inn  of  Auchnanault 
— the  most  conspicuous  and  welcome  object  on  the  plain  before 
us — is  eleven  miles  from  Garve  Inn.  Five  miles  on  is  Auch- 
nasheen,*  after  passing  which  the  course  of  the  main  post  road 
is  found  to  decline  rapidly  towards  the  salt-water  inlet  of  Loch 
Oarron.  The  scenery  all  along  consists  of  wild  open  heaths 
and  mountains,  nowise  remarkable,  except  for  their  fine  green 
pastures,  and  the  remains  here  and  there  visible  of  the  great 
oak  forest,  which  at  one  time  appears  to  have  covered  the  whole 
country.  As  we  approach  the  open  shores  of  Loch  Oarron,  nu- 
merous beautiful  terraces  show  themselves  round  the  valley, 
and  then  broad  patches  of  corn-land  regale  the  eye,  increasing 
in  number  and  size  as  we  near  the  village  of 

Jeantown, 

(25  miles  from  Auchnanault),  and  where  the  comforts  of  a 
superior  inn  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  tourist  is  now  in  the  domains  of  Mackenzie  of  Apple- 
cross,  and,  if  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Skye,  the  mail  will  con- 

*  A  good  carriage  road  strikes  off  from  thist  hj  a  rapid  descent  through  a  wild 
pass  called  Glendochart,  to  the  inn  of  Kinlochewe,  at  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Marect 
whence  the  road  is  continued  on  the  left  bank  of  that  lake  to  Slattadale.  From  this 
it  makes  a  circuit  by  Gairloch-head  to  Poolewe,  p.  485.  Another  road  branches  off 
team  the  inn  of  Kinlochewe,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  to  Loch  Torridon  (distant 
12  miles),  the  group  of  peaked  mountains  at  the  top  of  which  are  particularly  grand. 

f  Pedestrians  coming  eastwards  from  Jeantown  majr  reach  Kinlochewe  by  a  hill 

fath  which  strikes  off  the  same  Loch  Carron  road,  1}  mile  on  the  west  side  of  Crais 
nu.    It  affords  magpnificent  views  of  the  mountains  about  Lochs  Torridon  and 
Maree,  and  by  not  going  round  by  Auchnaaheen  saTea  8  miles. 
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yej  him  five  miles  on  to  Strome  Ferry,  from  the  further  side  of 
which  the  next  stage  to  Kyle  Akin,  on  the  way  to  the*  Isle  of 
Skye,  is  twelve  miles ;  or  should  he  intend  to  return  to  the 
C&ledonian  Canal  by  Glenmoriston,  his  course  will  be  to  Domie, 
at  the  junction  of  Loch  Duich  and  Loch  Liug  (5  miles)/ and 
thence  to  Shiel  Inn  (other  10' miles).    See  page  465. 

Jbantowit  to  Gaiblooh  bt  Applecbosb,  Loohs  Tobbidob 

ABB  MaBEE. 

While  the  tourist  is  at  Jeantown,  although  he  should  not  feel 
inclined  to  pursue  the  whole  of  this  route,  he  may  deyote  a  day, 
at  least,  to  the  examination  of  the  wilds  of  Applecross.  On 
reaching  Courthill,  at  the  end  of  Loch  Kishom,  5  miles  from 
Jeantown,the  road  divides  into  two  branches,  one  tumingnorth- 
wards  to  the  village  of  Shieldaig,  9  miles  off,  through  a  moor- 
ish and  iminteresting  district,  while  the  other  goes  direct  on  in 
a  westerly  direction,  and  ascends  to  the  height  of  1500  feet 
along  one  of  the  stupendous  deer  corries  of  the  Bein  Bhain  of 
Applecross.  This  road  attains  its  summit  level  by  a  series  of 
corkscrew  traverses,  and  displays  along  its  course  one  of  the 
wildest  description  of  scenery,  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of 
Glencoe.  Its  further  slope  leads  rapidly  down  to  the  plain  of 
Applecross,  a  valley  encompassed  on  all  sides  (save  that  next 
the  sea)  by  high  and  wild  mountains,  which  completely  isolate 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  road  conducts  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Milntown,  to  the  church  and  the  fine  old  mansion- 
house  of  the  proprietor  (Mackenzie  of  Applecross),  a  place  as 
detached  and  secluded  as  the  happy  valley  of  Basselas.  Here, 
it  is  said,  the  Culdee  monks,  the  contemporaries  or  immediate 
successors  of  St.  Columba,  erected  a  small  church  and  collegiate 
establishment.  It  is  thus  noticed  in  one  of  the  earliest  Irish 
annals,  translated  and  published  by  the  lona  club  in  1 835  : — 
"a.d.  G63.  Malruba  founded  the  church  of  Aporcrosan." 
As  at  lona,  all  barges  approaching  this  sanctuary  had  to  land 
at  a  particular  spot  or  harbour,  where  a  cross  was  erected,  and 
whence  a  series  of  other  crosses  lined  or  pointed  out  the  way 
to  the  church  and  burying-ground.  Some  of  those  crosses  (with 
extremely  rude  carvings)  are  still  extant,  but  the  religious 
edifices  are  all  gone,  and  the  modem  name  of  Applecross  refers 
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to  a  mere  recent  monkish  tradition,  that  eyery  apple  that  grew 
in  the  old  orchard  hore  the  mark  of  the  cross.  The  sanctity 
of  the  spot  is,  howeyer,  preserved  in  the  Qaelic  patronymic,  hy 
which  the  proprietor  is  universally  recognised  hy  his  tenanti^ 
as  "  Fer-na-Camaraich," — "  the  laird  of  the  sanctuary,  or  of 
the  land  of  safety."  From  Applecross  (where  there  is  a  small 
inu)  there  is  a  path  northwards  to  Shieldaig  Inn  on  Loch 
Torridon,  which  will  take  from  4  to  5  hours*  good  walking. 
The  pedestrian  may  continue  his  journey  from  this  hy  hoat  to 
Torridon  (2  hours*  rowing).  Torridon  to  Kinlochewe  (good 
inn),  foot  of  Loch  Maree,  12  miles ;  Kinlochewe  to  Poolewe 
(good  inn),  18  miles ;  Poolewe  to  Gairloch  (inn),  17  miles. 
At  Qairloch  the  Ohan  steamer  may  he  got,  hut  for  the  particu- 
lars it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  Time  Tahles.  The  latter 
portion  of  this  route  is  descrihed  the  reverse  way  at  page  485. 


Inverness  to  the  West  Coast  and  Ross-shire,  by  the 
HiYER  Beauly,  Strathqlass,  Glenstrathfarar,  Glen 
Cannich,  and  Strath  Affrick. 

There  are  few  parts  of  tbe  Highlands  where  so  much  of  pic- 
turesque river  scenery  is  to  be  found  as  along  the  course  of  the 
Beauly  ;  nor  are  any  of  our  mountains  more  gigantic  and  im- 
posing than  those  which  gird  the  alpine  lakes  and  central  glens 
from  which  it  derives  its  sources.  The  forenoon's  drive  from 
Inverness,  by  the  Aird  to  the  fells  of  Kilmorack  as  far  as 
Eilan  Aigas,  is  a  very  favourite  one.  A  long  day's  journey  of 
more  than  forty  miles  may  be  made  to  Struy  on  one  side,  and 
home  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  But  a  tour  of  two 
and  a  half  days  to  Glenstrathfarar,  Strathglass,  Loch  Affrick, 
and  Loch  Bennevian,  is  now  not  unfrequent — the  small  inn  of 
Struy,  for  want  of  a  better,  being  the  resting-place  at  night — 
while  pedestrians  may  find  their  way  across  the  country  to 
Loch  Duich  and  Skye.  In  either  case,  Beauly  forms  a  con- 
venient stage. 

The  Falls  of  Kilmorack  and  the  country  beyond  are  reached 
by  a  road  that  strikes  off  at  Beauly  Bridge.    The  lower  falls 
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are  two  miles  from  Beauly,  and  are  descried  from  the  public 
road.  They  are  not  high  but  picturesque.  Above  them,  the 
river,  for  about  half-a-mile,  works  its  way  in  boiling  cauldrons 
and  broken  cascades,  between  high  rocky  banks  crowned  by 
birch  and  pine  trees.  A  pathway  leads  from  a  summer-house 
in  the  minister's  garden  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  Where  it 
rejoins  the  public  road,  a  longer  reach,  called  the  Drhuim,  is 
presented,  of  the  river  threading  its  way  for  two  or  three  miles 
between  more  open  banks,  partly  cultivated,  and  the  hill  sides 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  weeping  birches.  Fantastic 
islets  and  pinnacles  of  rock  jut  out  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

At  the  top  of  the  Drhuim  the  road  brings  us  in  front  of  a 
round  rocky  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  beautifully  festooned 
with  birches,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  river  is  seen  pouring 
itself  down  in  rocky  channels  which  again  exhibit  a  series  of 
elegant  cascades.  This  eminence  is  the  island  of  Aigas,  and  is 
adorned  by  a  picturesque  shooting  lodge,  in  which  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Feel  passed  a  few  quiet  months  during  his  last  summer's 
visit  to  the  Highlands.  The  horses  of  a  party  here  returning 
had  better  be  baited  at  the  public-house  of  Crask  of  Aigas.  An 
open  glen  succeeds,  ornamented  at  the  lower  end  by  the  man- 
sion-house of  Eskdale  (Thomas  Fraser,  Esq.),  and  the  pinnacles 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  erected  by  Lord  Lovat.  About 
four  miles  on  is  the  high  old  castle  and  the  wooded  grounds 
of  Erchless,  the  seat  of  "  The  Chisholm,"  whose  domaii\s 
stretch  far  inland,  and  embrace  great  mountainous  ranges  of 
fine  pasture. 

Struy  Inn,  about  ten  miles  from  Beauly,  and  twenty  miles 
from  Inverness,  stands  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers 
Glass  and  Farar.  The  ascent  of  Benevachart  just  behind, 
which  is  upwards  of  3000  feet  high,  may  be  accomplished 
from  this.* 

-  •  Before  proceeding  up  Strathglass,  the  touriist  may  continue  for  Bomc  milca  up 
Glcnstrathfarar,  which  is  of  varying  widti^a,  and  more  or  less  wooded  with  birch. 
There  arc  two  small  lakes  in  the  glen,  and  beyond  thete  Loch  Monar,  about  seven 
miles  long,  bordered  by  lofty  mountains,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  Monar  House 
(H.  Whyte,  Esq.)  By  this  route  the  pedestrian,  by  crossing  a  series  of  lonely 
heaths  and  grassy  pastures,  may  reach  Craig  I^^ess,  and  from  that  proceed  to  Jean- 
town  on  Loch  Corron  (from  15  to  18  miles  from  Loch  Mouar).  If  so  disposed,  he 
will  require  to  bivouack  for  the  night  at  the  shepherd's  hut,  at  the  ftirther  end  of 
Loch  Monar. 
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About  7^  miles  from  Struy  is  Invercannich  Inn  (a  small 
humble  inn,  but  clean  and  comfortable)  &om  which  a  path 
strikes  westwards  up  Glencannich,  a  valley  running  almost 
parallel  with  Strath  Affrick  and  Glenfarar.  The  rich  soft 
pastures  of  Glencannich  are,  as  the  name  imports,  bedecked 
with  the  cotton  grass  and  by  innumerable  bright  flowering 
plants.  A  succession  of  lakes  and  tarns  occupy,  but  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  embellish,  the  surface.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
longest,  Loch  Lingard,  which  is  seven  miles  in  length,  a  shep- 
herd^s  cottage  will  be  found.  Here  the  tourist  may  endeavour 
to  refresh  himself  before  proceeding,  if  such  be  the  intention, 
to  Balmacarra,  on  Loch  Alsh  (Ross-shire),  20  miles  further. 
Before  getting  to  the  head  of  Loch  Ling  a  detour  may  be  made 
(although  it  must  be  confessed  with  great  difficiilty)  to  the  Falls 
of  Glomak. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  further  and  about  ten  above  Struy,  is 
the  bridge  of  Fasnakyle.  Here  a  defile  opens  to  the  right, 
down  which  the  waters  of  the  Glass  descend  from  Loch  Ben- 
neveian  and  Loch  Affrick.  The  Strath,  however,  continues 
southwards,  and  in  this  direction  lies  the  beautiful  Highland 
residence  of  Geusachan,  the  property  of  Fraser  of  Culbockie. 

The  road  through  Strathglass  slants  up  the  hill  from  near 
the  bridge  of  Fasnakyle,  and  is  continued  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Lochs  Bennevian  and  Afirick,  as  far  as  Colonel  Ing*8 
shooting  lodge,  where  the  carriage  road  stops.  Proceeding 
westwards,  we  traverse  the  hill  side,  along  which  the  river 
Glass  pours  its  infant  flood.  This  road  is  cut  among  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Caledonian  pine  forest,  of  which  some 
magnificent  relics  may  still  be  seen,  while  a  thick  underwood 
of  young  birch  trees  surrounds  the  hoary  stems,  and  spreads 
itself  over  all  the  adjoining  heights,  producing  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  contrasts.  The  vistas  of  thickly  wooded  de- 
clivities are  exceedingly  extensive  and  surpassingly  beautiful. 
*^  The  Chisholm's  Pass,**  as  it  is  termed,  ushers  us  on  Loch  Ben- 
neveian,  about  five  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Struy.  The  woodland  around  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  best  portions  of  the  Trosachs  and  of  the  Marr 
and  Rothiemurchus  forests.  As  we  near  Loch  Affrick,  the 
mountain-screens  increase  in  height  and  grandeur — their  long 
sloping  acclivities  leading  away  the  eye  into  distant  vistas. 
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which  are  filled  up  by  the  graceful  sharp  peaks  of  Eintail.  A 
rocky  barrier,  overmantled  with  old  pines  and  birches,  separates 
Loch  Benueveian  from  Loch  Affrick,  which  is  about  the  same 
length  as  its  neighbour.  Kear  the  head  of  Loch  Affiick  (and 
about  25  miles  from  Struy),  is  Colonel  Ing's  shooting-lodge,  and 
there  is  a  footpath  from  the  west  end  of  the  loch  right  up  to 
the  top  of  MamsGul,  3862  feet  in  height,  according  to  trigono- 
metrical survey.  There  is  also  a  footpath  from  the  west  end 
of  the  loch  to  Kintail. 

The  whole  of  this  western  portion  of  the  tour  wiU  be  found 
almost  treeless  ;  but  the  pastures  are  extremely  green  and 
enlivening.  A  few  alders  and  birches  reappear  in  Kintail  as 
we  attain  the  shores  of  Loch  Duich  (that  most  magnificent 
and  beautiful  of  sea  lochs)  ;  and  an  impression  of  solemn 
admiration  and  awe  steals  over  us  as  the  stupendous  front- 
lets and  peaks  of  Ben  Attow  and  Scuir  Ouran  first  burst  upon 
the  vi&w.  Comfortable  accommodation  will  be  found  at  Bal- 
macarra  (Loch  Alsh),  or  Shiel  Inn  (Loch  Duich). 


Dingwall  to  Ullapool  on  Loch  Bboom,  Ross-bhi&b 

(37  miles). 

An  excellent  new  made  district  road  strikes  off  from 
Garve  Inn  (thirteen  miles  west  of  Dingwall),  which,  after 
passing  the  very  long  upland  plain  or  valley,  called  Strath 
Dirie  and  the  Dirie  More,  reaches  the  salt-water  inlet  of 
Loch  Broom  (thirty  miles).  From  Inverbroom,  a  pleasant  walk 
of  seven  miles  conducts  to  the  village  of  Ullapool.  The 
whole  distance  is  divided  into  three  stages  by  two  public- 
houses,  one  at  Glascamoch,  twelve  miles  from  Qarve,  and 
another  near  Fascrinich,  or  Braemore,  about  the  same  distance 
further  on,  where  a  new  road  from  the  district  of  Dundonald 
and  Groinard  Joins  the  main  one  at  the  top  of  Loch  Broom.''^ 

*  B7  the  bmncb  load  Just  meotioned,  the  traTeller  can  reaeb  Poolewe  in  Giir- 
loch,  and  proceed  ioathwaidi  by  the  route  described  at  page  485.  Or,  after  quitting 
UUapool,  he  may  proceed  northward!  into  Sntherlandshire,  by  a  road  sixteen  milea 
long,  lately  made  by  the  Duke  of  Satherland  and  the  Highland  Destitntion  Board, 
thni^h  Coigaefa  and  Straih  Cannaiid,  and  by  Knoehan  to  Ledm<n«,  on  the  poet  road 


There  is  nothing  at  Ullapool  to  detain  the  stTtmger  escept 
its  dry  cheerful  situation,  its  capital  bathing,  and  the  fine  rieirs 
which  it  commands.  Sir  James  Uatheaon,  Bart,  (the  pro- 
prietor), has  made  oxtonBiTe  improvementB  about  the  place. 
The  Tillage  contains  from  TOO  to  600  inhabitants,  and  was 
commenced  b^  the  British  Fisherj  Societj  about  seyentj  years 
ago  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries.  The  herring  sboab, 
however,  eo  frequently  shift  their  ground,  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  deep  sea  or  white  fisheries  is  bo  expensive,  or  so  uncon- 
genial to  the  habits  of  the  Highlanders,  tbattbe  village,  until 
very  lately,  made  do  progress .  A  good  deal  of  birch  and  hanel 
copsewood  occurs  round  the  shores  of  Loch  Broom,  which  have 
otherwise  much  of  the  features  of  the  south  Argyll  sea  lochi. 
The  surrounding  mountains  are  remarkable  for  their  angular 
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The  Mail  Route  from  Inverness  along  the  East  Coast 
OF  Boss,  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland,  to  Wick  and 
Thurso. 

Except  at  the  passage  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  the  whole 
of  this  route  along  the  coast  is  extremely  level,  so  that  the 
traveller  can,  with  great  comfort  and  safety,  either  use  his  own 
carriage  or  the  public  conveyances.  {  The  Moray  Firth  steamers 
also  land  passengers  at  Invergorden  and  the  Little  Ferry  in 
Sutherland,  both  good  starting  points. 

The  first  stage  to  Beauly  is  twelve  miles.*  One  mile  from 
Inverness,  we  cross  the  Oidedonian  Canal  by  the  Muirtown 
drawbridge,  from  which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  basin  and  locks 
of  that  great  undertaking,  and  rising  above  which  will  be 
observed  the  house  and  grounds  of  Muirtown  (Duffy  Esq.),  and 
the  rocky  summit  of  Craig  Phadric  already  noticed.  Turning 
the  base  of  this  hill  (2d  mile),  at  the  rough  rocks  of  Clachna- 
harry,  ^'  the  watchman's  seat  ** — where  the  burghers  of  Inver- 
ness in  ancient  days  kept  ward  against  the  marauding  clans  of 
the  Highlands — the  road  proceeds  westwards  along  the  edge  of 
Loch  Beauly,  the  innermost  basin  of  the  Moray  Firth.  Above 
the  finely-cultivated  and  woodland  district  which  surrounds  this 
beautiful  sea-loch,  and  which  the  geologist's  eye  will  perceive 
follows  the  soft  undulating  girdle  of  the  old  red  sandstone  for- 
mation, rises  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  high  and  rugged 
mountains.  The  wooded  promontory  in  front  is  part  of  the 
estate  of  Bunchrew  (Fraser,  Esq.),  the  favourite  retreat  of 
Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  President  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  1745,  passing  which  we  enter  on  the  estate  of  Lovat,  with 
the  eccentric  and  cunning  old  owner  of  which  at  that  time  the 
President  and  Hanoverian  Qovemment  had  so  diflficult  a  part 
to  play.  Thence  to  Beauly,  the  district  is  called  tlie  Airdj  or 
Aird  MacShemie  (i.e.  Lord  Lovat's  height,  Simon  being  the 
Gaelic  patronymic  of  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Fraser),  and  in  pass- 
ing through  it  will  be  seen  the  mansion-houses  of  several  of 
the  principal  cadets  of  the  family,  Conspicuous  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  firth  is  Redcastle,  the  seat  of  Colonel  H.  D. 

*  There  is  a  nearer  way  across  Beaaly  Ferry  (9  niles),  but  not  for  cem'agcs. 
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Baillie.  Crossing  the  river  Beauly  by  the  Lovat  bridge,  a 
magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  plain,  closed 
in  on  the  south  by  a  terraced  bank,  on  which  the  chief's  resi- 
dence, Beaufort  Castle,  is  seen,  and,  further  back,  the  house  of 
Belladrum  (Stewart,  Esq.) 

BflAULT 

ilnns:  The  Lorat  Arms;  The  Caledoniaxi.    Posting  establiahmeiits  in  both.] 

Village,  with  its  stately  old  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
priory,  was  founded  by  John  Bisset  of  Lovat,  in  1230,  for 
monks  of  the  order  of  Yalliscaulium.  These  were  a  reform 
of  the  Cistercians,  following  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet,  who  had 
similar  establishments  at  Pluscardine,  near  Elgin,  and  at 
Ardchattan  in  Argyleshire.  At  the  Reformation,  the  last 
prior  resigned  all  the  lands  and  buildings  (except  the  chapd) 
for  protection  sake,  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Eraser  of  Lovat. 
The  cloisters  and  dormitories  are  all  gone ;  but  what  remains  of 
the  chapel  shows  it  to  have  been  of  the  most  simple  and  chaste 
early  English,  with  very  little  of  the  decorated  style  about  it — 
the  windows  and  arches  being  all  plain  and  pointed,  except 
three  large  open  trefoil  lights  on  the  south  side.  The  road  ^ 
the  falls  of  Kilmorack  and  Strathglass  strikes  off  on  the  left. 

The  second  stage  to  Dingwall  (ten  miles),  is  across  that 
neck  of  grayelly  terrace  ground  little  more  than  two  miles 
wide,  which  separates  the  yalley  of  the  Beauly  from  that  of 
the  Conon,  and  prevents  Loch  Beauly  from  mingling  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Cromarty  Eirth.  On  this  plain,  at  a  place 
called  the  Moor  of  Ord,  the  great  northern  cattle  trysts  are 
held  almost  monthly,  passing  which,  a  beautiful  drive  of  six 
miles  overlooking  the  river  Conon,  and  a  rich  and  very  varied 
amphitheatre  of  the  Eoss-shire  mountains,  conducts  the 
traveller  to  the  town  of 

DiNOWAJiL, 

IHottls :  The  NataoMl  {  The  Caledoman.    Fop.  1990k] 

situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rich  valley  of  Strathpeffer  with 
the  fertile  lands  around  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conon. 

The  Scandinavian  name  of  this  town  signifies  the  Law  or 
Court  hill,  and  hence  it  is  not  used  by  the  Gaelic  population, 
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who  call  the  place  Inverphoeran.  It  stands  in  rather  a  damp 
situation,  which  was  anciently  the  site  of  the  moat  of  one  of  the 
largest  castles  of  the  Earls  of  Boss,  but  is  now  becoming  a  clean 
and  thriring  town.  It  has  been  a  royal  burgh  since  the  year 
1227,  has  two  banks,  a  printing  office,  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment, Free  Church  and  Episcopal  communions,  a  jail,  with 
suitable  county  and  court- rooms,  and  is  amply  supplied  with 
gas  and  water.  The  lands  all  around  are  rich  and  well  wooded, 
and  in  almost  erery  direction  the  huge  towering  accliTities  of 
Ben  Wyyis  (3416),  form  a  magnificent  background  to  the  view. 
(For  routes  from  Dingwall  to  Skye,  etc.,  see  pages  462  and  4852.) 
During  the  third  stage  of  thirteen  miles  to  Invergordon,  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  passes  through  Ferrindonald  or  the 
district  of  the  Clan  Munro,  a  race  distinguished  for  their 
military  achievements,  especially  in  the  religious  wars  of  our 
commonwealth  and  of  Oermany,  in  which  they  always  appeared 
on  the  Protestant  or  CoveDanting  side ;  and  more  recently  in 
the  wars  which  consolidated  our  Indian  empire.  This  district 
is  nearly  bisected  at  EvantowU*  by  the  Aultgratt,  the  "  terrific" 
or  "  ugly  burn,"  which  flows  from  Loch  Glass,  at  the  base  of 
Ben  Wyyis,  and  which,  for  about  two  miles  of  its  course, 
pillinges  through  a  rift  or  fissure  in  rough  conglomerate  rocks 
upwards  of  150  feet  deep,  and  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost  over- 
grown at  the  top  by  the  trees  from  the  opposite  banks.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  stream  is  the  House  of  Balcony,  on  the  founda- 
tions of  another  castle  of  the  old  Earls  of  Ross.  At  Alness, 
eight  miles  from  Dingwall,  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  left  north- 
ward to  Ardgay  Inn  (eighteen  miles)  and  Bonar  Bridge.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  the  north,  passing  the  castle  lately 
erected  by  Alexander  Matbeson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  his  Ardross 
estate.  The  effect  of  capital,  skill,  and  intelligence,  is  well 
displayed  here,  thousands  of  acres  being  drained  and  planted, 
and  so  thoroughly  changed  that  the  value  of  the  acre  has  risen 
from  one  to  four  pounds  sterling. 

Invergordon. 

[/fiA :  Holehousc*!,    Popnlation,  about  2000.] 

This  place  is  provided  with  a  commodious  mole  or  pier 

*  The  ascent  of  Ben  Wyria  it  Mmetimes  made  from  thii  point,  bnt  it  ia  easier 
aad  better  from  S^thpeffer. 
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and  is  becoming  the  principal  emporium  of  trade  for  Ross- 
shire,  as  from  its  convenient  position  it  attracts  most  of  the 
steamers  and  sailing-vessels  which  used  to  stop  at  the  ancient 
"'  Porta  Salutis"  of  Cromarty.  Near  it,  a  little  to  the  east,  is 
Tarbat  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  close  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  castle  of  her  ancestors,  Mackenzies,  Earls 
of  Cromarty.  There  is  a  ferry,  communicating  by  good  roads 
through  the  Black  Isle  with  Cromarty,  Fortrose,  and  Inverness. 
Before  entering  the  dark  pine-woods  of  Calrossie,  the  road 
crosses  the  Balnagown  water,  affording  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  old  baronial  residence  of  the  proprietor,  Sir  Charles 
Bioss  of  Balnagown,  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
the  district,  if  not  indeed  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Earls  of  Ross.  This  portion  of  the  country,  from  the  Alness 
water  to  Tarbat,  is  the  locale  of  the  original  Celtic  race  of  Ross 
or  Anrias.* 

Tain. 

llitns :  Ec^al  Hotel ;  liackay's ;  Balnagown  Axpa.    Population,  2688.] 

This  town  is  built  upon  a  high  gravel  terrace  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Dornoch  Firth.  The  houses  are  sub- 
stantially built  of  yellow  freestone,  and  many  of  them  have 
large  gardens  attached.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  an 
old  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  polished  stone,  with 
smaller  ones  at  each  of  the  angles,  connected  with  an  elegant 

*  Macbeth  was  probably  their  ancient  Maormor,  for  he  united  in  his  own  person, 
and  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  great  Gaelic  lordships  of  Mqray.  Cromarty,  and  Ross, 
and  was  thus  a  wall  of  strength  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Scandinavian 
pirates,  who  had  seised  all  the  country  north  of  the  Dornoch  Firth.  His  Gaelic  suc- 
cessors were  erer  after  prompt  and  daring  warriors,  even  down  to  the  present 
generation.  The  only  war  now  waged  in  this  district  is  with  the  dements,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  soil  and  climate ;  for  here,  on  all  hands,  the  drainage  of  the  ground 
s  carried  on  upon  the  most  extensiTe  scale ;  farm  steadings  and  enclosures  are 
forming  on  the  most  scientific  principles;  the  finest  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle  are  reared ;  the  taU  chimneys  of  steam  thrashing-mills  are  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and,  in  short,  the  agriculture  of  Easter  Ross  is  now  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
best  portions  of  the  empire.  Indeed  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  this  part  of  Scotland 
exhibits  a  belt  of  cultivated  ground,  varying  from  1  to  10  or  18  miles  in  breadth,  on 
which  a  hardy  and  intelligent  tenantry  are  contending  with  one  another  to  perfect 
every  kind  of  husbandry ;  and  the  inquisitive  stranger  will  observe  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  cultivated  sone  or  belt  lies  mi  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  with  a 
subsoil  of  mixed  clay  and  gravelly  beds,  and  having  over  them  a  thin  but  kindly 
covering  of  vegetable  team  or  mould. 
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couit-hoose  and  record  rooms  ;  and  near  it  are  the  British 
Linen  Company  and  Commercial  Banks,  the  Mason  Lodge,  and 
a  double  row  of  shops.  The  prison  is  an  unpretending  but  neat 
building  above  the  town,  on  the  road  to  the  more  spacious 
Poor's  House,  which  is  in  the  Elizabethan  stjle.  To  the  north, 
on  an  airy  and  roomy  playground,  stands  an  excellent  Aca- 
demy, provided  with  a  rector  and  two  masters,  at  which  a  good 
classical  and  commercial  education  is  given  to  about  100  pupils. 
There  is  also  a  flourishing  Mechanics'  Institution,  affording 
the  advantages  of  a  circulating  library.  An  enormous  stretch 
of  flat  links,  called  the  Fendom  or  Morrich  More,  used  to  be 
an  excellent  field  for  the  game  oigolf ;  but  of  late  it  has  been 
partly  brought  under  the  plough,  as  well  as  encroached  upon 
by  sands  blowing  from  the  sea,  which  are  spreading  to  an 
alarming  extent.  The  Dornoch  Firth  appears  to  ^e  rapidly 
filling  up,  and  as  the  approach  to  the  town  is  by  a  narrow 
channel,  impeded  in  one  place  by  a  bar  and  sandbanks,  over 
which  a  tremendous  set  of  breakers,  called  the  "  Geygen 
Briggs,*'  are  continually  rolling.  Tain  has  no  proper  harbour, 
and  now  gets  most  of  its  imports  landed  at  Invergorden.  On  a 
little  sequestered  mount  in  front  of  the  town  is  an  old  burying- 
ground,  with  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  chapel,  extremely 
rude  and  simple  in  its  architecture,  said  to  be  the  original 
shrine  of  St.  Duthus  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  sur- 
rounded and  half  hid  by  large  trees,  is  the  collegiate  church, 
erected  in  1471  for  a  provost,  eleven  prebendaries,  and  three 
singing  boys.  The  roof  is  still  entire,  and  though  the  windows 
have  been  partially  injured,  this  beautiful  specimen  of  middle- 
pointed  or  decorated  Gothic  might  be  easily  restored,  though 
at  present  it  is  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  decay.  King  James  Y. 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Duthus*  shrine  in  1527,  incited,  it  is 
said,  by  Bethune,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  that  his  Majesty 
might  be  out  of  the  way  at  the  burning  of  Patrick  Hamilton, 
abbot  of  Fearn,  one  of  the  first  and  holiest  martyrs  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland.* 

*  The  Abbey  Chnreh  of  Fearn,  founded  by  tiie  lint  Sari  of  IUmi>  in  Alexander 
in/f  rdgn,  though  fcreatly  mutilated  and  decayed,  iaatill  used  u  the  pariah  church. 
It  stande  lix  milci  aonth  of  Tain,  on  the  road  to  Kigg  and  Cromarty,  whither  the 
Abbey  was  removed  by  the  founder  from  a  site  not  far  eastward  of  Bonar  Bridge, 
adiero  it  was  found  to  be  too  near  the  turbulent  dans  of  Sutherland.  The  chaaoel, 
naye,  and  two  side  chapels  still  remain,  though  greatly  fallen  in,  and  the  winAowa, 
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The  fifth  stage  to  Dornoch  ia  nine  miles.  The  mail  eoftch 
(which,  north  of  Tain,  is  drawn  only  by  two  horses)  crosses 
the  firth  to  Dornoch  by  the  Meikle  Ferry,  a  strait  four  miles 
west  of  the  town.  The  passage  of  the  ferry  is  sometimes 
impleasant,  from  squalls  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  so 
that  the  tourist  may  not  regret  haying  occasionally  to  take  the 
longer  round  by  the  head  of  the  firth.*  The  road  next  passes 
aboTO  Skibo,  the  delightful  residence  of  Q.  Dempster,  Esq., 
the  abode  during  Episcopal  times  of  the  bishops  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness,  and  always  noted  for  its  excellent  gardens  and 
orchards. 

DoRKOCH^ 

linn :  Sniherluid  Anns.    Popnlfttioii  699.3 
.  5  iuQm  from  Meikle  Ferry,  14  miles  firan  Bonar  Bridge. 

The  capital  of  Sutherlandshire,  is  situated  immediately  oppo- 
site Tain,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dornoch  Firth,  which 
is  here  bordered  by  extensive  sands.  The  town  is  clean  and 
regularly  built,  and  the  low  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
tall  square  tower  of  the  bishop's  palace,  give  it  a  pleasing  and 
yenerable  appearance.  Dornoch  was,  in  Episcopal  times,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and 
it  consequently  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  14  cities  of 

the  extent  of  which  has  been  moetly  fflled  up  and  diaflgared  by  modem  maaonry 
They  are  almoat  wholly  of  the  earlieat  or  first  painted  ityle.    Feam  Ghnrch  is  within 
three  or  fonr  milea  of  Hilton  and  Shandwick,  and  about  the  aame  distance  from  Nigg 
Ghnrch,  at  each  of  which  places  there  is  a  beautiful  and  very  ancient  sculptured 
cross  deserring  of  the  antiquary's  notice. 

*  The  scenery  of  this  round  about  route  is  yery  pleasing  in  the  fozegrouni,  and 
is  backed  by  Taried  and  picturesque  chains  of  mountains.  At  Ardgay  Inn  the  road 
crosses  a  narrow  neck  of  the  firth  by  Bonar  Bridge,  an  iron  structure,  14  miles  above 
Tain.  The  carriage  road  from  Alness  joins  this,  which  is  dirided  into  two  nearly 
equal  stages  from  Dingwall  by  an  excellent  inn  at  Sittenham.  At  Ardgay,  Dornoch, 
and  Golspie,  carriage  and  post  horses  can  be  hired,  but  nowhere  else  between  Tain 
and  Wick ;  and  the  tourist  who  is  not  a  good  pedestrian  must  otherwise  depend  on 
the  mail  coach  along  the  coast  road,  and  the  mail  cars  which  proceed  through  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  coast  road  firom  Bonar  Bridge  to  Helmsdale  passes 
through  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Two  miles  and  a 
half  ftom  Bonar  there  is  a  noted  ritiified  fort,  Dun-creieh,  on  the  summit  of  a  hUl 
which  juts  out  into  the  firth.  Fire  miles  further,  the  house  of  Ospisdale  (D.  Gilchrist, 
Esq.),  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  foot  of  wooded  heights.  A  huge  pUlar  of  stone 
nine  feet  high,  by  the  roadside,  aeoording  to  tradition,  commemorates  the  deattii  in 
battle,  of  a  Danish  chiet  called  Botpis,  wheuce  the  name  of  the  pl«ce. 
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Scotland.  The  palace,  or  castle,  a  large  building  of  massive 
structure,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1570  by  banditti,  under 
the  Master  of  Caithness  and  Mackay  of  Strathnaver,  who 
made  an  inroad  into  Sutherland  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The 
old  edifice  was  recently  removed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
picturesque  high  western  tower ;  and  on  the  site  a  handsome 
prison  and  court-house,  with  record  and  county  meeting  rooms, 
have  been  erected.  The  cathedral  of  Dornoch  was  built  by 
Gilbert  de  Moravia  (bbhop  from  1223  to  1260),  the  near  kins- 
man of  Andrew  de  Moravia,  who  erected  the  more  magnificent 
minster  of  Elgin.  The  church  was  "  restored"  about  twelve 
years  ago  by  the  Sutherland  family,  and  consists  of  chancel, 
nave  (but  without  the  aisles),  transepts,  and  short  central 
tower,  crowned  with  a  stunted  spire. 

The  sixth  stage,  to  Golspie,  is  11  miles. — About  the  sixth 
milestone,  the  road  crosses  Loch  Fleet  (an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  extends  9  miles  inland),  by  a  huge  mound,  about  1000 
yards  in  length  and  60  broad  at  the  base,  having  four  sluices 
on  the  north  side,  and  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  ;£!  2,600,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  gaining  land  from  the  sea,  and  affording 
a  passage  for  carriages  more  convenient  than  the  ferry. 

GOLSPIX 

[ffoUl :  The  SntherUnd  Arma.] 

86  milei  from  Bonar  Bridge;  85  milet  from  Inremeu  by  Bonar  Bridge  and  Tain 

eTbyMeikleFerry. 

Is  a  neat  clean  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dornoch  Firth,  and 
on  its  northern  shore.  Skelbo  Castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
seen  on  the  southern  shore,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
family  of  Sutherland.  Eastward,  the  tourist  will  descry,  on 
the  summit  of  Ben-a-Bhragie  (1282),  above  Golspie,  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  erected  by  the  tenantry 
after  a  model  by  Chan  trey. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  Dunrobin  Castle,*  the  magni- 
ficent residence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
which  was  founded  by  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Sutherland,  a.d. 

*  Admisaioo  to  the  caatle  and  gronnda  ii  liberaUy  granted  to  ail  respectable 
visiton. 
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1097  (whence  its  name  Punrobin).  By  recent  additions,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  princely  palaces  in  the  kingdom,  and 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  Scotland.  The 
building  now  exhibits  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  about  100  feet 
square  by  80  feet  in  height.  There  are  three  main  storeys, 
besides  the  basement  and  attics,  connected  by  a  lower  range 
of  buildings  with  the  old  structure.  This  in  itself  is  a  large 
building,  though  modernized  and  almost  lost  amidst  a  multi- 
tude of  high  towers  and  fretted  pinnacles,  but  still  it  senres  to 
preserre  much  of  the  pristine  dignity  of  the  castle.  A  magni* 
ficent  elevation,  springing  from  terraced  basement,  and  pierced 
with  rows  of  oriel  and  plain  windows,  ornamented  with  varied 
tabling,  forms  an  extensive  and  imposing  frontage  to  the  sea, 
over  which  rises  a  series  of  lofty  towers  at  the  angles  of  the 
large  square  mass,  while  the  whole  edifice  is  crowned  by 
numerous  turrets  and  minarets.  All  the  towers  have  high, 
sharp,  pointed  roofs,  covered  with  overlapping  plates,  or  scales 
of  lead  ;  but  the  main  tower  at  the  north-east  comer,  which 
is  26  feet  square,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  135  feet  above  the 
basement  terrace,  has  its  roof  incurved  and  truncated.  It 
forms  the  porU  eochere  underneath.  The  general  character 
of  the  whole  building  is  that  of  a  very  large  French  chateau, 
or  German  palace,  with  details  borrowed  from  the  best  old 
Scottish  models.  The  grand  entrance  and  staircase  are  lined 
within  with  polished  Caen  stone  ;  but  the  exterior  is  all  of  a 
hard  white  silicious  freestone  from  Brora  and  Braamburgh 
Hill,  on  the  Duke's  own  property.  Internally  the  private 
rooms  are  arranged  into  numerous  suites  of  apartments,  each 
appropriated  to  some  member  of  the  family,  and  named 
accordingly,  as  the  Argyle,  the  Blantyre,  and  other  apartments, 
and  each  suite  distinguished  by  its  own  peculiar  stjle,  coloured 
decorations,  and  painting.  The  state-rooms,  specially  prepared 
for  her  Majesty,  command  the  grand  seaward  view — compre- 
hending almost  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Moray  Firth.  They 
are  furnished  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  with  rich 
flowered  silk  panelled  ceilings,  ornamented  cornices,  and  wood 
work ;  as  indeed,  are  the  public  and  the  principal  private 
rooms.  The  best  view  of  the  castle  is  obtained  from  the  sea, 
or  about  1}  mile  on  the  way  to  Caithness,  just  where  it  first 
comes  in  view  to  those  coming  from  that  quarter. 
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Serenth  Stage,  to  Helmsdale,  17}  miles. — From  this  to 
Helmsdale,  the  coast  of  Sutherland  is  soft  and  beautify,  and 
consists  of  a  range  of  moderately  sized  hills,  diversified  by 
hanging  woods  and  arable  slopes,  with  a  frequent  belt  of  rich 
level  ground  in  high  cultivation.  Substantial  farm-houses, 
comfortable  stone  and  lime  cottages,  a  well-clad  peasantry,  and 
superior  farm  stock,  present  themselres  as  unequivocal  signs 
of  a  thriving  population.  But  the  improved  agricultural 
aspect  of  the  country,  as  yet,  extends  to  no  great  distance  from 
the  coast.  Beyond  the  first  line  of  hills,  which  in  general 
border  on  the  sea,  and  which  consist  of  sandstone  and  conglo- 
merate rock,  others  of  wilder  and  bleaker  aspect  present  them- 
selves, covered  with  heathy  pasture,  and  almost  all  composed 
of  hard  gneiss,  granite,  and  quartz  rock. 

Brora,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Golspie,  is  a  little  village 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brora  river,  an  excellent  salmon 
stream.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  quarries 
of  finely  textured,  though  rather  brittle  freestone,  and  abound- 
ing in  shells,  found  in  its  neighbourhood.^ 

Strathbrora,  for  several  miles  up,  to  the  rock  Carrol,  Exl- 
calmkill  (which  still  perpetuates  St.  Oolumba's  name),  and 
Cole's  Castle,  a  fortress  of  enormous  strength,  built  of  unce- 
mented  stone,  on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  will 
afford  an  interesting  excursion  to  the  tourist  when  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

From  Brora  a  road  of  eleven  niiles  in  length  conducts  to 

Helmsdale, 

linns :  Eosb';  Mackay^B.] 

A  thriving  and  populous  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  The  secure  little  bay  of  Helmsdale  is  fre  - 
quented  by  numerous  herring  busses,  and  its  harbour  is  reckoned 
the  safest  station  on  the  coast.    In  front  of  the  village,  and  on 

*  The  geologiit  will  here  hare  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  occnrrence  of 
coal  and  its  associated  minerals  in  the  immediate  neighbovrhcod  of  granite.  The 
formation  with  which  the  coal  is  connected  is  the  lias  and  oolite,  the  principal  bed 
of  coal  being  about  two  hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  freestone  or  sand- 
stone composing  the  upper  bed  is  well  adapted  for  building ;  and  at  Helmsdale,  and 
other  places  along  the  coast,  a  fine  secondary  limestone  called  comstone  occurs,  it 
Inverbrora,  also,  there  is  a  small  fresh-water  deposit  of  the  Wealden  clay  formation. 
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the  west  side  of  the  riyer's  mouth,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built 
by  Lady  Margaret  Baillie,  Countess  of  Sutherland,  in  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  ''re-edified,"  says  the  fiimily 
genealogist,  ''  the  year  of  God  1615,  by  Alexander  Gordon,  son 
of  the  Earl."  From  Helmsdale  there  is  a  road  into  the  interior 
of  the  county.*     (See  page  653.) 

In  the  eighth  stage  often  miles  to  Berridale  the  road  is  very 
hilly,  and  passes,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea, 
along  the  acclivity  of  the  granitic  Ord  of  Caithness,  which  is 
part  of  a  long  mountainous  range  running  north-west,  separat- 
ing Caithness  from  Sutherland.  Formerly  it  proceeded  along 
the  edge  of  a  frightful  range  of  precipices  overhanging  the 
sea,  and  there  existed  an  odd  prejudice  that  it  was  an  unlucky 
road  on  a  Monday,  as  a  party  of  Caithness  men  had  passed  it 
on  that  day  of  the  week  on  their  journey  to  the  fatai  field  of 
Flodden. 

At  Berridale  Inn  commence  those  grand  cliffs  and  stacks, 
or  detached  pillars  of  sandstone  rock,  which  occur  round  all  the 
coast  of  Caithness.  ''  Berridale  Inn  (says  Mr  Grierson,  in  his 
Rambles)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  spots  in 
Scotland,  and  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  Its  situation  is 
quite  low,  surrounded  by  steep  well-wooded  hills,  and 
though  close  to  the  sea,  it  is  screened  from  the  cutting  eastern 
blast  by  rocky  eminences,  covered  with  trees  of  various 
descriptions.  The  meeting  of  the  waters  Langwell  and  Berri- 
dale is  extremely  beautiful,  and  they  abound  both  in  salmon 
and  trout  ;  while  the  mountains  at  their  source,  especially 
Marvem,  have  a  stem  magnificent  appearance.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  the  expiring  effort  of  woody  scenery  in  Caithness.*' 

Caithness  may  be  described  as  a  broad  undulating  moor- 
land plain,  devoid  of  trees,  and  covered  in  many  places  by 
deep  peat-mosses.    The  dwellings  of  its  peasantry  are  often 

*  Note  o7  Tour  faom  Hilmsdalz,  bt  Auchiktoul,  to  Mklvich. 

Helmsdale  to  Kfldonan  Church    . 
Kildonan  Church  to  Anchintotd  Inn 
Auchmtoul  to  Fort{nard 
Forflinard  to  Trantlebeg  Inn 
Trantlebeg  to  Halladale  Ferrj 
HaHadale  to  Melrich  Inn 
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poor  hoTelB,  built  of  turf  and  stones,  and  thatched  oyer  with 
straw  or  sodsw  These  are  made  fast  by  straw  ropes  thrown 
across  the  roof,  to  the  ends  of  which  flat  stones  are  attached  as 
safeguards  against  the  yiolence  of  the  winds.  But  it  is  bj  no 
means  a  poor  country ;  and  its  agricultural  products  are 
greater  than  those  of  some  others  of  the  more  southern  shires. 
It  has  adranced  in  all  sorts  of  agricultural  improyements,  and 
in  the  feeding  of  the  finest  stocks  of  cattle.  The  Sc&ndinayian 
origin,  or  at  least  admixture  of  the  people,  manifests  itself  in 
their  tall  but  strong  built  forms  and  smooth  fair  coimtenances 
— the  proper  names,  and  many  words,  betraying  unequivocal 
indications  of  a  foreign  extraction  ;  and  Gaelic  is  spoken 
nowhere  in  the  county  except  on  the  borders  of  Sutherland. 

Wick  and  Thurso  are  the  only  towns  in  the  county  ;  the 
latter,  though  possessing  the  advantage  in  point  of  situation 
and  appearance,  yielding  to  its  rival  in  mercantile  budtlo 
and  importance. 

Wick. 

linns :  Caledonian;  Commercial;  Wellington.    Popnlation,  6722.] 
263  miles  from  Edinburgh;  54  from  Golspie. 

The  situation  of  Wick  is  low  and  confined  ;  but  the  adjoin- 
ing village  of  Staxigo,  which  is  built  on  higher  ground,  and 
has  a  more  convenient  harbour,  may  be  almost  reckoned  as  the 
port  through  which  Wick  conducts  its  commerce,  and  with 
which  its  streets  are  united.  Though  the  bay  is  long  and 
dangerous,  and  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  precipitous  rocks, 
it  is  the  resort  of  a  great  many  fishing  vessels ;  and  in  the 
fishing  season  the  town  swarms  with  crowds  of  foreigners,  as 
well  as  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  a  fine 
summer's  morning,  from  the  seaward  cliffs,  the  ocean  may  be 
seen  bespangled  with  as  many  as  from  500  to  800  herring- 
boats,  intermingled  with  larger  vessels,  and  graced  by  the 
occasional  broad  pennon  of  a  revenue  cruiser.  Indeed,  during 
the  fishing  season,  the  busy  hand  of  industry  is  tried  to  the 
utmost.  The  town's  harbours  are  extending,  and  Pulteney- 
town,  the  suburb,  commenced  in  1808  by  the  British  Fishery 
Society,  is  a  regularly  built  village. 

As  a  royal  burgh,  it  has  been  incorporated  since  1589  ;  and 
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sinoe  the  Union  it  has  been  associated  with  Kirkwall,  Dornoch, 
Tain,  and  Dingwall  (and,  since  the  late  Reform  Act,  with 
Cromarty)  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  The  sheriff 
conrts  have  been  held  in  Wick,  since  1828,  and  not  at  Thurso, 
which  was  formerly  the  head  burgh  of  the  shire.  It  contains 
a  custom-house  and  a  chamber  of  commerce ;  and  there  is 
frequent  intercourse  between  it  and  Leith,  and  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles,  by  means  of  the  Leith  and  Aberdeen  Co.*s 
steamers.  Trading  smacks  also  ply  between  it  and  London, 
Hull,  and  other  English  ports. 

Besides  the  main  post  road  to  Thurso,  a  district  road,  27 
miles  long,  leads  along  the  coast  to  Huna  and  John  O'Groat^s 
House.  On  the  way  there  is  an  extensire  sweep  of  sands  to 
pass  over,  a  ferry  on  Waster  Water,  and  many  long  stretches 
of  hilly  moorland.  The  castles  of  Old  Wick,  Eeiss,  Qimigo, 
and  Sinclair,  with  Ackergill  and  other  towers  on  the  Tei|^e  of 
the  seaward  cliffs,  gire  a  most  picturesque  character  to  the 
scenery.  Ackergill,  still  habitable,  may  give  a  good  notion  of 
the  rude  strongholds  which  frowned  along  this  iron-bound  coast. 
'^  It  is  a  square  tower,  65  feet  in  height,  and  in  breadth  at 
each  angle  45  feet,  haring  three  storeys,  each  of  them  arched, 
the  walls  above  10  feet  thick  at  the  butts  of  the  arches. 
Standing  on  a  rock  close  to  the  sea,  a  few  feet  above  the  highest 
water  mark,  it  is  defended  by  a  moat  12  feet  deep,  and  equally 
broad,  extending  along  each  of  its  angles,  except  the  one  facing 
the  sea.'* 

About  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the  inn  of  Huna,  the  traveller 
reaches  the  land*s  end,  an  extreme  point,  upon  the  rocky  shores 
and  shell  banks  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  John  0' Groat's  House.*  About  1}  mile  to  the  east 
of  it,  is  the  Duncansby  Head,  the  Berubium  of  Ptolemy,  with 


<t  I 


This  house  stood  apon  the  beach,  and  a  grassy  knoll  is  pointed  out  aa  the  spot 
on  which  Uie  honest  Dutchman  erected  his  abiding  place.  As  the  story  goes* 
Johnny's  kinsmen  had  a  dispute  about  precedency ;  and  to  settle  the  question, 
Mr.  Oroat  erected  an  octagonal  room,  with  a  door  on  erery  side,  to  accommodate 
eaeh  gentleman  with  a  private  entri.  A.ithou|(h  the  oontrirance  might  have  been 
ingenious,  the  house  must  have  been  confoundedly  a)ld ;  and  an  eight*doored 
apartment,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  anything  but  pleasant  quarters  on  the  Firth  of  Veait- 
]said.'*—MaxweW»  HighUndt,  etc.  The  more  probable  story  is.  that  this  wretched 
little  house  was  occupied  by  a  boatman,  who,  from  this,  conveyed  passengers  across 
to  Stroma,  about  4  nnles, /or  a  groat. 
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its  numerous  deep  and  lengthened  chasms  or  ghoes,  and  curious 
defcached  stacks  or  columns  of  rock  rising  from  the  sea.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  of  its  kind  in  Scotland. 

The  Pentland  Firth,  that  great  eastern  gulf-stream  of  the 
Atlantic,  may  be  seen  well  from  this  station,  flowiog  with  the 
force  of  all  its  united  tides  through  the  narrow  opening  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Orcades.  From  the  Hebrides  and  Cape 
Wrath  the  Western  Ocean  rolls  on  in  one  uniform  unbroken 
stream,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  eastern  sea,  is  dashed  and 
buffeted  against  the  projecting  headlands  of  Caithness  and 
Orkney — the  contracted  chamiel  imparting  to  its  waters  aug- 
mented velocity  and  the  utmost  agitation.  The  current  then 
expands  ;  but  after  crossing  the  Moray  Firth,  it  again  dashes 
itself  with  tremendous  force  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Banff  and 
Aberdeen  shires. 

This  road  proceeds  along  the  margin  of  the  Firth  for  about 
18  miles,  and  affords  varied  views  of  the  isles  of  Orkney,  the 
Pentland  Firth,  and  the  projecting  points  of  the  mainland  of 
Caithness.  Agricultural  improvement  and  the  planting  and 
reclaiming  of  waste  lands  have  been  carried  on  in  the  district 
with  rapid  strides,  and  at  Castlehill  Mr.  Traill,  M.P.,  etbploys  a 
number  of  labourers  in  quarrying  pavement  flags,  of  which  ^om 
three  to  four  thousand  square  feet  are  annually  exported. 

Thurso,* 

or  Thor*s  town,  is  a  burgh  of  barony  holding  of  Sir  George 
Sinclair  as  superior.  It  is  an  irregularly  built  town,  about  half 
the  size  of  Wick,  and  contains  some  handsome  freestone  houses, 
a  neat  church,  and  an  excellent  inn.  The  population  is  2400. 
East  of  the  town  stands  a  fine  old  castle  (Sir  George  Sinclair's 
of  Ulbster,  Bart.),  and  further  on,  in  the  same  direction, 
Harold*s  Tower,  over  the  tomb  of  Earl  Harold,  the  possessor 
at  one  time  of  half  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Caithness,  and 
who  fell  in  battle  against  his  own  namesake.  Earl  Harold  the 
the  Wicked,  in  the  year  1190.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  are 
the  ruins  of  Scrabster  Castle,  a  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Caithness. 

*  tlie  rotate  between  Thnno  and  Tongne  (44  miles),  is  described  in  a  note  nt 
page  663. 
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The  bay  of  Thurso  is  a  magnificent  object,  and  consists  of 
a  semicircular  sweep  of  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  long  line  of 
breakers  yield  their  power  with  hollow  moan.  It  is  closed  at 
either  extremity  by  the  precipitous  rocks,  which  terminate  in 
the  high  bluff  promontories  of  Holbom  and  Dunnet  Head. 
Over  these,  though  upwards  of  400  feet  in  height,  the  spray 
dashes  during  storms.  In  the  opening  between,  the  prodigious 
western  precipices  of  Hoy,  and  other  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  pre- 
sent a  range  of  cliff  scenery  rarely  surpassed  in  Britain,  and 
the  view  from  Holbom  Head  includes  the  Clett,  a  huge  detached 
rock,  about  400  feet  high,  the  boundless  expanse  and  heaving 
swell  of  ocean,  and  clouds  of  screaming  sea-birds. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

The  extensive  county  of  Sutherland  presents  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  having  the  whole  of  its  surface  of  1800  square 
miles  under  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  border  of 
arable  land  along  its  coast.  More  than  four-fifths  of  this  great 
territory  belongs  to  the  Sutherland  family,  and  when  to  this 
is  added  their  adjoining  Cromarty  estates,  on  the  west  of  Ross- 
shire,  we  have  an  extent  of  property  altogether  unparalleled 
in  this  kingdom.  In  its  superficial  configuration  and  aspect, 
Sutherlandshire  is  distinguished  by  several  marked  features. 
It  is  washed  by  the  ocean  on  three  of  its  five  sides.  On  the 
west  and  north  coast,  and  in  the  section  of  country  intermediate 
between  the  extreme  points  of  these,  are  groups  of  huge 
mountains  ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  county  is  spread 
out  in  spacious  undulating  plains,  edged  by  continuous  chains 
of  hills,  of  comparatively  moderate  height.  Only  a  few  of  these 
stand  out  in  prominent  relief — as,  for  instance,  the  imposing 
central  mass  of  Ben  Clibrick. 

The  mountains  of  Sutherlandshire  are  characterised  by  their 
general  isolation  from  each  other,  but  all  of  them  rest  on  a 
general  table-land  of  considerable  elevation.  They  are  thus 
distinguished  by  boldness  of  form  and  outline.  Of  wood,  except- 
ing close  by  the  eastern  shore,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Oykel 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Dornoch  Firth,  there  is  none  saving 
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directions,  twice  fr-week  (Monday  and  Thursday,  returning  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday).  A  one-horse  mail-car  also  runs  every 
day  between  Tain  and  Lairg  by  Bonar  Bridge.  From  Lairg 
there  is  a  mail-car  to  Scourie,  from  which  tourists  may  reach 
Durness  (by  another  conveyance,  which  meets  the  Scourie  one 
at  Laxford).  A  coach  runs  between  Tongue  and  Thurso  thrice 
a- week.  At  many  of  the  inns  and  public-houses  some  sort  of 
conveyance,  phaeton,  dog-cart,  or  swing-cart,  is  to  be  had.* 

The  inns  in  all  parts  of  Sutherlandshire  are  in  most  cases 
excellent,  clean,  comfortable,  and  frequently  provided  with 
unexpected  accessories  of  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  A  few 
are  not  very  commodious,  so  that  in  the  height  of  the  travelling 
season  there  may  be  an  occasional  scramble  for  beds.  The  whole 
county  is  now  beautifully  intersected  by  roads  (free  of  toll), 
which  have  been  carefully  laid  down  on  the  accompanying 
chart.  Angling  is  one  of  the  great  attractions,  and  some 
of  the  innkeepers  have  the  privilege  of  salmon  fishing  for 
a  period  of  the  year.  But  some  of  the  rivers  are  let,  and  the 
right  of  salmon  fishing  in  them,  if  to  be  had  at  all,  must  be 
well  paid  for.  On  the  lakes  there  is  more  license,  and  trout 
fishing  is  unrestricted. 

GoLBPiB  TO  Loch  Inveb  bt  Laisq  and  Asstmt. 

Golspie  to  Lairg, 19  miles. 

Lairfc  to  Oykel  Bridge,         ....  l&i    „ 

Oykd  Bridge  to  Inxusindamff,  18      „ 

Innisindamff  to  Loch  Inver,         .       .       .  13|    „ 

65  miles. 

Starting  from  Golspie  by  the  two-horse  four-wheeled  mail- 
gig  across  the  interior  of  Sutherland,  the  first  stage  is  to  Lairg, 
a  distance  of  19  miles,  which  is  accomplished  in  three  hours* 

The  scenery  from  the  Mound  up  Strathfieet  is  beautiful. 
Near  the  Mound,  on  the  right,  is  one  of  those  magnificent  man- 
sions built  bj  his  Grace  for  the  sheep-farm  of  Morvich,  which 
stretches  several  miles  up  the  Strath.  Torboll  farm-house 
occupies  a  good  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Fleet ;  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  the  land  is  rich,  and  the  farming  and 
crops  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Proceeding  up  the  Fleet, 
we  reach  the  village  of  Pittentrail,  where  a  woollen  factory  has 

*  For  (tarUier  infonnation  see  Black's  separate  Guide  to  Satherlandshlre. 
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lately  been  established  on  a  well  chosen  spot,  with  abundance 
of  water-power.  From  Pittentrail  through  Rogart,  along  the 
Fleet  and  on  to  Lairg,  are  a  considerable  number  of  crofters,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  Sutherlandshire,  lotUrs,  who  appear  here 
to  be  in  particularly  comfortable  circumstances.  The  greater 
part  of  the  hills  on  each  side  of  Strathfleet  are  sheep-farms, 
but  the  slopes  and  part  of  the  Strath  not  yet  under  the  plough 
are  highly  susceptible  of  cultiyation.  Reaching  the  top  of  the 
Strath,  near  Lairg,  the  holdings  are  still  larger,  and  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  Caithness  small  forms. 

The  YiLLAaK  or  Lairg 

is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Shin,  and, 
besides  being  one  of  the  prettiest  inland  spots  in  Sutherland- 
shire, it  is  the  centre  where  the  mails  to  and  from  Golspie, 
Bonar,  Lochinyer,  Scourie,  and  Tongue,  are  made  up  and 
despatched,  and  the  great  rendezrous  for  sportsmen  and  tourists 
during  the  summer  months.*  It  contains  a  handsome  new 
Established  Church,  and  a  Free  Church,  and  a  large  and  well- 
conducted  hotel,  from  the  windows  of  which  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  lower  part  of  Loch  Shin,  which  stretches  away  to 
the  north-west. 

Loch  Shin  is  one  of  the  largest  sheets  of  fresh  water  in 
Scotland,  being  twenty-four  miles  long  and  averaging  one  mile 
in  breadth.  Its  scenery  is  of  a  very  softened  character,  and 
it  is  a  most  convenient  and  excellent  lake  for  trout-fishing. 

Leaving  the  inn  the  road  crosses  the  Shin.  On  the  left,  to 
the  south-west,  is  a  beautiful  valley,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
gifted  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  to  the  Bishop  of 
Caithness,  in  the  12th  century.  The  road  runs  west  through  a 
dreary  moorland,  with  little  exception,  imtil  it  reaches  Rose- 
hall  (eight  miles  from  Lairg,  the  property  of  Sir  James  Mathe- 

*  Note  of  Tonte  from  Lairg  to  Luford  Bridge  by  Loch  Shin  :— 
Lairg  to  Orersldrk  Inn,       ....       IS^fmiles. 


Orenldrk  Inn  to  Loch  MarUand, 
Loch  Markland  to  Loch  More,    . 
Loch  More  to  Loch  Stack, 
Loch  Stack  to  Lazford, 


6      ,. 
6      .. 

STuflet. 
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son  of  Lewis),  where  there  are  ezten^iye  fir  plantatioDs  and  a 
good  many  small  farms.  There  are  a  oeat  Free  Church  and 
manse,  and  a  few  other  houses  ;  and  the  comfortable  appearance 
of  the  tenants  marks  Rosehall  as  one  of  the  "  sunny  "  spots  of 
Sutherlandshire.  The  river  Oykel  is  here  joined  by  the  Casliie, 
a  turbulent  stream,  which  at  the  bridge  has  quite  a  romantic 
appearance.  By  following  it  up  to  its  source,  there  is  a  direct 
pass  to  Assynt,  close  under  Ben  More,  but  only  fit  for  a  very 
hardy  pedestrian. 

Proceeding  from  Rosehall  to  Oykel  (7i  miles),  the  road 
passes  a  burial-ground,  near  which  (we  were  told)  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  between  the  M'Leods 
from  Lewis  and  the  Sutherlandmen  of  the  district,  when  the 
former  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The  place  is  called 
Tutumtarvach,  which  signifies  "  the  plentiful  fall  or  slaughter.'* 
A  few  miles  further  on,  Sir  James  Matheson  has  built  a  good 
inn  at  Oykel  Bridge,  on  the  Ross-shire  side  of  the  river.  There 
is  a  road  to  Ullapool  from  this  (20  miles). 

Passing  the  farm  of  Lubcroy,  where  the  Oonchar  falls  into 
the  Oykel,  we  get  a  good  view  from  the  rising  ground  of  the 
lofty  conical-shaped  hills  of  Assynt,  particularly  Canisp,  to  the 
north ;  Suil  Vein  (Sugar-Loaf ),  with  its  forked  top,  in  the 
centre  ;  and  Ooulbeg,  in  Ross-shire,  to  the  south.  These  three 
insulated  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  elevated  moorland 
in  strongly  defined  shapes,  and  have  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance. A  few  miles  past  Ledmore,  another  road  to  Ullapool 
branches  off,  and  we  come  to  Ledbeg,  where  marble  quarries  were 
once  wrought.  A  series  of  moorland  lochs  or  lakes — Oraggy, 
Loch-na-Helac,  Boarlan,  and  Loch  Awe— serve  further  to 
beguile  the  way  as  we  cross  the  high  ground,  and  descend  to 
Assynt  through  a  valley  lined  on  the  west  side  by  a  noble  range 
of  limestone  cliffs,  several  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  on  the 
east  by  that  noble  range  of  mountains  which  have  their  culmi- 
nating point  at  the  lofty  Ben  More,  the  highest  elevation  in 
Sutherlandshire,  and  which,  according  to  the  trigonometrical 
survey,  rises  3236  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
mountain  consists  of  loose  blocks  of  white  marble,  with  scarcely 
any  vegetation  from  the  middle  upwards,  and  its  spurs  extend 
to  a  great  distance  on  every  side,  containing  numerous  wild 
and  inaccessible  lakes.   It  is  most  easily  ascended  from  Innisin- 
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daxnff,  and  six  hoon  should  be  allowed  for  the  climb,  which  is 
difficulty  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  stones.  The  yiew  from 
the  top  is  very  extensive,  and  particularly  striking  towards  the 
west  and  north. 

On  reaching  Loch  Assynt,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  lofty  mountains.  Quinag,  a  mighty  mass,  stretches  along 
the  northern  shore,  interposing  between  Loch  Assynt  and  Kyle 
Skou,  a  far-indenting  arm  of  the  sea.  Loch  Assynt  is  a  fresh- 
water loch,  and  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  yery  narrow.  At 
its  south-eastern  extremity,  which  we  now  reach,  is  the  com- 
modious hotel  of 

LririBiirnAxrF, 

i2i  miles  from  Loch  Inver.  Besides  the  hotel  there  are  the 
church  and  manse  of  Assynt,  all  situated  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  well-sheltered  spot.  About  three  miles  down  the  loch  the 
north  road  ascends  the  shoulder  of  Quinag.  The  road  to  Loch 
Inver  keeps  by  the  side  of  Loch  Assynt,  passing  by  the  shell 
of  a  large  old  building,  called  Edderachalda,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  older  and  ruder  stronghold,  Ardvreck  Castle,  once  the  seat 
of  the  Macleods  of  Assynt,  and  worthy  of  note  as  the  place 
where  Montrose  was  basely  betrayed  by  the  Laird  of  Assynt  in 
the  year  1650.  About  a  mile  from  the  western  end  of  Loch 
Assynt  is  the  village  ef 

LooH  Inybb, 

with  a  good  inn,  12i  miles  from  Innisindamff,  and  52  from 
Bonar  Bridge.  It  consists  of  a  few  scattered  houses  and  cot- 
tages, and  a  summer  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  all 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Inver,  a  fine  salmon  stream.  It  has  regular  com- 
munication with  Glasgow  by  steamer,  and  a  mail-gig  leaves 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  Golspie.  An  extensive 
trade  was  at  one  time  carried  on  here  in  herring  curing,  but, 
like  the  other  establishments  along  the  west  and  north  of 
Sutherland  shire,  it  has,  after  strenuous  but  hitherto  abortive 
efforts,  been  abandoned,  and  the  fishing  is  thus  almost  at  a 
stand  still.  Neither  is  the  deep-sea  fishing  prosecuted  to  any 
extent.  Lobsters  are  shipped  in  great  numbers  for  the 
southern  markets. 
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To  get  a  good  riew  of  Suil  Vein  will  be  a  chief  object 
with  the  traveller,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  a  walk  of 
about  a  mile  ;  but  the  most  striking  view  is  got  from  the  water, 
where  a  further  prospect  is  obtained  of  a  prolonged  succession 
of  loft  J  single  mountains,  all  quite  apart  from  each  other, 
resting  on  an  eleyated  table-land  of  rugged  rocky  ground. 
Suil  Yein  is,  however,  quite  distinctive — at  first  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  glass  house,  and,  as  the  distance  increases 
sea-ward,  of  a  perfect  sugar-loaf  shaped  cone,  shooting  up  at 
once  from  the  table-land  without  any  supporting  base,  and 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  looking  mass.  Its  summit  is 
2396  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  the  trigono- 
metrical survey. 

Great  part  of  the  district  of  Assynt  and  of  Edderachylis 
is  composed  of  a  network  of  bare  rocky  eminences,  having 
innumerable  dark  motionless  tarns  or  pools,  of  varying  dimen- 
sions, frequently  margined  with  water  plants,  embedded  in  the 
deep  intervening  hollows. 

LooH  IirvsB  TO  DtTRHBfls  (Cape  Wrath),  and  Tohovx. 

Locli  Inrer  to  Skiag  Bridge, 
Skiag  Bridge  to  Kyle  Skn  Feny, 
Kyle  Sku  Feny  to  Sconrie  Inn, 
Sconrie  Inn  to  Laxford  Bridge, 
Laxford  to  Rliiconich  lun, 
Bhioonich  to  Durness, 
DorneaB  to  Henlim  Ferry, 
Henlim  to  Tongoe, 

83}  mike. 

Proceeding  northwards  by  the  sea-coast,  the  road  winds 
among  inequalities,  frequently  very  steep  ;  but  there  is  much 
of  picturesque  novelty  in  the  strange  ruggedness  of  the  ground. 
Passing  Bradcall,  where  the  parish  church  and  manse  of 
Edderachylis  are  situated,  and  where  there  is  a  large  store  for 
packing  the  salmon  caught  along  the  west  coast,  we  reach 
Kyle  Sku,  a  noble  inlet,  penetrating  in  its  furthest  reaches  the 
recesses  of  Glen  Ooul  and  Glen  Dhu,  where  its  waters  are  closely 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  barriers  of  rock,  which  descend  from  the 
northern  side  of  Quinag.  These  glens  are  among  the  most 
striking  scenes  on  the  coast. 

Scourie  is  a  considerable  hamlet  or  township,  with  enclosed 
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fields,  encirding  the  termination  of  a  well-indented  bay.  The 
snially  though  comfortable  inn,  is  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  the  local  factor's  house,  a  laige 
substantial  structure  with  a  good  garden.  Off  the  bay  the 
island  of  Handa  presents,  in  its  magnificent  range  of  cliffs,  an 
object  well  worthy  of  notice.  They  extend  along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  rise  quite  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  600  or  700  feet,  tenanted 
by  myriads  of  sea  fowl  during  the  breeding  season.  From  the 
rock  inclining  landward,  the  precipices  can  be  approached  with 
some  confidence.  Among  the  rocky  hills  of  the  more  inland 
mountains,  that  of  Stack,  which  rises  2364  feet  above  the  leyel 
of  the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  high  pyramidal  summit. 

Proceeding  onwards  from  Scour ie,  the  road  skirts  the 
extremities  of  two  salt-water  lochs — Laxford  and  Incbard. 
The  outline  of  the  former  is  very  irregular,  and  at  its  head 
the  road  from  Lairg  by  Loch  Shin  reaches  the  coast.  At  the 
end  of  Loch  Inchard  is  a  substantial  public-house  (Rhiconich)^ 
11  miles  from  Scourie.  Ascending  the  course  of  the  Ach- 
riesgill,  we  now  roimd  the  shoulder  of  a  long  ascent,  called  the 
Gualin,  on  which  a  small  public-house  has  been  erected  for 
shelter  to  the  wayfarer.  Fronting  us,  on  the  further  side  of 
the  valley,  is  the  massive  bulk  of  Ben  Spenue  (2535),  and 
more  to  the  right,  the  stilt  loftier  precipitous  summits  of  Fonn 
Bhein  (2979).  Glasven  (2543)  is  on  the  left.  Having  crossed 
the  isthmus  that  terminates  on  the  north-west  at  Gape  Wrath, 
the  tourist  reaches  the  placid  waters  of  the  Kyle  of  Durness, 
and  keeping  in  view  for  some  time  the  farm-house  of  Keol- 
dale,  he  strikes  along  a  fertile  table-land  of  limestone  rock, 
which  stretches  towards  Loch  Erriboll,  and  at  length  reaches 
the  comfortable  inn  of 

From  the  window  may  be  descried,  in  the  distance,  the 
tremendous  cliffs  of  Hoy  Head  in  the  Orkneys ;  and  the  eye 
ranges  along  a  long  line  of  coast,  edged  at  intervals  by  lofty 
rocks.  Close  at  hand,  Farout  Head  projects  into  the  north 
sea ;  on  the  west  side  of  the  promontory,  which  forms  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Kyle  of  Durness,  stand  the  old  house 
of  Balnakiel,  a  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Sutherland  and 
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Caithness,  and  afterwards  of  the  Reaj  family,  and  near  it  the 
very  old  parish  church  of  Durness.  The  churchyard  contains 
a  monument  commemoratiye^  of  Roh  Donn,  a  Gaelic  poet  of 
great  local  celebrity.  In  the  church  is  another,  with  an  epitaph 
which  tersely  portrays  the  characteristic  qualities  of  many  of 
the  Celtic  race.  The  epitaph  bears  that  *'  Donald  MacMhur- 
chie  heir  lyis  lo  ;  vas  ill  to  his  frend  and  var  to  his  fo,  true  to 
his  maister  in  yeird  and  to.    1 6  i  9.*' 

The  Cave  of  Smoo  is  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Inn,  and 
close  below  the  high  road.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the 
kind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  though  on  a  scale  not  to  be 
compared  with  similar  excavations  elsewhere.  At  the  inner 
end  of  a  narrow  creek  the  limestone  rock  has  been  scooped  out 
into  a  spacious  wide-mouthed  cayem,  having  a  span  of  about 
110  feet  by  53  feet  in  height.  Two  subterraneous  chambers- 
one  within  the  other — branch  off  from  the  outer  cave.  The 
access  to  the  first  is  over  a  low  ledge  of  rock,  and  as  both  are 
filled  with  water  by  a  bum  which  forms  a  cataract,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  boat  (which  is  always  to  be  had  on  the  spot) 
dragged  over.  The  innermost  apartment  is  attained  by  the 
boat  making  its  way  under  a  low  bridge  of  rock,  which  divides 
the  entrance. 

The  distance  from  Durness  to  the  celebrated  Cape  Wiath 
is  13  miles,  by  a  good  road,  but  a  ferry  has  to  be  crossed ;  the 
scenery  may  be  viewed  to  greater  advantage  from  the  sea,  but 
it  is  hardly  prudent  to  venture  by  boat,  except  in  good 
weather. 

This  bold  headland  braves  the  ocean  currents  in  various 
grand  frontlets — some  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of 
600  feet,  and  others  in  steep  acclivities,  surmounted  by  more 
precipitous  ridges.  Sunken  rocks,  and  a  reef  of  perforated 
rocks,  cause  a  constant  turmoil,  while  some  desolate  islets  stud 
the  surface  of  the  water.  All  around  is  utter  solitude,  except 
the  durable  granite  lighthouse,  which  gives  sign  that  here  two 
individuals  of  the  race  of  man  hold  watch  and  ward  to  signal 
vessels  off  the  inhospitable  coast.  Cape  Wrath  well  merits  its 
name  of  warning,  and  mariners  do  not  require  to  be  told  to 
give  it  a  good  berth.  The  range  of  view  is  magnificent, 
stretching  from  the  Lewis  to  the  Orkneys,  while  a  grand  pano- 
rama of  mountain  screens  is  spread  behind. 
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The  road  from  Durin  to  Tongue  makes  a  great  circuit 
round  the  head  of  Loch  ErrihoU,  hut  the  pedestrian  can  shorten 
the  distance  10  miles  hj  crossing  the  wide  ferry  to  Heulim  Inn, 
where  a  projecting  peninsula  affords  a  sheltered  refuge,  well 
known  to  the  tempest-tossed  mariner.  The  north-east  entrance 
of  this  loch  rises  into  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Whitten  Head. 

A  couple  of  miles  from  the  head  of  Loch  Erriholl,  a  road 
leads  through  Strathmore  to  Aultnaharra  Inn  (18  miles  from 
Erriboll),  in  the  centre  of  Sutherlandshire,  about  half-way 
between  Tongue  and  Lairg.  This  route  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  round  tower,  Dun  Domadilla, 
at  Aultnacaillich,  about  half-way.  It  also  presents  fine  views 
of  Loch  Hope,  a  long  narrow  fresh-water  lake  parallel  to  Loch 
Erriboll,  and  of  the  rounded  bulk  and  imposing  precipices,  of 
Ben  Hope  on  its  eastern  margin  (3039  feet  high). 

Equally  good  views  are,  however,  obtained  of  the  loch  and 
mountain  from  the  northern  end  of  Loch  Hope,  at  Heulim  Inn, 
where  the  Tongue  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  chain  boat.  Be- 
tween Loch  Hope  and  the  Kyle  of  Tongue  rises  a  lengthened 
mossy  moorland,  called  the  Moin.  Here  Ben  Loyal  or  Layghal 
(2505),  with  its  four  fantastic  summits,  disputes  with  Ben  Hope 
for  the  supremacy,  although  it  is  inferior  by  534  feet. 

At  the  Kyle  of  Tongue  there  is  a  ferry,  about  a  mile  across, 
to  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  promontory,  at  the  landward 
end  of  which  is  situat^  Tongue  House,  an  old-fashioned  man- 
sion, formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords  of  Reay,  whose  estates 
were  added  by  purchase  to  those  of  Sutherland.  It  is  sur^ 
rounded  by  trees  and  plantations.  Towards  the  head  of  the 
Kyle,  the  square  shell  of  Castle  Yarrick  recals  the  thoughts  to 
the  days  of  feudal  power  and  strife.  A  few  scattered  houses 
on  the  hill  slope  above  Tongue  House  form  the  village  of 
Kirkiboll,  and  here  will  be  found  a  commodious  and  comfort- 
able ion.^ 

*  TONOUK  TO  ThUSSO. 

There  ib  little  to  interest  the  tourist  between  Tongue  and  Thurso,  a  distiiace 
of  44  miles.  As  already  mentioned,  a  car  runs  every  second  day  between  these 
idaces.  This  route  crosses  two  considerable  Talleys — Strath  Narer  and  Glen  Halla- 
dale— watered  by  rivers  of  some  size,  which  are  bordered  by  fertile  meadow  land. 
These  rirers  are  crossed  by  chain  boats.  Between  these  valleys  are  several  smaller 
glens,  and  about  half-way  Strathy  Head  projects  far  into  the  sea.  At  the  hamlet  ot 
Strathy  there  is  a  small  inn.    Ou  the  east  side  of  the  Naver  is  the  comfortable  inn 
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Tongue  to  Lairq. 

The  driye  of  38^  miles  from  Tongue  to  Lairg  is  over  a  tract 
of  country  almost  uninhabited.  Ascending  gradually  from 
the  coast,  and  passing  two  small  lakes,  our  course  lies  along 
the  shore  of  Loch  Layghal  or  Loyal,  and  the  eastern  base  of 
Ben  Loyal,  and  thence  all  the  rest  of  the  way  across  elevated 
moorlands.  At  an  interval  of  several  miles  south  of  Ben 
Loyal  rises  the  great  central  bulk  of  Ben  Clibrick,  3155  feet, 
and  the  second  highest  in  the  county.  At  the  foot  of  this 
latter  mountain  the  peaceful  waters  of  Loch  Naver  stretch  to 
the  north-east,  and  discharge  themselves  through  the  fertile 
pastures  of  Strath  Naver  into  the  North  Sea  at  Bettyhill  of 
Farr.  Near  the  west  end  of  Loch  Naver,  and  near  about  half- 
way to  Lairg,  is  Aultnaharra  Inn  (17  miles  from  Tongue,  and 
21  from  Lairg),  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  The  stage  to 
Lairg  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  latter  part  of  that  from  Tongue, 
excepting  that  the  moorland  wastes  are  still  more  extensive 
than  those  we  have  left  behind,  and  more  monotonous.  The 
interval  from  Loch  Shin  to  Golspie  we  have  already  noticed, 
(page  546). 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  Sutherlandshire,  as  of 
the  whole  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  see 
Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 
last  edition. 

of  Bettyhill  of  farr  (12  miles),  and  on  the  west  eide  of  Glen  Halladale,  the  ■cattered 
township  and  g;ood  inn  of  Melnch ;  98  miles  from  Tongue,  and  towards  the  moDth, 
and  on  the  forther  side  of  the  riyer,  is  the  mansion-house  oi  Bighouse.  On  tihe 
coast  adjacent  to  Metvich  is  the  hoat  harbour  of  Fort  Slcerray.  (A  road  has  been 
constructed  across  the  country  by  Auchintoul  and  Kildonan  to  Helmsdale,  a  distance 
of  SO  miles.)  Four  miles  beyond  the  river  we  pass  the  house  of  Sandside  (M 'Donald) 
and  the  Tillage  of  Reay,  and  beyond  these  the  ruins  of  Castle  Down  Reay,  a  stxll 
older  seat  than  Tongue  of  the  Keay  family.  About  the  middle  of  the  remaining 
distance  of  IS  miles,  between  Reay  and  Thurso,  is  the  mansion-house  of  Fona 
(Sinclair).  Of  the  tract  of  country  just  traversed,  and  on  to  Thurso  Bay,  there  is  a 
laige  portion  of  uninteresting  moorland,  but  little  dirersifled. 


THE  OBKNBT  ISLANDS. 

AbXKDBGR  to  KlKRWAlL  BI  SlEAMES. 

BU,u,a  (or  Klifcwda  «a  Lenick  uH,  o«.  ,  w«k  tan  Cruilon.    Ofllw  e 
St  Andrew  Slracl,  Edinlmjgli.  where  enqoiij  ihoiild  be  mide. 
*»  ftr  M  Aberdeen  lliii  route  ii  deicribed  at  p. 

The  interior  of  the  north^iMem  portion  of  Aberdwnrtiire  pnnnU 
little  to  inlBTCTt  the  tonriM ;  bat  thiiii  oompeiihated  fur  to  Mime  extent  bv 
tbe  wild  uid  precipiion.  .^.-co.rt  by  which  he  i.  now  to  be  00Ddocl«i 
l.eBTiDg  Aberdeen  by  the  ileuDar, 
WB  pus  B  number  of  Sshiag  vil- 
lages and  Craden  Bay,  where  Uw 
old  castle  of  Slalnea,  tbrmerly  > 
seat  of  the  EttoI  family,  is  per  ched 
upon  a  cocky  headland  overlook- 
ing the  sea.     This  fortresa  was 
destroyed  in  l5Si,  when  Jamea  VI. 
marched  north  after  the  battle  of 
Glanlivttt,  to  reduce  Hunlly  and 
I    Errol  to   obwlieuce.     I'he    Errol 
family    then    removed    to    their 
preaenl  habitation,  a  collection  of 
low   build[ni:8  forming   h  quad- 
rangle, one  sidE  of  which  i«  bnilt 
on  tbe  veiy  verge  of  the  precipice 
I   overhangingtheocean.  Thecoaat 
here  is  verj-  rugged,  and  tbe  rocks. 
Id  defiaooe  of  the  stormj'  blasta 
onstant  action  of  the  waves,  aland 
like  the  ruins  of  the  lowers  thai  are 
em.    The  moat  remarkable  of  these 
Ts  of  Buchan,  where  the  rocks  are 
Uie  ataapeafa  huge  rocky  caaldron, 

In  high  galea,  the  waves  msh  in  with  incredible 
Tlolenee,  and  fly  over  the  natural  wall  of  llie  Buller.  which  is  atluut  two 
hundred  feet  high.  There  is  a  path  around  the  top  wliich  in  one  place  it 
only  two  feet  wide,  wilb  a  precipice  on  either  aide. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Bnllers  is  Bachanness,  tbe  most 
easterly  eilremity  of  Scotland,  and  here  thepicturesqueruinsof  Boddom 
Castle,  bnilt  centuries  ago  by  the  Keiths,  a  branch  of  tbe  MariBchal  family, 
crown  the  brow  of  a  narrow  ihatlered  promontory.     Two    very  deep 
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fiasares  or  chasms  cut  down  the  high  cragt^y  rocks  into  mural  preci- 
pices on  the  two  sides,  up  which  the  sea  often  dashes  with  great  impe- 
tuosity. The  £arls  Marischal  resided  chiefly  at  Inverugie  Castle,  on 
the  St.  Fergus  banit  of  the  Ugie,  a  few  miles  north  of  Peterhead,  bat  they 
possessed  the  iarger  portion  of  the  parish  of  Peterhead,  and  were  the 
founders  and  superiors  of  the  town.  After  their  forfeiture,  in  1716,  most 
of  their  property  was  purchased  by  a  fishing  company ;  and  their  affairs 
becoming  embarrassed,  it  was  sold  in  1728  to  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hos- 
pital of  Edinburgh.  This  institution  is,  in  consequence,  the  superior  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  estates. 

On  rounding  the  promontory  of  Buchanness,  we  come  in  sight  of 
Peterhead.  [ZTo^e/:  Laing's.  Population,  7298.]  The  principal  whale- 
fishing  port  in  the  kingdom,  and  possessing  a  highly  accessible,  safe,  and 
^mmodious  harbour.  The  Chevalier  St  George  landed  at  Peterhead  in 
the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  on  his  fruitless  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1715. 
Old  Crag  or  Rayenscrag  Castle,  a  fine  old  ruin  of  great  thickness  of  wall, 
but  pretty  much  dilapidated,  staiids  on  the  Ugie  near  Peterhead,  and  was^ 
for  a  long  period,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Marischal  family. 

In  about  a  couple  of  hours  from  Aberdeen,  the  steamer  is  abreast  the 
headland  and  lighthouse  of  Kinnaird  Head,  adjoining  which  stands  Fra- 
serburgh, another  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  from  the  Korth  Sea. 
[Inn:  Saltoun.  Population,  8098.]  The  old  castle  of  Fraserburgh  steod 
on  the  site  of  the  lighthouse,  and  Lord  Saltoun  is  superior  and  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  place. 

Leaving  the  shores  of  Aberdeen  and  Banffshire,  our  course  now  lies 
across  the  Moray  Firth,  and  after  coasting  the  county  of  Caithness,  we 
enter  the  harbour  of  Wick.    (For  description,  see  page  541.) 

Resuming  tlie  voyage  flrom  this,  we  steer  northwards  across  Sinclair^a 
Bay,  from  Noss  to  Duncansby  Head,  which  marks  the  north-eastern 
entrance  of  the  dreaded  Pentland  Firth.  One  cannot  imagine  a  place 
more  fraught  with  peril  to  the  mariner,  than  the  entrance  of  this  strait, 
before  lights  were  erected  upon  it,  so  late  as  in  1794.  The  light-houae 
consists  of  two  towers,  the  respective  lanterns  being  at  an  elevation  of 
80  and  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  sad  and  desolate  residence 
they  must  be  during  the  long  dark  nights  incident  to  a  northern  winter. 
To  the  keepers,  fishing  is  but  an  indifferent  resource,  either  in  point  of 
amusement  or  supply ;  but  heaps  of  migratory  birds,  at  certain  seasons, 
afford  ample  employment  for  the  gun.  Although  dangerous  and  dis- 
turbed throughout,  the  Pentland  Firth  has  places  additionally  perilous 
to  those  who,  from  ignorance  or  accident,  imprudently  approach  Cbem. 
Stroma  has  ita  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  one,  a  whirlpool  called  the 
Swalchie ;  the  other,  an  expanse  of  broken  surface,  boiling  like  a  witch's 
cauldron,  termed  the  '*  Merry  men  of  Uey."  The  wind  to  be  most 
dreaded  is  that  from  the  west.    Within  the  firth,  vessels  seldom  venture 
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to  bring  up ;  and  those  who  have  attempted  to  let  go  aa  anchor,  have 
generally  left  it  at  the  bottom. 

Skirting  South  Ronaldshay,  and  passing  the  isle  of  Burra,  we  round 
the  mainland,  as  Pomona  is  fancifully  called,  leave  Copinsha  and  Horse 
Island  on  the  starboard  hand,  stand  from  Mont  Head  to  Camess,  and  run 
up  the  fine  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  capital  of  "  the  stormy 
Orcades,**— the  royal  burgh  of 

Kirkwall. 

The  town  itself  has  little  (besides  its  cathedral)  to  recommend  it,  and 
is  comprised  nearly  in  one  long  and  narrow  street,  containing  8451  in- 
habitants. Its  distance  from  Edinburgh  by  sea  is  241  miles.  There  is 
no  inn,  but  comfortable  accommodation  may  be  got  at  Kemp's. 

St  Magnus  Cathedral,  a  stately  and  imposing  style  of  building,  was 
founded  about  the  year  1138.  *'  This  solemn  old  edifice,  having  escaped 
the  ravage  which  attended  the  first  convulsions  of  the  Reformation,  still 
retains  some  appearance  of  episcopal  dignity.  The  place  for  worship  is 
separated  by  a  screen  ftx>m  the  nave  and  western  limb  of  the  cross,  and 
the  whole  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  and  decency,  which  might 
be  well  proposed  as  an  example  to  the  proud  piles  of  Westminster  and 
St.  Paul*s.  .  .  .  The  lofty  and  vaulted  roof  rises  upon  ranges  of  Saxon 
pillars,  of  massive  size,  four  of  which,  still  larger  than  the  rest,  once  sup- 
ported the  lofty  spire,  which,  long  since  destroyed  by  accident,  has  been 
rebuilt  upon  a  disproportioned  and  truncated  plan.  The  light  is  admitted 
at  the  eastern  end,  through  a  lofty,  well-proportioned,  and  richly  orna- 
mented Gothic  window,  and  the  pavement  is  covered  with  inscriptions, 
in  different  lan^niages,  distinguishing  the  graves  of  noble  Orcadians,  who 
have  at  different  times  been  deposited  within  the  sacred  precincts."  {T%g 
Pirate.)  Under  the  direction  of  Government,  the  building  has  undergone 
a  thorough  repair.'  Adjoining  the  Cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace  and  of  the  Earrs  Palace,  built  by  the  ambitious  Patrick  Stewart, 
who  obtained  the  Earldom  in  1600. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Kirkwall  is  by  the  Standing 
Stones  of  Stenpis  (11  m.)  to  Stromness  (15  m.)  and  the  Island  of  Hoy.* 
Leaving  Kirkwall,  we  proceed  westwards  along  the  Bay  of  Kirkwall  to 
Firth,t  a  distance  of  7  miles  and  a  drive  of  about  4  miles  Airther  brings 

*  Charge  for  a  gig  from  Kirkwall  to  Stromneti,  10s.  6d.  The  two-whed  mail 
cor  oonveys  three  passengers,  besides  the  drii>er»  charge,  8s.  6d.  Horse  hire  in 
Orkney  is  6e.  per  day. 

t  A  road  of  three  miles  diverges  northwards  from  this  to  Harry,  at  the  north  end 
of  Loch  Stennis,  six  mOcs  northwards  of  which  is  Birsay,  wherethe  rains  of  a  palaesi 
once  the  seat  of  the  Eails  of  Orkney,  are  beautif^y  situated  in  the  neigbbonrhood 
of  several  lakes.  Returning  four  miles  soutiiward  by  the  coast  is  Sandwick.  The 
country  here  is  generally  bleak  looking,  although  interspersed  with  some  well  colli- 
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118  to  the  verge  of  Loch  Stennis,  a  beantiftil  sheet  of  water,  which  is  here 
nearly  divided  by  two  tongues  of  land  that  approach  each  other  fh)m 
the  opposing  sides  of  the  lake,  and  are  in  some  degree  united  by  the 
Bridge  of  Broisgar,  a  long  causeway,  containing  openings  to  permit  the 
flow  and  reflux  of  the  tide.  Behind,  and  fronting  the  bridge,  stand  the 
few  remaining  upright  stones  of  that  remarkable  semicircle  which  at  one 
time  had  no  rival  in  Britain,  excepting  the  inimitable  monument  at 
Stonehenge.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  western  end  of  the  bridge 
there  are  two  stones  standing,  one  of  them  ft*om  8  to  9  feet,  the  other 
nearly  6  feet  in  height.  Some  distance  further  on,  a  little  before  reaching 
the  circle,  there  is  a  stone  about  6  feet  high.  The  circle  b  in  a  slight  arti- 
ficial circular  eminence,  surrounded  by  a  trench.  Of  the  60  stones  which 
originally  composed  this  circle,  15  are  still  standing  erect,  two  of  these 
are  only  about  4  feet  in  height,  and  the  height  of  the  others  varies  from 
8  to  15  feet  There  are  several  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood.  Within 
this  circle  there  used  to  be  a  stone,  probably  sacrificial,  and  one  of  the 
pillars  was  perforated  with  a  circular  hole,  through  which  loving  couples 
were  wont  to  join  hands  when  they  took  the  PromUe  of  Odin,  About  a 
mile  westwards  there  is  a  barrow  surrounded  by  a  trench,  and  the  remains 
of  two  stones  on  it,  one  of  them  still  standing,  2  or  3  feet  in  height. 

After  examining  this  remarkable  Orcadian  monument,  we  proceed  by 
the  Bridge  of  Clouston  to  Stromness,  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  the  chief 
shipping  port  in  Orkney.  The  houses  are  very  irregularly  built,  and 
there  is  a  population  of  2055.  There  are  two  inns,  Mrs.  Paterson's  and 
Flett's.    From  this  the  tourist  may  cross  Hoymouth  to 

Hoy. 

This  island,  contrary  to  the  gentle  and  flat  character  of  the  other  isles 
of  Orkney,  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  mountain  having 
different  eminences  or  peaks.  It  is  very  steep,  furrowed  with  ravines, 
and  has  a  noble  and  picturesque  effect  from  all  points  of  view.  The 
highest  peak  is  called  the  Wart-hill,  and  is  1572  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  according  to  the  trigonometrical  survey.  Just  where  the  moun- 
tain  opens  into  a  hollow  swamp,  or  corrie,  lies  what  is  called  the  Dwarfie 
Stone,  a  great  fragment  of  sandstone,  which  has  long  since  been  detached 
from  a  belt  of  the  same  materials,  cresting  the  eminence  above  the  spot 
where  it  now  lies,  and  which  has  slid  down  till  it  reached  its  present 
situation.  The  rock  is  about  seven  feet  high,  twenty-two  feet  long,  and 
seventeen  feet  broad.  The  upper  end  of  it  is  hollowed  by  iron  tools,  of 
which  the  marks  are  evident,  into  a  sort  of  apartment,  containing  two 
beds  of  stone,  with  a  passage  between  them,  and  the  Orcadian  traditions 
allege  the  work  to  be  that  of  a  dwarf,  to  whom  they  ascribe  supematoral 

rated  farms.    Two  mUet  onward  is  Sicail  House,  the  residence  of  William  Graham 
Watt,  Esq.,  and  two  miles  farther,  the  west  shore  of  Loch  Steonis  is  regain^. 
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Tovirds  the  north- veat  extremity  of  the  Island  mty  be  obserred  the 
OldMRnofHoT,  ftUrgepiUarofrockSOOfeetin  height  Un  (be  watli 
portion  or  the  island  are  Melsettcr  Hoose  ((he  rnidence  of  John  Heddle, 
Esq.),  and  the  Tillage  and  loch  of  Longhope,  the  finest  harboai  in  Urk- 
ner,  guarded  by  a  fort  at  the  entrance,  and  two  martello  towers.  The 
tourist  may  relum  to  Kirkwall  as  ha  came  (by  Slromness,  etc.),  or  if  he 
prefer  to  vary  his  route,  he  may  do  so  by  croasing  from  Longhope  to  Klotta, 
a  amall  island  with  a  bold  rocky  thore,  and  cross  again  from  tbat  to  the 
fishing  village  of  Herston,  on  the  island  of  South  Ronaldshay,  and  taking 
■  boat  across  WIdeswell  Bay,  a  walk  of  about  two  miles  will  bring  him 
to  the  village  of  St.  Margaret's  Hope,  wLere  there  sre  two  inns  (Allan> 
and  Laird'e}.  On  the  nay  the  tourist  may  visit  (he  How  of  Uoxa,  where 
there  is  a  stronghold  of  grraC  antiquity.  At  St,  Margaret's  Hope  the 
traveller  may  join  the  Dorth  mail,  which  crosses  Watersound,  walk  across 
Burray,  about  two  miles  (a  fine  dry  island,  soil  candy),  to  the  ferri--bou8e, 
and  then,  crossing  Holm  Sound  to  Holm,  a  walk  otdght  miles  wiU  bring 
him  to  Kirkwall. 

From  Kirkwall  a  pleaunt  walk  may  be  made  to  the  west,  pasalDg 
Grainbsnh,  the  property  of  (he  Earl  of  Zetland,  to  Quantemesa,  at  the 
baseofWidefordHitl,  where  there  is  a  Picts  house.  If  the  day  be  fine 
and  clear,  the  traveller  should  walk  up  the  hill.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and 
the  view  from  the  sari  very  beautiful.  Descending,  on  the  west  side,  to 
the  road  leading  (o  (he  town,  (he  tourist  may  (ake  tl^e  road  leading  to 
SoifM  Bay,  distant  one  mile.  To  the  east  (he  tourist  may  take  another 
walk  by  Daisy  Bank  and  Marls  Bank  (James  Spence,  Esq  },  to  the  itrees 
of  Setter,  along  to  the  Braes  of  Bairsbin  (a(  the  top  of  the  finesmall  bay 
of  Bairston  is  the  seat  of  Lieutenant  William  Bidfonr),  and  return  to 
Kirkwall  by  the  way  of  Papdale,  a  finely  situated  house,  la(ely  purchaaod 
by  Frederii  Dundas,  Esq.,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  Samuel  Laing, 
Esq.,  author  of  '■  Scenes  in  Norway  and  Sweden.' 


THE  SHETLAND  OB  ZETLAND  ISLES, 
;.;■,,-,.-■       '-]  ^_  The  Uliima  Thide  at 

the  ■nciento,  are 
separated  from  the 
Orkneys  by  *  chtui- 
nal  48  mile)  ncrou. 
They  are  100  in 
,    number,    but    only 


i-  are  inhabited.     The 
climate  in  very  vari- 
^  able  and  datnp,  al- 

bilants.      Spring  can 


inRmnnlliBoftlieyear. 

I^nrick,  niiieh  in  the  capital,  contains  2904  inliabitant*.  In  the 
Lnwiands,  it  would  t>e  only  entilleil  to  the  nnme  of  a  thriving  Tillagp, 
very  irregularly  bitilt.  The  opposile  i"land  of  Brenay  forms  BresMy 
Sound,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  thevorM  ;  and  the  rendezToos  of  all 
the  vessels  destined  for  the  north  and  the  wlials  fisliery.  Off  Breasay  !g 
the  Noss,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  rock  phenomena  of  Shei land,  a  small 
high  iiland,  with  a  flat  summit,  girl  on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  walls 
of  rock.  It  is  500  feet  in  len^tli,  anil  ITO  broad,  and  rises  abruptly  from 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  ]G0  feel.  The  communicalion  with  the  coast  of 
Bressay  is  maintained  by  strong  ropet  stretched  across,  aloni:'  which  a 
cradle  or  wooden  chair  is  run,  in  which  the  pussen^er  in  watci.  It  i*  of 
asiiB  sufficient  for  conveying  across  a  man  and  a  sheep  at  a  time.  The 
pDrposF  of  this  strange  eontrirance  is  to  give  the  tenant  the  benefit  of 
putting  a  few  slieep  upon  tbe  Holm,  the  top  of  which  is  level,  and  aflimis 
good  pasture.  The  animals  are  transported  in  the  cradle,  one  at  a  time, 
a  abepberd  holding  them  upon  his  knees  in  crossing. 

TraTellln;;  in  Shetland  is  usually  performed  on  those  hanly,  sphiied 
little  horses,  known  by  the  name  of  theitia,  which  are  bred  in  Shetland, 
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and  are  exported  ia  conBider 
eileiuiTe  moon,  which  ate  th 
(oinisbip,  vhere  aheltiei, 
gene,  twine,  goats,  aheep, 
■ml  BitlJe  Zetland  cowa, 
are  turned  out  promli- 
cuooal^,  and  often  in 
number!  which  can  ob- 
tain bat  precarioni  tab- 
aiitenee  from  the  niggard 
vegetation.  There  ia,  in- 
deed, a  right  of  indiri-  ^ 
daal  property  in  all  lliew  , 
animals,  which  ire  brand- 
ed or  tatiooed  by  each 
owner,  with  hi«  own 
peculiar  mark  ;  but  when 
any  pauenger  has  occa- 

aional  me  for  a  pony,  he  never  acrnplee  tn  lay  hold  of  the  firat  which 
he  can  catcli,  puta  on  a  halter,  and  having  riddea  him  aa  far  aa  be  finds 
eonreDienC,  tuina  the  animal  looae  to  find  hL>  way  back  again  m  he  bttt 
can — (or  the  performance  of  which  the  poniea  are  mfficieatly  aagadoua. 
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A  few  mflea  to  the  weit  of  Lcrwicit  are  ths  ruins  of  Scallowaj  Castle, 
■  square  GaElding,  three  storeys  high,  with  ■  ronnd  luirtt  on  the  upper 
portion  of  each  angle.  It  is  entered  by  a  small  doorwif,  anrniouted  bj 
the  HMowiBg  Latin  inecripUoi] ; — 

pATiic:ig>STiWAiDni,On:>illzetZetliniii«CcHnc*,  I.V.R.S.  Cajoi 
Aindimen  muni  est,  Dom.  ills  minebil,  Libilis  e  contra,  li  at  arena 
(writ.     A.D.  i6oo.» 

The  building  itaeU,  bowerer,  is  now  little  better  (ban  a  mare  abell, 
baring  been  dwpoiled  of  moeh  of  its  original  beauty  when  ita  priodpal 


IVeesIonea  wen  foiecil  out  to  supply  jambs  end  lintels  to  the  mansioo 
house  of  Sind  in  17M.  It  waa  erected  in  1600,  by  Patrick,  Eul  of 
Orkney,  a  nobleman  of  infamous  memory  on  account  of  his  iruel  opprea- 
mIdd  of  tbe  Shetland  Ddallen.  On  tlie  mainland  there  are  good  roads  in 
sll  directions,  and  neaily  a  dozen  giga  are  kept  tbr  tbe  nse  of  trsrvllere. 
The  most  interestiog  of  tbcse  roads  is  carried  down  the  long  narrow 
promonlory  which  tenninates,  as  is  well  known  to  the  mariners  who 
navigate  the  atormy  aeas  which  surround  the  Thnle  of  the  ancients,  in  a 
cliff  of  immense  height,  entitled  Sumburgh  Head,  which  prssenta  its 
bare  scalp  and  naked  sides  to  the  weight  of  a  tremendona  snrga,  rorming 
the  extreme  point  of  ths  isle  to  the  south-east.  This  lofty  pramontory 
is  oonalantly  exposed  to  the  current  of  a  stong  and  furious  tide,  which, 
setting  in  between  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Island*,  and  running  with 

*  This  ioicription  i>  uid  Id  bnc  bnn  hmithed  bj  Ifae  cteifTiiiBii  of  North- 
VsTine.  probabl;  in  bittcmcsi  of  hdI.  thoagh  tbe  Esil  saw  aot,  or  sffHittd  sot  to 
•H,lbii  ipiriloaliaiiniiliichitpDiuedapsn  « tjnat who b*d eldtsimed to olab- 
lisl.  hb  kiii(4aiii  in  Itdi  world  ij  raSinf-  the  pe^ls  with  a  nd  <(  Inn.  anl  boMiaf 
thim  uaia  woise  than  EgTptiu  baadsta. 
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roice  only  iDferior  to  IbM  of  the  Peottuid  Finb,  Ukea  iU  otmt  rn«n  the 
heuUBDtl,  and  ia  called  [he  Boost  of  Sumbiirgh  ;  'ooit  being  the  phnue 
usigned  in  Iheie  isles  It>  currente  of  tbii  description.  A  UtLle  tu  the 
weetwarda,  ronnd  (juendal  Bay,  is  Fitful  Heml,  a  «fiid  promonliiry, 
where  a  huge  precipice  links  abrnpllv  down  ou  the  wide  and  tempestuous 
ocean.  The  face  of  the  hfty  cape  a  compowd  of  the  «ofC  and  crumbling 
BtoDe  called  Baud-flag,  which  gradually  becomsa  deoumpoeed,  and  yield* 
10  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  end  is  split  into  Urge  mosMS,  that  bang 
loose  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and,  detached  from  i[  by  the  forj- 
of  ihe  lempesta,  often  descend  witb  great  fury  into  the  veml  abyat 
which  lashes  tiie  foot  of  tbe  rock.  Numbers  of  these  huge  fragrneats  lie 
strewed  beneath  the  rocks  trom  which  they  have  fallen,  and  amongst 
these  the  tide  foams  and  rages  witb  a  fury  peculiar  lo  these  latitude;. 

The  trade  and  exports  of  Shetland  are  much  (he  same  as  those  of 
Orkney.  These  islands  at  one  time  belonged  loti  e  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
but,  in  HG8,  on  the  marriage  of  James  III.  with  the  l-rincesa  Margaret 
of  Denmark,  they  were  given  In  pledge  for  the  payment  of  her  dowry, 
and  have  never  since  been  dbjoined  from  Scotland.  They  were  at  various 
times  bestowed  by  tbe  Crown  on  differeaC  person^  some  of  whom  sub- 
jected the  inhabitaoU  to  great  oppressions.  At  length,  in  ITOT,  James, 
Elarl  of  Morton,  obtained  the  greater  part  of  them  from  the  Ctuwd  in 
mortgage,  which  was  rendered  irredeemable  in  IT4J,  and  in  1786  he  sold 
the  estate  for  £60,000  to  Sir  Lawrence  Uundas,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  Zetland,  tbeir  present  proprietor. 


Altitudes  of  some  of  the  Pbixcipal  Trigonometrical  Stations  in 
Scotland  above  the  Mean  Level  of  the  Ska  at  Liverpool. 
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Page. 

Ben  Sent     .       .        ,        . 

Inremess     .... 

4406 

495 

Ben  Maich  Dhui  . 

Aberdeen      .... 

4202 

881 

Ben  Lawers 

Perth 

8984 

I9&,  28 

Mamsoul 

Inverness      .... 

sees 

628 

Stofainian 

Perth 

8813 

196 

Ben  Anler 

luveruess      .... 

8766 

272 

Ben  Feskineth 

Perth 

8621 

196 

Olaahmeal 

Forfar,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen 

8614 

Ben  Oooran  . 

Inverness      .... 

8608 

Ben  Wyvia    . 

Cromarty       .... 

8416 

623 

Ben  More,  Assynt 

Sutherland    .... 

8236 

546 

Beu  Lomond 

Dumbarton   .... 

8192 

S29 

Ben  Sctian    . 

Inverness      .... 

8188 

Ben  More,  Man    . 

Argjle 

8178 

462 

Ben  CUbrigg 

Sntherland    .       .       .       . 

3166 

564 

Ben  Hope 
Konn  Bnein  . 

Sutherland    .        .        .        . 

8039 

663 

Sutherland    .        .        .        . 

2979 

661 

Goat  Fell       . 

Arran 

2877 

419 

Ben  Hie 

Sntherland    .        .        .        . 

2862 

Canisp    . 

Sutherland    .        .        .       . 

2780 

548 

Merrick 

Kirkcudbright 

2764 

Broadlaw 

Peebles 

2761 

897 

Hart  Fell 

Dumfries       .        .        .        . 

2641 

897 

Cranstachie   . 

Sutherland    .        .        .        . 

2629 

Cleishani 

Inverness      .        .        .        . 

2623 

Arkle             .       . 

Sutherland    .... 

2678 

Jnra,  North  Pap    . 

Arpyle 

Forfar  and  Kincardine 

2666 

428 

Mount  Battock 

2667 

CoiTThalibie  . 

Banff 

2666 

SabbailMor  .       . 

Sutherland    .        .        .        . 

2649 

Glaaven 

Sutherland    .... 

2643 

651 

BenSpenne   . 

Sutherland    .... 

2636 

6S1 

Ben  Loyal 

Sutherland    .... 

2605 

55S 

Coulter  FeU   . 

Peebles          .        .        .        . 

2460 

Ben  Mor  Coig 

Ross 

2485 

I>unrig 
SuilVein 

Selkirk         .... 

2436 

Sutherland    .... 

2396 

660 

Ben  Vena,  South  . 

Penh 

2388 

228 

Ben  Ledi 

Perth 

2881 

203 

Stack      . 

Sutherland    .... 

2864 

661 

BenClengh    . 

Clackmannan 

2368 

189 

Storr.  Isle  of  Skye 

Invem'ss      .       .       .       . 

2344 

476 

Ben  Amin 

Sutherlund    .... 

2382 

Windlestraw  Lkw  . 

Selkirk         .... 

2162 

Scarabin 

Caithness      .... 

2064 

Donrich 

Peebles          .... 

2041 

Ben  More,  South  Uiah 

Inverness      .... 

2036 

Wisp  UiU       .       . 

Duntfnes  and  Boxbnrgh 

1961 

Camethy  Cairn 

Edinburgh    .... 
Kirkcudbright 

1884 

Criffell    . 

1867 

896 

Lanuner  Law 

Haddington  .... 

1728 

West  Lomond 

l-Hfe 

1727 

Ben  Horn 

Sutherland 

1708 

M'Leod's  Table,  South 

Inverness      .... 

1699 

Wart  Hill,  Hoy      . 

Orkney  Islands    . 

1672 

560 

Faahven 

Sutherland    .... 

1406 

Arthur's  Seat 

Edinburgh    .... 

823 

69 
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Abbey  Cbart-boase,  Ediubargh,  68. 

Abbey  Craig,  188. 

Abbotsford,  125. 

Abercaimey,  203. 

Abercbalder,  498. 

Aberdeen,  809. 

Aberdeenabire,  divisions  of^  316. 

Aberdour,  166. 

Aberfeldy,  S75.     ' 

Aberfoyle,  212. 

Abergeldie  Castle,  334;  Forest,  329. 

Abernetbr,  240. 

AberuchiQ  HiUa,  286 ;  Castle,  287. 

Aboyne  Castle,  820. 

Achadelew,  494. 

Acham  WaterfUl,  S80. 

Acblyne  Hoose.  283. 

Achoacarry ,  496. 

Achrdsfdll,  551. 

AckergiU  CasUe,  541. 

Add  Kver,  427. 

Adder  River,  4. 

Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  69. 

Agriculture  of  Scotland,  9. 

Aigns,  526. 

Ailsa  Craig.  387. 

Aird,  533  ;  District,  530. 

Aird  Point,  479. 

Airth  Castle,  167. 

Airthrey,  197. 

Airthrey  Castle.  198. 

Airthrey  Well<  197. 

Albacini  Collection,  33. 

Aidie  Castle,  193. 

Alexander  II.,  burial-place  of,  131. 

Alexander  III.,  death  of,  305. 

Ale  Water,  1S7. 

Alford,  319. 

Altan  Water.  118 1  Vale,  131 ;  River,  198. 


Allans,  The.  416. 

Allanton,  359. 

Allcrly,  123. 

Alloa.  167. 

AUowav  Kirk,  376. 

Alniona  Biver,  103. 

Alness,  532. 

Alt  Girneg,  264. 

Altnafedh,  237. 

Altyre,  613. 

Alva  Bouse  and  Village,  189. 

Alva's  Web,  189. 

Amhaim  Kiver,  473. 

Ample  River,  285. 

Amnlree,  275. 

Ancrum  Moor,  136;  Battle  of,  136. 

Ancrum  Village,  137. 

An  Diolaid,  4.S3. 

Angus,  Braes  of,  331. 

Animal  Kingdom  (Scotland),  9. 

Annan,  24. 

An't'eas  Cascade,  266. 

Anstrutber,  807. 

Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh,  84. 

Antoninus'  Wall,  410. 

Anwoth  Church,  404. 

Applecross,  483,  485,  624. 

Aray  River,  433. 

Arbroath,  397. 

Ardchattan  House  end  Priory,  439. 

Ardconaig  Church,  282. 

Ardentinny,  430. 

Ardgarten  House,  431. 

Adgay  Ion,  532. 

Arugowan,  416. 

Ardhonncl,  486. 

Ardhullary  House,  306. 

Ardincaple  Castle,  413. 

ArdkiDglass,  431. 
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Ardlamont,  436. 

Ardmeaaach,  618. 

Ardmore  House,  413. 

Aidnamurchan  lUlls,J46;  Point,  447. 

Ardoch  Water,  199;  House  and  Boman 

Camp,  298. 
Ardriahaig.  427. 
Ardross,  532. 
Ardrossan,  870. 
Ardtornish  Castle,  446. 
Ardvoirlich,  286. 
Ardvreck  Castle.  549. 
Ardvrecknish,  236. 
Argyle's  Bowling  Green.  432. 
Ar^yle's  Lodging,  183. 
Ansaig,  464.  ^ 

Arkaig  Bay,  496. 
ArmHdalc  Castle,  Skye,  464. 
Arnisdale.  464. 
Amiston  House,  114. 
Aroe  Castle,  446. 
Ariun,  417 ;  Geology  of,  421. 
Arroquhar,  431. 
Arthur's  Seat,  69. 
Ascog,  426. 
Ashestiel,  166. 
Ashton,  415. 

Assembly  Hall,  Edinborgh,  48. 
A.ssynt  (ile'D,  548. 
Atlielstaneford,  111. 
AtJiole,  Deer  Forest  of,  195. 
Atholl,  Duke  of,  his  grounds,  268. 
Atholl  House,  266. 
AthoU  Sow.  602. 
Auchenmalg  Bay,  406. 
Auchlincas,  397. 
Auchindarroch,  427. 
Auchiutoul  Inn,  540. 
Anchnananlt  Inn,  523. 
Auchnashcen,  623. 
Auchterarder,  293. 
Auchtereaven,  257. 
AnchweU  Castle,  804. 
Auldearn,  612. 
Auldgratt  Bum,  532. 
Auldwark  Castle.  148. 
Aultnacaillich,  568. 
Aultnaharra  Inn,  664. 
Avich  Stream,  437. 
Aviemore.  604. 
Aroch.  519. 
ATondale  Castle,  369. 
ATondhu,  212. 
Aron  River,  318. 
Awe,  Pass  and  Hirer,  439. 
Ayr,  872. 
Aytoun  House,  16. 

Bach,  447. 

Badcnoch,  603 ;  Boar,  602;  Forest,  829. 

BaigUe,  Wicks  of,  851. 

Baillie's,  Joanna,  birthplace,  300. 

Baird's  ObeUsk,  287. 


Bairston  Braea  and  Bay,  562. 

Balcony  House,  bS2. 

Baldoon  Castle,  406. 

Baleid,  261. 

Balfour  House,  320 

Balfrax,  275. 

Balfron,  233. 

Balgavie's  House  and  Lodi,  896. 

Balgay  Hill,  S46. 

Balgie,  Bridge  of,  274. 

Balgowan,  $92. 

Balgownie  Brig.  816. 

Ballachulish,  458. 

Ballangeich,  179. 

Bal  ater,  321. 

Bal  atrich  yarm-home,  333. 

Ballechin,  274. 

Ballcdmund,  S6a 

Balloch,  232. 

Bal  och-bowie  Porest,  829. 

B»l  ochmyle,  Braes  of,  382. 

Ballogic  House,  820. 

Balmacsen,  601. 

Balmacarra,  466,  482. 

Balmakewan,  300. 

Balmoral  Castle,  826. 

Balnagown  Water,  633. 

Balnaguard  Inn,  374. 

Balnauuay,  429. 

Balnakiel,  551. 

Balnakeilly,  263. 

Balquhiddcr,  207. 

Balwearie.  306. 

Banachar  Castle,  331. 

Banchory,  House  of,  816. 

Banchonr,  Upper,  318. 

Banff,  618. 

Rankfoot,  357. 

Bankton  House,  22 ;  109. 

Bannavie.  266 ;  491. 

Bannockbum,  175 ;  Battle  of^  185. 

Barholme,  404. 

Barmekync  of  Echt,  817. 

Bambouvle  Castle,  102. 

Bamcluith,  869. 

BamhiU's  Bed,  148. 

Bamton  House,  102. 

Barnwell,  375. 

Barone  Hill,  426. 

Barr  Castle,  370;  House,  370. 

Baria,  489. 

Barrisdale^  464. 

Barskimmiiig  House,  883. 

Bass  Kock,  112. 

Bawkic  Bay,  483. 

Beal,16. 

Beal-ach*nam-6o,  223. 

Beal-an-Duine,  220. 

Beattock,  397. 

Beaufort  Castle,  631. 

Bcauly  River.  626;  Pirth,  619;  Tfllage 

and  Priory,  681. 
Beith,870. 
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Belhaven.  21. 
Bell,  Henry.  342. 
Bell,  Henry.  Moniunent  of,  410. 
Jiell  Rock,  808. 
Belladnun,  531. 
Belleville,  608. 
Belmadutby,  619. 
Belmont  House,  294. 
Bemerside  Hill,  132;  Tower  and  Man- 
sion, 183. 
Benaiig  Castle,  612. 
Benbecala,  439. 
Ben-An,  221 ;  331. 
-€i-BhTaine,  636. 
-a-Bour(C327i  331. 

Arthur,  431. 

Atow,  528. 

AnlcT,  272. 

•Hn-Tslielicli,  433. 

Avon,  3. 

Bhain,  624. 

Bheula,  433. 

Blaven,  bkye,  467. 

Cleuch,  I8V;  195. 

Clibriek,  654. 

Cruachan,  437;  Ascent,  439. 

Crachan,  430. 

Dearg,  267. 

Donicb,433. 

Each,  485. 

ev-achart,  526. 

Feach,  498. 

Feskineth,  196. 

Ghoii,  419. 

-haish,  421. 

Lawers.  196;  282. 

Ledi,  203. 

Lochan,  433. 

Lomond,  229. 

lioyal,  553. 

More  (Perthshire),  195;  Ben  More 
(Mull),  463;  Sutherland.  548. 

-muich-dhul,  'iSl ;  Ascent  of,  333. 

-na-Caleach,  467. 

Nevis,  495. 

rinnes,  516. 

8creel,  464. 

Sleoch,  484. 

Spenue,  531. 

Teagh,  501. 

-vearan,  431. 

venue.  223. 

Voirlicli,  285. 

Vracky.  263. 

Wyvis,  522. 

.y-Gloe,  268.  838. 
Bercfconium,  440. 
Bernera,  466. 
BerridalCr  640. 
Berwick.  North  112. 
Bcrwick-on-Tweed,  15. 
Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Grav,  Story  of,  255. 
Bettyhiil  of  Farr,  554. 


Biel,  21. 
Bighouse,  654. 
Biiiram's  Corse,  401. 
Birkhall  Forest,  S29.    * 
Birkhill,  899. 

Bimam  HiU  and  Wood,  257. 
fiinrou  Hill,  286. 
Birsay,  558. 
Birse,  Church  of,  320. 
Blabheln,  468. 

Black,  Dr.,  burial-place  of,  76. 
Black  Cart  River,  369. 
Blackford  HiU,  98;  sUtion,  293. 
Black  Forest  of  Rannoch,  271. 
BlackhaU.  319. 
Black  Isle,  509,  518. 
Blackmill  Bay,  429. 
Black  Mount,  Deer-forest  of,  236. 
Blackness  Castle,  104. 
Black  River,  212. 
Black  Stone  of  Odin,  660. 
Blackwater,  622. 
Blackwateifoot  420. 
Blackwood,  393. 
Bladenoch,  405. 

Blair,  Dr.  Hush,  burial-place  of,  75. 
Blair.AthoIl,  065. 
Blair  Castle,  167. 
BlHir-Drummond  House,  197. 
Blai^owrie,  261. 
Blair  Hill,  192. 
Blairlogie,  189. 
Blair's  College,  317. 
Blantyrc,  855. 
Blaven,  4G7. 
Bloody  Folds,  the.  186. 
Blythawood  Hoiise,  410. 
Bout  Cave,  Staffa,  450. 
Boddom  Castle,  555. 
Bodsbcck,  398. 
BogofGiifht,  516. 
Boele's  Brae,  387. 
Boldside  Village,  126. 
Bona  Ferry,  501. 
Bouar  Bridge,  529. 
Bolljcdward,  137. 
Ronnington  House,  3C^. 
Bonninjjton  Linn,  365. 
Bonnytoii  Hill,  298. 
Borcraig,  481. 
Bore  Stone,  186. 
Borough  Moor,  98. 
Borrnwstounness,  166. 
Borthwick  Castle,  115. 
Borthwick  Water,  146. 
BosweU's,  Jami'S,  House,  48. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  87;  Glas- 
gow, 353. 
Bothwell  Bnnk,  362 ;  Village,  860. 
Bothwell  Bridge  and  Battle,  359. 
Bothweil  Castle,  362. 
Bower  House,  21. 
BowhUl,  117. 143. 
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Bowling,  410.' 

Braan,  Biver  and  Falls  of,  960. 

Bracklinn,  Valla  of,  204. 

BradcaU,  550.      * 

Braeheads,  1S4.  i 

Braemar  Castle,  S28 ;  Castleton  of,  328. 

Braemore,  528. 

Brae-riach,  381 ;  Ascent,  834.  j 

Brahan  Castle,  52S.  ! 

Braid  HenniUge,  98. 

Braid  Hills,  99. 

Brander  Rocks,  439. 

Branksome  Tower,  143. 

Brechin,  298. 

Brcssay  Island  and  Sound,  604. 

Briarachan,  263. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  197. 

Bridge  of  Earn,  198. 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  346. 

Bridgend,  117. 

BriggofTurk.2l8. 

Brig  o'  BalKOwnie,  816. 

Brisbane  Hous^,  416. 

Broadford,  Skye,  464,  407. 

Broadlaw,  397. 

Brochel  Castle,  474. 

Brodick,  416. 

Broisgar  Bridge,  560. 

Broomhall,  104. 

Broomielaw,  Glasgow,  847. 

Broomlcy,  299. 

Brora,  5S9. 

Brou){ham,  Lord,  House  in  which  he  was 
bom,  85. 

Broughty  Ferry,  808. 

Browulee,  363. 

Brownie  of  Bodsbcck,  Scene  of  the,  399. 

Broxmouth  Park,  19. 

Bruar,  Falls  of,  266. 

Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  Traveller's  Resi- 
dence. 167. 

Bruce,  Robert,  burial-place  of  his  heart, 
121 ;  discovery  of  his  tomb,  106 ;  sword 
and  helmet,  167. 

Bmch-na-Fraj,  472. 

Bruntsfield  Links,  79. 

Buachaille  F.tive,  270. 

Buachaille  Rock,  448. 

Buchun,  BullcTS  of,  555. 

Buchanan,  George,  burial-place  of,  75. 

Buchanness,  655. 

Buclianty,  966. 

Buchlyne,  233. 

Buckhaven,  306. 

Buck  Inch,  231. 

Bnllers  of  Buchan,  555. 

Bnnawe,  489. 

Bunchrew,  630. 

Bur^head,  616. 

Burgie  Castle,  616. 

Burleigh  Castle^  198. 

Bum/llie,  304. 

Bnmmouth,  16. 


Ram  of  the  Vat,  322. 

Bums'  Monument,  and  Statue,  Edin- 
burgh, 38 ;  near  Ayr,  878 ;  Dumfriea, 
890;  birth-place,  875;  house  wliere  he 
died,  390. 

Bum  side  Hill,  296. 

Burra,  658. 

Burray,  562. 

Burntisland,  87,  S38. 

Bute,  Island  of,  425 ;  Kylea  of,  426. 

Button  >>8s.  308. 

Bntuiich  Castle,  232. 

Caaf  Water,  370. 

Caddon  Water,  165. 

Cadzow  Castle,  868. 

Caerlaverock  Castle,  896. 

Caime-na-caillich,  422. 

Cairn-an-gour,  838. 

Coiro-a-ouheen,  328. 

Cairnbank  House,  302. 

Cairabann,  4S7. 

Caimbathy,  319. 

Cairadow  Inn,  431. 

Caim  Gower,  195. 

Cairngorm  Mountain,  381;    Ajscent  of, 

334;  Stones,  327. 
Cairngorm  of  Dcrrv,  884. 
Cairn  o'  Mont  319. 
Cairnsmuir,  403. 
Caim-toul,  331. 
Caithness-shire,  540. 
Calder  Water,  35». 
Caiderwood  Castle,  859. 
Caledonian  Canal,  490. 
Caledonian  Forest,  868. 
Callander,  202. 
Callander  House,  174. 
Callanish  Temple,  487. 
Cally,  404. 

Calrossie  Woods,  538. 
Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  86. 
Camasunary,  469. 
Cambusdoon,  376. 
Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  168. 
Cambuslang,  356. 
Cambusmore,  201. 
Cambusnethan,  868. 
Cambus  Wallace,  201 . 
Campbell  (Castle),  190. 
Campbelton  Village,  610. 
Campsaile  Bay,  414. 
Campsie  Hills.  339. 
Campsie  Linn,  257. 
Canals  in  Scotland,  11. 
Canmore's  Tower,  Dunfermline,  104. 
Cannisp,  548. 

Canongate,  Edinburgh,  68. 
Canongate  Jail,  69. 
Cantire.  Mull  of.  426. 
Cape  W^rath.  652. 
Carberry  Hill,  109. 
Careary  Hill,  898. 
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CBTcbonzie,  216. 

Cardoness,  404. 

Cardrona,  164. 

GardroBS,  213. 

Cardraas  Castle,  411. 

Carfin,  869. 

Can:ill,294. 

Carfiam,  157. 

Carlenrig  Chuchyard,  146. 

Oarlingwark  Loch,  403. 

Carlisle,  28. 

Carlops,  101. 

CarnesB,  558. 

Garr  Bridge,  604. 

Carr  Rock,  807. 

Carrick  Castle,  432 ;  UiUs,  877. 

Carriden  House,  166. 

Carrol  Bock,  639. 

Carron  Water,  166. 

Carron  Iron  Works,  174. 

Carse  HUIs,  296. 

CarseofGowrie,  240. 

Carterhffogh,  148. 

CartIandC&an,866. 

Carts,  The,  410. 

Caruban  Castle,  274. 

Caslie  Biyer,  548. 

Castle  Campbell,  190. 

Douglas,  402. 

Down  Beay,  554. 

Dyke,  889. 

GiUean,  466. 

Gordon,  516. 

Huntly,  245. 

Kennedy,  407. 

Leod,  622. 

Lyon,  246. 

Menries,  276. 

Milk,  348. 

Moil,  Skye,  466. 

Moy,  506. 

Oguvie,  293. 

o'  Montgomery,  879. 

Rnthven,  266. 

Semple  and  Loch,  870. 

Tyrim,  468. 

Ifrquhart,  500. 

Varrick,  553. 
Castlehill,  607,  543. 
Castleton  of  Braemar,  828. 
Catcol,  Glen  of,  421. 
Caterthuns,  Forts  of  the,  308. 
Cathkin  Hill,  848. 
CatraiJ,  The,  117. 
Catrine  VUlage,  888. 
Cauldron  Linn,  192. 
Causewayhead,  188. 
Carers,  148. 
Cawdor  Castle,  611. 
Cellardyke,  807. 
Cliapdhope,  399. 
Chalmadel.  419. 
Charity  Workhouse,  Edinburgh,  76. 


Charles  I.'s  birth-place,  104. 
Charles  II.,  statue  of,  61. 
Charleston,  104. 
Charleston  of  Aboytie,  JS20. 
Charlton  House,  800. 
Chatelherault,  368. 
Cheann-a-Lodi,  478. 
Chesthill,  274. 
Chesters,  187. 
Cheviot  Hills,  8. 
ChiefBwood,  124. 
Chipper  Fillan,  406. 
Cbisholm's  Pass,  627. 
Clach-na-bein,  318. 
Clach-na-Cudden,  506. 
Clachnahorry,  530. 
Clackmannan,  167. 
Cladich,  486. 

Clam-shell  Cave,  Staffa,  448. 
Clar  Incb,  232. 
Clathick,  287. 
Clava  Plain,  610. 
CleKhom,  368. 
Cleland,  359. 
Clerkinton,  22. 
Clett  Rock,  544. 
Climate  of  Scotland,  8. 
Cloch  Li^hthouse^  416. 
Clocksbnggs  Station,  296. 
aosebum  Ilall,  393. 
Clouston  Bridge,  660. 
Clovenfords,  166. 
Cluden  River,  391. 
Cluny,  261;  Castle,  261. 
Cluny*B  Charter-chcst,  828. 
Clyde,  Falls  of,  365;  River,  409. 
Cnocan  Burn,  419. 
Coalbams  Pier,  226.  • 
Coalstoun,  111. 
Cobbler,  The,  431. 
Cochranemill  Station,  369. 
Cockaimey,  166. 
Cockburnspath,  18. 
Coigach,  528. 
Coil,  Island  of,  462. 
Coilantogle  Ford,  216. 
Coilsfield  House,  379. 
CoUtie,  500. 
Coirchaorach,  2.33. 
Coir-nan-Uriskin,  223. 
Colbrandspath,  18. 
Coldingbam,  16. 
Goldon,  193. 
Coldstream,  158. 
Cole's  Castle,  639. 
Colessie,  240. 

Coliuton  Tillage  and  House,  99. 
CoU.  447. 

Colonel's  Bed,  880. 
Colonsay,  448. 
Coltness,  859. 
Colzean  Castle,  884. 
Colzean  Coves,  385. 
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Commerce  of  Scotland,  10. 

Communicfltion,  Internal,  of  Scotland,  10. 

CompaM  Hill,  440. 

Ck>mp8tone  Castle,  402. 

Comrie,  287. 

Cona  Stream,  461. 

CoQchar  Stream,  648. 

Coney  Hill,  197. 

Connel  Ferry,  440. 

Conon.  The,  531. 

Constitution  of  Scotland,  IS. 

Contin,  522 ;  Tower,  616. 

Copinsha,  558. 

Cora  Castle,  366. 

Cora  Linn,  366. 

Coran  Ferry,  491. 

CbrbT  Castle,  23. 

Coreuouse,  3(>6. 

Corgarff  Tower,  327. 

Cormorant's  Cave,  StafTa,  450l 

Cornhill,  158. 

Cornniarkct,  Edinburgh,  48. 

Corpacli,  492. 

Corribuie,  282. 

Corriclue,  Battle-field  of,  318. 

Corriemulzie,  Falls  of,  .330. 

Corrivrcekan,  428. 

Corry  Farm  House,  439. 

Corrvarick,  503. 

Corse- RiiT,  123. 

Corstorpliinc,  168. 

Corvbrough  House,  606. 

Coshieville  Inn,  273. 

Coul,  522. 

Coulbeg,  548. 

Council  Chambers,  Edinburgh,  54. 

County  Hall,  Edinburgb,  54. 

Courthill,  52  k 

Courts  of  Law,  Edinburgh,  62. 

Cove,  430. 

CovenantPrs,    their   defeat    at    Eallion 

Green,  100. 
Cowal,  423. 

Cowau's  Hospital,  Stirling,  182. 
Cowden,  192. 
Cowdenbeath,  192. 
Cowdenkuowt's,  132. 
Cow-jrask,  2^*8. 

Cowie  House  and  Stream,  302. 
Covle  Uivulft,  3b0. 
Coylton,  380. 
Craig-an-Gowan,  326. 
Craig-an-phitich.  498. 
Crmg-Cluuy,  328. 
Craigcrook)  1(>2. 
Craig  Dbu,  C03. 
Craig  EUachie,  504. 
Craiyrdlnehie  Village,  516. 
Craigcndarroch,  322. 
Craig  fortb,  196. 
Craighall,  262. 
Craigiebum  House,  397. 
Craigiehail  Bridge,  102. 


Craigielands,  397. 

Craigleiih,  189. 

Craigleith  Qoarrv,  102. 

Craigmillar  Caatle,  97. 

Craigness,  526. 

Craignethan  Castle,  364. 

Craigo,  800. 

Craigoish  Point,  428. 

Craig  Phadric,  508. 

Craigvinean,  258, 

Craig-y-Barns,  2S8. 

Craig  Vouzie,  .324. 

Crail,  307. 

Crailing,  137. 

Cramond,  102. 

Crask  of  A.igas,  .^26. 

Crathes  Cnstlc,  318. 

Crathie,  325. 

Crawford  Priory,  240. 

Crcag-na-feilc,  479. 

Cree  River,  405. 

Creetown,  404. 

Crinnlaricli,  235. 

Ciichton  Castle,  115. 

Crickope  linn,  393. 

Crieff,  287. 

Criffel,  396. 

Crinan  Canal,  427;  Village,  428. 

Croftinloan.  2G3. 

Cromar,  .321. 

Cromarly,  520;  Firth,  518;  House,  520. 

Crumbie  Point  and  Uoujte,  166. 

Cromlech,  The,  359. 

Cromwell's  Fort,  508. 

Crookaton  Castle,  308. 

Crook  9ton(%  19C. 

Cross  of  Edinburgh,  55  ;  Glasgow,  S4f . 

Crosslee,  116. 

Crossmount,  271. 

Criiarh  Rannoch,  S.37. 

Crudcn  Bav,  055. 

CnuTgleton  Castle.  404. 

Cruik,  Brulee  of,  303. 

Cruiket  Stone,  359. 

Cuan  Sound.  429. 

Cuchullin  Hills,  Skye,  4C9. 

Ciilblecn,  :^32. 

Culhom,4n7. 

Cullen  House,  516. 
Cullodcn  House,  510, 
Culloden  Moor,  509. 
Culross,  16G. 

Culter  Bum,  and  Churches,  817. 
Cultoquhcv,  292, 
Cumbray  Ishinds,  416,  417. 
Cupar-Angus,  294. 

Pairsic  Castle,  241. 
Daisy  Bank,  662. 
Dalavicliside,  4-37. 
Dalchonzie,  287. 
Ihilcross  Castle,  510. 
Dalgetty  Church,  166. 
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DalcuiBe.  868. 

DalhoQsie  Castle,  9S. 

DBlkeith,  96. 

Dalkeith  Palace,  96. 

DalmiiJl^,  438. 

Dalmellinrton,  878. 

Dalmeny  Park,  lOS.  , 

Dalnaeai^och  Inn,  502. 

Dairy,  2.J5.  87a 

Dalaerf,  863. 

Dalswinton,  891. 

Dalwhinnie.  60S. 

Dalziel,  859. 

Damvat  Hill,  189. 

Darlmvaroch,  286. 

Darnick  Village,  135. 

Darngaiter  Castle,  369. 

Daviot  Castle  and  House,  606. 

Dean  Bridge,  Kdinburgh,  82. 

Dean  Castle,  870. 

Deanston  Cotton  Works,  200. 

Dechmont  Hill,  355. 

Dee.  Rirer,  816 ;  source  of,  384 ;  linn  of. 

268,  8S0. 
Dee,  River.  Dnnifries,  402. 
Deer  and  Deer  Stalking,  336. 
Deer  Forest  of  Blackmonnt.  236 :  Castle. 

ton,  329. 
DeiPs  Beef-tnb,  397. 
Den,  The,  2(36. 
Denliobu  Village,  143. 
Derhdarroch,  iHe. 
Desswood  Mouse,  319. 
Dereroii,  518. 
Devil's  Cauldron,  287. 
Devil's  Mill,  192. 
Devil's  Staircase,  237. 
Devon,  River.  19G ;  Vale,  168. 
Dhu.  Loch,  824 
Din/wall,  531. 
Dinnet,  ttuir  of,  820. 
Dine  More,  528. 
Dirleton,lll. 
Divach,  Falls  of,  601. 
Dob's  Linn,  899. 
Dochart,  The,  235 ;  Vale  of,  282. 
Dochfour  Houae,  601. 
Dollar,  190. 

Dolphington  Village,  109. 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  78. 
Donavourd,  263. 
Donnibristle,  102. 
Donn,  Rob,  Monument  of,  662. 
Don,  River,  316 ;  Brig,  316. 
Doocote  Stream,  372. 
Doon,  Old  and  New  Bridges,  877  ;  River 

and  Loch,  878. 
Domie,  466. 

Dornoch  l-lrth,  533 ;  Town,  636. 
Douglas*    Murder   of   Ramsay  of  Dal- 

housie,  121. 
Donne  Village,  198;  Castle,  199;  Lodge, 

201. 


Dowally,  268. 
Draphane  Castle,  864. 
Dreghom.  99. 
Drem.  22,  III. 
Drhuim,  626. 
Drimnin  House,  446b 
Dronach  Haugh,  256. 
Druidical  Remains,  Arraii,  490;  Inver- 
ness, 610;  Bute,  426  ;  Lewis,  487. 
Drumdog,  Scene  of  the  BatUe  <  869. 
Drumfin  Castle,  447. 
Drumhain,  472. 
Drum  House,  317. 
Drumidoon,  490. 
DrumiMurig  Castle,  893. 
Drumiitnie,  800. 
Drnmmond  Castle,  288. 
Drummond  Hill,  278. 
Drummore.  407. 
Drumnadiochet,  601. 
Drumouchter  Pass,  609. 
Drybuigh  Abbey.  184. 
Drygrange  House,  133. 
Drybope  Tower,  401. 
Drymen,  233. 
Duurt  Castle,  446. 
Dubton  House,  299. 
Duchray  River,  212. 
Duddingatone,  70. 
Duff  House,  518. 
DnU  ViUnge,  278. 
Dulnain  Water,  504. 
Dulsie  Bridge,  612. 
Dumbarton.  410. 
Dumcrielf.  897. 
Dumfries.  889. 
Dun  Alister.  27a 
Dun  House,  299. 
Dunnagoil,  425. 
Dunbnr,  19. 
Dunbarrow  Hill,  296. 
Dunblane,  198. 
Duncan  HUl.  474. 
Duncansby  Head,  642,  666. 
Duncritnan,  217. 
Dnncreich  Fort,  535. 
Dnndas,  Lord  Chief  Banm,  statue  of,  64. 
Dundas  Castle,  102. 
Dundee,  246 ;  Law,  2M. 
Dundee,  Viscount,  Sword  of,  606. 
Dundifraw  Castle,  431. 
Dundonald,  628 ;  Castle,  371. 
Dun  Domadilia,  553. 
Dundrennan  Abbey,  402. 
Dunemarle,  167- 
DuufsUandy,  S63. 
Dunfermline,  104^ 
Dun  (lUan,  286. 
Dunfion  HiU.  231. 
Dunglas  House,  16. 
DunglasB  Point  and  Castle,  410. 
Dun  House.  299. 
Duiicrub,  293. 
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Danira,88& 

Donmore  House,  167> 

Dnunagoil  425. 

I>annilaer  Home,  306. 

Dunning,  298. 

Dnnniquoich  Hill,  4SS. 

Dunkeld.  S58. 

Dnnkeldf  Little,  261. 

Dunmore,  287. 

Dunnet  Head,  &44. 

Dunnichen  Hill,  296. 

DunnotUr  Castle,  801 ;  Woods,  SOa 

Dnnolly  Castle,  442;  Island,  491. 

Dunoon,  428. 

Dunrasj^t,  406. 

Dunrooin  Castle,  686. 

Duiisapie  Loch.  70. 

Dnnskey,  407. 

Dunsinnane  BiU,  196. 

Dunstaffnage  Castle,  443. 

Dunttoon  Castle,  428. 

Dnntulm  Castle,  Skye,  480. 

Dunure  Castle,  383. 

DunTcgan  Castle,  480;  Woods,  464. 

Duppbn  Castle,  261. 

Dune,  Gleu  of,  241. 

Durie  House,  806. 

Durin,  563. 

Durness,  661. 

Dnrris  House,  818. 

Dwarfie  Stone,  560. 

Dysart,  806. 

Earlsferry,  306. 

Earlshall  Castle,  241. 

Earl's  Isle,  209. 

Earlstoun,  182. 

Earn.  Bridge  of,  193. 

Earn.  Biver,  286. 

East  Keuk  of  Fife.  807. 

Easter  House,  414. 

Easter  Wemyss,  806. 

Eathie,  620. 

Ecford,  166. 

Echaig,  The,  422. 

Eddlestone  Water,  161. 

Eddenchalda,  649. 

Edderacliylis,  660. 

Eden,  28. 

Eden  River,  241. 

Edinaniple,  286. 

Edinburgh,  26 ;  its  EnTirons,  89. 

Edinburch  Custle,  39. 

Eduam  House,  166. 

Edradour  Bum,  268. 

Edzell  Vfllage  and  Cast!e,  308. 

Eeis-na-Bearradh,  419. 

Eglintoun  Castle,  37a 

e4.  *83. 

Eiten  Donan  CasUe,  466. 
Eaan  Vhoa,  S28. 
Eilkngheirriff,  426. 
Sfldon  Hdl,  162. 


Eildon  Hflls,  128. 

Elcho  Castle,  246. 

Elderslie,  369,  409. 

Elgin,  615. 

£1^1,  468. 

Khbank  Tower,  165.    • 

EUe,  306. 

Ellen's  Isle,  222. 

ElUsland,  891. 

Kliiston  Tower,  370. 

Elwand  Water,  131. 

Ennerick,  The,  500. 

Erchless.  626. 

Ercildoun,  132. 

Ericbt,  261. 

Eriaka,  457. 

Errol,  ^45. 

Erskine  House,  410. 

Eskadale,  626. 

Esk  Kiver,  96. 

Ettcrick  Bay.  426. 

Kttrick  Bay,  425. 

Ettrick  Forest.  401 ;  Yale,  160. 

Fttrick-brig-end.  150. 

Ettrick  Pen,  397. 

Kttrick  Shepherd,  The,  his  Birth-pkee, 

151. 
Evan 'own,  632. 
Ewe,  Biver,  485. 
Eyemoutb,  16. 
Eye,  Kiver,  16. 

Faile,  the,  379. 

Fairholm.  369. 

FMirlie  VUluge,  416. 

Faimalee,  165. 

Fairy  Dean.  131. 

Falkirk,  173. 

Falkland  Palace  and  Castle,  288. 

Falloch.  the,  235. 

Fare,  Hill  of.  818. 

FameU  Cliurch  and  Manse,  298. 

Famess,  513. 

Karont  Head,  661. 

Farragon,  270. 

Farrer,  526. 

Fascrinich,  528. 

Faskadle,  462. 

FaskaUy  Ford.  269. 

Faskally  House,  264. 

Fasnakvle,  527. 

Fas'que,  800. 

Fast  Castle,  16. 

Feam  Church,  684. 

Fender,  Fails  nf,  266. 

Fendom,  the,  534. 

Fernieliirst  Castle,  143. 

Fern  Tower,  292. 

Ferrindonald.  682. 

Fettercaim,  800. 

Fetteresso,  800. 

Feugh,  the,  816. 

FewHoiui^866. 
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Fiddes  Cattle,  SOO. 

Fiery  CroM,  906. 

flllaii.  the.  286. 

Findhorn  Rirer,  606 ;  Henmry,  614. 

yindon,  803. 

llngal's  Cave,  Staffa,  448  i   Bill,  281; 

Grave,  288. 
FiniraBlc  Castle,  246. 
Fiularig  Caatle,  288. 
rinlayston,  411. 
tinnan,  902. 
Firth.  658. 

Fisheries  of  Scotland,  9. 
>1shemiw,  108. 
Fish- wives  of  Newhaven,  87. 
FitAal  Head,  668. 
Fladda,  447. 
Flanders  Moss,  IM. 
Fleet,  the,  404. 
l^lodda  Island,  476. 
Floods  of  Moravshire,  606. 
Floors  Palace,  157. 
Flotta  IslHnd,  663. 
Flowerdnle,  488. 
Fly  Bridge,  1S3. 
Fochabers,  516. 
Foin  Khein.  528. 
Fonn  Bhein,  661. 
Forbes  of  Colloden,  Statoe  of,  63. 
Fordel,  188. 
Forduun,  SOO. 
Forest,  the,  148. 
Forfar,  296. 
Forgaudenny,  294. 
Fometh,  261. 
Forres,  612. 
Forsinard,  646. 
Forss,  661. 
Fort-Angnstos,  498 
Forteviot,298. 
Fort-George,  610. 
Forth,  UiOcs  of,  168. 
Fortingall,  273. 
Fort-Lodge,  276. 
Fortroee,  619. 
Fort-William,  491. 
Foes,  Ford  of.  268. 
Foolshiels,  148. 

Foyers  House,  River,  and  Falls,  499. 
Tnodi  Elan,  486. 
Fraserbnrgb,  666. 
Freeborn  Inn,  606. 
liar's  Carae,  891 ;  Well,  874. 
Friockheim.  297. 
Fnllarton  House,  872. 
I>vie  CasUe,  617. 

Gflir  Loch,  488. 
Gaim  Water,  824. 
Gabishiels,  117. 
GaU  Water,  116. 
Oftlbraith  Castle,  281. 
QaUery,  80a 


GaDoway,  New,  402. 

Gallow^shire,  889 ;  House,  406;  Hull 

Gallows  Hill,  128,  826. 

Gannochy  Biidge,  804. 

Garachary  Riv^,  884. 

Gardyne  Castle,  297. 

Gare  Loch,  414;  Gareloch-head,  414. 

Garsunnock,  2SS. 

Garleton  Hills.  22. 

Garlieston,  406. 

Garnet  Hill,  868. 

Gamock  River.  870. 

Garrawalt  Kails,  829. 

Garrion  Bridge,  868. 

Garry,  River,  264, 498 ;  Bridge,  264. 

Garth,  201 :  House,  273. 

Gartmore,  212. 

Gartness,  833. 

Garve  Inn,  628. 

Qarvelock  Isles.  429. 

Garviemore,  608. 

Garvock  Hill  and  Tower,  800. 

Gatehouse,  404. 

Gattonside,  123. 

Gaulin,  the,  661. 

Gawer  Brigg,  272. 

GeUton  Castle,  404. 

General  Aspect  of  Scotland,  2. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  Author's  Residence, 

46 ;  probable  scene  of,  100. 
Geusachan,  627. 
Geygen  Bnggs.  634. 
Giffen  Castle,  870. 
Gilford.  111. 
Gillean  Castle,  466. 
Gillies'  Hili,  186. 
Gilnockie.  146. 
Girdleneas,  803. 
Gimigo  Castle,  642. 
Girthgnte,  The,  11& 
Gladsmuir,  22,  lia 
Gladswood  Gate,  183. 
Glamaig,  478. 
Glammis  Castle  262. 
Glascamoch,  628. 
Glasgow.  839. 
Glass,  the,  626. 
Olasserton  House,  40l 
GUsven,  661. 
Glen  Alaster.  420. 
Glen  Almond  House,  26G. 
Glen  Aray,  446. 
Glen  Arkaig,  497. 
Glen  Ashdale,  Arran,  420. 
Olenbervie.  800. 
Glen  Brianchan,  268. 
Glen  Cnllater,  884. 
Glencannich,  637< 
Glencarse  House,  246. 
Glen  Chalmadael,  419. 
Glen  Cloy.  419. 
Gl«iicoe,887«466w 
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Olenoone,  90. 

Olea  Coal,  680. 

Glencroe,  431. 

Glendarael,  426. 

Glen  Dee,  867. 

Glendearg,  oriKinal  of,  181. 

Glen  Derr^,  89i. 

Glen  Dochart.  88BL 

Glendochart,  683^ 

Glen  Dhu,  660. 

61en.ea](les,  19& 

Glen  Eeu-na-beamdh,  419. 

Glenelg.  466. 

GlenfaUoch,  836. 

GlenfHry,  198. 

Glenfinlas,  818. 

Glenfinnan,  494. 

Glenflntaig  House,  497. 

Glen  Froin,  281. 

Glengamock  Caitle,  870. 

Glengarry's  Bowling  Green,  498. 

Olengany  Castle,  498. 

Glen  Grant  Distillery,  616. 

Glengjle,  228;  footnote,  886. 

Glen  Halladale,  668. 

Glen  Isla  Forest,  889. 

Olenkiniclas,  481. 

Glen  Kinnie,  601. 

Glen  Lane,  488. 

Glen  lieadnaig.  888. 

Glenlnce  Abbey,  406. 

Glen  Lni,  838. 

Glen  Ltti-Beg,  888. 

Glen  Ljron,  274. 

Glenmillan,  819. 

Glen  Meneadmar,  480. 

Glen  Messen,  428 

Glenmoiiston,  499 ;  Honse,  164. 

Glen  Ness,  878. 

Glen  Neris.  496. 

Glen  Ogle,  S83. 

Glenorctiv.  236 ;  Vale  of.  436. 

Glen  Qiioich,  838. 

Glen  Rosa,  419. 

Glen  Sannox,  419. 

Glen  Shiray,  432. 

Glen  Sligachan,  Skye,  473. 

Glcnstrae,  42)8. 

Glenstrathfarrer,  526. 

Glentanner,  820. 

Glen  1^.267. 

Glen  Tromie,  502. 

Glen  Urqnhart.  600. 

Glomak,  Falls  of,  465.  52?. 

Goatfell,  419. 

Goblin's  Cave,  223. 

Goldielands  Tower,  143. 

Golf,  Game  of,  79. 

Golspie,  536. 

Oonietray,  418. 

Gordon  Castle.  &16. 

Gordon's  Hospital.  Alierdeen.  812. 

Gordon  Stame,  Abcraeen,  811. 


Gorebridge.  114. 

Gortanlouk,  426. 

Gorthy,  292. 

Gorton,  Cares  of,  90. 

Gusford  Honse,  28, 110. 

Goswick,  16. 

Goorock,  415. 

Goran,  409. 

Gow,  Neil,  Honse  of,  861. 

Gowrie,  Carse  of,  294. 

Gowrie  Honse,  250. 

Graham  Castle,  211. 

Graham's  Dyke,  410. 

Grahamslaw,  156. 

Grahamston.  174. 

Grainbnnk,  568. 

GrandtuUy  Castle,  274. 

Grangemouth,  166. 

Grant's  Honse  Station,  17. 

Granton.  87 ;  House,  397. 

Grantown,  S04. 

Grassmarket,  Edinburgh,  48. 

Great  Glen,  519. 

Greenan  Castle,  883. 

Greenloaninfr,  292. 

Greenock,  412. 

Gretna  Green,  84. 

Greyfrixrs'  Churchyard,  Edinburgh,  75. 

GreyfrUrs'  Church,  Stirling.  183. 

Grey  Mare's  TaU.  398. 

Grishinish,  481. 

Gruiiiard,  528. 

Griidie  Bridge  and  Water,  523. 

Gryfe,  Uie.  410. 

Guthrie's  (Dr.)  Church,  4& 

Guthrie  Castle,  296. 

Habbie's  Howe,  100. 
HaddiuKton,  22,  111. 
Haddo  House,  818. 
Halflon.  422. 
Hailes  Castle,  28. 
Haining,  the,  117. 
Halidon  Hill,  160. 
HaliadHle  Kerry,  540. 
Halyhill.  294. 

HRmilton,S6Si  Palace,  356. 
Handa  Island,  551. 
Harlionr  Cmg,  100. 
Harden  CaBtle,  145. 
Hardmoor,  619. 
Harefaulds,  296. 
Hare  Stone,  the,  98. 
Harold's  Tower,  543. 
Harris,  488. 
Harry.  668. 
Hartfell,  897. 
Hart-o-Corry,  Skye,  472. 
Hasendean,  148. 
Havirk.  144. 
Hawthomden,  89. 
Hayston,  164. 
Uaxeibank,  866. 
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Heather  Isle,  437* 

Heaton.  156. 

Hebridee,  485. 

Hedderwick,  S99. 

Helensbiirgh,  41S. 

HeU'B  Glen,  433. 

»elmadale,  589. 

Herdsmnn  Roclc,  4f48. 

Heriot'i  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  76. 

Hermitage  CiiBtle,  146. 

Herston,  662. 

Heulim  Inn,  568. 

Hitrsins  Nouk.  167. 

Hifffaland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
ffcotlMnd,  74. 

Highlands  of  Perthshire,  194. 

Hijrli  lands  of  Scotland,  Natural  Divi- 
sions of.  3. 

High  School,  Edinburgh.  88. 

Hifl  of  Kare,  818. 

Hillside,  800. 

Hirsel.  the,  158. 

Holbom  1 1  end,  644. 

Holm,  66S. 

Holy  Island.  16. 

Holv  Isle.  420. 

Hofylee.  164. 

Holy  Loch,  422. 

Holyrood  Palace,  64 ;  Abbey,  6a 

Holywell  Haueh,  159. 

Home  Castle,  137. 

Home,  anthorof  "Douglas,"  his  escape 
from  Doune  Castle,  200. 

Hopetoun  House,  108. 

Horsburgh  CHstie,  164i 

Horse  luand,  558. 

House  of  Muir,  99. 

Houston  House,  869. 

How  Burn,  lUO. 

Howe  0*  the  Meams,  800. 

Howford  Bridge,  382. 

Howgate,  Upper,  99. 

Hoxa,  How  at  562. 

Hoy  Island,  560. 

Hoymouth,  560. 

Humble  Bumble,  287. 

Hume'a  (David)  House,  86;  Monument, 
88. 

Huna,  542. 

Hundalee,  142. 

Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  846. 

Huntin^e  Tower,  255. 

Huntly,  819  j  Burn,  124;  House,  125, 

Huntly  Castle,  Inverness,  617;  Perth- 
shire, 246. 

Hurley  Hacket,  181. 

Hntton  Casile,  518. 

IcolroUll.  451. 
Inchaflfray  Abbey,  292. 
Inchbrakie,  292. 
Inch  Cailhach,  231. 
Inch  Cnpe  Kock,  808. 
Inch  Gaiaehan,  281. 


Inch  Ourdaeh,  281. 

Inch  Colm,  166.< 

Inch  Cruin,  2SK 

Inch  Kadan,  231. 

Inehgarvie,  102. 

Inchmnan  Bridge,  410. 

Inchkeith,  804. 

Inch  Lonaig,  231. 

Inchmachome,  209. 

Inchmarlo,  319. 

Inchmamock,  426. 

Inch  Moan,  281. 

Inch  Murrin,  232. 

Inchrye,  240. 

Inchtavanagh,  281. 

Inchture,  246. 

Inch  Vroin,  216. 

Ingliamaldie  C«stl^  80S. 

Ingram's  Crook,  186. 

Inishail,487. 

Inish  {:rreth,  48& 

Innellau.  423. 

Innerleithen,  164k 

Innerkip,  416. 

Innerwick  Castle,  18. 

Innis  Fraoch,  487. 

Innishcapel,  429. 

Innisindaniff.  540. 

Innistrynich.  437. 

lnshes,*House  of,  607. 

Inver,  VUIage,  261 ;  Biver,  549. 

Inveramsay,  517. 

Inveraman,  228. 

Inverary,  438;  Castle,  486. 

Inverbroom.  628. 

Invercannich,  627. 

InvercauJd,   Pass  of,  826;  Bridge,  827; 

House,  828. 
Invereshie,  603. 
Inverey,  380;  House,  818. 
Invei^rry  Castle,  486. 
Invergordon,  532. 
Invrrgowrie,  246. 
Iiiverkdthing.  102. 
Inverlochv  Castle,  402. 
Invermark  Castle  and  Lodge,  304. 
Invermay,  Birks  of,  252. 
Invermoriston,  496. 
Inremahavon,  502. 
Inverneaa,  507. 
Invemess«shire,  606. 
Inverouran,  236. 
iDverouran  Inn,  236. 
Inverphoran,  532. 
fnversnaid,  225. 
InveruglHss.  226 ;  Island,  228. 
Inverugie  Casile,  556. 
Inverury,  617. 
Inverwick,  274. 
lona,  451. 

Irvine,  Town  and  Biver,  871. 
Isla  River,  284. 
IslHy,  428. 
Isle  of  Best,  909. 
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Jmdm*  Gcmrt,  Edinbvgli,  481 
Jamettown,  S8S. 
JeaBtown,  58S. 

Jed,  the  Birer.  188;  Forest,  149. 
Jedbargh,  139;  Abbey,  189;  CuUe,  141. 
Jerriewood,  866. 
John  o*  Groei's  Hofoae,  643. 
Johiittone,869. 
Jordanhill,409. 
Jura,  488. 

Justice,  Administration  of,  in  Scotland. 
IS. 

Kailzie.  164. 

Kaimes,  436. 

Kair.  House  of,  800. 

Kale,  the,  156. 

Kamet  Castle  and  Bay,  425. 

keir,  198. 

Keias  Castle,  642. 

Keith,  617;  Hall,  617. 

Keithock,  808. 

Kelbarn  Castle,  416. 

KeUy  House,  416. 

Kelso.  164. 

Keltic  Birer,  S90. 

KdtT  Bum.  SOI. 

Kelnn  Biver.  409;  OroTC,  863. 

Kemback,  S41. 

Kemp  Hill,  817. 

Kempock  Point,  414. 

Kenmore,  376. 

Kenmure  Castle,  403. 

Kennet  House,  167. 

Ken  Rirer  and  Loch,  403. 

Kerfleid.  164 

Kemtra,491. 

Kerrera  Island,  466. 

Kerrshengh,  143. 

Kessock  Ferry,  619. 

Khyle  Ferry,  466. 

Khyle  Bhea,  Skye,  466. 

Kidd  Bum.  383. 

Kilbarchan,  869. 

Kilbimie  Village  and  Loch,  370. 

KUcahukill,  639. 

Kilcattan,  426. 

Kilchnm  Castle,  488. 

Kilcreggnn,  414. 

Kiidonan  Castle,  Arran,  431. 

Killiecrankie  Pass,  364. 

KiUiD,  982. 

KilluDdine  Castle,  446. 

Kilmahog,  S04. 

Kilmaree,  467. 

Kilmaruock,  870. 

Kilmorack,  Falls  of.  636. 

Kilmaronock.  S38. 

Kilmodan,  426. 

Kilmnir.464w 

Kilmnn,  433. 

Kilmnn  HOls.  430. 

Kilpctrick,  410. 


KilraTock  Castle,  610,  612. 

Kilrennjr,  807. 

Kilwinning,  870. 

Kinbuck,  893. 

Kincardine,  167. 

Kincardine  Castle,  298. 

Kincardine  LcMlge,  319. 

Kincardine  O'Neil,  819. 

Kincardineshire,  800. 

Kindaren  Castle,  394. 

Kinfanns  Castle,  845. 

Kingarth,  426. 

Kin^choro.  338.  806. 

KinfEsbnrgh,  478. 

Kingscase,  878. 

King's  Care,  Airan.  420. 

King's  Care,  Cumbray  Island,  417. 

King's  Cave,  Fife,  806. 

King's  College,  318. 

King's  Field,  386. 

King's  Garden,  Stirliiig,  182. 

King's  House  Inn,  306. 

King's  Honse,  Glenooe,  386. 

King's  Kettle,  340. 

King's  Knot,  183. 

King's  Meadows,  164 

King's  Park.  Stirling.  182. 

Kiufrossie  Inn.  603. 

Kinloch,  361. 

Kinlochewe,  486. 

Kinloch  Baniiorh.  371. 

Kinloas  Abbey,  616. 

Kinnaird  House,  868;  CasUe,  245.  296; 

Head,  666. 
Kinneil  House,  166. 
Kinnesswood,  198. 
Kinnoul  Hill,  361. 
Kinrara.  604. 

Kinross,  192;  Honse,  198. 
Kintail,  466. 
Kintore.  617. 
Kippen.  933. 
Kippendavie,  393. 
Kippenross,  198. 
Kirkcaldy,  305. 
Kirkcudbright.  403. 
Kirdale  House,  404. 
Kirkfield,  366. 
Kirkfieldbank,  365. 
Kirkgrange  Suit  Pans,  166. 
Kirkhill,  16. 
Kirkiboll,  668. 
Kirkinner,  406. 
Kirkmabreck,  404. 
Kirkmichsel,  S63. 
Kirkoswald,  884. 
Kirkside  House.  800. 
KirktoiihUl  Honse.  300. 
Kirktown  of  Guthrie,  397. 
Kirkwall.  668. 
Knaick  Water,  293. 
Knapdale.  436. 
Knochie  House,  601. 
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Knockan,  628. 
Knock  Castle,  Skye,  464. 
Knockfanel  682. 
Knock  Point  and  Caatle,  416. 
Knoidaii,  501. 

Knox,  John,  House  of,  57 ;  Place  of  in- 
terment, 51 :  Mouumentl  846. 
Knodyart.  464. 
Kyle  Akin.  467, 483. 
Kyle  Rhea,  466. 
Kyle  Skou,  649. 
Kyle  Sktu  560. 
Kylet  of  Bute,  4S6. 

Ladies'  Bock.  Stirling,  181. 

Lady  Bank,  240. 

Lady  Hill,  516. 

Ladykirk.  169. 

Lady's  Rock.  446. 

La^n,  497. 

Lairg,  547. 

Lakefield,  601. 

Lakes  of  Scotland.  7. 

Lamberton  Kirk,  16. 

Lamlash,  419. 

Lamont  Point,  426. 

Lanark,  365. 

Lanark,  Neir,  866. 

Langalchorid,  426b 

Liing;weH  Water,  540. 

Lanrick  Cnstle,  201. 

Lanrick  Mead,  S17. 

Larbert,  175. 

Larch  Hill,  397. 

Largo,  806;  Bay.  306;  Law,  806. 

Lar^4l6. 

Lang-«n-lochan,  874. 

Lauwade  YiUage,  95. 

Laurencekirk,  SiK). 

Lanriston  Casile.  103. 

Law  Courts  of  Edinburgh,  63. 

Lawers  House,  887. 

Lawers  Village  and  Inn,  282. 

Lazford,  647. 

Leader  Bridge,  139. 

l^eader  Water.  182. 

Leaderfoot,  132. 

Lear^-a-Beg,  430. 

Ledbeg.  548. 

Ledeard  Waterfall,  814. 

Ledmore,  628. 

Lednoch  Water.  387. 

liCe  Uonae  and  Lee  Penny,  368. 

Leeks,  383. 

Lees,  158. 

Leith.  85. 

Lennel,  168. 

Lennox  Castle,  238. 

Lennoxlore,  111. 

Leny,  Pass  of,  806;  House,  804. 

Lerwick.  Shetland,  664. 

Leslie  House.  193. 

Lessnden,  134^  162. 


Leuchan,  341. 

Letham,  83. 

Lethittgton,  111. 

Lethnot,  303. 

Leven  Rirer,  416. 

Lewis.  486. 

I^s  Castle,  607. 

LUliard's  Edge,  136. 

Linclnden  Abbey,  and  Honse,  891. ' 

lindean,  146. 

lindisfame  Abbey,  16^ 

Linga,  447. 

liinuthgow,  169. 

Lintalee,  143;  Camp,  148. 

Linton,  81. 

Lismore,  446. 

Littledean  Tower,  168. 

Uttle  France,  98. 

Loch  A*an,  333. 

Achraj,  818. 

Affrick,  637. 

Ainort,  483. 

Aline,  446. 

AUb,  Skye,  466. 

Alvie,  604. 

•aa-Corp,  80S. 

Antarbh,  426. 

Ard.  313. 

Arkaig,  496. 

Arklet,  236. 

Ascog,  486. 

Assynt,  649. 

Avicb,  436. 

Awe,  437. 

Awe  (Sutherland),  648. 

Aylort,  464. 

Balgaviea,  296. 

Beauly,  630. 

Bennerian,  637. 

Boarlan,  548. 

Broom,  638. 

Butteratone,  861. 

Buy.  456. 

CaOater,  834. 

Carlingwark,  408. 

Canron.  523. 

Chon.  314. 

Cluny,  861. 

Coruisk,  Skye,  471. 

Craegy.  548. 

Cnugnuh,  488. 

Creran,  467. 

Dhu,  Aberdeenshire,  834;  Bute.  436. 

Dochart,  833. 

Dochfour,  501. 

I>oine,80a 

Don,  466. 

Doon,  378. 

Duich,  466. 

Dune,  608. 

Earn,  886. 

Kchiltle.  583. 

£ck,438. 
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Lodk  £0,491. 
Emboli,  651. 
£richt,  87S. 
Etive,  439. 
Ewe,  484. 
Fad,  426. 
Funich,  688. 
Feodum.  429. 
Fleet.  630. 
FoUurt,  481. 
Friaa,  447. 
Fair,  486. 
Fyne,  427. 
Oarre,  633. 
Glan,  6:U. 

6oil.432;  Head.4S3. 
Greenan,  426. 
Houm,  464. 
Inchanl,  661. 
Inah,  6U8. 
Inver,  629. 
Katrme,  22L 
Ken,  402. 
Kilbirnie.  370. 
Kinnord,  321. 
Kisborn,  634. 
Laxford,  661. 
Layirhal,  664. 
Lee,  831. 

Leven,  193;  Castle,  193. 
Leren,  Glenooe,  237, 467. 
ling,  466. 
liiigard,  637. 
liiinhe,  444.  457,  491. 
Lochy,  496. 
Lomond,  227. 
Long.  430. 
Longbope,  662. 
Lowes,  261. 
Loyal,  664. 
Lttbnaig.  206. 
Luicbart,  623. 
Lydocfa,  272. 
Liron,  274. 
Uaree,484 
Markbind.  647. 
Marlie,  361. 
Melfort,  43a 
Menteith,  209. 
MiaghaUt.  479. 
Mickly.  601. 
If  oidart,  463. 
Mouar,  636. 
Monievaird,  S90. 
More,  f>47. 
Moy,  6(16. 
limrk,  324. 
-na-Creach,  472. 
•uagar,  336. 
-na-lielac,  648. 
•na-Nain.  Skye,  473. 
•aa-Naugh,  464. 
-na-Yooan,  384. 


LochNarer,  664. 

Ness.  496. 

of  the  Loves,  309. 

Oich,497. 

Ousie,  622. 

Qnien,  426. 

Rannoch,  271. 

Kaiisa,  419. 

Bescobie.  296. 

Resort,  482. 

Restal,  431. 

Ridden,  436. 
'       Roag,  487. 

Rvan,  406. 

Scavaig,  Skye,  469. 

Seaforih  482. 

Semple,  870. 

Shallag,  485. 

Shiel  417- 

Shieldag,  488. 

Shin,  647. 

Skene,  398. 

Slapin.  467- 

Slifcachan.  483. 

81oy,  228. 

Snuort,  481. 

Spelve,  466. 

Stack,  647. 

StHffin,  479. 

Stennis.  660. 

Straven,  4'26. 

Sanart.  447,  463. 

Tarbcrt  and  Castle,  427. 

Tay,  276. 

Terlich,  602. 

Torridon,  483. 

Trcachtan,  46L 

Trool,406. 

TuQa,  236. 

Tnmmel,  270. 

Venachar,  216. 

Voil,  208. 

Vrotten,  602. 
Lochaber.  492. 
Lochcraiff,  397' 
Lochearnneiid,  28S. 
Lochend  Huose,  81. 
1/Ochendorbh  Castle.  612. 
Lochgilphead,  427. 
Loch  tioil-hcnd  Village,  433. 
Loch  Invcr  Village,  649. 
lx)chlee.  304. 
Lochlctter,  601. 

Lochnagar,  322  ;  Ascent  of,  828. 
Lochnaw  Castle,  407. 
Lochwinnoch,  370. 
Locbwood  Tower,  397. 
Lochy  River,  383,  49L 
lx)gan  Water.  99. 
I/>gie,  300. 
Lrjgierait,  268,  273. 
Lomond  Hill.  840. 
LoDgforgan,  346. 
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Long  HqM,  582. 

Longniddry.  S9, 110. 

Loretto  Chapel,  108. 

Lowieinouth,  516. 

Lorat,  680. 

Lowther  Hills.  8. 

Lnbnaiir,  The,  SOi. 

Lnbcrtiy,  648. 

Luce,  406. 

Lude.  865. 

Logar,  'Ilie,  888. 

LuffHte  Water,  116. 

Lmng  Sound,  488. 

Lamphanan,  319. 

Lnnaii  Water,  897. 

Luncarty,  966. 

Londie,  Standing  Stancs  o',  306. 

Liin(ni,  429. 

Lusa  ViUage,  880. 

Lyne,  164. 

Lvnedoch  Cottage,  266. 

Hacbetb,  repatMl  scene  of  the  mnitier  of 

Duncan  by,  606 ;   scene  of  his  death, 

819 ;  Stone  and  Cairn,  319. 
IfClellan  Gallery,  368. 
M'Crie,  Dr.,  Banal-place  of,  75. 
Macdonald's,  Flora,  Tomb,  Skye,  478. 
Macduff  Village,  5 IS. 
Castfe,  306. 
Maekinnon's  Care,  Stafh,  460. 
Maclaurin,  Colin,  Burial-place  of,  76. 
Maclean's  Cross,  463. 
Mai'pherson,  translator  of  Ossian,   his 

house,  603. 
Mad  Stream,  469. 
Maiden's  Island,  466. 
Makerstown,  154. 
Mam  Kattachan,  466. 
If  am  Soul,  688. 
Manor  Vale,  164. 
Manufactures  of  Scotland,  9. 
Mar  Deer  forest.  839. 
Marischal  College,  318. 
Marlie,  House  of.  261. 
Margaret's  Chapel,  40, 44. 
Markinrh,  888. 
Marscow,  473 
Mar's  Work.  184. 

Martyi's  Monument,  Edinburgh,  76. 
Marvern,  640. 
Mary,  Queen,  Room  where  she  gare  birth 

to  James  VI.,  44 ;  Room,  Holyrood,  66  j 

Room  where  she  was  bom,  171 ;  Her 

escape  from  Lochleven  Castle,  193; 

Well.  319. 
Mary  of  Guise,  House  of,  47* 
Mary  kirk.  800. 
Maucbline  Village,  881. 
Maude,  Queen,  birth-place  of,  104. 
Mauldslie  Castle,  863. 
Mausoleum,  Hamilton,  368. 
Mavis  Bank,  60S. 
Mazton,  168. 


Mazwdlheajrh.  166. 
May,  Isle  o^  S07. 
Meadows,  Edinburgh,  79. 
Mealfourvonie,  500. 
Meggemey  Castle,  874. 
Megginch  Castle,  846. 
Meigle  Village.  894. 
Meikle  Eamock,  869. 
Meikle  Kerry,  685. 
Melrose,  118  i  Old,  184, 168. 
Mellerstain,  166. 
Melsetter  House,  668. 
Melrich,  654. 
Melnlle  Castle.  95. 

Mehrille  Statue.  58;   Monument,  Edin- 
burgh, 85 ;  Crieff,  887. 
Menstrie  Village  and  House,  189. 
Menteith  Lake.  809 ;  Port  of,  809. 
Menries  Castle,  875. 
Merchision  Castle,  98. 
Merry  Men  of  Mey.  656. 
Mertoun  House,  137. 168. 
MethiU  ViUage,  306. 
Methren  Castle  and  Village,  855. 
Mickleour  House  and  Village,  894w 
Miens.  384. 
Middleton  House,  297. 
Midmar  Castle,  319. 
Millbum  House,  368. 
Milldeitl,  304. 
Milliken  House,  369. 
Miller's,  Hugh,  Obelisk,  580. 
Millport,  416. 
Milnathort.  193. 
Milne  Graden,  158. 
Mimtown.  584. 

Milton  House,  Edinburgh,  61. 
Miiton-lxMhart,  364. 
Mineral  Produceof  Scotland,  7 ;  Springs,  7. 
Miugarry  Castle.  447. 
MinM  House  and  Crags,  148. 
Moat  Hill,  Perth,  268. 
MoffNt.  307. 
Moin,  567- 

Molendinar  Bum.  845. 
MoU  of  Trottemish.  488. 
Monaghala  Mountains,  601. 
Monaitrie,  827. 

Moualtne  House,  888;  Street  of,  887. 
Monar  House.  686. 
Monboddo,  800. 
Moncrieffe  Hill,  861. 
Monckton  Village,  878. 
Monedie,  856. 

Moness,  Kails  of,  875 ;  House,  875. 
Monievaird  Kirk,  387 ;  Loch,  290. 
Monk's  Land,  518. 
Monreith,  406. 
Mons  Megi  Kdinburgh,  44. 
Montifomery  Family,  871. 
Monthead,  55& 
Montreathniont  Muir,  897. 
Montrose,  888. 
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MoBiie  Cutle,  890. 

HoororOrd,631. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  Statue  of,  862. 

Mony  HooM,  Edinbargh,  58 ;  firth.  609. 

Morayshire,  £04. 

Morayshire  Hoods,  fi06. 

Moriston  Birer  and  Falls,  498. 

Mondngside,  96. 

Morrich  More,  684. 

Morten,  Shores  of,  446 ;  Hill  of,  381. 

Morrich  Sbeejp  FMrm,  648. 

MoBsbumford,  148. 

MossffieL  881. 

Moohn  Castle,  868. 

Monlinearn  Inn,  868. 

Moond,  Sutherland,  646. 

Mount  Alexander.  870. 

Mount  Keen,  881. 

Mount  Oliphant,  876. 

Mount  Stuart,  436. 

Mount  Tenot,  137. 

Mountains  of  iScotland,  8 ;  Height  of  the 

Principal,  569. 
Mouse  >Vater,  86& 
MoY.  466 ;  HaU.  606 ;  CasUe,  606 ;  Loch, 

Muca'rt  Hill,  198. 

Mucbal's  Castle,  803. 

Muckaim  Forest,  437. 

Muck  Island,  447. 

Muick  Linn  and  Loch,  834. 

Muir  of  Dinnec,  380. 

Muirton,  601 ;  House,  609. 

Mnirtovn  Drawbridge,  680 ;  House  and 

Grounds.  680. 
Mull.  Sound  of,  446. 
Munlochy,  619. 
Murdoc's'  Tower,  396. 
Murthly  Castle,  267 ;  Grounds  of;  861. 
Musselburgh,  106. 

Niint  Water,  487. 

Nairn,  610;  Water,  606. 

NHirnshire,  618. 

Kapier,  Inventor  of  Ix)garithms,  birth- 
place of,  98 ;  Monument,  60. 

National  Gallery,  Edinburffh,  84. 

National  Monument,  h^nourgh,  87. 

Natural  Divisions  of  Scotland,  2. 

Naver  Biver,  663. 

Needle,  The,  478. 

Necropolis  of  Glasgow,  846. 

Nelson's  Monument,  Edinburgh,  86; 
Glasgow,  848. 

Neptune's  Staircase,  498. 

Ness  Glen,  878. 

Neu  River,  607. 

Nest.  The,  488. 

Nethanfoot,  864. 

Nethan  River,  864. 

Nether  Horsbursh,  164. 

Nether  Lorn,  486. 

New  Abbey,  894. 


Newaifc  CasOe,  Selkirk,  149;  Ayrdiic^ 
877 ;  Port-Glasgow.  411 ;  Fife,  807. 

Newbattle  Abb^,  96. 

New  Galloway,  408. 

Newhall,  Inverness,  620. 

Newhall,  Scene  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
100. 

Newharen,  87. 

Newhouse,  186. 

New  Lanark,  866. 

Newliston.  169. 

NewmiUs  Vilbge,  166. 

New  Sanshton,  108. 

Newton  Don,  167. 

Newton  of  Benchar,  608. 

Newtonmill,  808. 

Ncwtou -Stewart,  406. 

Newtown,  168. 

Newtown  St.  Boswells,  168. 

Newtyle  YillHge,  294. 

Niddry  Castle,  109. 

Niitpath  Castle,  168. 

Nine  Stane  Rig,  146. 

Ninewells,  100. 

Nithsdale.  891. 

Norham  Cnstle,  169. 

Normal  School.  Edinburgh,  69. 

North  Berwick,  118. 

Nobs  Island.  664. 

NuthOl  House,  840. 

Oakwood  Tower,  150. 

Oban,  441. 

Observatory,  Edinburgh,  86. 

Ochil  Hills.  189. 196. 

Ochtertyie.  390. 

Ochtertyre  House,  197. 

Ogilvie  Castle,  293. 

Oich  lioch.  497. 

Old  Aberdeen,  318. 

Old  Crag  Castle.  666. 

Old  Man  of  Hoy,  662. 

Old  Wick  Castle,  642. 

Orbiaton,  859. 

Orchy  River.  438. 

Ord  HUi,  619 ;  Moor  of,  631. 

Ord  of  Caithness,  640. 

Ordie  Stream,  267. 

Orkney  Islands,  656. 

Ormaaale,  436. 

Oronsav  Isle,  Skye,  464. 

Orton  Junction,  616. 

Ospisdale,  536. 

Ossian's  Hall,  960. 

Ossian's  Poems  —  Translator's  Boose, 

60S. 
Ossian's  Grave,  866. 
Oswald's,  James,  Statue.  Glasgow,  368. 
Ouchterloiiy  House,  396. 
Overskirk  Inn,  647. 
Ox,  Scottish  Wild,  868. 
Oxnam  Stream,  138. 
Oykel  River,  648. 
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Piiftler,  868. 

Pauanirh  Minend  WeUi.  S3S. 

Fanmare  Houae,  59,  397. 

Papdale,  562. 

Park  Hoaae.  318. 

Pariiameot  Honae,  EdinbnrKh,  68. 

Paaa  of  Awe,  439. 

Paaa  of  Ballater.  828. 

Paaa  of  Ltny,  806. 

Parilioii,  The.  123. 

Paxton  Houae,  159. 

Peaae  Bridice.  18. 

Peatlia,  18. 

Peat  laland,  881. 

Peeblea,  161. 

Peel  Ring,  319. 

PeeL  Sir  K.  SUtae  of,  363. 

PenielheugU,  137. 

PeDnvcuik  Flonae,  101. 

Pentl'and  Hilla,  99 ;  Firth,  643,  666. 

Pepperwell  Oak.  The,  265. 

Perth.  248. 

Perthahire,  194. 

Peterhead,  566. 

Pethycur  Point,  806. 

Phanta88ie,£L 

Philiphau^h,  148. 

PhrenoloEical  Muaeam,  Edinburgh,  74. 

Pierabill  Barracka,  108. 

Pig*a  Sn'ut,  499. 

Pinkie  Houae,  108. 

Pinkie,  Scene  of  Battle,  109. 

Pinnacle  HUl,  166. 

Pirn.  164. 

Pitcairn  Green,  266. 

Pitcaithley  Wella,240. 

Pitfour,  246. 

Pitlochrie,  268. 

Pitmain.  603. 

Pitmuniea,  296. 

Pitocandly,  296. 

Pitt  Statue,  £dinbargh,  84 ;  Gbiftgow, 

850. 
Pittencrieff,  104. 
Pitteiitrail,  646. 
Pittenwcem,  307. 
Pittleasie,  240. 

Playfair'a  Monument,  Edinburgh,  86. 
Plocton.  485. 
Pluacardine  Abbey,  616. 
Pointzfield.&20. 
Polder,  The,  197. 
PoUtician's  Walk,  111. 
Polroaiae,  168. 
Polney-gatea,  262. 
Poltoieoch  Houae,  428. 
Pomona,  668. 
Poolewe,  485. 

Population  of  Scotland,  18. 
Portarrh.  Brig  of,  319. 
Port  Bannatyne,  426. 
Port-GbiaKOW,  411. 
Portiniaherhch  Inn,  487.' 


Portmoire,  886. 
Portpatrick,  407. 
Portobello,  108. 
Portree,  Skye,  474. 
Port  Skerray,  664. 
Portaonachan,  436. 
Port-WiUiam.  4(i6. 
Preamennan  l<ake,  21. 
Preaton  Granee,  82, 109. 
Preatonpana,  8:2, 109. 
Preaton  Tower,  22, 109. 
Preatwick,  878. 
Prince  Charlea'  Care,  476. 
Prior  Bank,  121. 
Priaona,  Edinburvh,  88. 
Pulteneytown,  641. 

Quair  Hirer,  164. 

Quantemeaa,  568. 

Queenaberry  Ilooae,  Gdinbnrgh,  63. 

'^;ueenaferry  Hill,  897. 

[ueenaferry,  North  and  South,  103. 
jueen'a  Dnre  and  Park,  EUiinburKh,  69. 
Queen's  Seat,  Catbkin-hill,  84& 

queen's  Statue,  Giaa^w,  358. 

»,ueeu'a  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  86. 

jueenzie  Neuk,  356. 
Quendal  Bay,  568. 
Quinajc,  549. 
Quiraing,  Skye,  477. 
Quoicb,  Linn  of,  330. 

Raaaay  Island,  474. 

Kaeliills,  897. 

Bagged  Schools,  Edinburgh,  88,  46. 

Raid  of  Rnthren,  255. 

Railways,  Soothuid,  10. 

Rain,  quantity  of,  in  Scotland,  8. 

RNith,  305. 

Bait's  Castle,  608. 

Kamomie  House,  840. 

Banisay's  (Allan)  Houae,  Edinburgh,  46 ; 
Statue,  46 ;  Scene  of  his  "  Gentle  Shep* 
herd,"  100;  Burial-place,  75. 

Randals-field,  186. 

Rankleburn.  160. 

Rannoch.  Moor  of,  236;  Black  Wood  oC 
271 :  Lodge,  272. 

Ranza  Caatle,  419. 

Ravelstone,  102. 

Ravenscrag  Caatle,  556. 

Ravenscraig  Castle,  806. 

RaTenshHU,  404. 

Ravenswood  House,  168. 

Reay,664. 

Redcastle,  580. 

Red-Deer,  335. 

Redgorton,  856. 

Red  Ishmd.  486. 

Rednock  House,  818. 

Regalia  of  Scotland,  48. 

Bfgister  House,  Edinburgh,  86. 

Befigious  InBtitutions  of  bootland,  18. 
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BelogM,  61S. 

Renfrew,  410 ;  Terr?,  410. 

fiepresentation.  Parliamentary,  of  Soot 

bad,  IS. 
Reraig  Inn,  483. 
Reseobie  Loch,  296. 
RestalriE.  108. 
Eest-and-be-thankfal,  431. 
Restennet  Pruu-T,  S96. 
Reston  S^tation,  16. 
Rerenue  of  Scotland,  11. 
Revenue  OflBcea,  Kdinbnrgh,  SS. 
Rhioonich,  651. 

Rhymer's  Glen,  1S5:  Tower,  133. 
Kirdoi  Murder  of,  67< 
Rink,  117. 

Rivera  of  Scotland,  4. 
Robertson  the  liiatorian,  hia  Birth-place, 

116 :  hia  Burial-place,  75. 
Rob  Roy*B  Country,  225  ;    Birth-place, 
238  i  Grave,  207  j  Priaon,  228;  Cave, 
228. 
Rock  of  the  Raven,  496. 
Rogart  M7. 
Rode  Falls,  523. 

Roman  Kemains  at  Boigedward,  137; 
Ardoch  Camp,  893;  Antoninus*  Wall 
at  Dunglaas,  410;  Hare&ulds,  296; 
Korman  Dykes,  817;  at  Barmekyne 
of  \icht,  footnote,  317;  at  Newstead, 
162;  at  l.yne,  164;  at  Comric,  3H7; 
at  Newton  Benchar,  footnote^  503; 
Perthshire,  256. 
Roman  Causeway,  187. 
Rona,  476. 

Ronaldshay,  South,  668. 
Roost  of  Sumburgh,  668. 
Rosehall,  647. 
Rosehauh,  519. 
Roaelle,  376. 
Rosemarlde,  690. 
Roseneath.  413 ;  Castle,  414. 
Bosemonnt.  8(X). 
Roslin  Chapnl  and  Caaile,  91. 
Rossdow,  230. 
Roasie  Priory,  245. 
Rosyth  Castle,  108. 
Rothes,  616 ;  Castle,  616. 
Rotheaay.  433. 

Rothiemnrchua.  Woods  of,  604. 
Rotten  Calder,  359. 
Round  Island.  231. 
Rowardennan  Hotel,  229. 
Roxburgh  Castle.  157 ;  Village,  164. 
Royal  Chaae,  Stirling,  182. 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 

74. 
Royal  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  64;  Glas- 

gow,  346. 
Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh,  33. 
Koyal  Obaerrntory,  Edinburgh,  80. 
Rttban  Point,  436. 
Ruberalaw,  188. 


Ruchil,  River,  887. 

Ruel.  River,  436. 

Rule,  Vale  of.  143. 

Bullion  Green,  100. 

Rum,  447,  463. 

Rumbling  Bridge,  Dollar,  192 ;  Donkeld, 

860. 
Rutherglen,  356. 

Ruthven  Castle,  266 ;  Barracks,  608. 
Rye  Water,  870. 

St.  Abb's  Head,  16 ;  Priory.  16. 

St.  Andrew's,  340. 

St.  Andrew's  Bay,  307. 

St  Anthony's  Chapel,  68. 

St.  Uoswells,  153. 

St.  Bride,  Chapel  of,  805 ;  Convent^  419. 

St.  Catherines,  433. 

St  Colme's  Kiirm,  273. 

St  David's  Tower.  139. 

St  Duthus*  Shrine,  534. 

St  Killan's,  335,  286,  406. 

St.  Giles'  Cathedral,  h^dinburgh.  48. 

St  John's  Church,  Perth,  348. 

St  Kilda  488. 

St.  Machar's  Cathedral,  314. 

St  Mndoes  Kirk,  245. 

St  Ma^cnus'  Catliednl,  Kirkwall,  668. 

St.  Margaret's  Hope.  Oikney,d63. 

St.  Martin's  Cross,  453. 

St  Mnry's  Church,  lona.  463. 

St  Mnry's  Loch,  400;  Kirk,  400;  Inle, 

403. 
St.  Molioa'  Tomb  and  Cave,  420. 
St  Moluac,  Cathednil  of,  446. 
St  Monance,  306. 
St  NiniHUs,  187. 
St  Oran's  Chapel,  463. 
St  Kegnlus  CImim;!  and  Tiiwcr.  241. 
8t  Serfs  Isle,  198. 
St  Vey,  Chapel  and  Tbmb  of,  417. 
Saddleback,  898. 
Salen  Village  446. 
Salisburr  Crngs,  W 
Saltmarket  Gbisgow,  860. 
Samson's  Ribs,  70. 
Sandbank,  428. 
Saiidliead,  407. 
Sandu  House,  167. 
Sandflide  Mouse,  554. 
Sandwick.  558. 
Sandyknnwe,  153. 
Sauchi^burn,  Bittle  of,  187. 
Srallop-ahell  Cave,  448. 
Scalloway  Castle.  566. 
Scalpa  Island,  483. 
Scai»a  Bay,  563. 
Sciirba,  438. 
SchchalUon,  270. 

Scone  Palace  and  Abbey,  368 ;  Stone,  853. 
Sconoer  liin,  Skye,  483. 
Scotstarvii  Tower,  340. 
Scotstown,  409. 
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Soott,  8ir  W.  Moirameiit,  Edinburgh, 
80;  Vathrr'i  Uorne,  80;  Monumeiit, 
Glascow,  861 ;  Knrial-placc,  186. 

Scottish  £xhibitioii  of  Arts  and  Manila 

factnre>,S68. 
Soonr-nH-Banatich,  478. 

Scour-na-Gillean,  472. 

Sconrie.  660. 

Scrabater  Castle,  643. 

Smir-Eigf.  463. 

Scnir  Ouan,  628L 

Seumillio,  623. 

Soafield  Caat-e,  80& 

Soil  Island.  429.; 

Selkirk,  117. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  birth-plaee  of,  906. 

Semple  Castle,  S70. 

Seton  Honsc.  22, 100. 

Setter  Braes.  662. 

Sharaie  Rirer,  292. 

Shaw's  Waterworks,  418. 

Shelter  Stone,  88& 

Shelties,  666. 

Sheriffmiur,  292. 

Shetland  Isbmds,  664 ;  Ponies,  665. 

Shenglie,  601. 

Sbiel  Inn,  466. 

Shiel  Birer,  462. 

Shieldaig.624. 

Shieldhall,  409. 

Shin,  Tlie.  647. 

Shinnr.  Hirer,  482,  484. 

Shochie  Stream.  267. 

Short's  Obsenrattjrj,  Edinburgh,  46. 

Shuna.  42a 

Signet  Librarj,  Edinhnrgh,  64. 

Si^er  Bnm,  100. 

SilTercraig's  House,  861. 

Sinclair  C^tle,  642. 

Sincliiir's  Bay,  666. 

Sittenham.  686. 

Skail  Moose.  660. 

Skelbo  Castle,  586. 

Skelroorlie  Castle,  416. 

Skene  VilUire,  817. 

Skerryvore  Rock  and  Lighthomse,  447. 

Ski>>o.  586. 

Skipne«s  Point  and  Castle,  4SS. 

Sk7e,464. 

Slaines  Castle.  666. 

Slapbonse  Bridge,  376. 

Slattadale,  484. 

Sleat,  Sonud  of,  464. 

Sligachan,  Glen.  Skye,  473. 
Inn,  478. 

Slitterirk,  TUver,  144. 

Slocbmuicht,  Hass  of,  604. 

Slog  uf  i>ess,  319. 

Sim.  614. 

Smailholm  Tower,  137, 152. 

Smeaton  House,  21. 

Smith's  (Adam)  Besidence,  61;  Burial- 
place  61. 


Smoo  Care,  66S. 
Soil  of  Scotland,  9. 
Solway  Kirtb,  24. 
Sonter  Johnnie's  Statue,  378 
Souters  of  Cromarty,  690. 
South  Hall,  486. 
Soutra  Hill,  118. 
Spar  Cave,  Strathaird,  468. 
^Spenn  KiTcr,  496. 
Spey  Hirer,  602.  616. 
Spott,  21. 
Spout  Bay,  292. 
Spout  Dhu.  263. 
Spotttrollie  Falls,  282. 
Springfleld,  240. 
Springwood  I'ark.  166. 
Sprouston  Village,  157. 
Stack  Hill,  661. 
Stailh,  448. 
Stanley  Village,  267. 
Staxigo,  641. 
Steeple,  483. 
Steinscholl,  477,  479. 
Stennis,  Standing  Stones  of,  660.  * 
Stewart's,     Du^dd,     Monument,    86; 

Burial-place,  61. 
Stewart's  Hospital,  82. 
Stitchell,  166. 
Stirling.  176;  Castle,  176;  Geology  of, 

footnaU,  182. 
Stobhall.  267. 
Stobiniiin,  195. 
Stonebyres,  Falls  of,  365. 
Stoneharen,  801. 
Stone  of  Destiny,  444. 
Stomoway.  486. 
Storr  Rork,  Skye.  476. 
Stow,  116. 
Strarathro,  803. 
Strachan  Village,  dl& 
Strae  BiTer.  43a 
Stranraer,  406. 
Strathaird,  46a 
Strathardle,  263. 
Stratharen,  850. 
Strathbogie,  316. 
Stratbliran,  623. 
Strathbrom,  589. 
Stratti  Cannaird.  62a 
Strathcoonon,  528. 
Strath  Dirie,  528. 
Strathearn,  286. 
Strathcrrick.  610. 
Strath  Ettrick,  601. 
Strathfield,  8()0. 
Strathfleet.  546. 
Strathgairie  House,  266. 
Strathglass,  527. 
Strathire,  206. 
Strathmore,  663. 
Stratlmaim.  606. 
Strath  Nuver,  653. 
Strathy  Head,  668. 
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StntlipHrer,  52t. 

Strettom  Brae,  S19. 

Stroiiie  Point,  432 ;  Ferry,  485, 684. 

Stromness.  660 

Btronaclachar  Inn,  S2& 

Strone,  48S. 

Strone  Brae,  280. 

Strowin,  287. 

Stray  Inn,  626. 

8uil  Vein.  648,  650. 

Sumburgh  tl end,  666. 

Hnnderland  Hall,  147. 

Snnnylair,  197. 

8annyride.  800, 866. 

Sutberlandshire,  644. 

SutlierlMud'i,  Duke  of,  Statue,  68& 

Swalchie,  The,  666. 

Sweetheart  Abbey,  894. 

Swinton,  168. 

Tain,6.<». 

Taing  Water,  481. 

Tnlla  Island,  2(J9. 

Tam  0*  Shanter'a  Statae,  878. 

Tantailon  Castle.  112. 

Tarbat  HouBe.  688. 

Tarbet,  228. 

Tafbert,  427. 

Tarbolton.  378. 

Tarf  Stream,  268. 

TarfT  River,  888. 

Tarfside,  804. 

Tkrland,  821. 

Tay,  River,  260 ;  Source  of,  976. 

Taymoath  Cattle,  277. 

Taynabruich,  426. 

Taynnilt,  489. 

Teiih,  Eiver.  199 ;  Bridge,  200. 

Tentamoor  Point,  807. 

Teviot,  llie,  148. 

Teviot  Bridge,  187. 

Teriotdale,  148. 

Theatres,  Edinbanrb,  86. 

Thiers  Pot,  826. 

Thirlest^ne  Castle,  160. 

Tkomhill.  898. 

Thornton  Tower,  18. 

Threare  Cnstle,  402. 

Thurso,  648. 

Thurston,  19. 

Tiliby  Shiels'  Inn.  899. 

Tighnaline,  287,  272. 

TiU.  River,  16a 

Tillicoaltry,  190. 

Ti  mouth,  168. 

Ti  t  Kridge,  266;  Gloi,  266. 

Tinto,866. 

Tippermuir,  265. 

Tiree,447. 

Tobermory,  447. 

Tolbooth,  Kdinbur^  60. 

Tomatin,  606. 

Toninadashin,  280. 


Tom-na»heiirich,  600. 

Timgland  Biidge,  402. 

Tongue,  568. 

Tor  Aivie,  604. 

Tor  Castle,  496. 

Torlnndie  House,  494. 

Torridon,  486. 

Turmore,  420. 

Torrin,  467. 

Torrybura,  166. 

Torwoodlee,  116. 

Torwood  Forest,  175. 

J  oward  Castle  and  Point,  433. 

Towie,  Barclay  Castle,  618. 

Tranent,  32, 109. 

Trantlebeg  Inn,  640. 

Traprain  Law,  22. 

Traquajr,  164. 

Treshinish  Isles,  447. 

lyanonHwn,  123. 

Trigonometrical  Stations,  Altitudes  of  the 

Principal,  669. 
Trinity  College.  Perthshire,  266. 
Tron  Church,  £dinburgh,  71. 
Troon,  872. 
Troeachs,  The,  219. 
Trotternish,  476. 
Truim  Water,  602. 
Tulhallan  Castle,  167. 
Tullibody  House,  168. 
Tulloch  Hai,  267. 
Tulloch  Printfield,  266. 
Tnllybelton,  267. 
Tnllymet.  268. 
Tummel  River,  268 ;  Loch,  270 ;  FaUt  of, 

269 ;  Bndice  and  Inn,  270. 
Turin  HUl,  296. 
Turit,  Vale  of.  290. 
Turk,  Brigg  of,  2ia 
Tnmberry  Castle,  886. 
Turriff,  6ia 
Tushielaw,  160. 
Tutumtarvach,  648. 
Tweed,  117. 
Tweedmouth,  15. 
Twiael  Castle  and  Bridge,  168. 
Tympandean  Tower,  1^. 
Tynamm,  286. 
Tyningham  House,  21. 
Tyrim  Castle,  468. 

Ugie,466. 

Uig,  Skye,  478. 

Uist,  North  and  South,  489. 

Ullapool,  629. 

Ulva,  448. 

United  Industrial  Schools,  Edinhnrgli, 

46. 
University,  Edinburgh,  72  j  Museum  and 

Library,  78. 
Universities  of  Scotlnnd,  12. 
Union  Wire  Suspension  Bridge,  160. 
Urchay  Bridge,  »6. 
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Urqubart,  601 ;  Cattle,  MO. 
Urraid  Hooie,  265. 
Ury,a02. 

YalM  of  Scotland,  4. 

Valleyfleld,  166. 

Varhck  Caatle.  668. 

Yat,  Born  of  the.  822. 

YHterniah,  Skye»  480. 

Yelvet  Hall.  160. 

Yicar*!  Bridge,  19S. 

Yictoria,  Stntue  of,  Olaigow,  362. 

Yictoria  Hall,  Edinborgh,  48. 

Wallace,  Sir  WQIiam,  Statnea  of.  186. 865, 
874;  Portrait  and  Chair,  865;  Cave, 
866 ;  Tower,  874^  411 ;  Seat  and  Sword, 
411:  Loup.  414. 

Wallacetown,  872. 

'Wallace*!  Towot,  167. 

Wark  Cnstle,  168. 

Wart  Hill.  560. 

Waaler  Water,  542. 

Watch  HilU  899. 

Waterloo  Pillar,  187. 

Wateraound,  66*2. 

Wataon'i  HoapitHl,  7^. 

Watt,  JHmes,  842 ;  Statae,  862. 

WayKateahaw,  864. 

We-dale,  116. 

Weem  Yillaffe,  275. 

Wellington  Statue,  Edinbui^b,  85 ;  Qiaa- 
gow,  847. 

Wemyis  Bay,  415 ;  Caatle,  806. 


Weat  Bow,  Edinburgh,  48. 

Weat  Wemjaa,  806. 

Weaterton  Park,  198. 

Whin  HUl.  412. 

Whitadder  River,  160. 

Whitebridge  Inn,  601. 

White  Cart,  868. 

Whitecorn,  397. 

Wliiteford  Honae,  Edinburgh,  62. 

Whithorn.  406. 

White  Horae  Close,  Edinburgh,  68. 

Whiting  Bay.  420. 

Wliittcn  Head,  558. 

Wick,  641. 

Wick8ofBaiglie,261. 

Wideford  Hill,  662. 

Wideswell  Bay,  662. 

Wigt4>wn,  405. 

WiriiHm  III.  Statue  of,  849. 

Winchburgh,  169. 

Woodend  Cottage,  819. 

Woodhall,  8.'»9. 

Woodlands.  863. 

Woodbouselee,  99. 

Wrath,  Cape,  652. 

Yair,  165. 

Yarrow,  148 ;  Source,  399. 
Tester  Hduse  and  Caatle,  111. 
York  Cascade.  266. 
Ythans  Birer,  618. 

Zetland  Isles,  564. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  88. 
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Juat  Publiihed,  &  New  Edition  {die  liik),  price  &b.  61,  of 

BUCK'S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST  Of  SCOTIAKD 

Uf  A  SKAT  POBTABLE  TOLUHE, 
With  upimrdi  of  Out  Mundred  lUtutrtUimu,  oMiUiiiig  of  -Vap*, 
C/iarU,  Piam  of  Ihumt.  ami  Vieun  of  Srxntrj/. 
Etbbt  means  have  been  taken  to  adapt  this  irork  to  the  requiremcDtJ  of 
tlie  Tonrist  of  the  present  day.     Each  edition  has  andergone  important 
cbangGB ;  a  great  deal  of  new  infonnalion,  reUUng  eapeciall;  to  the  Utharto 
more  nnfrequented  parts  ef  Scotland,  has  been  added,  and  man;  Talnabte 
notea  of  TouristB  niing  the  Guide,  and  kindly  offered  to  tbe  Pnhlitli«r*i 
hare  been  advantageoualy  incotporated. 

Of  the  pictnreiiqQe  ecenerj  to  which  the  voIoedo  )■  liieaDt  to  he  a  gnidfit 
a  plun  and  intelligible  accBa^t  i«  gjvan,  ^d  (bis  is  oeceMaril]'  ooofined  to 
thoae  localities  moat  worthy  of  the  ^oiuist')!  afjleslMB.  To  ealirai  tte 
mere  topograpbical  details,  TisdltioBai7,  HiMorioal,  aad  Pioterial  IHat- 
trationa  hare  been  JDtrodac«iI ;  a^d  (x:caaiDtidl;r<  elt^,ts  frou^  aDth«i;a 
whoae  nsmes  are  aasocit^d  with  th£  placea  described, 
A  few  copUs  havt  bttn^nUd  on  thinpaper  for  the  vu  efpedetlriant. 

EDINBTJEGH  :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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In  0&«  Portable  Yolnnie,  Prioe  lOt.  6d. 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST 

AND  ROAD  AND  EAILWAY  GUIDE  BOOK 

THROUGK  EI6LAIS  AID  WALES. 

THIR0  JSDITTON,  orkatlt  Enlabgbd  ahd  Impbovkd. 

With  a  General  Travelling  Map ;  Charts  of  Roada,  Bailroads,  and  Interestinir 
Localities ;  Engraved  Views  of  Pictaresque  Scenery ;  and  a  comprehenaira 
(xeneral  Index,  embradog  a  List  of  Hotels  and  Inns. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

"  A  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  road  boolc'—ZoAn  Butt. 

**  A  compendious  and  very  carefally  drawn  up  itineraiy.* — Court  Journal, 

"A  carefully  executed  work,  prettily  illustrated,  with  useM  maps.** — 
Atkeuaum. 

"  The  characteristics  of '  Black's  Picturesque  Tourist  of  England  and  Wales, 
are  a  more  compact  and  handy  form,  a  more  modern  style  of  letterpress,  getting 
up,  and  illustration,  with  a  Terr  moderate  price." — Th€  Spectator, 

"  An  attempt  to  brine  the  old  road-book  up  to  the  pitch  of  modem  imprort- 
ment ;  and  we  are  bound  to  pronounce  it  successfuL  It  is  cheap  and  portable, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information,  closely  com- 
pressed and  well  printed."— 7A«  Civil  Engine^i^s  JottmaL 

"  This  work  emtnraces,  within  the  compass  of  its  pages,  more  weU-di^;ested 
information,  arranged  with  accuracy  and  conciseness,  than  has  ever  vet  issued 
firom  the  press,  in  the  form  of  a  volume  of  convenient  size." — Bri»iol  Mirror. 

**In  every  resmct  'Black's  Picturesque  Tourist'  will  supply  a  travelling 
directory  through  jBngland  and  Wales ;  and  wherever,  or  by  wnatever  route,  the 
stranger  may  chooae  to  go^  he  has  only  to  consult  this  road  companion  to  have 
the  name  of  the  towns,  and  a  description  of  the  localities  and  soeneiy  through 
which  he  passes." — Edinburgh  Adpem»er, 

*^  All  superfluous  description  is  very  wisely  omitted,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
after  graces  of  style,  quite  out  of  place' in  a  tourist^s  pocket  comnanioii ;  but  we 
have,  instead  of  such  ambitious  matter,  much  historical,  legenaary,  and  uaefU 
infbrmadon,  which  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  traveller's  convenience  and  increase 
his  pleasure^  by  associating  the  objects  he  views  with  memorable  events  and 
popular  and  poetical  traditions." — Britannia, 

ENGLISH  COUNTY  GUIDES. 

BlMkfg  Chdde  to  Str^yihire,  81. 
Bladkff  Guide  to  Torkahin,  Si.  6d.;  eloth,  8a. 
BlAokf •  e«ide  to  Wanrickthiro,  St. 
BUoVt  OviAo  to  Devon  tnd  Cornwall,  Sa 
Blaek*!  Guide  to  Hampshire  and  lale  of  Wight,  Sa. 
Blaek'i  Guide  to  Kent  and  Sniaex.   In  Ma  Press, 
na^s  Ovide  to  Glonoeater,  Eerefbrd,  Xonmonth,  and  the  Biver  Wye. 
InthePreu, 

In  neat  handy  voUaneSt  vnth  Maps  and  lUustrationa. 
EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK 
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TOTHK 

HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

INCLVDQIO 

OEENET  AND  ZETLAND; 

DESCBIPnVE  OF  THEIR  SCENERY,  STATISTICS^  ANTIQUITIES, 

AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

OOHTAINIMO  ALSO 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  VISITING  THE  LOWLANDS  OP  SCOTLAND; 
WITH  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTICES,  AND  MAPS,  VIEWS,  TABLES 
OF  DISTANCES,  NOTICES  OF  1NNS»  ko. 

By  GEORGE  ANDERSON  akd  PETER  ANDERSON,  of  Lnvbbkxs8. 

"  It  18,  after  all  tbe  dednctions  which  the  most  tnquisitire  inrestigation  may- 
have  deduced,  the  best  Guide  Book  ever  issued."— JLorufon  Corrapondent  qf 
'^Invemes*  Courier" 

**  Irrespective  altogether  of  its  merits  as  a  Guide  Book,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  publications  of  the  topographical  and  descriptive  kind  we  have  ever 
read.** — Invemest  Advertiaer. 

**  Under  pretence  of  being  a  Guide  Book,  it  gives  a  copious  supply  of  eveiy 
kind  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  country  it  describes.  —  Taifs  Magaeme, 

**  It  forms  bevond  question  the  fullest  and  most  complete  Guide  to  the  High- 
lands and  Islsnds." — Scotsman, 

**  By  far  the  best  Hand  Book  to  the  Highlands  which  has  yet  been  produced.** 
— Edinlmrgh  JEvening  Courant, 

*'  In  this  book  we  have  the  benefit  of  remarkable  fulness  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  authors,  and  the  accuracy  of  thdr  statements  isonly  equalled  by  their 
judicious  brevity." — Ckambenfa  JoumaL 

**  This  volume  should  be  in  the  pocket  of  every  Scottish  Tourist,  and  in  the 
library  of  every  Scotchman." — Aberdeen  Herald, 

*<  Among  the  hills  it  is  invaluable^^and  at  the  fireside  most  pleasant  reading.** 
— Aberdeen  Journal, 

**  We  do  not  know  two  individuals  better  adapted  to  the  task  of  writing  a 
Guide  Book  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  than  the  editors  of  the 
work  before  us." — Literary  Cfateite, 

"  This  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind,  and  we  believe  the  only  one 
worth  tbe  name  of  a  work  on  its  immediate  subject** — Atlas, 

"A  work  which  has  never  received  half  its  due  measure  of  pniae,'*— Mitter^s 
"  Old  Red  Sandstone,'' 

EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHAKLES  BLACK. 
And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


4t  BLACK'JB  jQUIDE  book  4J>yKKTI8EK. 

In  One  nett  Portable  Volume,  Price  6e. 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  6UIDE 

THROUGH 

mm  m  squth  wmes  anp  .ppquthshuiu^ 

FI^H  KKJDELLP9T  T£4mYELI4^P  I^Pg, 

A  Copious  ItineraxT,  a  FuU  Description  of  every  Remarkable  Place,  a  Kodce  of 

all  the  Best  Hotels  and  Inns,  and  a  Comprehensive  General  Index. 

lUuttrqied  hy  Mapa^  Chartfi^  an4  V4ew9  cf  Scenery, 
In  the  natoral  aspect  of  this  country,— its  mountains  and  hills,  its  valleys  and 
glens,  its  lakes  aqd  rive]9r-<u^  exhibited  ecaenes  of  beauty  and  of  grand^nr,  which 
in  few  regions  can  be  surpassed ;  while  these  sjre,  for  the  most  part,  associated 
with  historical  events  ana  traditionary  legends  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
and  with  the  mouldering  monuments  of  past  ages,  scaroely  less  striking  than  tha 
splendid  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  inhabitants,  too,  are  still  a  distinct  and  veij  remarkable  people ;  mak- 
ing the  language  of  their  remote  ancestors ;  retaining  much  that  Is  peculiar  ia 
physical  appearance,  and  in  psevaHing  custoois ;  and  cheriahiog  ardent  attach- 
ment to  their  native  soil,  and  to  the  memory  of  their  princes,  bards,  and  warriora. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  snrprishig  that  to  travellers  of  almost  every  diversity  of 
taste  and  pursuit,  the  Principality  of  Wales  presents  objects  of  peculiar  and  varied 
interest. 

In  a  Sq[>arate  Volume,  Price  88.  6d. 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TC  NORTH  WALES. 

With  Map>  Charts,  and  numerous  Ulustrations,  being  that  portion  of  theoompleta 
book  embracing  the  description  of  the  Northern  Counties. 

EDmBUBGH :  ADA.M  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
Chester  :  Catrxball  k  Pricbard. 

In  a  neat  Pocket  Yolume,  Price  Five  Shillings 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST  OF  IRELANa 

A  Second  and  Greatly  Improved  Edition, 
With  a  General  Travelliog  Map,  a  Laige  Chart  of  the  Lakes  of  KiDar- 
nej  and  Surrounding  Country,  and  Plans  of  the  Principal  Cities;  and 
containing  all  Ihe  Best  Hotels,  wi^  their  Respective  Cliaiges. 

ALSO 

Black's  Guide  to  Belfast,  Is.  6d. 
Black's  Guide  to  Bubliiiy  Is.  6d. 
Black's  Guide  to  Killaniey,  Is.  6d. 
Black's  Guide  to  the  Shanuon,  Is.  6d. 

The  voyage  across  the  Irish  Channel  is  now  so  easily  accomplished,  that 
Dublin  can  be  reached,  ma  BoUfhwd,  in  14)  hours  from  London,  and  10}  from 
Manchester.  By  this  route  some  interesting  places  may  be  visited  on  the  way, 
such  as  Chester,  and  the  Britannia  Bridge^  and  a  peep  may  be  had  of  Wales. 

Travelling  in  Ireland  is  not  so  expensive  as  in  either  of  the  sister  kingdoms,  and 
the  railroads  are  so  lidd,  that  extensive  tours  eau  1^  taken  with  gr^t. expedition. 

ZDINBURGH :  A.  A  C.  BLIGK.    Ddbxat.:  Wvluum  Bobbbtboh. 


black'*  OCIDB-  book  ADVCItTlfAX'. 


In  ■  PortiUe  Tolmna,  Price  Sa., 

BUCK'S  PICTIIKESQIIE  fiVIDE  TO  THE  EIGUSH  LAKES, 


AN  ES8lt  oH  fsm  GEb^Loif  or  ini  liiis^kicT. 


If  Oxford. 

SEVENTH  EDITION. 

Witlia  Cornet  TnTglUiiBHu;  VJawioftht  &ccTi«i7byT.KRIeh>rdioil^n, 

HoTiMgue  StanlsT,  >lc. ;  TwclTe  Eipluutory  Oatling  Viein  of  HoaDtain 

Gnnipi,  bj  Ur.  nintoft  at  KMlfkk;  Four  Ob»rtl  of  tha  more  IntuMling 

Loeilillc^  IthMTHic^  and  (U  Um  HoUla. 

Fn  tki  Ina  «f  satDra,  M'T(IB  on  MinM^ri  MN  MuAl  cWneto  Una  (hU  vUck 

Ibw  lab*  ibrd  1  jrtifBKTit^di^^tilpU  Wrist  W'tlfJCOnthiait  M  iha  iWini  of 

aach  •nawa',  wHlwiit  MniB[  to  ^uM  at  (ha  knclj  •ceurj  of  t)uj>  oini  Ind.    *■  Wa 

pamteaCo  tha  Olidan,  and'tTwarta  tfia  Bkoavud  tba  Rhiaa,  wldWt  oai  duiuMtie  hkca  of 

tniMvatar,  Kaawick,  ui  Wiadenutcatdbit  uati  is  loaDbliBaa  Mjlg,  with  ndi  beantital 

'"Tijiaa  «l  rock,  wt-'  —'  — '-  •■—'■-■  -"^  —  -' ■■ —  -  ■" "*—  -• '-'-- 

rtEcTdoDDtfu 
Uno  En^IKh  tn 

'  Thfi  Onlde  to  tho  Ltlin  hu  benii  aiDpjIed  apon  the  luie  clibonta  plu  (i  lit  Ple- 

-— -■" — '--•Sallti-i),tBrtrBfibraLei — ' '" '"' — "• - 

ilMBK.    AnaadinUfbai 

,  ...  dtacriftiau ara dumiaglj     , 

illiiatntiini  ira  adniiable  apadmina  ofart.'— .^f  Isi. 


"ThiiOnideto  tho  iUlinhut>eiiii  aiDpjledapontlieiuie  clibonta  plu  (u  ni  -  - 
MrufW  Ibarlif  sfSalbiid],  fBrcraei  bJttLeame  nanlatlOD  W  •par«  DD  cnat  or  traolila  to 
ashlnaaaaocaBlUnMiK.    ft  uadi  n  Ufb^  "i^ttCBditlt*.    if  ia  a  Vutanam' 
la  tntj  Moas-^la  dtacriptiau  an  dianiiBglj  wiittBi,  iu  latalUffBca  ii  ua^  iM  m 
aa<  Iti  illiiatntiini  ira  adninble  aHdaiina  ofart.'— .^f  Isi. 

"Tliii  ii  a  UUla  work  Hut  baa  an  oturin  nopolutti  in  the  laka  dirtrtcta.  tn  tha 
nnaadatcBlaftkBiiifiinBatlDBUcainan.  MaaT  raUa-lwola  ■ROTCitaadedwithi 
n^ttar.vUdiOBlTaarrolopcnUxmMtaUtlMtmiUt.  Ttiia  MB  Mr«  oocar  wH 
TObno  katwo  u;  lauBadi  aa  II  coataiai '  aHilAni  U  Hn^' and  li »  adaptd  ai  to  mil 


black's  guidb  book  adtebtiber» 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


Just  Published,  Price  One  SUlUng,  ^ 

BLACK'S  GUIDE  TO  SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 

nrcLUDiiro 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  TOURS  AND 

PLACES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ITINERARIES  AND  A  MAP 

OF  SUTHERLANDHIRE,  AND  PART  OF  ROSS 

AND  CAITHNESS  SHIRES. 

-    Jntt  Pablisbed,  In  18ino  doth,  prioe  Two  Shilling^ 

THE  ANGLEE'S  OXTIDE 

TOTHS 

RIVERS  AND  LOCHS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

XO  WBICB  ASM  ADDBD 

msnuonoNS  to  Youm  AiifiLEin. 

Bx  ANDBEW  TOUNQ,  IirrRMHm,  SirnuBi.MDraiBB. 

■'This  neat  little  pocket  Tolome  will  be  found  inyelnable  to  the  sngler  who 
■elects  onr  two  northemmoet  counties  for  the  scene  of  his  operations.  Its  suthor 
is  widely  known  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  gentle  craft;  and  his  lucid  eridenee 
before  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Tweed  Fisberiai 
Bill,  showed  that  he  had  studied  his  fkvourite  question  in  all  its  aspects."— 


BDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


BLAOK'B  GDJDB  book  AOVXRHSBna. 

VIEWS  IN   ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

AND  SCOTLAND. 


I. 

VIEWS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT  OF 
WESTMORELAND  AND  CUMBERLAND; 

Indnding  Windennere,  Derwentwater,  Ulleawater,  Rydal,  Qrasmere,  Goniston. 
Lowdore^  Airey  Foroe^  Patterdale,  Skiddaw,  the  Tew  Troes,  Borrowdale,  ana 
moit  of  tiie  interesting  Soeneiy  of  the  Diatriot  Price  Two  Shillings  and  Six- 
peaoe. 

n. 
VIEWS  Iir  WALES; 

Indnding  Beddgellert^  PoBt-Aberglaslyn,  Uanberis^  Carnanron,  Penrhvn,  and 
Chepstow  Castles,  Tlntern  Abbey,  the  River  Wje^  and  the  Britannia  I'abalar 
and  ifcnai  Bridges.    Price  Eighieenpenoe. 

III. 

VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

THB  TOURISTS  MEMORIAL  OF  SCOTLAND,  a  Scries  of  Twenty 
Views  of  Pictnzesqne  Sceneiy  and  Celebrated  Localities.  Price  5s.  bound 
in  doth. 

Thb  series  of  Views  presents  delineations  of  some  of  the  noblest  prospects  in 
Scotland,  by  many  of  ner  most  accomplished  Artists.  Amon^  the  snbjects 
represented  may  be  mentioned,  Edinbaign,  Perth,  Dnnkeld,  Boslm  Chapel,  and 
the  Castles  of  Taymouth,  Stirling,  and  Crsigmillsr. 

The  List  of  ArtisU  indudes  the  names  of  Leitch,  Horatio  M^Cnlloeh,  D.  O. 
Hill,  Montagae  Stanley,  the  Rev.  John  Thomson,  and  others  not  less  distin- 
gnisned  in  thdr  several'styles  and  departments. 

Two  Views  of  Fineirs  Cave^  Staffs.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda  by  Thomas 
AuLAN,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  and  engraved  on  SteeL    Demy  4to,  price  6d.  each. 

These  Views  were  pronoimced  by  the  late  proprietor  of  Staffa  (Sir  Reginald 
Maodonald  Seton),  to  be  the  only  engravings  which  conveyed  any  adequate 
idea  cl  this  aztraordinary  cavern. 

Views  of  the  TroeadM,  Loch  Katrine,  and  Loch  Lomond;  a  series  of  27  Wood 
Engravings  by  Bikkbt  Fostbb,  in  a  neat  small  volnme,  square  18mo, 
doth,  price  ls.*6d. 

The  Highland  Costume,  Ulnstrated  by  figures  of  a  Highland  Chief  and  Piper,  15 
X  11  indies  in  sixe,  lAer  drawings  by  R.  M'Iak,  A.R.A.  Coloured  price 
8s.  6d.  each. 

EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


&  black's  omDB^  Booit  AttskrisetL 


WlmWw 


€^ 


tM.m  I  WILES  &  IKIRD. 


BLACK'S  MA?  G»  tmO^Amf,  fH  %  ll^Scale  14  miles 
to  th»  ineh,  with  aH  tb«-  BnlWajn^  etev  Momted  od  Miien^  ootenrtdy 
ttid  in  case.    Price  ^t  6d'. 

BLACK'S  MAP'  OJT  tBEl  £AKEl  I>lS?'Kl6¥  OF  CUM- 
BERLAKD,.  W£STM0BBLA»1>,  Sto.,  19  bf  U.  A  SdiT^  of  3{ 
miler  to  fiie-  ikicliv  etii^efiiny  donsthi^t^d  from  {&^  ihtwt  anthentic 
and  recent  Bources,  and  containing  all  the  roads  and  footpaths. 
Mounted  on  linen,  coloured,  and  in  oaae.    Price  2s.  6db 

BLACK'S  MAPS  OF  NORTH  ANI>  SOUTH  WALES- 
Each  14  by  11}',  (m  the  scale  of  6|  mileb  t6  t!ie  inch.  Elabonaieiy 
Engraved,  and  containing  all  the  most  minute  information  for 
Tourists.  Mounted  on  Hnen,  coloured,,  aud'  in  oase.  Piice  l0.  6d. 
each. 

BLACK'S  MAP  OF  IRELAND,  20  by  141.  Scale  15 
miles  to  the  inch.  Vt^ith  all  the  Railwajts,  ete.  Mounted  on  linen, 
coloured,  and  in  case.    Price  28.  6d. 


the  0iiei  of  the  abo^  tta  givm  in  JjuSbm, 


EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLEIS  BLACK. 


VLA,CS!b  OtiDB  J^Ooi  ADVlCktiSKft.  9 


BLACK'S 

liF^  or  S00TLiffS. 


In  a  Neat  Portable  Case,  Price  4s.  6d., 

BLACK'S  POCKET  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND  FOR  TOURISTS. 
20  by  27.  Scale  11  mfles  to  the  Inch.  Being  the  Map  which 
accompanies  the  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland,  and  which  con- 
tains all  the  Roads,  Railroads,  Bridld  and  Foot-paths,  so  far  as 
ftkese  are  Enown  uf  to  ffie  prefcni  tame,  anfl  thb  infonnalidn  i^M- 
ing  which  has  been  gathered  with  great  pains  from  the  most 
authentic  sources.  Coloured  and*  mouAM  on  linen,  and  made  to 
fold  up  in  a  Case  for  the  Pocket. 

A  LARaUR  MAP.     32  by  S3:     Scal&  10  iA9e8  ta  &e  Inch. 

» 

Mounted  on  Gnen,  coloured  and  in  Case.    Price  4b.  6d. 

A  SMALLER  MAP.  19  by  15.  Scale  18  nules  to  the  Inch. 
Mounted  on  linen,  coloured  and  m  Case.    Price  2s.  6d. 

BLACB!l3't6T5rMgT'^Aito  S^O'RTSli^^  COlitPANION 
TO  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ^COi'LAlTD.  Thirty-Six  Maps,  show- 
ing  all  the  principal  Roads,  Railways,  Villages,  Country  Seats, 
Riveis  and  Lakes,  Places  of  EQstorical  and  Legendary  Note; 
Memoranda  of  Battles,  Heights  6f  Itountadns,  Ac-  In:  a  portable 
Tolume,  strongly  bound.    Price  lOs.  6d. 

nr  SiMt  tf  tlHT  aiw?»  •»•  t<v«*  iA  laaiAi. 


EDEfTBURGH  :  ADAM!  ASB  CHARLES  BLACK 


10  black's  OUIDB  book  ADVERTI8EB. 

TO  TOURISTS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


In  a  neat  Portal^  Volume^  price  3b,  M. 

THE  TOUR  OF  MONT  BLANC  MID  OF  MONTE  R08A; 

BEING  4  PERSONAL  NARRATIYB. 

Bt  JAMES  D.  FORBES,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S^  Sicc.  R.S.  Ediv. 

CoRMpondiag  Member  of  fhe  lottitiite  of  nnmoe,  loid  of  other  Acedemieak  and 
Profeaior  of  Natural  FUloiophy  in  the  UniTenitj  of  Edinhnri^. 


Bj  this  same  Author, 

In  demy  Svo,  with  Ten  PUtes  and  Twenty-nine  Wood  EngsaTinga, 

Price  10a.  6d., 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  THEORY 

OF  GLACIERS, 

NOW  FIB8T  COLLECTED  AND  CHRONOLOGIC  A  LLT  ABRANQBD. 

WITH  A  PBEFATOBT  NOTB  ON  THE  BSGENT  PBOaKBBS  AND 
PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  THE  THEORY. 


In  Royal  Svo^  doth,  price  21a. 

NORWAY  AND  ITS  GLACIERS 

VISITED  IN  1851. 

FOLLOWED  BT  JOURNALS  OF  EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  HIGH  ALPS 

OF  DAUPHINE»  BERNE,  AND  SAVOY. 

With  Two  Mi^a,  Ten  Lithographic  Views  printed  in  colours  by  Day  and  Son, 

and  Twenty-two  Wood  Engravings. 


«*  This  is  one  of  those  books  whieh  we  need  not  binsh  to  present  to  foreign 
philoeophers  and  men  of  learning  as  a  specimen  of  the  literatore  of  scienoe  in 
England.*— -iSaxMitiMr. 

EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLAOK. 


BUkGK'B  QUIDS  BOOK  ADVKBTlSKa. 


"  Far  fiction,  read  Scott  ahne,  all  novdt  after  ?Ub  are  tDCr(hle$$.'^— 
Charlotte  Bronte,  New  EditioD,  p.  106. 

Tj^VERY  UBRABY  SHOULD  CONTAIN  a  Cokplbtb  Bet  of  tb. 
-^  Watsblxt  Notsls,  which  can  now  be  had  in  everj  detirable  abapc 
and  at  the  most  available  prices,  as  noted  below  : — 

1,  for  £2  :  28.,  Tm  PfeoPLB*8  Edixzov,  in  5  large  Volumes,  with  fire  Illnstra 

tions  in  Wood,  and  the  famoos  Portrait  of  Scott  bj  Baebam,  Engraven 
on  Steel.  It  is  printed  in  double  columns,  and  is  tosfl  tuited  for  i 
Library  where  space  is  a  deeideratum, 

2,  for  £3 :  ISs.,  Thb  d-Bimn  Edxtxoh,  in  25  small  Yolnmes,  with  a  beautifu 

Woodcut  for  each  volume,  and  an  Engraving  of  the  Author  fron 
Gbbshshikld's  Statue.  Each  Volume  contains  an  entire  Novel,  whici 
renders  this  Edition  perhaps  the  most  eonoenient  for  ordinary  pnr 
poses. 

3,  for  £7 :  is.,  Trb  Rb-dbub  Editioit,  in  48  handy  Volumes,  printed  in  larg< 

legible  type,  and  containing  as  many  as  96  Engravings  on  Wood  anc 
Steel.  As  this  is  uniform  with  the  entire  Series  of  Scott's  Works,  t 
has  dhoays  been  held  as  the  Favourite  EdUion, 

4,  for  £13  :  2  :  6.,  TvM  Livkakt  Epmov,  in  25  Octavo  Volumes,  bound  ii 

rich  extra  cloth,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  204  Splendid  Stee' 
Engravings,  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  their  time,  including 
Vandyke,  Zucherro,  Le  Tocque,  Wilkie,  Turner,  Roberts,  Landseer 
Stanfield,  Frith,  Pickersgill,  FhiUips,  Faed,  &c.,  &c.  Each  Volum< 
contains  an  entire  Novel,  printed  in  large  excellent  type.  This  Edition 
whether  in  point  of  execution  or  sterling  value,  is  unequalled  by  an; 
Work  of  the  kind  in  our  Language,  and  should  certainly  find  a  place  it 
every  *'  Oenileman*s  Library" 


EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK ; 

AXD  ALL  BoOKSBLUnp. 
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BIiACK's  QVtDlC  BOOK  ADTKBtSflCfer 


THE  WiTERLET  HOTELS, 


Frioe  la.  M.  eaolk 


WAVliBLEY. 

Gut  MAmiEitem. 

The  Antiquary. 

Bob  Roy. 

Old  Mortality. 

The  Black  Dw^rp. 

The  Heart  ot  Mjd-LototaiJi*. 

The  Bride  of  LdiiacsBifOOR. 

Itanhoe. 

The  Monastery. 

The  Abbot. 

Kenilworth'. 

TfifE  StTROEON'S 


The  Pirate. 
Peteril  OF  the  PsftS. 
The  FoRTcmES  of  Nighbl. 

QUENTIN  DURWARD. 

g;r.  Ronan's  Well. 
Redgauntlet. 
The  Betrothed. 

WbODSTOCR.' 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
Anne  of  Geirstein. 
The  Talisman. 
Count  Robert  of  Paris. 
DAUcmTER: 


lEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIOR  OF  THE  WAVERLET  NOVELS. 

I 

j      On  the  2d  of  May  will  be  published  the  First  Yolume  of 
'  A  lte#  ILtUSTRATJEi)  BDITlb^  OB*' 

THE  AUTHOR'S  FAVOUBITE  EMTIOII 

I 

Of  th«  Wsvarlrijr  Kv^Am 

In  48  Yolumes  fcap.  8yo,  price  4s.  6d.  each,  cloth^ 

Muiirat^  vUk  96  Sud  3ngraiti>ini^9^  aM  upwards  of  1006 

WoodciUt. 

PRINTED  PROM  A  NEW  TYPE,  AND  IN  THE  BEST  9TTLE. 

Br  R.  AMD  R.  Cla'bk,  Eoiihitmair. 

The  Volumes  mil  hepMished  Monthly y  hut  theprifUing  VfiU  he 
N>  accelerated  that  parties  desiring  to  complete  their  Sets  mR  haifc 
%n  opportunity  of  doing  so  ttr  Eighteen  Months'. 

EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


buck's  aCIDB  BOOK  JJtTEBTIBXR.  13 

MEMEKTOS  OF  THE  LAND  OF  SCOTT. 

Bwitindly  UlnjtnttKl  Editiont  of  ths 

LADT  OF  THE  LAKE. 
LAY   OS  THE  LASf  HUTSTBEL. 


LO£D   OF   THE   ISLES. 
KABMIOir. 

With  StMl  EngTiTinga  bom  TuaiiEti,  uiil  Waodcati  bjr  Fobteb  ind  Gilbert. 
In  pMt  8<ra,  doth,  ptic*  iSt,  In  extra  doth  gilt,  oi  30*.  In  monxco. 


EDINBUBQH :  A.  &  C.  BLACK. 


BLACKS  GUIDE  BOOK  ADVEBTISEK. 


Jut  pnblulud,  TUid  EditioD,  la  Ona  ToL  Fook««p  Svo,  price  3i.  Sd., 

THE  FSACIICAIi  AKGLEB, 

.  THE  AET  OF  TEOUT-FISHING 


By  W.  C.  STEWART. 

'■  mibont  hMitiUon  VI  pronouDC*  Ihi*  Hlt1«  trvatlw  th«  b«M  w*  biv>  grer 
tod  DD  *ngliDg  for  traal  wilb  tha  utlficlil  Bj',  worm,  mianoir,  And  othsr  balta." 
-Bdd  Ltfi  « lomden. 

EDINBURGH :  ADAM  4  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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JoBt  PubliBhed,  Third  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  Price  10s.  6i,  with 
nnmerona  iliuBtrations  on  Wood  and  Steel, 

After  Drawings  by 
HsBsiNe,  Alkbr,  and  Harbison  Weib, 

THE   HORSE  AND   THE  HOUND; 

THEIR    VARIOUS    OSES    AHD   TREATMENT,    IHCLDDINQ 

PRACTIUAL  mSTRUCTIOKS  m 

HORSEMANSHIP  AND  HUHTINQ,  fto.  &c. 

BY  NIMROD. 

(The  Ute  Chasleb  Afteblbt,  Esq.) 


EDINBUBGH:    ADAM    AND   CHAELES   BLACK. 
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WORKS  BY  EMINENT  SCOTTISH  DIVINES. 


The  Twenty-Second  Thousand,  price  7a.  6d.,  of 

THE    GOSPEL    IN    EZEKIEL. 

A  8erie8  of  DiscouneB 

By   THOMAS   GUTHRIE,  D.D., 

Author  of  '*  Fleas  for  Bagged  Sohoob,"  etc. 


*'  Since  Dr.  Chalmeni,  no  Scottish  divine  has  produced  sermons  more 
eloquent  and  impressive  than  those  contained  in  this  volume.  .  .  .  Two 
or  tnree  extracts  will  show  that  this  book  is  different  from  the  ordinary  pulpit 
style  which  has  rendered  '  a  sermon '  almost  a  synonym  for  any  composition 
which  is  dull,  formal,  and  unattractive."— Z/iterary  Qazette, 

"  To  our  friends  south  of  the  Scottish  Border,  who  do  not  know  Dr. 
Quthrie,  we  say,  Procure  this  volume  and  read  it,  and  you  will  feel  that  you 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  whom  it  were  worth  while  to  go  some 
distance  to  see." — JBritiah  Quarterly  Heview, 


Bj  tiie  same  Author, 
The  Twelfth  Thousand,  price  7s.  6d.,  of 

CHRIST  AND  THE  INHERITANfiE  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

A  Series  of  Diacourses  from  the  Epistle  to  ihe  Colossian^. 


In  crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d., 

LIFE    JN    A    RISEN    SAVIOUR: 

DISCOURSES   ON   THE   RESURRECTION. 

BY  BOBERT  B.  CANDLISH,  D.a 

**  These  Discourses  are  undoubtedly  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  sermons, 
In  vigour  of  stvle,  power  of  reasoning,  and  rorce,  if  it  is  not  to  be  called  felicity 
of  Illnstration.'^-^<^f>ectotor.  

fiDINBURGH :  ADIU  AND  CHARLBS  BLAOiL 
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MURRAYS    HANDBOOKS 

FOR   TRAVELLERS   IN  ENGLAND. 


MUREAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  MODERN    LONDON. 
A  Complete  Guide  for  Straogen  to  all  the  Objects  of  Interest  in  the 
Metropolis.    Map.    16mo.  fis. 

IL 

MURRAY'S    HANDBOOK     FOR    WILTS,    DORSET, 
AND  SOMEBSET.    Map.    Post  8to. 


M 


M 


M 


III. 

TIER  AY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  DEVON  AND  CORN- 
WALL.   Maps.    FoBt  8vo. 

IV. 
TIRRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  KENT  AND  SUSSEX. 

Map.    Poet  8to.    10s. 

V. 

URRAY'S     HANDBOOK    FOR    SURREY,    HA2TTS, 

AND  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    Map.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 


The  object  of  Mubrai'b  Handbooks  is  to  g^ve  matter-of-fact  descrip- 
tions of  what  ought  to  he  seen  at  each  place,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  an 
intelligent  English  traveller,  without  bewildering  him  with  an  account  of 
all  that  may  be  seen ; — to  avoid  chronological  details,  and  instead  of 
abridging  the  records  of  a  town  from  beginning  to  end,  to  select  snch  local 
anecdotes  as  are  connected  with  remarkable  events  which  have  happened 
there,  or  with  distinguished  men  who  have  lived  there  ; — to  adopt  as  simplo 
and  condensed  a  style  as  possible,  avoiding  florid  descriptions  and  exagge- 
rated superlatives ; — and  to  use  the  descriptions  of  others,  where  good  and 
correct,  rather  than  obtrude  extracts  from  the  Editor's  own  journals. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

G 
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WORKS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OP 

SGOniSH  CHARACTER  AND  SCENERY. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MART  STUART,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

By  AiiPHOSSB  Db  L^jcartihe.    Crown  Syo.    In  the  Freas. 

MEMORIALS  OF  HIS  TIME.    By  Lobd  Cockbubn.    One 

ToL  Svo,  doth,  with  portrait,  price  14s.  Replete  with  graphic  Sketches  o£ 
the  Manners  and  Curtoms  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE     OF   LORD 

JEFFBET.    ByLoBDCooKBDBN.   Two  yol8.8vo,  doth,  with  Portrait^  216s. 

THE  GENTLE  SHEPHERD.    A  Pastoral  Combdt.    By 

ALZ«Air  Bamsat.  With  a  Life  end  Portrait  of  the  Author,  numerous  lUns- 
trations,  and  a  comprehensive  Glossary.  18mo,  doth,  2s.  6d. ;  with  gilt 
edges,  ds. ;  morocco  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE   OF   DAVID 

HUME.  By  John  Hill  Bubtov,  Esq.,  AdTOcate  (1711  to  1776.)  Two 
Tols.  870^  doth,  with  Portrait,  Uto. 

LIFE    OF    SIR   WALTER    SCOTT,    Bart.     By  J.  G. 

LocKHABT,  Esq.  With  Portraits  and  Views  of  Abbotsford,  &a  Ten  vohu 
foolscap,  doth,  £1 :  lOs. ;  or  in  one  rol.  royal  Svo,  10s. ;  smaller  edition^ 
7s.  6d. 

THE    PROVINCIAL    ANTIQUITIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Waltbb  Scott,  Bart  Comprising  descriptions  of  Edinburgh,  and 
numerous  places  of  interest  in  its  yidnity,  and  his  essay  on  Border  Antl* 
qnities.    With  two  Illustrations  after  Turner.    Foolscap,  cloth,  price  8a. 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER  (Histokt  op  Scotlahd.) 

By  Sir  Walteb  Scott,  Bart  With  Notes.  Three  vols,  foolscap  Sro,  with 
Illustrations,  price  15b.  ;  or  in  One  voL  royal  8yo,  doth,  Gs. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  from  1249  to  1603.    By 

Patbick  Fbaseb  Tttlbb,  Esq.    Seven  vols.  8vo,  doth,  £2 :  12 : 6. 

THE    MINSTRELSY    OF    THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Sir  Waltbb  Scott,  Bart  The  drawings  in  the 
volumes  are  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Turner,  to  whom  the  subjects  were  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  that  great  artist  visited  him  at  Abbotsford  in 
the  Autumn  of  1 830.  In  four  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  doth,  with  Sight  Engravings 
by  Turner,  and  many  of  the  Andent  Border  Mdodies  set  to  Mu^c,  price 
10s.  6d.  

EDINBURGH:   ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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NEW 

TOURIST'S  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  a.  K.  JOHNSTON,  F.R.Q.S.  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

Siae,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  containing  7439  Names  of  Places.  Price  78.  6d.  in  a 
case  for  the  Pocket ;  accompanied  by  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Names 
in  the  Map. 

This  Work,  constmcted  at  great  expense  from  the  Trigonometrical  and 
Detail  Sarveys  of  the  Boards  of  Ordnance  and  Admiralty,  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  private  and  unpublished  Materials,  is  the  only  general  Map  which 
rejareaenU  the  true  Phyticoi  and  Topographical  Ffotwrea  of  the  Country, 


GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

From  the  most  recent  Authorities  and  personal  Observations.  By  JAMES 
NIOOL,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  University  of 
Aberdeen  ;  with  explanatory  Notes-  The  Topography  by  A.  KEITH 
JOHNSTON.  F.R.S.E.  Sizes  3  feet  by  2  feet,  carefully  coloured. 
Price  21s.  in  a  case  for  the  pocket. 


GOUNTY  ATLAS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Thirty- 
one  Maps  and  General  Map.  8to,  boimd 
in  roan  tnck,  price  lOs.  6d. 

MAPS  OV  TH£  COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 
With  the  Bailways,in  a  case  for  the  pocket. 
One  Shilling  eaco. 

TH£  ANGLER'S  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND.  In 
a  Cloth  Case  for  the  Pocket.  Price  3s.  Od. 

NEW  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. 16  Tola.  8?o,  £16  :  16s.  Each 
Coantj  may  be  had  separately,  strongly 
bonnd,  with  Index  and  Maps. 

THE  ANGLER'S  COMPANION  TO  THE 
KLYERS  AND  LOCHS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  T.  T.  STooDAnT.  Second  Edition, 
crown  8to,  Ts.  6d. 

THE  MOOR  AND  THE  LOCH.  Minute  In- 
Btruotions  in  all  Highland  Sports.  By 
John  C.  Coi^xniouir,  Esq.  Third  Edition, 
Sfo,  12s.  6d. 

SALMON  CASTS  AND  STRAY  SHOTS, 
being  fly-lesTes  from  the  Note>book  of 
John  CoLauHOUN,  author  of  "  the  Moor 
and  the  Loch,*'  &&  Second  Edition,  fcap. 
price  Ob. 


MISS    STRICKLAND'S   LIVES  OF  THE 

QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND.    Complete  in 

8  vols,  post  6vo,  price  10s.  6d.  each.  With 

Portraits  and  Historical  Vignettes. 
THE  BALLADS  OV  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by 

Paorsssoa  AxTOUir.    Two  vols.,  foap. 

8vo.,  ISs. 
LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS,    by  Paovjtssoa 

AnouN.     fcq».  8?o,  Eleventh  Edition, 

price  7s.  6d. 
BOTHWELL;  aPoem,  by  Pbopbssok  At- 

TouN.    Third  Edition,  fcap.  7s.  6d. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON'S  NOCTES  AMBRO. 

SIANiB.    Edited  by  his  Sott'in-law,  Pao- 

yisson  FxaRiKB.    Four  toIs.,  croa'n  Snt, 

84s. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON'S  TALES.  Complete 

in  1  Tol.,  6s. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON'S  POEMS.  Complete 

in  1  Tol.,  6s. 
PR0FES90R  WILSON'S   RECREATIONS 

OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.  Complete 

in  two  vols.,  12s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS, 
45  GaosttB  SmiBX,  Ei>naiusaB ;   37  Patbbikmteb  Bow,  Loaooa. 
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Price  6^.  Stamped  Id. 

Cj^ie  %jertat0r, 

AN  nrDEPXNBEirr  liberal  weekly  papeb. 


The  Political  Pbixciples  of  the  paper  are,  steadfast  reliance  on  the 
Btitish  CJonstitntion,  persevering  endeaTonr  to  cany  oat  that  constitation 
in  aooordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  faithfal  promotion  of  national 
interests. 

On  all  Publio  QuEsnoirs,  the  Spectator  commands  the  best  sources  of 
information,  and  is  restrained  by  no  partj  ties  irom  laying  that  information 
before  its  readers,  nnmntilated  and  nndistorted. 

Pabliamektakt  Pbogeedihos  are  related  with  the  accuracy  of  a  pnblic 
record  and  the  connected  succinctness  of  a  history. 

The  News  of  the  Current  Week  is  compressed  into  an  animated  nar- 
rative, which  he  that  runs  may  read,  without  missing  the  life  5r  import  of 
the  events. 

In  Lcteraturb  every  important  work  is  noticed  as  it  appears,  with  a 
full  and  critical  account*  so  as  to  let  the  reader  know  what  the  book  is,  what 
it  tells,  and  what  is  its  place  among  other  books.  Of  nearly  all  works,  some 
report  is  given.  Notice  is  also  taken  of  the  general  course  of  Literature,  its 
progress,  rights,  tendencies,  personal  events,  etc. ;  the  main  object  being  to 
keep  the  reader  informed  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  whole  subjects  of 
books,  their  authors,  and  influence. 

The  FiKB  Arts,  Music,  Theatres,  and  Public  EnteRtaikicektb  gene- 
rally, are  noticed  in  the  same  spirit,  with  the  view  of  presenting  all  that  is 
going  forward. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  Trade,  especially  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  information  on  all  improvements,  novelties,  inventions,  iashioDS, 
markets,  &c. 

The  Price  of  the  Spectator  has  been  reduced  from  8d.  to  6d. 

And  while  its  old  readers  will  ^d  in  it  the  same  standard  of  iodepen- 
dence  and  completeness,  its  new  readers  will  find  that  it  supplies  information 
not  usually  concentrated  in  any  one  journal. 


PUBLISHED  KVERY  SATUEDAY,  BY  JOSEPH  CLAYTON,  AT 
9  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STBAND,  LONDON. 
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DR.   CORNWELL'S 

EDUCATIONAL  WOEKS. 


ABITHHETIO  FOB  BBGINNEB8.  By  Jambs  Coknwjbll,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M.A.  Just  published,  Is.  6d.— or  in  Parts  L  and  U,,  9d. 
each. 

*'  An  admirable  lint  bocdc  for  schools."— jrztef/ratef  Newt  of  Ike  World. 

TSE  8CIEVGS  OF  ABUHMXTIO.   By  the  same.   Fourth  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

"  We  axe  glad  to  see  this  revised  edition  of  the  best  book  on  arithmetie  which  has  yet 
appeared.  It  is  both  scientiflc  and  practical  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  these  terms.^' — 
unUom  Quarterlff. 

ALLBH  AKD  COBirWELX.>B  SCHOOL  QBJJOUR.  Twenty-eighth 
Edition,  2s.  red.  Is.  9d.  doth. 

ORAMlCAJt  FOB  BSGINHEB8.  Thirty-second  Edition,  Is.  cloth-9d. 
sewed. 

"  We  hare  nerer  seen  a  more  desirable  elementary  work."-— (7««r<  JoumdL 

THE  T017HO  COMPOSEB;  or.  ProgrsssWe  Exereises  in  EngUih  Com- 
potltim.    By  Jambs  Cornwbli^  Ph.  D.    Twenty-first  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

*'  An  inyalnable  litUe  work  for  beginners.  If  they  so  through  it  steadily,  they  will  not 
only  learn  how  to  w:pte,  but  how  to  vuBk."—LiUniy  wueite. 

A  SET  TO  THE  TOmie  GOKPOSEB:  with  Suggestions  as  to  the  Mode 

of  Using  the  Book— ds. 

« 

SELECT  EH0LI8H  POETBT.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr  Allbn.  Tenth 
Edition,  4s. 

BB.  ALLEFB  EUTBOPIVS:  with  a  Complete  Dictionary.  New  Edition, 
8s.,  doth. 

A  SCHOOL  GEOQBAPHT.  By  James  Cobhwbll,  Ph.  D.  Twenty-sixth 
Edition,  3s.  6d.— or  with  Thirty  Maps  on  Steel,  6s.  6d. 

**  Without  exception,  the  best  book  of  the  class  we  hare  seen."— ^loi. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS.    2s.  6d.»  or  4s.  coloured. 

GEOGBAPHT  FOB  BEGIHHEB8.    Third  Edition,  Is. 

"  This  is  one  of  a  rery  nseftU  series  of  educational  works,  of  which  Dr.  Comwell  is  sntbor 
or  editor.  It  is  an  admirable  Introduction.  There  is  a  vast  difficulty  in  writing  a  good 
elementary  book,  and  Dr.  Comwell  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  that  rare  combination  of 
faeotties  which  ia  required  for  the  task.*'f-Vote  BuU. 


LONDON :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. ;  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 

EDINBURGH:  OLIVER  &  BOYD. 
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CLAN  TABTAirS   OF  SCOTLAND. 

Just  Publisbed,  4to,  cloth,  gilt,  price  £2  :  12  :  6, 

THE    AUTHENTICATED    TARTANS    OF    THE     CLANS    AND 
FAMILIES  OF  SCOTLAND,  with  Hiatorical  and  Traditional  Aoconnts. 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  Sixty-niue  Paintings  in  which  all  the  variety 
of  tints  produced  in  the  Tartan  Cloth  are  correctly  and  brilliantly  represented ; 
whQe  the  care  with  which  the  sets  have  been  selected,  is  eyidenoed  by  the  &ct 
that  they  hare  received  the  sanction  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland. 

W.  and  A.  Sioth,  Mauchline,  Ayrshire ;  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

GRETA  BRIDGE  PENCIL  W^ORKS, 

KESWICK. 

The  Proprietor  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  public,  that  the  fiu- 
famed  Black  Lead  Mine  in  Borrowdale  is  again  open,  alter  having  been  closed 
for  more  than  seven  years.  The  excellence  of  this  Lead  being  universaDy 
admitted,  needs  no  comment.  A  supply  of  the  best  quality  for  Artists,  Architects, 
Engineers,  etc,  always  on  hand. 

19"  VMcrs  are  allowed  to  see  through  the  Mijmiijsfdolcry, 

ROBERT  WILSON,  Proprietor. 

NEW  HANDBOOK  FOR  MADEIRA. 


Just  Published,  in  crown  8vo,  with  Map  of  the  Island,  price  7s.  6d. 

MADEIRA: 

ITS  CLIMATE  AND  SCENERY. 
A  HANDBOOK  FOR  INVALID  AND  OTHER  VISITORa 

By  ROBERT  WHITE. 

Second  Edition.    Edited,  and  in  great  part  Rewritteo, 

By  JAMES  YATE  JOHNSON. 

''This  is  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  guide-book  to  Madeira  yet  pub- 
lished."—Ltiterary  Gazette, 

'*  An  excellent  book  of  referenoe  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  island  of 
Madeira  not  for  the  tourist  and  the  pleasure-seeker  only,  but  for  the  valetadi- 
narian,  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  commerce."— JoAft  BvlL 


EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
LONDON:  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 
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THE  ROTAL  HOTEL, 

(WOregor't,  late  Oibb'g) 

53  PRINCES  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

D.  M'GREGOR  begs  respectfally  to  acqaaint  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  TouriBtfi,  that  having  taken  a  lease  of  the  above 
most  central  Hotel  (established  for  the  last  forty  years), 
he  has  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  it ;  there  is  a  spacious 
CofTee-Boom  and  additional  Suites  of  Apartments ;  and  no 
efforts  whatever  will  be  wanting  to  ensure  the  comfort  of 
Vieitore,  fmd  maintain  the  high  standing  which  the  Royal 
Hotel  has  attained. 

The  House  stands  oppomte  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Monu- 
ment, and  commands  the  best  views  of  the  Gardens,  Castle, 
Arthur  Seat,  etc. 

A  nZBD  QEUaS  70S  ATTEHSAltCS. 

Tabk  d'Hote  every  day  at  Five  o'Cloek. 

N.B. — D.  M'G.  has  to  caution  parties  who  may  wish  to 

come  to  the  Botal  Hotel,  to  be  careful  that  the  Cabmen 

and  Porters  do  not  take  them  elsewhere,  as  it  has  caused 

many  parties  great  annoyance. 


BLACK  B  amra  book  adtkbiibrb. 


RAMPLINGS  WATERLOO    HOTEL, 

{Oppoiile  (A«  Gateral  Pott-Offiot), 

WATERLOO  PLACE,  EDINBUKGH. 

QTB* THIERS  ud   oUwn   TISITING   EDINfiUBGH   will  find  Uut  br 

"    SITUATlon.   COMrosr   tat  ACOOmODATlOH    eomMmd  wiA   UODEKATB 

€HiElO£S,  Oiii  XlBginl  Mill  Eilemt™ ''^-"'-'- ''■-         ■   "- 

Hstol,  it  u  eir~ —  "' ■- ^""i. 


Lars*  awl  W^  VtMUattd  SmaUiis  Awm.      Suils  o/ApartamU,  ^ 

A  Xo&uftte  flxed  Cbuga  for  AtUndaaM. 

EDINBURGH 

CALEDONrAN   HOTEL,  PRINCES   STREET. 

OPPOSITE    THE    OASTLE. 

FomilieB  and  Gentlemen  will  find  here  the  quiet  ftud  comfort  of 
home,  combined  with  the  independence  of  a  Hotd.  Suites  of 
superiorly-furnished  Booms  overboking  the  gardens;  Coffee, 
Smoking,  and  Bath  Rooms;  the  choicest  Wines,  Viands,  etc, 
and  Dtury  produce  from  own  Daily.  Everj  attention  to  secure 
the  comfort  of  Visitors.  Charges,  including  all  attendance, 
strictly  moderate. 

0B8EBVB— PEIHCES  STEEET,  COEBBK  OF  CASTLE  STREET. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  TOURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Eatahlished  for  40  Tears, 

THE  SHIP  HOTEL, 

WILUAM    KENNEDY. 

[Within  five  minates'  waUc  from  General  Post-OfBce,  Theatres,  and 

Railway  Stations.] 

Commercial  and  Goflee  Booms. 

Public  Boom  for  Families,  Tourists,  etc.,  who  may  wish  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  Private  Sitting  Booms. 

Public  Broakfast  Table  from  8  till  11  a.m. 

Ordinary  from  4  to  5  p.m. 

Private  Sitting  Booms  when  required. 

Comfortable,    large,    and    well  -  ventilated     Bed-Booms, 
Baths,  eta 

Attendance  charged  in  the  Bill 

One  Scale  of  Bates,  which  are  moderate. 

WILLIAM  KENNEDY, 

SHIP  HOTEL, 

No.  7  EAST  BEGISTEE  STREET. 

EDD7BUBGH. 
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JOHNSTON'S 
FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL   HOTEU 

20  WATERLOO  PLACE,  EDINBURG^H. 

{fmmeHat^  opposite  tU  General  Pott  Office,  amd  Three  Minutet^  Walk  from  ike 

Raiboajf  TermmL) 

Tovriits  will  And  thii  splendid  Hotel— one  of  the  largest  in  Xdialmrgh— 
most  delightfnlly  situated  a3id  elegantly  famished. 

FnbUo  Saloon  and  Fiirate  Farloun. 
A  moderaiejxed  (Aargefor  AtteiuUmce, — No  gratuities, 

EDINBURGH    ALBION   TEMPERANCE  HOTEL, 

(PHILP'S)  28  ST.  JAMES'  SQUARE. 

(XmmnditMij  behind  tli«  Bagirtar  OfflM.) 

THE  ALBION  Is  a  large,  elegantly-Amished,  Knt-ClasB  Funilj  and  Oommercial  Hotel; 
■ituatlon  central,  qoiet,  and  airy,  and  only  three  minntea*  walk  from  the  Railway 
TemdnL 

A.  P.  Is  determined  that  while  his  home  la  pecnliar,  owing  to  the  entire  abeenoe  of 
attmnlatins  IJooors,  It  shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  die  ooontiy  in  the  care  paid  to  the 
comfort  of  visitors. 

The  CSiatges  are  on  the  lowest  scale,  consistent  with  the  efficient  arrangement  of  a  Unt- 
Gbss  HoteL    Sorvants  charged  One  Shilling  per  day. 


Duiui^i; 


BUCHANAN'S 
;CIAL   TEMPERANCE   HOTEL 

114  HIGH  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 

Opposite  the  Head  of  North  Bridge, 

IN   THB    naiBDIATB    YICIinTT    OF   THB    RAILWAY  TEBMIKI. 

XxfeODidve,  Begmat,  aad  C<Miifbrtabla  Aooommodmtlosi 

Toviste  will  And  Good  and  Cheap  Befreshment  at  tbe  abo?e  Hotel. 

Breakfasts,  Limcheons,  Fiah,  Soaps,  Joints,  Chops,  Steajcs,  Tea,  Coiitse,  Sherbet, 
Raspberry,  etc^  served  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  at  the  lowest  possible  diarge, 

James  Buchanan,  while  retaraing  his  most  sincere  thanks  to  his  numeroos 
supporters,  is  happy  to  state  that  he  has  added  to  the  above  establishment  a  larse 
number  of  First-Ulass  Bed-Rooms,  several  Sitting-Rooms,  and  a  Spadous  Hall, 
seated  for  300  persons.  He  has  also  greatly  improved  and  extended  his  Culinary 
accommodation.  These  changes,  together  with  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths, 
and  civil  and  ready  attendance,  make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  Temperance 
Hotels  in  Great  Bntain,  while  the  charges  still  remain  much  lower  than  in  many 
infisrior  houses. 

/Vea  life  o/ excellent  Reading  Room,  Commercial  Room,  and  Ptivaie  Parhmre, 

Beds*  Is.    No  charge  for  Servants. 
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T13E  TRQSAOS  HOTEL 


MRS.  MCGREGOR,  while  taking  this  opportunity  of 
returning  thanks  to  Sti'angers  and  Tourists  in  Scotland 
visiting  the  Trosachs  and  Loch  Katrine,  for  the  liberal 
support  given  to  the  above  Hotel  during  the  nine  years' 
proprietorship  of  her  deceased  Husband,  respectfully  inti- 
mates her  intention  of  maintaining  the  Establishment  as 
formerly,  and  solicits  a  continuance  of  Patronage. 

The  accommodation  consists  of  Ten  Private  Parlours, 
Two  Handsome  and  Commodious  Public  Rooms,  and 
about  Seventy  Beds. 


Carnages  and  Post  Horses  on  the  Shortest  Notice. 


Parties  of  pleasure  who  intend  visiting  EDen's  Isle 
are  respectfully  informed  that  Boats  are  to  be  had  on  the 
shortest  notice,  and  that  only  by  applying  at  the  Trosachs 
Hotel. 

Coaches  to  and  from  the  Station  at  Callander  will  run 
daily  during  the  Tourist  Season. 

Trosachs  Hotels 
April  1859. 
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GOLDEN    LION    HOTEL, 

(OAMPBELV^,  Ute  0IBF8) 

KING   STREET,   STIRLING. 


DUNGAir  CAMPBELL, 

WHILE  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  support  he  has 
received  during  the  many  years  he  has  been  Proprietor 
of  this  Hotel,  respectfully  intimates  that  many  improvements 
have  recently  been  effected  in  the  interior  arrangement  and 
management  of  the  House,  rendering  it  complete  in  every  depart- 
ment as  a  temporary  Residence  for  Families,  Parties,  Tourists, 
and  the  Public  generally. 

D.  C.  flatters  himself  that  those  patronizing  his  Establish- 
ment will  find  it  everything  they  could  v^ish  in  point  of  accom- 
modation, moderation  in  charges,  and  feusility  in  obtaining 
necessary  refreshments. 

Everything  which  experience  could  suggest  has  been  done 
to  provide  for  Commercial  Gentlemen,  who  wUl  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  put  up  at  the  Golden  Lion. 

A  large  Coffee-Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


Coaches  to  Callander,  Loch  Katrine,  the  Trosachs,  Locheam- 
head,  Killin,  Kenmore,  Aberfeldy,  and  Dunkeld,  twice  a  day 
during  the  season. 

Carriages,  Broughams,  Droskies,  Gigs,  and  Post-Horses,  on 
the  shortest  notice. 

The  Inn  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Post-Office, 
Stamp-Office,  the  Banks,  and  the  Stirling  Station  of  the  Scottish 
Central  Railway ;  an  Omnibus  runs  to  and  from  the  latter  on 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  all  the  trains.  Passengers  and 
Luggage — ^Free. 

HOT,   COLD,   AND   SHOWER   BATHS. 

QoLDEH  Lion  Hotel,  King  Street,  Btirukg, 

Aprti  1868. 
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BRI06E  OF  ALLAN. 


PHILP'S  aOTAL  HOTEL. 


"DHILP'S   ROYAL   HOTEL  has  been  fitted  up  with  the 

utmost  regard  to  the  comfort  of  Yiaitors,  and  is  furnished 

in  the  most  elegant  modem  style.     The  Large  Public  Boom  is 

capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Persons  at 

dinner,  with  a  magnificent  Drawing  Boom,  containing  a  select 

Library  and  a  Piano-Forte.     Also,  a  number  of  Private  Parlours, 
in  which  Families  may  have  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  home, 

combined  with  the  strictest  economy. 

This  elegant  First-Class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  finest  scenery,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  the 
Field  of  Bannockbum,  Castle  Campbell,  Callander,  and  the 
Trosachs.  The  Mineral  Spa,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
render  it  a  charming  retreat  for  invalids.  The  adjoining  hills 
are  interspersed  with  beautiful  promenades ;  and  attached  to  the 
Hotel  is  a  beatitiful  ornamental  Flower  Garden. 


A  Table  d'Eote  daily  during  the  Season. 


A  Garrtage  Awaits  the  Arrival  of  every   Train, 
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ROYAL    HOTEL,    STIRLING. 

The  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Toarists,  Tisiting  Stirling,  will  find  at  tKe 
above  Hotel  every  comfort  and  attention.  It  ia  conveniently  sitoated,  being 
within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Railway  Station,  and  a  short  distance  from 
the  Steam  Wharf.  Its  sitnation  renders  it  a  most  eligible  house  for  parties 
arriving  and  departing  by  the  railway  and  steamers.  Every  attention  will 
be  paid  to  letters  securing  apartments  or  carriages  to  proceed  to  the 
Highlands. 

To  prevent  mistakes,  letters  require  to  be  addressed, 

ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL.  Boyal  Hotel,  mrUng. 
«*«  French  and  (German  spoken  at  the  Hotel. 
Stirlivo,  AprU  1869.  


ANDERSON'S  QUEEN'S  HOTEL,  BRID8E  OF  ALLAN. 

This  highly  commodious  and  elegant  Hotel — one  of  llie  most  spacious  in 
North  Britain — ^has  lately  been  further  extended  and  decorated  by  the  Pro- 
prietor. The  Dining  Hall  is  a  splendid  Apartment,  while  the  Drawing-room 
18  fitted  up  in  the  most  approvea  style  of  modern  convenience.  The  Bed- 
rooms are  lofty  and  airy,  and  are  furnished  with  every  regard  to  comfort. 

A  Shble  d'HoU  c2a%. 

Wines  of  first  class  imported  direct.  Port  Wines  of  Vintages  firom  1820 
to  1840. 

A  baker  and  confectioner  employed  on  the  premises. 

Vehicles  from  the  Hotel  wait  the  arrival  of  every  train. 

P08TINO  DEPASTMKST  OOIIPLBTE. 

PERTHSHIRE  HIGHLANDSHVEEII  HOTEL 

DMACDONALD  begs  respectfully  to  draw  attention  to  the  above  Hotel 
•  (whidi  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved),  as  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  every  respect  for  Families  and  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Perthshire 
Highlands.  The  accommodation  is  equal  to  any  First-Class  Town  HoteL  llie 
Hotel  is  most  pleasHnti^  situated,  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  the  centre  of  the 
finest  sceneiT  m  Scotland,  and  is  close  to  Castle  Meozies,  within  one  mile  of 
Aberfeldy,  six  of  Kenmore  and  Tavmouth  CasUe,  nineteen  of  Dnnkeld,  and  on 
the  direct  road  to  Bannoch,  Glenfyon,  efc.  Posting  in  all  its  departments. 
Excellent  Stablins  with  lodc-up  Coach  Houses.  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing  on 
the  rivers  Tay  and  Lyon.  Ho^  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths.  A  Bowling  Green 
for  the  amusement  of  parties  reiidittg  In  the  HoteL  Families  can  be  aooommo- 
dated  with  suites  of  rooms  by  Uie  week  or  month,  at  moderate  charges. 

1ELR08E 

KING'S    ARMS    HOTEL. 

Long  Established  by  Mrs.  Thomson. 

POIT  H0B8B8  AVB  OABBIAeXS  OF  XVSBT  U8GBIFTI0V. 
Ublbosb,  May  1869. 
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NOTICE. 

No  person  visiting  the  beautiful  Scenery  of  the  English  Lakes 

should  omit  calling  at 

BR0WII*8 

FRINGE  OF  WALES  LAKE  HOTEL, 

GRASMERE, 

Which  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake,  has  been  built  ex- 
pressly for  a  Hotel,  and  fitted  up  with  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower 
Baths,  and  every  modem  improvement  for  a  first-rate  establish- 
ment. The  following  mountains,  etc.,  may  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  Hotel, — ^Nab  Scar,  Loughrigg  Fell,  Red  Bank, 
Silver  How,  Sargeant  Man,  High  Baise,  Steele  Fell,  Helen  Crag, 
Dunmail  Baise,  Seat  Sandal,  Stone  Arthur,  the  whole  of  the 
Lake,  Valley,  and  Church,  the  last  resting-places  of  Wordsworth 
and  Hartley  Coleridge,  etc.  etc. ;  and  the  views  from  the  house 
and  pleasure  grounds  surpass  any  others  in  the  whole  of  the 
Lake  District 

The  Cofifee-room  is  the  largest  in  the  Korth  of  England. 

E.  B.  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  entertaining  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Suite,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  were  in 
the  Lake  District,  the  early  part  of  May  1857.  And  from  his 
house  they  made  their  daily  excursions  to  Fairfield,  Helvellyn, 
Bydal  Falls,  Loughrigg,  the  Langdales,  and  across  the  mountains 
to  Borrowdale. 

Grasmere  will  be  fbund,  on  reference  to  the  map,  to  be  the 
most  central  situation  for  making  daily  excursions  to  and  firom 
the  other  Lakes  and  Mountaina 

A  Be&eshment  Boom  and  Coach  Office  is  attached  to  the 
Hotel,  where  omnibuses  and  coaches  run  to  and  from  the  Win- 
dermere steamers,  Windermere,  Broughton,  Penrith,  and  Cocker- 
mouth  Bailway  Stations,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  LiJce  District. 

Carriages,  Cars,  FonieBy  BoatB,  etc. 
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BROWNfilGG'S 

SUN  HOTEL,  POOLEY  BRID6E, 

ULLSWATEB. 

Patronised  by  H.  R.  H.  tbe  Prince  of  Wales. 

Post  Horses,  Pleasure  Boats.  A  Steam  Boat  three  times  a  day  from 
the  Hotel  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes.  An  omnibus  nins  several  times  a  day 
to  meet  the  trains  at  the  Penrith  Station. 

CLOUDSDALE'S  CROWN  HOTEL, 
B0WNE88,  WINDERMERL 

PtftiM  'Visiting  Windermere  will  And  th«  Crown  «  Tirtt-ClaM  Hotd,  eondooted  on  modem 
prindples,  commanding  unintormped  vlewt  of  Windermere  and  the  Hoantauu,  and  offering 
to  Home  and  Foraign  Toariata  advantage  uf  litoafcion  aeldom  poaaeaaed  by  any  aunilar 
eatablialiment. 

"  I  am  quite  aatiaRed  at  the  moderation  of  your  chargea,  aa  I  waa  before  of  the  camftnrt 
of  yonr  honae.'*— JTarHci^  JCar^wMov. 

"  The  Grown  haa  Ten  Private  Sitting  Bonnfl,  and  maksi  vp  Kinsty  B«da.<-Kotlung  can 
well  excel  the  beauty  of  the  view  from  ita  garden  aeat." — HarrUt  Martineau. 

EIOO'S  Wnn)ESM£BE  HOTEL. 

AT  this  Establishment,  Families  and  others  visiting  the  Lake  District 
will  meet  with  every  accommodation  and  attention,  combined  with  moderate 
charges.  The  Hotel  is  situated  on  an  eminence  immediately  above  the  terminns 
of  the  Kendal  and  Windermere  Railway,  and  is  so  situated  as  to  prevent  the  least 
inconvenience  or  annoyance  from  the  traffic 

The  views  of  mountain  and  lake  scenery  commanded  f^mn  the  windows  of 
the  Hotel  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  district — the  Lake  Windermere,  with 
its  numerous  islands,  being  seen  nearly  to  its  utmost  extent 

Open  and  Close  Carriages,  Cars,  and  Post  Horses  always  in  readiness. 

i-  ■  -  ■  -  ■  ..---■  ..  ■  —       ■-- 

KING'S  ARMS  HOTEL, 

COMMERCIAL  INN  AND  POSTING-HOUSE,  KESWICK, 

Mrs.  BOWES  begs  most  respectfoUy  to  thank  the  supporters  of  her  establish- 
ment fbr  the  patronage  they  have  given  her;  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform 
them  and  visitors  generally,  it  shall  always  be  her  study  to  give  every  satis- 
faction to  her  guests,  without  any  regard  to  trouble  or  expense.  Open  and 
Close  Carriages,  Covered  Cars,  Poet  Horses,  and  Mountain  Ponies,  always  in 
readiness. 
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BEU'S  DERWENTWATER  HOTEL,  PORnilSGALE,  KE8WIGK. 

Th«  Hotel  is  beantifuUy  litnated  on  the  msreio  of  the  Lake  Denrentwater,  which  it 
wholly  oTerlooki ;  It  alio  eommanda  fine  ylews  of  Basseuthwaite  Lake,  Sklddaw,  HelrelWn, 
the  romantie  aoencry  of  BofTovdale.  the  eelebratei  caacade  of  Harrow  and  Lodore  WaterlalL 
Tourists  visitine  this  Hotel  will  flna  it  replete  with  every  comfort  and  oonYcnienoe.  It  haa 
been  patronised  by  families  of  distinction,  indnding  the  Unke  and  Dncbess  of  Northamber- 
laad,  Lord  John  Rnseell  and  fhmily.  Lord  Milton,  Luij  Harelock  and  familj,  Ac^  &c., 

The  Lakes  and  Rivers  being  protected,  they  abound  in  plenty  of  fish,  affording  good 
•port  to  anfclera. 

Letters  delivered  at  the  Hotel  daily. 

The  Hotel  is  situated  one  mile  from  Keewiek  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fh>m  Croathwaito 
Church. 

The  Mails  pass  and  re-paie  daily.  Post  Hones,  Conveyauoes,  Mountain  Ponies,  fishing 
and  Pleasure  Boats,  to  be  bad  at  the  Hotel 

SCALE  HIIiL  HOTEL,  LOWESWATER- 

Mr.  I>obin8on  begs  respectfully  to  thank  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Tourista,  visitnig  the 
Lake  districts  for  their  kind  patronage  and  support,  and  to  inform  them  that  a  new  carriage 
drive  haa  been  made  through  the  beautiful  Lanthwaite  woods,  commanding  exquisiie  views 
of  Ommmock  Lake,  solely  for  the  use  of  visitors  frequenting  the  Hotel.  By  this  meant 
parties  can  drive  direct  fifom  Bntiermere  to  Scale  Hill,  shortening  the  dktance  to  Keswick 
many  miles. 

Open  and  close  carriages,  cars  Ice  Plearare  and  fishing  boats,  with  careAil  boatmen. 
Wines  jcc,  of  the  best  qiadity. ^ 

TEE  GEOBOE  HOTEL,  HESWIGK 

W.  Beetham  ha«  great  pleasure  in  informing  Tourists  and  Visitors  to  the  Lakes,  that  ha 
has  entered  on  the  above  Hotel,  and  trusts,  by  ftriet  attention  to  the  comfort  of  his  guaats. 
combined  wtth  moderate  charges,  to  obtain  a  share  of  that  patronage  so  Uberdly  bestowed 
upon  his  predecessor.  The  Hotel  has  been  greatly  enlargea  and  entirely  new  fornished,  and 
commands  exteneive  views  of  the  Lake  Berweatwater  and  surrounding  mountains. 

Wines,  Bitter  Beer,  &c.,  of  the  finest  quality.  Open  and  close  carriages.  Pott  Hones 
Mountain  Ponies,  8k.,  Ice 


JEWELLEET  AND  MIKEBAL  ESTAB] 

LAKE   ROAD,    KESWICK. 

▲NTHONT  VVBJSlAOBt  JeweUer  and  Dealer  in  MlTumJit 

(Successor  to  Mr.  John  Cocpxa), 
Bmb  most  reepcetlVilly  to  call  the  sttcntion  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Tourists  In  genenl 
to  his  tfpkndia  collection  of  Minerals,  the  laroduction  of  the  Northern  Counties;  and  also  to 
his  choice  aad  vsituable  New  Stock  of  Jewellery,  comprising  an  elegant  assartment  of 
Bracelets,  Brooches,  Shawl-Pins,  Crochet-Needles,  Studs,  Penholden,  Paper-Cntiers,  Ringa» 
Seals,  Ice.,  formed  of  Green  and  Brown  Moss  Agates,  Jaspers,  Chalcedony,  Moch-Stone 
I'ortiikation  Agates,  Malachite,  Ac.  8h:.,  set  in  Gold  and  Silver. 

A,  VuRNicK  trusts,  by  care  and  promptness  in  the  execution  ef  orders,  and  keeping 
Goods  of  a  Superior  Quality  at  the  Lowest  Bemuneration,  to  merit  the  support  and  patronage 
so  long  conferred  upon  his  predecessor. 

Watches  and  JeweUerif  of  every  detcripHon  Cleaned  and  Repaired. 

MAYO'S  BOOK,  TRACT,  STATIONERY.  AND  SOUVENIR  DEPOT. 

"SKIDDAW  SPRING,"  OFFICE,  LAKE  ROAD,  KESWICK. 

Guide  Books,  Maps,  Pocket  Compasses,  Mountain  Stocka,  Wallets,  Purses,  Pocket-Bookf, 
ete„  etoi  Popular  Literature,  Piekurt  Cards^  Engravings,  Books  of  Views,  IBnstrated  Note 
Paper,  Fern  Books,  etc,  etc. 

VABIOUS  EDITIONS  OF  THK  ^O&KS  OF  EMINENT  "LAKIST"  AUTHO&S. 

Mayors  Sonyenirs  of  the  English  Lake  District 

Comprising  Needle  Books,  Penwipers,  Paper  Machd  Goods,  etc.,  etc.,  illustrated  with 
Paintings  of  Memorable  Scenery,  and  riehl^  inlaid  with  Gold  and  Peail  Borders,  Scrolls, 
etc.  These  Sonrenirs  are  of  a  moat  superior  description,  being  produced  by  able  Artists 
fkmlliar  with  the  scenery.  All  the  cases  contain  the  labd  or  impress  of  James  Mayo,  the 
original  designer  and  puUisher.    Tlie  trade  supplied  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Borrowdala  Lead  and  Xsswiok-made  reaoUi  with  ImprMtloni,  To  Order* 
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SEiHIATHiWMIilSTLE  NONA  HOTEL  ARB  FAULT  BOARDIM  HOUSE, 

NEAR  DOUGLAS-ISLE  OF  MAIT. 
(ParmerfyaDuealreritUiug.  B$taiU$hedneurlfmqiiarter^a9nUmrpkpth»pre9miFrof^iti9r) 

-QTANDS  unriyalled  for  the  exquisite  beanty  of  its  sitaation,  occupyiog 

the  most  central  and  commuMUn;  position  on  the  shore  of  the  romantic  and  pietnres^e 
Bay  of  DonglaB,  snrronnded  bv  several  acres  of  pleasure  gnrands  and  KU^^ns,  aboaading 
witD  the  choicest  flowers  ana  shrabs^  and  laid  out  in  nnmerons  promeBade%  airy,  ana 
shdtered  in  all  weather,  some  of  them  at  an  altitude  of  sereral  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  commanding  magnifieent  views  of  the  snrronndiug  seenery.  The 
grounds  are  the  only  select  promenade  in  the  island,  being  reserved  ezeiusively  fov  the  vidtorS 
at  the  hotel  and  snoecribers.  The  hotel  is  In  close  proximity  to  the  best  marine  lodgings, 
furnished  houses,  Sbc.,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  proprietor,  and  at  a  eonvenieat  distaiiee 
from  the  town,  thereby  eujoTing  the  combined  admntai^s  of  a  pure  atmosphere,  with  land 
and  tea  breezes.  Tlie  Castle  Mona  mmprises  snites  of  elegant  und  richly-fkunished  apart- 
ments, a  superb  public  drawing-room,  splendid  and  ca^cioos  dining-room.  Ladies*  and 
Gentlemen's  eolTee-rooms  free  of  charge,  billiaid  and  smoking  roomsjjiot  and  cold  baths:  and 
in  connection  with  the  hotel  is  the  finest  sea-batbing  in  the  world.  Tine  arrangements  of  this 
establishment  will  be  found  most  comprehensive  and  complete.  The  Table  d'hOte  is  liberally 
and  sumptuously  supplied,  and  the  cellars  contain  the  finest  wines  of  the  choicest  vintages, 
the  priees  of  which  will  be  found  moderate.  An  omuibos  and  servants  attend  the  arrival  of 
every  steamer  in  the  season,  to  convey  parties  to  the  hotel,  (tee  of  charge,  which  viiKors  wiD 
please  enquire  for  on  landing,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  statements  of 
interested  and  paid  parties.  A  tiirttf  of  charges,  view  of  tiie  betel,  and  description  of  the 
island,  forwarded  on  address  and  two  postage  stamps  being  sent  to  Mr.  Rxbom .  flrst-cIaM 
steamers  leave  Liverpool  everv  momine  ateleren  o^dock, AVEBA6X  PASSAGE,  jriyjS 
HOURS,  and  weekly  from  Dublin  ana  Whitehaven.  Economical  arrangements  made  with 
families  during  the  spring  and  winter  months  j  the  climate  being  eelebn&ed  Ux  its  peeoliar 
mildness,  renders  the  islud  a  desirable  residence  at  those  seasons. 

WINN'S    CROWN   HOTEL, 
SCARBOROUGH, 

Contiffttoua  to  the  Spa,  Sanda,  CUff-Bridge,  and  Pleasure 

Orounds. 

The  site  of  this  far-famed  Hotel  stands  unrivalled,  with  its 
nnmerous  suites  of  apartments  for  private  families.  It  rises 
majestically  amid  the  splendid  mansions  and  tastefully  designed 
villas,  gaidens,  gay  walks,  and  sylvan  shades — ^the  highly 
diversified  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  South  Cliff.  The 
prospect  from  the  rooms,  balcony,  and  adjacent  pleasure  grounds, 
embraces  in  front  the  wide  expanse  of  Ocean  ;  to  the  right  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  eastern  coast,  terminating  in  the  bold 
promontory  of  Flahborough  Head  ;  and  to  the  left,  the  Town 
and  Castle  of  Scarborough,  its  port,  and  its  shipping,  and  the 
«md8  With  their  ever-varying  scene  of  life  and  gaiety. 

There  is  a  most  liberal  Table  d'hdte,  at  which  during  the 
season  between  70  and  80  daily  assemble  in  the  handsome 
dining-room. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WYE. 


TOURISTS  tnd  FAMILIES  travcUing  to  and  from  SOUTH  WALES  will  find 
very  baperior  Aooommodation,  combined  with  Moderate  Charges,  at 

ROPER'S  ROYAL  HOTEL, 

ROSS,    HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Adjoining  the  far-famed  <*  Man  of  Rosa  Prospect^"  and  commanding  extensive 
Views  of  the  Wye,  and  its  enchanting  Soenery. 

It  is  within  a  convenient  distance  of  GooDucB  CouttT  and  Castlb — 
8ymoxd'8  Yat — TiKTBRM  Abbby — Wyvdcuffb — ^RiiaLAMD  Gabtlb,  &c. 

There  is  excellent  Fishing,  free  from  charge,  close  to  tlie  town. 

FAMILIES  BOARDED  FOR  LONG  OR  SHORT  PERIODS. 

Posting  in  aU  its  Branches. 

PLEASUEE  BOATS  FOR  EXCURSIONS  ON  THE  WYE- 
PITS  ASB  OMBIBVSBS  XEEI  SVEST  TBADT. 


Ross  is  "  The  Gate  of  the  Wye,"  and  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
scenery  on  its  banks,  there  is  no  river  in  England  at  all  comparable  with  it ; 
nor  do  we  believe  (notwithstanding  the  snperiority  of  some  of  them  in  point 
of  size)  that  there  is  a  single  river  on  die  Continent  of  Europe  that  can  boast 
such  scenes  of  grandeur,  gracefulneBa,  and  pastoral  beauty.  Its  romantic 
beauties,  whether  where  it  glides  miy'esticaliy  along  the  rich  plains  of  Here- 
fordshire— through  orchards,  meadows,  cornfields,  and  villages— or,  deep  in 
its  channel,  runs  between  lofty  rocks,  clothed  with  hanging  woods,  and 
crowned  at  intervals  with  antique  ruins  of  castellated  and  monastic  edifices, 
yielding  a  panoramic  succession  of  exquisite  landscapes,  have  furnished 
many  subjects  for  the  poet  and  the  painter ;  and  cannot  fail  to  charm  every 
lover  of  nature. 
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THE  GEORGE,  Family,  Cohmebclal,  and  Agbicitltubist's 
Hotel,  BOSS.    J.  Cole,  Proprietor, 

Is  conyeniently  ntaated,  and  possessefl  all  the  appoiotments  neoeaiaiy  to  ensnie 
to  its  inmates  the  comforts  of  home,  at  charges  exceedingly  moderate. 

Omnibuses  to  and  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  the  Coaches  to  Monmouth 
and  elsewhere,  pass  the  house. 

The  London  daily  Times,  the  Hereford,  Glo'star,  Birmingham,  and  other 
papers,  talcen  in. 

Lock-up  Coaeh-Honses,  and  good  Stabling  aooommodatioti.  Wines  and 
Spirits  of  nrst  quality.  Burton  and  other  Ales  and  Dnblin  Porter,  in  Bottle  and 
Draught 

An  excellent  Ordinary  <«  Market  Days  at  Two  o'clock. 

MATLOCK  BATH,  DERBYSHIRE. 

NEW  BATH  FAMILT  HOTEL. 

BY  MISS  IVATTS  AND  MRS.  JORDAN. 

An  excellent  Coffee-Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
A  lar^  Tepid  Swimming  Bath. 
Post  Horses,  Carriages,  and  Stabling. 

An  Omnibus  to  and  from  the  Railway. 

I  I  —      -  ■ 

A&  G.  WILSON,  Fishing  Tackle  Makers,  by  special  ap- 
•  pointment  to  His  Rojal  Highness  Prinoe  Albert,  34  Prinoes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, reapectfolly  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  their  present 
extensive  Stock,  which  will  be  found  replete  with  every  Article  in  the  Line. 
Flies  dressed  to  order.  Bait  ofaU  descriptions.  Cases  fitted  up  on  a  fisw  homV 
notice  with  everything  requisite  for  the  various  localities  to  which  gentlemen 
may  be  proceeding;  their  long  experience  enables  them  to  give  every  infonnaF- 
tioD.    An  early  c^l  requested. 

Obtenre  the  Addmi, 

ANGLERS'  RESORT.  No.  34  PRINCES  STREET. 

DEALERS  nr  LITE  BIRDS,  FOREIOK  AlTD  BRITI8B. 

SALMON  AND  TROUT  ANGLING. 

SAMUEL  LANG,  Manufacturer,  6  Hakover  Street, 
Edinburgh,  has  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  well- 
seasoned  Salmon,  Trout,  and  other  Bods ;  St^on  and  Trout 
Plies,  and  all  kinds  of  Tackle  suited  for  Loch  and  River. 

THE  BEST  WORKMANSHIP,  AND  MODERATE  CHARQC8. 

OBSERVE,  5  HANOVER  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 

Three  Doors  from  Prmcei  Street. 
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STEAM  GONVETANCE 


EDINBURGH,  AllOA,  &  STIRltNG, 

BTTRB 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  ALBEBT  STEAMERS. 

Ltndfaig  tnd  Emburking  Paasengen  (casualties  excepted)  at  North  Qaeena* 
erry,  Bo'nesa^  Charleston,  Crombiepointy  Kincardine,  ana  Dnnmore. 

Fatet, 
From  Granton  Her  to  Stirling.    Cabin  Ss.  6d.    Steerage  Is.  6d. 
n  9»  ^  Alloa.  f»      2s.  9       Is.  8d. 

Day  Tickets  issued  for  going  and  retnming  same  daj — 
From  Granton  Pier  to  Stirling.    Cabin  as.  9d.    Steerage  2s.   8d. 
„  „  to  Alloa.  M     8a-  »      ls.lOd. 

Intermediate  Ports  in  proportion. 


A  PLEASURE  TRIP  ONCE  A  WEEK 

From  Stirling  to  Gilavtoh,  and  G&ahtok  to  Stirlimo,  calling  at 

Intermediate  Ports. 

Cabin    .    .    Is.         |         Steerage    .    •    6d* 

Same  fare  charged  in  returning. 

Tourists  desirous  of  enjoying  a  treat,  are  respectfully  recommended  to  go  by 
the  above  steamers,  and  view  the  beautifbl  scenery  on  the  Banks  of  the  FortlL 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  sails  in  Scotluid.  Many  pardes  avail  themselves  of  this 
interesting  and  cheap  route  in  travelling  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  by 
Steamers  from  Granton  Pier  to  Stirling^  thence  by  Scottish  Central  Railway  to 
Glasgow,  and  mca  vena. 

Information  as  to  hours  of  sailing,  etc,  to  be  bad — ^in  Edinbuigh,  at  the  Box 
Hate  Duty  House),  North  Bridge,  and  at  the  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Granton 
Railway  Station,  North  Bridge  Street,  (whence  passengers  are  conveyed  to 
Granton  Pier  for  the  Steamers).  In  Glasgow— Wordie  and  Co.,  Carriers,  9  Anne 
Street,  121  Brunswick  Street,  and  North  Queen  Street;  M'Gv^gor's  Queen's 
Hotel,  Queen  Street 

N»B. — Tke  "^^8%  SaSingK  ofthoie  Steamert  are  advertUed  regtdarfy  m  the  Com- 
panft  Biui,  which  are  primted  monihfyt  and  in  Mvrrojf'e  Time  Ttdtles, 

SUrUag^  1859.  ANDw.  DBDMHOND. 


•» 
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UTTLEFERRY  AND  BURGHEAD 

STEAM   COMMUNICATION. 


SUTHERLAND  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY  (limited^ 
The  Splendid  New  and  very  Fait  Stbahkb, 

"HEATHER    BELL." 

R  H.  HUDSON,  Master. 

Bttflt  expressly  fbr  the  Tirade,  will,  after  1st  Aprh^  until  farther  Notioe,  Sail  aa 
under,  unless  preTented  by  any  unforeseen  ciFcumstanoe : — 

FROM   LITTLEFERRY   FOR   BURGHEAD 

(Stopping  off  Portmahomack,  weather,  kc^  permitting), 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  not  before  7.80  a jl,  ani  FRIDAY  (without 
stopping  off  Portmahomack),  not  before  0  ajc.,  meeting  the  Edinburgh 
Steamers  at  Burghead. 

FROM  BURGHEAD  FOR  LITTLEFERRY 

(Stopping  off  Portmahomadc)  on  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  FRIDAY,  on 
the  Arrival  of  the  'Bus  from  AiaYes  Station,  bak  not  before  1.80  r.M. 

FBEIQHT8  ON  GOODS  AND  STOCK  VEBY  MODERATE. 


Itees— 1st  Cabin,  5e. ;  3d  CalHn,  te. 


li^t-Tate  eocommoclatioB  for  Carriages,  Horses,  and  erery  description  of  Lire  Stock,  on 
deck.  An  Omnibus  runs  flrom  the  Hotel  at  Golspie  to  and  from  LHtleferry,  in  connection 
with  the  Steamer.  An  Onot&ibns  also  runs  between  Burghead  l*ier  and  the  AItm  Station  of 
the  Inremeaa  and  Aberdeen  Jnnction  Railwar,  conveying  Passengers  to  and  from  the 
Steamer.  Acoordtng  to  present  arrangements,  Passengers  arriving  at  Alves  Station  by  the 
11.45  up,  and  12.20  down  trains  are  in  time  for  the  Steamer ;  and  Fusscngers  by  the 
Steamer  from  Sutherland  are  (weather,  Sec  permitting)  landed  in  time  to  proceed  by  the 
same  Trams  eai^t  and  west.  Tlieee  arrangements,  as  to  'Bus  and  Trains  are  stated  roerely 
for  the  information  of  Passen^rs,  but  the  Company  do  not  undertalce  to  forward  Passengers 
by  Omnibas;  nor  do  they  undertalce  to  ship  or  IumI  at  Portmahonack  vnkas  a  Boat  is  off 
waiting  for  the  Steamer,  so  as  to  prevent  detention. 

PassengerR,  Goods,  and  Stock,  ean  be  forwarded  (W>m  Bnrghcad  fbr  Edinburgh  ami 
London  by  Steamer  every  Friday  Morning,  and  for  London  direct  every  altoirnate  Tuesday. 
AppUcatkm  for  ftirther  information  nksy  be  made  to 

Mr.  HILL,  Innkeeper,  Crolspie. 
Mr.  6UNN,  Innkeeper,  Domoeh. 
The  COMPANY'S  OFFICE  at  LitUeferry ; 
Or  here  to  P.  CHRISTALL^  Agent  and  Manage. 
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THE   aOTAI 


O'^  % 


BOHAHES  &  PATEBSON, 

TASTAir  HANTJFACrnBESS 

TO  THEQUEEN  AND   THE  ROYAL  FAMILY, 

59    NOKTH  BRIDGE, 

EDIRBITBOE. 
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BBXTHXOND'S 


SCOTCH  CLAN  TARTAN  WAREHOUSE, 

FOOT  OF  KING  STREET, 

STisLiira. 

Stiblhto  is  of  mcient  celebrity  for  the  inaralkctare  of  Qenuine  Ckok  Tartans^ 
and  is  Hbe  centre  of  a  district  liigUy  and  jastly  distinguished  for  tho  prodnctioB  of 
the  most  exquisite  textures  coonected  with  the  Kational  Costume  ef  Scotland, 
which  are  so  aniTsrsallj  esteemed  and  appreciated,  on  acconnt  of  their  comfort 
and  usefulness^  combined  with  elegance  of  pattern  and  dmabilitjr. 

J.  k  A.  DRiTimoif D  hare  had  the  honour  of  supplymg  manj  of  the  nest 
eminent  personages  in  Britain,  and  numerous  dbtinguished  strangers  from  the 
Continent  and  America,  with  Tartans  and  Scotch  Tweeds,  &c^  from  whom  they 
haTB  receiyed  re|Mated  oirlen^  with  gratifying  acknowledgments  of  their  approTal 
of  the  goods  leoeiTed  from  this  EstaUlshment.  From  the  well-knews  nine  ef 
the  Stirling  Tartans,  the  Proprietors  of  this  Estabfishment  are  proud  to  say  their 
Groods  have  found  their  way  into  almost  erery  country  in  the  ciTilited  world. 
They  are  therefore  enabled  to  offer  to  purchasers  a  selection  from  a  Stock 
unusually  extensire,  and  of  the  most  supen)  description,  consisting  of— Clan  and 
New  Fancy  Saxony  Wool  Tartans  for  Ladies'  Dresses,  Square  and  long  Shawls, 
Gentlemen's  Vests,  Crayats,  &c.  &c.  Spun  Silk  Tartans  in  Clans  and  Fancj 
Styles  ;^this  Fabric  is  much  apprcnred  of  for  Ladies^  Dresses,  Geatlcmeii's  Neck- 
erehiefii  and  Crarats,  beuig  elegant,  durable,  and  cheap. 

Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds  for  Shooting  Jackets,  House  Coats,  Trousers,  Testa 
and  Boys'  Dresses,  Ac  From  the  softness  and  elasticity  of  this  article  ef  manu- 
facture, it  is  much  more  comfortable  and  durable,  also  rery  much  cheaper,  than 
English  cloth.  A  variety  of  Grays  and  Blacks,  suitable  for  Clergymen.  Un- 
dressed Bannockbum  Tweeds>  which  are  at  a  rery  low  price,  and  much  in  fovoBr 
for  Shooting,  Fishing,  wid  Boys'  dresses,  and  other  rough  wear. 

Gentlemen*s  Railway  IVayelling  Wrappers  or  Shepherds'  Plaids.  The  com- 
fort derived  fix>m  these  travelling  companions  only  reiraires  a  trial  to  appreciate 
their  usefulness  and  warmth,  and  insure  their  universal  approviA  by  all  Tourists 
and  Travellers^ 

Scotch-made  Damask  Table  Linens,  Bed  Boom  Sheetings  and  Towellings 
highly  esteemed  for  their  texture,  style,  and  durability. 

Intending  Purchasers  may  be  supplied  with  Sets  of  Patterns,  priced,  with  a 
list  of  Clans,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  npoo 
application. 

All  Purchases  of  Three  Pounds  value  and  upwards  forwarded  free  of  carriage 
to  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Ac. 

J.  «  A.  DRUMMOND. 
Tartan  Warehotue,  Stirling, 
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TO  Ml  TOURISTS  IN  THE  HIGHUUiDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

All  interested  in  the  Highlands  and  iU  People— all  visiting  [its  Mountains  and 
Tradition-hallowed  scenery — all  who  enjoy  Deer-stalking,  Grouse-shooting, 
Salmon-fishings  Trout-trolling,  and  the  other  Sports  of  the  Norths  should  yisit 

MACDOUGALL'S 

ROYAL  CLAN  TARTAN  AND  TWEED  WAREHOUSE, 

12  HIGH  STREET,  INVERNESS, 

MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY, 
Who  reeewtd  a  Fb-ti-CkisM  Prite  M^dal  at  the  Great  JExkilniian  of  *6l. 

At  his  Establishment  will  be  found  the  most  unlimited  variety  of 
CLAN  and  FANCY  TARTANS,  and  PLAIDS  and  SHAWLS.  FINE 
TWEED  for  Town  Wear,  LINSEY  WOOLSEY,  &c.  AU  the  necessary 
Clothing  for  Deer-stalking,  Grouse-shooting,  Salmon-fishing,  Trout-trolling, 
Deep-sea  fishing,  as  well  as  all  other  descriptions  of  Highland  Manufactures. 

Clothing  for  the  Sportsman  and  Touritt  made  up  at  Half  the  London  Pricet, 
Xha  funons  Highland  Oloak,  The  Highland  Coftmno  ibr  taitlfliiiMi,  wlihimt 
Omamenti,  hnt  ineluding  Sporran,  Bonatt,  Hom,  te.,  made  up  Corraetlj 

—From  £4. 
***  Goods  Forwarded  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  London,  Free, 

DRUMMONDS' 

Beoteli-made  Baaatk  Table  LinaB,  Bed-Boom  Shaetiagi  a&d  Towallingi. 

The  PropiietoTS  of  the  celebrated  Clan  Turtaii  aod  Scotch  Tweed  Warehotne,  Stlriing, 
have  much  pleasare  in  intimating  that  their  fame  for  Damask  Tablk  Lims5,  CcrrroKand 
LiNXN  Sbkktihgs,  Towbllimos,  See.,  Is  riaing  as  rapidly  aat  their  celebrity  for  Tartans. 
Scotch  Plaids  and  Tweed*,  for  whidi  they  have  loog  commanded  the  moat  distinguished 
patronage  in  the  kingdom. 

Patterns  of  Bkd-Room  Shiktiiigs,  Towxllinos,  and  Glass  Cloths,  with  prioea  and 
widths  marked,  also  a  list  of  sdaea  and  prioea  of  SriroLX  and  Dovblk  Damauk  Tablb 
Cloths,  Tbat  Cloths,  Dinnbb  and  Tka  'nwxLs,  sent  firee  to  intending  purchasers,  on 
application,  and  parcels  of  Three  Foanda  value  and  upwards,  Ibrwaraed  carriai^ 
TMtld  to  London,  IJverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Dublin,  Belfosk,  and  the  Frindpal  Towns  m 
Scotland,  by  J.  A  A.  DRUMMOND. 

Tabtah  Wabxbousx,  Stibliho. 

In  12mo  doth,  price  fie., 

LIGHT    IN    DARKNESS, 

OR  COMFORT  TO  THE  SICK  AND  AFFLICTED. 

Being  a  series  of  Meditations,  Prayers,  and  Portions  of  Scripture,  for  those 
visited  with  Bereavement  and  Distress.  By  the  Rev.  James  Andsbson, 
Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Cults. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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J.  W.  &  T.  ALLEN, 

18  and  22  STEAXD,  LOin)ON, 

PATENT    PORTMANTEAU    MANUFACTURERS. 

HloBtrated  Catal(^es  of  more  than  600  otlier  artidsB, 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps. 


ntent 

TnTvIUng 


ALLEN'S  PATENT  PORTMANTEAUS  and  TRAVELLING  BAGS, 
with  SQUARE  OPENING ;  LndiBs'  Dress  Trunkii,  Dresaing  Bbr,, 
with  Silver  Fittings  ;  Denpateh  Boxen,  Wrilio?  and  Dreuing  Ciueii,  and  50U 
other  articles  for  tome  or  Continents]  tntTOliiny,  UlnMrmted  in  their  He* 
CkUloRUs  for  !B59.     Bv  post  for  two  itaiapa. 

J.  W.  and  T.  ALLEN,  Manufimtorer^  of  Officers'  Barrack  Fnmitnre  ud 
lUIiUrj  Oatfitter*  (tee  separata  Catalogae).  18  and  22  Strand.  Loudon. 


BLACK  B  QCroE  BOOK  ADTEKTISEB. 

CHOICE  AND  CHEAP  SOUVENIRS  OF  SCOTUIND, 


STRANGERS  AT  PRICES 

BRUm  UIDER  nosE 
FRfi)DEITlT  CIMBBl  tl  BUAUI& 

KNOX,  SAMUEL,  AND   OICKSDN 

IS,  U,  17,  EAVOTIB  >TBXIT,  KOISBUBSH, 


'J  *  Urgv  Slnck  of  SienotaDplc^ 
of  Scot1wid,fh>[n4d.  to  Is.  6d.,  indndlDg 
Tiewi  of  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Aberdeen- 
(hire,  the  Trosachs  (the  Und  of  the  L»dy 
of  Che  L>be),  and  other  ohjecis  and  Bcenn 
of  RoMAirrii::  Istersst.  Thewanto 
be  imn  in  the  StsreOMope  in  &1I  "<i< 
grandeur  and  life  o/nalvre.'  A  Stereo- 
Mope  md  >  Soperb  View  of  Edinburgh 
free  for  S».  or  2*  Stamps.  A  Stereoscope 
ind  SO  or  40  liides  for  6b.  or  Ts.  6d.  in 
stamps  (free  bv  post),  inclading  Scotch 
Scanerf.  Tlis  Bijoa  Stereoscope  and 
13    cnriom    l>ijgraiiis    (or    Is.    or    13 


me  OELEBIUTED   CUK  TAITAII  WOOD  WOW. 

Hanafactared  by  Messrs  SHirn  of  Hauchllne,  Makers  to  the  Queen,  al  pRicsi 
greatly  unhkr  thoM  fteqnently  charobd  to  STRANaRa. 

Paper  Cutters,  Sd.  to  Is.  61  Note-Rooks,  2s.  6d.  to  Sa.  Purses  Ss.  lOd.  to 
7s.  Brooehe^  iH.  Sd.  to  te.  Bracaleto,  Ss.  Sd.  to  4s.  Sd.  Peudl  Caws,  Sd.  to 
la.  Hatch  Boxes,  Sd.,  9d.,  and  li.  Bon-bon  Boxes,  9d.  and  lid.  Snuff  Boxes. 
2s.  Bd.  to  lis.  lOd.  Spectacle  Canes,  Is.  8d.  to  28.  9d.  Cig»r  Cases,  4b.  to  9s. 
CaM  Cases,  Ss.  9d.  to  lis.  6d.  Needle  Cases,  la.  6d.  to  Ss  3d.  Needle  Books 
Ss.  ed.  to  9s.  Penholders,  Bd.  to  !s.'2d.  Postage  Stsmp  Boxes,  lOd.  to  S>.  Sd. 
Tartan  Books  of  Bums'  Songs  and  Scott's  Poetry,  Ts.  6<f.  to  14s. 

THE  GELEBRAHD  AYRSHIRE  EHBRDIDERT  WORK. 

Fme  Ayrshire  Collars,  2s.  ed.  tiflSs.  6d.  Fine  Sleeves,  8s.  to  IDs.  ed.  Rich  Collai*, 
Collars  and  Sleeras  to  match,  6s.  6d.  to  !4s.  per  Set. 

Tarian  Scarft  n  ■oriow  Oovs. 
IPLEimn)  AHS  CHS&P  BIIOTTTEEIES.— Real  Pebble  Brooches,  set  in 
Silver,  from  Is.  4d.  to  228.  ed.  Real  Pebble  Bracelela,  fh>m  Is.  Cd.  to  SA*., 
BcBuIiful  Bnckhom  Bivochea.  Rest  Silver  Brooches,  6d.  to  9s.  Plaid  Pebble 
Brooch.  29.  3d.  Silver  Mounted  Brooches,  Ss.  6d.  to  86s.  Real  Jet  firacsleta, 
Bd.  to  IGs.  Rowland's  Hscasaar  Oil,  8s.  Sd.  for  Ss.  9d.  £an  de  Cologne,  direct 
Avm  the  original  maXer,  Jnliche  Plati,  Colwne,  Is.  and  Ss.,  usual  pcicM,  Is.  6d. 
and2l.6d. ;  In  Urge  wiokei  bottles,  Ss.  and  Ss.  for  Tourists. 


BLACK  S  OUIDB  BOOK 


TO  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 

GWATEBSTON  aolicita  inipecljan  of  hia  Stock  of  Tonrists'  Writing 
•      CaBea,  Travelling  DeiikB,  iJegpatch  Boiee.  etc.,  embrkcing  all  IiMf, 
from  that  of  »  poctet-book  to  tbe  moat  complete  Alliuice  Deapatcb  Ueak. 

Large  ABSortment  of  Leather  Boga,  I>reBaing-Oa*CB,  Manifold  Letter 
Wril«rB,  etc. 

The  newest  and  flnest  Phott^Taphic  Viewi,  for  the  Stereotcope,  of  Eklin- 


In  crova  Sto.  cloth,  price  S>.  6d.,  tha  Tenth  Edition  of 

BLACK'S  GUIDE  THROUGH  EDINBURGH, 

mtb  t  dticrlptioii  cJ  the  pleunn  tdun  In  the  el1viK>n^  Qluitnted  bj  I  Ftu  of  tbe  Ci^, 
■  Hap  oT  tbe  CoontiT  ten  milei  roiiDil,  uid  'Vinn  of  tbe  SniDecT  ud  PobUc  Bnildisga. 
Among  tbe  it«l  CDgrmTin^  tit  tbe  foUowinf  viewi  bj  eminent  utliti : — 

Edinburcb  from  Artboi'i  3ett.  I9  E.  L.  Leiteb,  cnpittd  bj  Wn.  UiUer. 

Bodin  OMI*  Md  QleB  bf  HonUii  U'Cnllodi,       „       „       Wm.Fomt. 

RcbUd  ChEpel  b;  J.  A.  Bell,  „       „       J.  C.  Beatlej. 

DillLeitb  Httue  b;  Hontigne  Stinlejr,  „       „       K.  Bnndwd. 

Crei^Ulu  Uutle  by  Iter. ).  Tbomun.  „       „       J.T.  WiUnon. 

Dalmcnj  Park  hj  Uoatngnc  Stanlejr,  „       ^,  Do, 

'*  This  little  book  ihoold  bg  in  the  hnndi  of  eiarj  ■trmngvr  who  deairri  to  be  Aimiliir 
tfitii  all  thnt  it  Temuluble  in  tbe  nntiqEiitia,  tnititntunt,  end  jmblie  bnilditigt  cd'  £diD- 

"  Thia  very  banduno  ami  Fkgimt  Tolome  wSa  be  welcoms  to  thonauidi  of  Scotemen  who 
haTe  oercT  been  to  "  Auld  Beehie,"  and  no  Ina  veleDme  to  Ihoniandi  who  bare  nude  led 
Ihrongh  id  pictumqae  and  nnuLtis  itreeti,  lenee,  ud  aabaiba.  Tfaia  Qude  ia  beautifully 
pnnt?d  and  illiutrat«d  with  adminble  enanviQ^i  on  wood  ud  meU],  and  cren  place  n 
and  deachbrd  Id  neat  and  gnphie  paraEiaphL 


pleaeiog  blia  of  antimiarian,  traditiobaTT,  and  biitorieal  loT% 
;  hindbooli  Ibmn^  lie  fine  -'■'  -'-   ■' *■-•■—  ■■— 


while  it  will  furm  a  perfect  hindbooli  Ibno^  the  fine  old  dtj,  it  nay  Kne  l 

In  w,  10  fill  up  a  blank  conier  in  tbe  table  nC  (he  boudoir  or  diaving-iwKn.'— oiui«« 


tieroU. 
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WHEN    YOU    GO 


TO 


Til 
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VISIT 
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46  black's  QumB  book  advertisbr. 

ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPES,  BINOCULAR  TELESCOPES, 

FIELD  GLASSES, 
Powerfiil  Single  and  Doable  Opera  Olaases,  ftci 

A  Large  and  Splendid  Choioe,  at  JPriqes  extremely  Moderate. 

aTBBXOSOOPlSB  ZK  XVXRT  VAASBTT. 

Bteraoooopio  Views  of  Xdlnbnrgli  and  Bootlaml  gemiraHyi 

exqnlfllte  SpeofniMM  of  Art. 

Spectacles  and  Eye^Glasses  carefully  and  aocorately  fitted  to  tbe  sight. 

E.  lEUmE,  OPTICIAN 

46   PRINCES    STREET,    EDINBURGH, 

OPPOStTB  THK  BCOTT  MOHClUirr. 

Now  naiy,  tHegtatiy  lulf-boond  morocco,  gilt  learci,  price  £t. 

BLACK'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

OOMTAIimiO 

THE  NEW  MAPS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  w  the  SUPPLEMENT, 
(  WM^  mojf  be  had  ieparateljf,  price  7  s,  Bd,  c2b/A.) 

BRnraivo  trk  ytosx.  up  to  thb  pbesbiit  state  of  oeogkaphical 

KEOWLEDGB. 

By  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  Jun.  F.R.G.S. 


"  Amone  recent  publicfttdoiiB,  has  been  a  raluable  rapplementto  Mestrt.  Bltdc'telabartte 
*  General  Atlas  of  the  World.'  The  entire  work  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
modem  pnblications  in  this  department."— STiaiM. 


The  three  great  features  of  Blacks  General  Atlas  are,  Accnracy,  Readfoess  of 
Reference,  and  Cheapness.  The  first  has  been  obtaitnd  by  the  nuMt  careful 
study  of  all  the  best  recent  authorities,  and  the  second  %  a  most  TaluaUe 
Index* 
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NELSON'S  n.        MONUMENT 


CALTON  efrl^Stfai  HILL. 


NELSON'S  MONUMENT,  from  its  Site  and  Elevation,  and  also  from 
being  totall3r  unobstructed,  oomnundB  one  of  the  finest,  most  Taried,  and 
enchanting  Views  in  Europe. 

Tourists  and  others  wisning  a  correct  and  magnificent  View  of  the  City  and 
surrounding  country,  would  do  well  to  make  this  their  first  point  of  attraction, 
as  all  the  walks  strangers  could  indulge  in  would  not  give  them  half  so  fine  an 
idea  of  the  City  as  they  can  here  obtam. 

Additional  AmiAOTioNa. — In  addition  to  the  many  attractions,  there  has 
latdy  been  added  a  magnificent  Achiiomatic  Camera  Obscura,  very  grand 
Solar  Migrobgopb,  with  powerAil  Gregorian  and  Achromatic  Telescopes  by 
eminent  opticians ;  also  a  splendid  CoeMORAiao  and  Dioramio  Exhibition, 
with  Panoramic  Views  of  Edinburgh  and  London^  brilliantly  illuminated  by  gas; 
the  whole  forming  a  place  of  interest  and  scientific  amusement  nowhere  dse  to 
be  met  with.    Admission  to  the  whole  Ist,  top  view  included. 

Just  Published,  in  a  neat  volume,  price  Is.  6d<,  or  2b.  bound  in  cloth, 

BLACK'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  TROSAGHS, 

Licluding  descriptioiis  of  Callander  and  its  neighbonrhood,  Loch 
Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond,  with  Twenty-Seven  Illustrar 
trations  of  the  Scenery,  by  Birket  Foster. 


"  Some  of  the  illustrations  in  this  pretty  little  volume  are  perfect  gems  of 
wood-engraving.  The  descriptions  are  at  once  ample  and  concise,  the 
necessary  travelling  information  laudably  accurate."*— ^f2as. 

"  All  that  could  be  desired.  Copious  in  all  kinds  of  information,  elegant 
in  style,  and  most  beautifully  illustrated.  We  commend  them  to  the 
patronage  of  the  tourist  and  traveller,  and  hope  they  will  soon  entirely  super* 
sede  those  older  '  Guides,'  which  were  too  often  a  mere  compound  of  rant 
and  quotation." — WUne98, 
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Jast  Pablished,  in  a  Portable  Volume,  price  28. 

BLACK'S 
PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO  YORKSHIRE, 

WITH  A 

MAP  OP  THE  COUNTY  AND  SEVERAL  ILLUSTRATIONS.  AND  A 

PLAN  OP  FOUNTAINS  ABBEY. 


*'  We  liave  seyeral  guide  books  before  as ;  and  name  first  for  its  compact- 
ness  and  completeness,  Black's  Picturesque  Guide  to  Yorkshire,  with  a  map 
of  the  county,  and  sereral  illustrations.  Interspersed  with  song  and  legend, 
rich  in  statistical  information,  and  abounding  in  descriptions  of  aU  that  can 
interest  the  tourist,  this  little  Tolume,  which  will  fall  easily  into  one  of  the 
pockets  of  the  traveller's  tweed,  ought  to  be  the  companion  of  all  who  intend 
■trolling  among  the  sunny  wolds  and  picturesque  dales  of  a  county  which 
boasts  the  variety  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  scenery."  —  Notes  and 
Queries. 

*'  A  full  well  written  Guide  to  all  that  is  picturesque  or  of  historical 
interest  in  this  our  greatest  county.  It  is  well  arranged,  well  printed,  well 
indexed,  well  illustrated,  and  furnished  with  an  excellent  map.  To  tourists 
in  Yorkshire  it  is  indispensable." — Gardener's  Chromde, 

**  A  compendious  and  portable  volume  of  276  pages.  Great  care  has 
been  exercised  in  the  arrangement  of  the  contents,  and  it  possesses  a  com- 
prehensive index.  Like  all  Messrs.  Black's  publications,  the  typography 
and  getting-up  are  unexceptionable." — Teesdale  Mercury, 

"  Just  what  it  purports  to  be,  neither  more  nor  less.  It  supplies  eveiy- 
thing,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  a  traveQer  unacquainted  with  the  county  can 
wish  for;  and  in  its  minutest  particulars,  exhibits  evidences  of  care  which 
will  give  it  an  additional  value." — Sunday  Times. 
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Carcfaonsie,  215. 

Cardoness,  404. 

Cardrona,  164. 

Cardroas,  SIS. 

Gudraas  Castle,  411. 

Garfln.  869. 

Camll,S94. 

Carbarn^  157. 

Carlenrig  Churchyard,  146. 

Oarlingwark  Loch,  403. 

Carlisle,  28. 

Carlops,  101. 

Camesa,  658. 

Carr  Bridge,  604. 

Carr  Bock,  807. 

Canrick  Castle,  4SS ;  Hills,  377. 

Carriden  House,  166. 

Carrol  Rock,  639. 

Carron  Water,  166. 

Carron  Iron  Works,  174. 

Carse  Hills,  296. 

Carse  of  Cowrie,  S40. 

Garterhangh,  148. 

Cartland  Crags,  366. 

Carta,  The,  410. 

Camban  Castle,  274. 

CasUe  Kiyer,  548. 

Castle  Campbell,  190. 

Douglas,  402. 

Down  lleay,  554. 

Dyke,  889. 

GiUean,  466. 

Gordon,  516. 

Huntly,  245. 

Kennedy,  407. 

Leod,  622. 

Lyon,  245. 

Menzies,  276. 

Milk,  348. 

Moil,  Sinre,  466. 

Moy,  506. 

Oguvie,  283. 

o'  Montgomery,  379. 

Rnthven,  266. 

Semple  and  Loch,  370. 

Tyrhn,  46S. 

urqnhart,  500. 

Varrick,  658. 
Castlehill,  507,  543. 
Gastleton  of  Braemar,  328. 
Catcol,  Glen  of,  421. 
Caterthnns,  Forts  of  the,  803. 
Cathkin  Bill.  348. 
Catraii,  The,  117. 
Catrine  Village,  383. 
Cauldron  linn,  192. 
Cansewayhead,  188. 
Carers,  143. 
Cawdor  Castle,  511. 
CcUardvke,  307. 
Chapelnope,  899. 
Chalmadel,  419. 
Charity  Workhouse,  Edinburgh,  76. 


Charles  I.'s  birth-place,  104. 
Charles  11.,  statue  of,  61. 
Charleston,  104. 
Charleston  of  Aboyne,  320. 
Charlton  House,  800. 
Chatelherault,  366. 
Cheann-a-Lodi,  473. 
Chesthill,  274. 
Chesters,  137. 
Cheviot  Hills,  3. 
Chiefswood,  124. 
Chipper  Fillan,  406. 
Chiaholm*!  Pass,  627. 
Clach-na-bein,  818. 
Clach-na^Cuddan,  508. 
Clachnaharry,  530. 
Clackmannan,  167. 
Cladich,  486. 

Clam-shell  Cave,  Staffa,  448. 
Clar  Inch,  232. 
Clathick,  287. 
Clara  Plain,  510. 
Cleghom,  368. 
Cle&nd,  359. 
Clerkinton,  22. 
Clett  Rock,  544. 
Climate  of  Scotland,  8. 
Cloch  Li^hthouse^  416. 
Clocksbnggs  Station,  296. 
Closebum  Ilall,  393. 
Clouston  BridRe,  560. 
Clovenfords,  165. 
Clnden  River,  391. 
Cluny,261;  Castle,  261. 
Cluny's  Charter-chest,  S2& 
Clyde,  Falls  of.  866;  River,  409. 
Cnocan  Bum,  419. 
Coalbams  Pier,  226.  • 
Coalatoun,  111. 
Cobbler,  The,  431. 
Cochranemill  Station,  369. 
Cockaimey,  166. 
Cockbumspath,  18. 
Coigacli,  B2S. 
Coil,  Island  of,  462. 
Coilantogle  Ford,  216. 
Coilsfield  House,  379. 
Coiltie,  500. 
Coirchaorach,  233. 
Coir-nan-Uriskin,  223. 
Colbrandspath,  18. 
Coldingham,  16. 
Coldon,  193. 
Coldstream,  168. 
Cole's  Castle,  639. 
Colessie,  240.   ^ 

Coliuton  Village  and  House,  99. 
CoU,  447. 

Colonel's  Bed,  880. 
Colonsay,  448. 
Coltness,  359. 
Colzean  Castle,  884. 
Colzean  Coves,  385. 
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Commerce  of  Scotland,  10. 

Communication,  Interual,  of  SootUmd,  Id 

Compass  Hill,  440. 

Compstone  Castie,  408. 

Comrie,  287. 

Cona  Stream,  461. 

Conchar  stream,  648. 

Coney  Hill,  197. 

Connel  Ferry,  440. 

Conon,  llie,  631. 

Constitution  of  Scotland,  12. 

Contiu,  522 ;  Tower,  616. 

Copinsha,  658. 

Cora  Castle,  866. 

Cora  Linn,  :i66. 

Curan  Ferry,  491. 

Corby  Castle,  23. 

Coreuouse,  :i66. 

Corgarff  Tower,  327. 

Cormorant's  Cave,  Staffa,  4J50. 

Cornhill,  158. 

Cornmarkct,  Edinburgh,  48. 

Corpach,  402. 

Corribuie,  282. 

Con-ichie,  Battle-field  of,  318. 

Corriemulzie,  Falls  of,  330. 

Corrivreckan,  428. 

Corry  Farm  House,  439. 

Corrvarick,  603. 

Corse-Rie,  123. 

Corstorphine,  168. 

Cor?brough  House,  606. 

Coaliieville  lun,  3/3. 

Coul.  522. 

Coulbeg,  548. 

Council  Chanihnrs,  Edinburgh,  64. 

County  Hall,  Edinburgh,  54. 

Courthill,  524. 

Courts  of  Law,  Edinburgh,  53. 

Cove,  430. 

Covenanters,   their   defeat    at   Rnllion 

Green,  100. 
Cowal,  423. 

Cowan's  Hospital,  Stirling,  182. 
Cowden,  192. 
Cowdcnlicath,  192. 
Cowdenknnwes,  132. 
Cow-gask,  288. 

Cowie  House  and  Stream,  302. 
Coylc  Uivulft,  380. 
Coylton.  380. 
Craig-an-Gowan,  326. 
Craig-an-phitich,  498. 
Craig-CIuny,  828. 
Craigcrook,  103. 
Craig  Dhu,  503. 
Craig  Elbichie,  604. 
Cra!)jellachie  Village,  516. 
Craigendarroch,  322. 
Craigforth,  196. 
Craighall,  262. 
Craigicburn  House,  397. 
CraigiehaU  Bridge,  103. 


Craigielands,  897. 

CraiKleith,  189. 

Craigleith  Qnanrv,  102. 

Craigmillar  Castle,  97. 

Craigness,  626. 

Craignethan  Castle,  364. 

Craigo,  300. 

Craignish  Point,  428. 

Craig  Phodric,  508. 

Craigvinean,  268. 

Craig-y-Bams,  258. 

Craig  Youzie,  324. 

Crail,  307. 

Crailing,  137. 

Cramond,  102. 

Crask  of  Aigas,  526. 

Crathes  Castle,  318. 

Crathie,  325. 

Crawford  Prioiy,  240. 

Creag-na-feile,  479. 

Crce  River,  405. 

Crcclown,  404. 

Crianlarich,  236. 

Crichton  Castle,  115. 

Crickope  Linn,  393. 

Crieff,  287. 

Criffcl,  396. 

Crinan  Canal,  427 ;  Village,  428. 

Croainloan,  263. 

Cromar,  321. 

Cromarty,  620;  Firth,  618;  House,  520. 

Crombie  Point  and  Hou^e,  166. 

Cromlech,  The,  369. 

Cromwell's  Fort,  608. 

Crookston  Castle,  368. 

Crookstonc,  196. 

Cross  of  F^dinburgh,  65 ;  Glasgow,  348. 

Crosslee,  116. 

Crossmount,  271- 

Cniarh  Rannoch,  237. 

Crudcn  Bay,  555. 

Cmggleton  Castle,  404. 

Cruik,  Bridge  of,  303. 

Cruiket  Stone,  369. 

Cuan  Sound.  429. 

CuchuUin  Hills,  8k7e,  4C9. 

Cttlblecn,  352. 

Culhorn,  407. 

CuUen  House,  616. 

CuUodcn  House,  610. 

Culloden  Moor,  609. 

Culross,  166. 

Cnlter  Burn,  and  Churches,  317. 

Cultoquhey,  292. 

Cumbray  Islands,  416,  417. 

Cupar-Angus,  294. 

Dnirsie  Castle,  241. 
Daisy  Bank,  662. 
Dalavichside,  437. 
Dalchoniie,  287. 
BalcrosB  Castle,  610. 
Dalgetty  Church,  166. 
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Dalgniie,  268. 

Dalhoiuie  Castle,  98. 

Dalkeith,  96. 

Dalkeith  Palace,  96. 

Dalmall^,  4Sa 

Dalmeilmrton,  378. 

Dalmeny  Park,  102. 

Dainacaitloch  Inn,  &02. 

Dairy,  2.i5.  870. 

Dalserf.  863. 

Dalswintcm,  891. 

Dalwhinnie.  SQ2. 

Dalsiel,  859. 

Damyat  Hill.  189. 

Darlmyaroch,  286. 

Darnick  Village,  126. 

Darngaber  Castle,  859. 

Daviot  Cattle  and  Hoose,  606. 

Dean  Bridge,  Kdinburgh,  82. 

Dean  Caatle,  870. 

Deanston  Cotton  Works,  200. 

Dechmont  Hill,  355. 

Bee,  River,  816 ;  source  of,  884 :  linn  of. 

288,830. 
Dee,  kircr.  Dumfries,  402. 
Deer  and  Deer  Stalking,  886. 
Deer  Forest  of  Blackmonnt,  236 ;  Castle- 

ton,  829. 
Dcil's  Bcef-tnb,  897. 
Den,  The,  266. 
Denholm  Village,  143. 
Derridarroch,  286. 
Desswood  House,  319. 
Dereron,  61  & 
Deril's  Cauldron,  287. 
DeTiPs  Mill.  192. 
Devil's  Staircase,  237. 
Devon,  River.  199 ;  Vale,  168. 
Dhu,  Loch,  824 
Din'^all,  581. 
Binnet,  liuir  of,  820. 
Dirie  More,  628. 
Dirleton,  111. 
Divach,  Falls  of,  601. 
Dob's  Lmn,  399. 
Dochart,  The,  235 ;  Vale  of,  282. 
Docbfour  House,  601. 
Dollar,  190. 

Doiphington  Village,  100. 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  78. 
Donavourd,  263. 
DonnibrisUe,  102. 
Donn,  Rob,  Monument  of,  663. 
Don,  River,  816 ;  Brig,  816. 
Doocote  Stream,  372. 
Doon,  Old  and  Mew  Bridges,  877 ;  River 

and  Loch,  378. 
Dornie,  466. 

Dornoch  Firth.  583 ;  Town,  635. 
Douglas*    Murder   of  Ramsay  of  Dal- 

housie,  121. 
Doune  Village,  198;  Castle,  199;  Lodge, 

201. 


Dowally,  268. 

Draphane  Castle,  864. 

Dreghom,  99. 

Drem,  22,  HI. 

Drhuim,  626. 

Drimnin  House,  446w 

Drunach  Haugh,  265. 

Druidical  Remains,  Arran,  490;  laver- 

ness.  610;  Bute,  426  ;  Lewis,  487. 
Dmmclog,  Scene  of  the  Battle  of,  869. 

Drumfin  Castle,  447. 

Drumhain,  472. 

Drum  House,  817. 

Drumidoon,  420. 

l>rumlMurig  Castle,  898. 

Drumlitiiie,  800. 

Drummond  Castle,  288. 

Drummond  HiJI,  278. 

Drummore,  407* 

Drumuadiochet,  601. 

Drumouchter  Pass,  508. 

Drybuigh  Abbey,  134. 

Dry  grange  House,  182. 

Drybope  Tower,  401. 

Drymen,  288. 

Duurt  Castle,  446. 

Dubton  House,  299. 

Duchray  River,  212. 

Dndtlingstone,  70. 

Duff  House,  618. 

DaU  ViUage,  273. 

Dulnain  water,  504. 

Dulsie  Bridge,  612. 

Dumbarton,  410. 

Dumcrieir,  897. 

Dumfries.  389. 

Dun  Aliater,  270. 

Dun  House,  299. 

Thinnagoil.  425. 

Dunbnr,  Id. 

Dunbarrow  HiQ,  296. 

Dunblane,  198. 

Duncan  HUU  474. 

Duncansby  Head,  642,  666. 

DuncMgean,  217. 

Duncreicn  Fort,  536. 

Dundas,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  statue  of,  64. 

Dundas  Castle,  102. 

Dundee,  245 ;  Law,  216. 

Dundee,  Viscount,  Sword  of,  606. 

Dundejaw  Castle,  431. 

Dundonald,  528 ;  Castle,  371. 

Dun  Uomadilla,  553. 

Dundrennan  Abbey,  402. 

Dunemarle,  167. 

Dunfallandy,  263. 

Dunfermline,  lOi. 

Dun  1<^an,  286. 

Dunfion  HiU.  231. 

Dunglas  House,  16. 

Dunglass  Point  and  Castle,  410. 

Dun  House.  299. 

Duiicmb,  293. 
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48. 


Vmaatnaiek  Wa,4l 

little,  an. 

DuBOttar  CasOe,  an 
DuciUjCMiie,443i 


406. 


HaBrobmC 


«L 


Bmskey,  4U7. 

DoosBBae  BiO,  198. 

DnMUffoace  Caitk,  4491 

DoBtf  ooB  CwUe,  428. 

DnatntaB  CaaUe,  i>kjc;  4B0. 

DoBsre  CagUe.  ftsSu 

DoBTefaa  Cartle.  460;  Woods,  4^4. 

Dnplm  Cortle,  25L 

Done,  Gka  of.  24L 

Done  Hooac^SOft. 

I>iirim5»3. 

DnnMM,  (Si. 

Dnrm  Uodm,  S18. 

Pwarfle  Ktone,  MOL 

Earisferry,  806. 

EariahaU  CastW,  S4L 

Eait*i  lak,  909. 

Eartatonn,  ISi. 

Ea^^  Bridge  of,  198. 

Earn,  Birer.  286. 

Eaat  Nenk  of  Fife,  807. 

EartrrHoiMe,4l4. 

EaaterWemjM,80SL 

Eatlik,5». 

Ecford.  166. 

Ediaic.  The,481 

Eddlcatone  Water.  161. 

Eddencliakla,  649. 

Edderachylii.  66a 

EdeiifSS. 

Eden  River,  941. 

Edinamplc,  386. 

Edinbarf  h,  26 ;  its  Enrinm,  80. 

EdiBlmrn  OaUe,  89. 

EdaaB  Hooae,  166. 

Edradonr  Bom,  96Sw 

Ediell  Yfliage  and  Castle,  806. 

Eds-Da•Bearradl^  419. 

EtlinUiim  Csstk,  S7a 

^.468. 

Eaan  lionaD  Castle,  466. 

XUan  VboB.  888. 

EfflanriieirTis.  4£ 

SdoiiHaII,US. 


i4&. 

Libuk  Tovcr,  16&. 

EJa^  Isk.  SSL 

tunacB  Twer.  87Ql 
Taur,  151. 
The^iUL 


EmoouulSS. 
Endt^dGl. 
Enika,  4»7. 
£<T0l.::4iL 
EnkjMHoMC, 
EakMkalc.  638. 
£«k  Hirer.  98. 


4ia 


I  EtterickBaj. 
'  KttiicV  Bjj.  4i». 
.  KAthtk  forest,  401 ;  Tak.  lia 
•  Lttnek-brit-<iid.  160. 
I  Etthck  Pra,  S97. 
I  KUnck  dlMpkerd,  Tkt,  Ms 
15L 

EvaaovB,  5SS. 

Eve.  Bifcr.  486. 

£}eaMmth,16. 

Eje,  BiTcr,  18. 

Fkile,  the.  879. 

Eairfaofan,  Sd9. 

Fairlie  Vill]i«c.  418. 

Fkiniake.  166. 

Fairy  Dean.  181. 

FaIlark.l7S. 

Falkland  Palace  and  OmU^  8S8i. 

Falloch.  the.  i3& 

Fare,  Hill  oT,  S1& 

FameU  Churdi  and  Manse.  896. 

Faracaa,  613. 

Karoat  BcmI,  661. 

Farragon,  37a 

Fiurrcr.  586. 

Faacrinich.  688. 

Faakadle,  468. 

FaakaUy  Ford.  869. 

FaskaUy  Hoase.96^ 

Fasnakyle,  627. 

Fasqur,  800. 

Fkst  Castle.  18. 

Fcam  Church.  684. 

Fender,  Fails  nf,  868. 

Fendom.the,634. 

Femieliirst  Castle,  143. 

Fern  Tover,  898. 

FerrindoiiaUL6S8. 

Fettercaim,  SOO. 

Fetieresso,  80a 

Feofh.  the.  818. 

Fcv  Honac^  868. 
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Fiddes  Castle,  800. 

Fiery  Crota,  806. 

FUUn.  the.  SSb. 

Findhorn  River,  606 ;  Heronry,  614. 

Findon,  802. 

Fingal'B  Care,  Staffa,  448;   Bill,  281; 

Grave,  288. 
Finxask  Castle,  846. 
Fiularig  Castle,  888. 
Finlayston,  411. 
Finnan,  SOS. 
Firth.  668. 

Fisheries  of  Scotland,  9. 
Fisherrnw,  108. 
Fish- wives  of  Newhaven,  87- 
Fitftil  Head,  668. 
Fladda,  447. 
Flanders  Moss,  106. 
Fleet,  the,  404. 
Flodda  Island,  476. 
Floods  of  Morayshire,  606. 
Floors  Palace,  157. 
Flotta  IsUnd,  663. 
Flowerdule,  483. 
Fly  Bridge,  132. 
Fochabers,  616. 
Foia  Rhein,  6-38. 
Fonn  Bhein,  661. 
Forbes  of  Colioden,  Statue  of,  62. 
Fordel,  IBS. 
Fordoun,  800. 
Forest,  the,  148. 
Forfar.  296. 
Forgaudeninr,  294 
Fometh,  261. 
Forres,  612. 
Forsinard,  646. 
Forss,  661. 
Fort- Augustus,  498 
Forteviot,293. 
Fort-Georee.  610. 
Forth.  Links  of.  168. 
ForUngall,  278. 
Fort-Lodge,  276. 
Fortrose,  619. 
Fort-William,  491. 
Foes,  Ford  of,  869. 
Fonlshiels,  148. 

Foyers  House.  Biver,  and  Falls,  499. 
Fraoch  Elan,  486. 
Fraserbursh,  666. 
Freeborn  Inn,  606. 
nriar*s  Carse,  891 ;  Well.  874. 
Friflckheim,  297> 
Fnllarton  House,  872. 
Fyvie  Castle,  617. 

Gair  Loch,  488. 
Gaim  Water,  824. 
Galnshiels.  117. 
Gala  Water,  116. 
Oalbndth  Cattle,  281. 
QaUery,  80a 


Galloway,  New,  40S. 

Galiowayshire,  889;  House,  406;  Mull 

of,  407. 
Gallows  Hfll,  188,  826. 
Gannochy  Bridge,  804. 
Garachary  River*  834. 
Gardyne  Castle,  297. 
Gare  Loch,  414;  Garelochrhead,  414. 
Gammnock,  868. 
Garleton  Hills.  82. 
Garliestoo,  406. 
Garnet  Hill.  868. 
Gamock  River,  870. 
Garrawalt  Kalis,  829. 
Garrion  Bridge,  863. 
GarxT,  Kiv«r,  264,  408 ;  Bridge,  264. 
Garth,  201 ;  House,  273. 
Gartmore,  212. 
Gartness,  233. 
Garve  Inn,  528. 
Garvelock  Isies,  429. 
Garviemore,  508. 
Garvock  Hill  and  Tower,  800. 
Gatehouse,  404. 
Gattonside,  123. 
Gaulin,  the,  661. 
Gawer  Brif^,  279. 
Gelston  Qisile,  404. 
General  Aspect  of  Scotland,  2. 
Gentle  Shepherd,  Author's  Residence, 

46 ;  probable  scene  of»  100. 
Oeusacnan,  627. 
Geygen  Brisgs,  684^ 
Giffen  Castl^  870. 
Gilford,  111. 
Oillean  Castle,  466. 
Gilties'  HUl,  186. 
Gilnockie,  146. 
Girdleneas,  802. 
Gimigo  Castle,  642. 
Oirthgate.  The,  11& 
Gladsmuir,  23,  lia 
Gladswood  Gate,  182. 
Glamaig.  478. 
Glammis  Castle  262. 
Glascarnoch,  628. 
Glasgow,  389. 
Glass,  the,  626. 
Glasserton  House,  40. 
Glasven,  661. 
Glen  Alaster,  420. 
Glen  Almond  House,  266. 
Glen  Aray,  446. 
Glen  Arkaig,  497. 
Glen  Ashdale,  Arran,  420. 
Oknbervie.  800. 
Glen  Briarachan,  268. 
Glen  Callater,  834. 
Oleneannicfa,  627. 
Glencarse  House,  246. 

I  Glen  Chalmadael,  419. 
Glen  Cloy,  419. 
Gleacoe,  287, 466. 
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Olenoone,  99. 

Giea  Coal,  660. 

Qlencroe,  481. 

Glendarad.  496. 

Glen  Dee,  287. 

Glendeug,  original  of,  181. 

Glen  Deny,  832. 

Glen  Dodttrt.  888. 

Glendochart,  683L 

Glen  Dim,  660. 

Glen-rafelea,  198. 

Glen  Eeit-na^beamdh,  419. 

Glenelff,  466. 

GlenfaUoch,  236. 

Glenfarv,  193. 

Glenfinias.  818. 

GlenAnnan.  494. 

Glenfintaig  Boom,  497. 

Glen  Frnin,  281. 

Glenyarnock  Castle,  870. 

Glengany'a  Bowline  Green,  496. 

GlengaiTj  Castle,  498. 

Glen  Grant  Dittillery.  616. 

Glengyle,  282;  footnote.  886. 

Glen  HaUadale,  668. 

Glen  IsU  Forest,  889. 

Glenkintelas,  481. 

Glen  Kinnie,  601. 

Glen  Lane,  422. 

Glen  Leadnaig.  889. 

Gleiilnoe  A.bbey,  406. 

Glen  Lvi.  882. 

Glen  Lai-Beg,  888. 

Glen  Lvon,  874. 

Glenmillan,  819. 

Glen  Meneadmar,  480. 

Glen  Messen,  422 

Glenmoiiston,  499 ;  Hoose,  164. 

Glen  Mess.  87a 

Glen  Nevis,  496. 

Glen  Ogle,  883. 

Glenorcliv.  836 ;  Vale  of,  438. 

Glen  Quench,  389. 

Glen  Rosa,  419. 

Glen  9annox,  419. 

Glen  Shiray,  4S2. 

Glen  Sligachan,  Skye,  478. 

Glenstrae,  438. 

Glenstrathfarrer,  586. 

Glentanner,  820. 

Glen  Tilt.  867. 

Glen  Tromie,  602. 

Glen  Unmhart,  600. 

Glomak,>alls  of,  465,  527. 

Goatfell,  419. 

Goblin's  Care,  883. 

Goldielands  Tower,  148. 

Golf,  Game  of,  79. 

Golspie,  586. 

Gometray,  418. 

Gordon  Castle.  519. 

Gordon's  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  813. 

Gordon  Stacne,  Abcroeen,  811. 


Gorebridge,  114. 

Gortanlouk,  426. 

Gorthy,  298. 

Gorton.  Caves  of,  90. 

Gusford  Hoose,  88, 110. 

Goswiek,  16. 

Gonrock,  415. 

Goran,  409. 

Gow,  Neil.  Hoose  of;  861. 

Gowrie,  Caise  of,  294. 

Gowrie  Hoose,  860. 

Graham  Castle,  811. 

Graham's  Dyke,  410. 

Grahamslaw,  156. 

Grahamston.  174. 

Grainbank,  568. 

Grandtally  Castle,  874. 

Grangemoothf  166. 

Grant's  Hoose  Station,  17. 

Granton,  87 ;  Hoose,  397. 

Grantown.  604. 

Grassmarket,  Edinborgh,  48. 

Great  Gleo,  519. 

Grecnsn  CasUe.  883. 

Grcenloaninfr.  S9S. 

Greenock,  412. 

Gretna  Green,  84. 

Greyfriiin*  Chorchyaid,  Edinborgh,  76. 

Greyfriars'  Chorch,  Stirling,  183. 

Grey  Mare's  Tail.  898. 

GrishinUh.  481. 

Gruinard.  528. 

Griidie  Bridge  and  Water,  583. 

Gryfe,  the,  410. 

Gothrie's  (Dr.)  Chorch,  4& 

Gothrie  Castle,  896. 

Habbie's  Howe,  100. 
Haddinirton,  82,  111. 
Haddo  Hoose,  818. 
Halfton,  428. 
Hailes  Castle,  88. 
Haining,  the,  117. 
Halidon  HiU.  16a 
Halladnle  Ferry,  540. 
Halyhill,  294. 

Hamilton,  855 ;  Palace,  356. 
Handa  Island,  551. 
Hartionr  Crag,  100. 
Hai^en  Castle,  146. 
Hard  moor,  518. 
Harefaolds,  896. 
Hare  Stone,  the,  98. 
Harold's  Tower.  548. 
Harris,  488. 
Harry,  558. 
Hartfell,  397. 
Hart.o-Corry,  Skye.  478. 
Hasendean,  143. 
Hawick.  144. 
Hawthomden,  89. 
Hayston.  164. 
Uaselbank,  866. 
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Heatberltle,  487' 

Beaton,  1S6. 

Hebrides,  486. 

Heddenrick,  899. 

Helensburi^h,  41S. 

HeU'a  Glen.  4.13. 

Helmklale,  589. 

HerdsmHn  Rock,  448. 

Heriot'8  Hotpitiil,  iliduibargh,  7& 

Hermitage  Castle,  145. 

HentoD,  662. 

HeQiim  Inn,  668. 

Higcins  Nook.  187. 

Highland  and  Agricaltiiral  Society  of 

»cotlnnd,  74. 
Highlands  of  Perttaabire,  194. 
Ui(r>> lands  of  Scotland,   Matnial   Diri- 

sions  of,  2. 
High  School,  Kdinbnrgb,  88. 
Hill  of  rare.  318. 
Hillside,  300. 
Hinel,  the,  158. 
Holbom  Ue«d.  644 
Holm,  688. 
Holy  Island,  18. 
Holy  Isle,  430. 
Hofylee,  164. 
Holy  Loch,  482. 

Holyrood  Palace,  64 ;  Abbey.  6a 
Holywell  HauEh,  159. 
Home  Castle,  187. 
Home,  author  of  **Doaglas,"  his  escape 

from  Donne  Castle.  800. 
Hopetonn  House,  108. 
Horsburgh  Oistle,  164 
Horse  Island.  668. 
House  of  Muir,  99. 
Houston  House,  869. 
How  Bum,  100. 
Howe  o'  the  Meams,  800. 
Howford  Bridge.  882. 
Howgate,  Upper,  99. 
Hoxa,  How  of.  662. 
Boy  Island,  660. 
Hoymouth,  660. 
Humble  Bumble,  287. 
Hume's  (David)  House,  86;  Monument, 

88. 
Huna,  648. 
Hundalee,  148. 

Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  346. 
Huntinjr  Tower,  266. 
Huntly.  819:  Bum,  124;  House,  126. 
Huntly  Castle,   Inverness,  817;   Perth- 

shire,  248. 
Hurley  Hacket,  18L 
Button  Castle,  618. 

leolmkill.  461. 
InchaflPiray  Abbey,  898. 
Inchbmkie,  898. 
Inch  CaillMch,  231. 
Inch  Cape  Rock,  809. 
Inch  Carachaa,  231. 


Inch  Osrdaeh,  881. 

Inch  Cohn,  186.' 

Inch  Cruin,  28U 

Inch  Kadan,  231. 

Inehnrvie,  108. 

Inchtnnan  Bridge,  410. 

Inchkeith,  804. 

Inch  Lonaig.  2S1. 

Inchmachome,  809. 

Inchmario,  819. 

Inchmamock,  426. 

Inch  Moan,  281. 

Inch  Murrin,  288. 

Inchrye,  240. 

Inclitavunash,  831. 

Inchture.  245. 

Inch  Vroin,  216. 

Inglismaldie  CastK  808. 

Ingram's  Crook,  186. 

Inishail,  487. 

Inish  Erreth,  486. 

Iniiellau.  423. 

Innerleithen,  164 

Innerkip,  416. 

Innerwidc  Castle,  18. 

Innis  IfYsoch,  437. 

Iiinishcapel,  429. 

Innisindaniff.  649. 

Innistrynich,  487. 

inshes,*  House  of,  607. 

Inver.  Village,  261 ;  River,  548. 

Inveramsay,  617. 

Inveraman,  288. 

Inverary,  488;  Castle,  436. 

Inverbroom.  688. 

Invercannich,  687. 

Invercauld,   Pass  of,  326;  Bridge,  827; 

House,  828. 
Invereshie,  608. 
Inverey,  330;  House,  318. 
Invergarry  Castle,  466. 
Invergordon,  632. 
Invrrgowrie,  846. 
Iiiverkeithing.  108. 
Inverlochy  Castle,  408. 
Invermark  (^tle  and  Lodge,  304 
Inrermay,  Birks  of,  262. 
Invermoriston,  4f^. 
Invemahavon,  602. 
Inverness,  607. 
Invemess-shire,  606. 
Inverouran,  236. 
Inveronran  Inn,  286. 
InverphcEtan,  632. 
Inversnaid,  885. 
InveruglMss.  828 ;  Island,  828. 
Inverugie  Casile,  666. 
Inverury,  617. 
Inverwiek,  874 
lona,  461. 

Irvine,  Town  and  River,  371. 
Isia  River,  284 
Ishiy,  488. 
Isle  of  Best,  809. 
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OlenooTM,  80. 

Glen  Coal,  660. 

GlencToe,  481. 

Glendaruel,  486. 

Glen  Dee,  867. 

Glendearg,  original  of,  181. 

Glen  Der^,  ftS. 

Glen  DocMrt,888L 

Glendochart,  6S9w 

Glen  Dhn.  660. 

Glen-eai^let,  19a 

Glen  Eeb-na^beundli,  419. 

Glenelg.  466. 

Glenfalloch,  886. 

Glenfaiy,  108. 

Olenfinlas,  818. 

Glenfinnan,  404. 

Glenflntaig  House,  497. 

Glen  Fniin,  881. 

Glenicarnock  Caitle,  870. 

Glengarry's  Bowling  Greoi,  488. 

Glengarry  Caatle,  408. 

Glen  Grant  Distillery.  616. 

Glengyle,  888;  footnote,  886. 

Glen  HaUadale,  668. 

Glen  Tsla  Forest,  880. 

Glenkini^las,  481. 

Glen  Kinnie,  601. 

Glen  Lane,  422. 

Glen  Leadnaig.  888. 

Gleolnce  Abbey,  406. 

Glen  Lni.  888. 

Glen  Loi-B^,  888. 

Glen  l^on,  ^4. 

Glenmillan,  818. 

Glen  Heneadmar,  480. 

Glen  Messen,  488 

Glenmoiiston,  490 ;  House,  104. 

Glen  Ness.  878. 

Glen  Nevis.  486. 

Glen  Ogle,  883. 

Glenorehv,  836 ;  Vale  of,  438. 

Glen  Qucoch,  338. 

Glen  Rosa,  419. 

Glen  Sannox,  419. 

Glen  Shiray,  432. 

Glen  Sligachan,  Skye,  473. 

Glenstree,  4.sa 

Glenstrathfarrer,  626. 

Glentanner,  320. 

Glen  Tilt.  267. 

Glen  Tromie,  60S. 

Glen  Urqnhart,  600. 

Glomak,  Fslls  of,  466,  GS7. 

Goatfell,  419. 

Goblin's  Care,  323. 

Goldielands  Tower,  148. 

Golf,  Game  of,  79. 

Golspie,  636. 

Gometray.  418. 

Gordon  Castle,  516. 

Gordon's  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  812. 

Gordon  Stacne,  Abcitieen,  811. 


Gorebridge,  114. 

Gortanlouk,  426. 

Gorthy,  292. 

Gorton,  Caves  of,  90. 

Gusford  House,  22, 110. 

Goswick,  16. 

Gonroek,  416. 

Govan,  409. 

Gow,  Neil,  House  of,  S61. 

Gowrie,  Caise  of,  294. 

Gowrie  House,  260. 

Grabam  Castle.  211. 

Graham's  Dyke,  410. 

Grahamslaw,  166. 

Grahamston.  174. 

Grainbank,  662. 

Grandtully  Castle,  274. 

Grangemontb,  166. 

Grants  House  Stetion,  17. 

Granton,  87  i  House,  897. 

Grantown.  604. 

Grassmarket,  Edinburgh,  48. 

Great  Glen,  619. 

Oreenan  Castle.  883. 

Greenloaninfr.  892. 

Greenock,  412. 

Gretna  Green,  84. 

Greyfriiirs'  Churchyard,  Edinburgh,  75. 

Greyfriara'  Church,  SUrling,  183. 

Grey  Mare's  Tail,  398. 

Grishinish,  481. 

Gruiiiard,  688. 

Grndie  Bridge  and  Water,  623. 

Gryfe,  the,  410. 

Guthrie's  (Dr.)  Church,  48. 

Guthrie  Castle,  296. 

Habbie's  Howe,  100. 
HaddiuKton,  22,  111. 
Haddo  House,  818. 
Halfkon,  422. 
Hailes  Castle,  88. 
Haining,  the,  117. 
HaUdon  HiU.  16a 
HalladRle  Perry,  640. 
Halyhill,294. 

Hamilton,  366 ;  Palace,  366. 
Handa  Island,  651. 
Harltour  Crag,  100. 
Haiden  Castle,  146. 
Hardmoor,  612. 
Harefaulds,  296. 
Hare  Stone,  the,  96. 
Harold's  Tower,  643. 
Harris,  488. 
Harry.  668. 
HartfeU,  387. 
Hart-o-Corry,  Skye,  478. 
Hasendean,  148. 
Hawick.  144. 
Hawthomden,  89. 
Hayston,  164. 
Uazelbank,  866. 
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Heat1ier1iIe,4S7« 

Heaton,  150. 

Hebrides,  48S. 

Hedderwick,  899. 

Helensburgh,  41S. 

HeU's  Glen,  433. 

Helmsdale,  &S9. 

Herdsawn  Rock,  44& 

Heriot's  Hospital  H^dmbnrgb,  78. 

Hermitage  Castle,  140. 

Uerston,  60S. 

Heulim  Inn,  668. 

Hiinins  Nouk,  187. 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotlnnd,  74. 

HiKhlands  of  Perthshire.  194. 

Uitrli  lands  of  Scotland,  Natural  Divi- 
sions of.  2. 

High  School,  Edinburgh,  88. 

Hill  of  Kare,  818. 

Hillside,  SOa 

HirseU  the,  158. 

Holbom  iieHd.644. 

Holm,58S. 

Holy  Island.  10. 

Holy  Isle,  420. 

Holylee,  104. 

Holy  Loch,  498. 

Holyrood  Pahice,  04 ;  Abbey,  88. 

Holywell  Haush,  159. 

Home  Castle,  137. 

Home,  author  of  "Dooylas,"  his  escape 
from  Doune  Castle,  900. 

Hopetoun  House,  108. 

Horsburgh  Cnstle,  104. 

Horse  Island,  558. 

House  of  Mttir,  99. 

Houston  House,  869. 

How  Bum,  100. 

Howe  o'  the  Meams,  800. 

Howford  Bridge.  362. 

Howgute,  Upper,  99. 

Hoza,  How  of.  508. 

Hoy  Island,  600. 

Hoymonth,  500. 

Humble  Bumble,  287. 

Hume's  (David)  House,  86;  Monument, 
88. 

Huna,  648. 

Hundalee,  149. 

Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  840. 

HuntiniE  Tower,  855. 

Huntly.  819 ;  Bum,  184;  House,  125. 

Huntly  Castle,  Inverness,  617;  Perth- 
shire, 24fi. 

Hurley  Hacket,  181. 

Hutton  Castle,  518. 

Icolmkill,  451. 
Inchaffrav  Abbey,  293. 
Inchbrakie,  393. 
Inch  Cailhach.  881. 
Inch  Cape  Rock,  806. 
Ineh  Carachan,  881. 


Inch  Ckrdadi,  931. 

Ineh  Colm,  106.] 

Inch  Cruin,  83K 

Inch  Kadan,  931. 

Inch^vie,  108. 

Inchmnan  Bridge,  410. 

Inchkeitb,  304. 

Inch  Lonaig,  831. 

Inchmachome,  209. 

Inchmarlo,  8L9. 

Inchmamock,  428* 

Inch  Moan,  881. 

Inch  Mnrrin,  882. 

Ittchrye,  240. 

Inchtavanagh,  281. 

Inchture,  846. 

Inch  Vroiiij  218. 

Ingliioialdie  Castle,  80S. 

Ingram's  Crook,  186. 

Inishail,  487. 

Inish  £rreth,  430. 

Iniicllan.  428. 

Innerleithen,  104 

Innerkip,  416. 

Innerwick  Castle,  18. 

Innis  Fraoch,  437. 

Innishcapel,  429. 

Innisindamff.  548. 

Innistrynich,  437. 

Inshes,  House  of,  607. 

Inver.  VUlage,  261 ;  Biver,  640. 

Inveramsay,  617. 

Inveraman,  288. 

Inrerary,  488;  Castle,  486. 

Inverbroom.  688. 

Invercannich.  627. 

Invercauld,   Pass  of,  886;  Bridge,  827; 

House,  828. 
Invereshie,  60S. 
Inverey,  330;  House,  318. 
Invergarry  Castle,  466. 
InverKOrdon,  532. 
Invrrsowrie,  246. 
Iiiverkeithing.  102. 
InverlochT  Castle,  408. 
Invermark  Castle  and  Lodge,  304. 
Invermay,  Birks  of,  858. 
Invermoriston,  4i>8. 
InveroahavoD,  508. 
Inverness,  607. 
Inreraess-shire,  605. 
Inverouran,  236. 
Inverouran  Inn,  280. 
Inveiphomin,  632. 
Inversnaid,  828. 
Inveruglxss,  826 ;  Island,  888. 
Inverugie  Castle,  550. 
Invcrury,  617. 
Inverwick,  274. 
lona,  451. 

Irvine,  Town  and  Biver,  871. 
Isla  River,  294. 
Islay,  488. 
IaleofBest,80e. 
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James'  Gonit,  Edinbvrgili,  48. 
jAmettowii,  S3S. 
Jeantown,  68S. 

Jed,  the  Rirer,  188;  Forest,  142. 
Jedbargh.  139;  Abbey,  188;  Osstie,  141. 
Jenriswood,  S66. 
John  o'  Grost's  Honse,  64S. 
Johnstone,  860. 
JonUnhill,409. 
Jura,  428. 

Justice,  Administratioii  of,  in  Scotland, 
18. 

Kallzie,  164. 

Kaimes,  426. 

Kair,  House  of,  800. 

Kale,  the,  166. 

Karnes  Castle  and  Bay,  425. 

Keir,  196. 

Keiss  CasUe,  642. 

Keith,  617;  Hall,  617. 

Keithock,  802. 

Kelbnrn  Castle,  416. 

KeUj  House,  416. 

Kelso,  164. 

Keltic  Rirer,  390. 

Keltj  Burn,  201. 

Kelnn  Rirer.  409;  Grore,  868. 

Kemback,  341. 

Kemp  HilU  317. 

Kempock  Point,  414. 

Kenmore,  276. 

Kenmure  Castle,  402. 

Kennet  House,  167. 

Ken  River  and  Loch,  402. 

Kerfleld,  164. 

Kerrara,481. 

Kerrera  Island,  456. 

Kerrsheugh,  148. 

Kessock  Ferry,  619. 

Khyle  Feny,  466. 

Khyle  Rhea.  Skye,  465. 

Kidd  Bunt  282. 

Kilbarchan.  869. 

Kilbimie  Village  and  Loch,  370. 

Kilcahnkill,  689. 

Kilcattan,  496. 

Kilchum  Castle,  488. 

KUcreggan,  414. 

Kildonan  Castle,  Arran,  421. 

KiUieerankie  Pass,  264. 

Killin,  882. 

Rillundine  CasUe,  446. 

Kilmahog,  204. 

Kilmaree,  467. 

Kilmarnock,  870. 

Kilmoraek,  FalU  of.  625. 

Kilmaronock.  2SS. 

Kilmodan,  436. 

Kilmnir,464 

Kilmnn.  422. 

Kilmun  HOls.  480. 

XOpatoick,  410. 


Kflravoek  Castle,  610,  612. 

Kilrennjr,  807. 

Kilwinning,  870. 

Kinbuck,  m. 

Kincardine,  167. 

Kincardine  Castle,  298. 

Kincardine  Lodge,  819. 

Kincardine  O'Neill  819L 

Kincardineshire,  800. 

Kindaren  Castle,  294. 

Kinfauns  Castle,  246. 

Kingarth,  436. 

KiniKhom,  288,  806. 

Kin^burgh,  478. 

Kingscase,  872. 

King's  Cave,  Arran,  430. 

King's  Cave,  Cumbray  Island,  417. 

King's  Cave,  I<1fe,  80o. 

King's  CoUege.  818. 

Kinpes  Field,  286. 

King's  Garden,  Stirling,  182. 

King's  House  Inn,  206. 

King's  House,  Glencoe,  286. 

King's  Kettle,  240. 

King's  Knot,  182. 

King's  Meadows,  164 

King's  Park,  Stirling.  188. 

Kinituseie  Inn,  608. 

Kinloch.  261. 

Kinlochewe,  486. 

Kinloch  Rsnnoch.  271. 

Kinloss  Abbey,  616. 

Kinnaird  House,  268;  CasUe,  246,  296; 

Head,  666. 
Kinneil  House,  166. 
Kinnesswood,  198. 
Kinnoul  Hill,  261. 
Kinrara,  604. 

Kinroaa,  192;  House,  198. 
Kintail,  466. 
Kintore,  617. 
Kippen,  988. 
KippendaHe,292. 
Kippenross,  198. 
Kirkcaldy,  806. 
Kirkcudbright.  402. 
Kirdale  House,  404. 
Kirkfleld,  866. 
Kirkfieldbank,  866. 
Kirkgrange  Salt  Pans,  106. 
Kirkhill,  16. 
Kirkiboll,  668. 
Kirktnner,  406. 
Kirkmabreck,  404> 
KirkmichaeU  363. 
Kirkoswald,  884. 
Kirkside  House,  800. 
Kirktouhill  House,  300. 
Kirktown  of  Guthrie,  297. 
Kirkwall.  66a 
Knaick  Water.  298. 
Knapdale.  426. 
Knochie  House,  601. 
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Knoekan,  S88. 
Knock  Ciutle.  Skye,  464. 
Knockfarrel  622. 
Knock  Point  and  Castle,  416. 
Knoidart,  601. 

Knox,  John,  House  of,  57 ;  Place  of  in- 
terment, 51 ;  Mouanientl  S46. 
Knodyart,  464. 
Kyle  Akin,  467,  483. 
Kyle  Rhea,  465. 
Kyle  Skou.  549. 
Kyle  Ska.  S60. 
Kylea  of  Bute,  426. 

Ladies'  Bock.  Stirling,  181. 

Lady  Bank,  240. 

Lady  Hill,  515. 

Ladykirk,  IGO. 

Lady's  Rock.  445. 

La^San,  497. 

Lairg,  647. 

Lakdield,  601. 

Lakes  of  Scotland,  7- 

Lamberton  Kirk,  16. 

Lamlash,  419. 

Lamont  Point,  426. 

Lanark,  866. 

Lanark,  New,  366. 

Langalchorid,  425. 

Langwell  Wattn-,  640. 

Lanhck  Castle,  201. 

Lanrick  Mead,  217. 

Larbert,  175. 

Urch  Hai,  887. 

Largo,  806 ;  Bay.  306 ;  Law,  806. 

larp^  416. 

Lang-an-lochan,  274. 

Lasswade  VillaRe,  93. 

Laurencekirk,  3(X). 

Lanriston  Castle.  109. 

Law  Courts  of  fidinborgh,  52. 

Lawers  House,  287. 

Lawera  Village  and  Inn,  282. 

Lazford,  547. 

Leader  Bridge,  132. 

l.eader  Water,  132. 

Leaderfoot,  132. 

Learg-a-Beg,  420. 

Ledbeg,  548. 

Ledeard  Waterfall,  214. 

Ledmore,  528. 

Lednoch  Water.  287. 

liCe  House  and  Lee  Penny,  368. 

Leeks,  288. 

Lees,  158. 

Ldth,  85. 

Lennel,  158. 

Lennox  Castle,  233. 

LennoxloTC,  111. 

Leny,  Pass  of,  205;  Hoose,  204. 

Lerwick.  Shetland,  564. 

Leslie  House,  193. 

Lcsauden,  IH  153. 


Lenehan,  941. 

Letham,  22. 

Lethington,  HI. 

Lethnot,  302. 

Leven  Hirer,  415. 

Lewis,  486. 

l^s  Castle,  607. 

LUliard's  Edge,  186. 

Linclttden  Abbey,  and  House,  801.' 

Undean,  146. 

lindisfame  Abbey,  16. 

Linga,  447. 

linuthgow,  160. 

Lintalee.  142;  Camp,  142. 

Linton,  21. 

Lismore,  445. 

Littledean  Tower,  159. 

Little  France,  98. 

Loch  A'an,  833. 

Achraj,  218. 

Affrick,  627. 

Ainort,  482. 

Aline,  446. 

Alsh,  Skye,  465. 

Alvie,  504. 

-an«Corp,  203. 

Antarbh,  426. 

Ard,  213. 

Arkaig.  406. 

Arklet.  225. 

Ascog,  436. 

Assynt,  549. 

Avich,  436. 

Awe,  437. 

Awe  (Sutherland),  548. 

Aytori.  464. 

Balgavies,  296. 

Beauly,  530. 

Bennerian,  527. 

Boarlan,  648. 

Broom,  528. 

Butterstone,  361. 

Buy,  455. 

Callater,  834. 

Carlingwark,  402. 

Carron.  623. 

Chon.  214. 

Clnny,  261. 

Coruisk,  Skye,  471. 

Craggy.  648. 

Cnugnish,  428. 

Creran.  467. 

Bho,  Aberdeenshire,  824;  Bute,  426. 

Docliart,  233. 

Dochfour,  601. 

Doine,  2oa 

Bon,  456. 

Doon,  878. 

Duich,  466. 

Dune,  502. 

>:ani,285. 

Kchatie,  538. 

£ek,4S8. 
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Iiodi  £0.491. 
Emboli,  SSI. 
Ericht,  87S. 
Etire,  4S0. 

Ewe,  484. 

yannich,  68S. 

YeochMD,  4S9. 

fleet,  636. 

EoUart.  481. 

Friu,447. 

t'oir,  486. 

Fyiie,4^. 

Oarre,  63S. 

Glass,  581. 

OoU.4S8i  Head,48S. 

Greenan,  4SS. 

Bourn,  464. 

Inchanl,  651. 

Insh.  6U8. 

Inrer,  69Q. 

Katrine,  SSL 

Ken,  403. 

KUbirnie.  370. 

Kinnord,  821. 

Kisborn*  634. 

Lazford,  561. 

Laygbal,  6M. 

Lee,  331. 

Leren,  193 ;  Castle,  193. 

Leren,  Glenooe,  387, 457. 

ling,  465. 

liugard,  527. 

liiinhe,  444.  467,  491. 

Lochy,  496. 

Lomond,  227. 

Long,  430. 

Longhope,  668. 

Lowes,  261. 

Ix^yal  554. 

Lobnaig,  805. 

LaJebart,  583. 

Lydoch,  878. 

Lyon,  i^4. 

MaTee,484. 

Markbind.  547. 

Marlje,  261. 

Melfort,  428. 

If  enteith,  809. 

Miaghailt.  479. 

Mickly.  601. 

M ddart,  468. 

Monar,  536. 

Monieraird,  290. 

More,  fi47. 

Moy,  606. 

Muck,  384. 

-na-Creach,  478. 

-uagar,  336. 

-na-Helae,  648. 

-na-Nain,  Skye,  473. 

-na-Naogh,  464. 

-oarYooaB,  3S4. 


Loch  NsTer,  654. 

Ness,  498. 

of  the  Lowes,  899. 

Oich,497. 

Onsie,  588. 

Qjoien,  485. 

Bannoch,  871* 

Kaiisa,  419. 

Beacobie,  896. 

Resort,  483. 

Restel.  431. 

Ridden.  436. 
'       Roag,  487. 

Ryan,  406. 

Scavaig.  Skye,  469. 

Seafortb  483. 

Semple,  370. 

Shallag,  485. 

Shiel.  447. 

Sbieldag,  488. 

Shin,  547. 

Skene,  898. 

Slapin,  467- 

Slixachan,  483. 

Sloy.  338. 

Snizort,  481. 

Spelve,  455. 

Stack,  647. 

Stafflo,  479. 

Stcnnis^  560. 

Straveu,  4:^6. 

Snnart.  447,  462. 

Tarbert  and  Castle,  427. 

Tay,  276. 

TerUch,  508. 

Torridon,  483. 

Treachtan,  46L 

Trool,405. 

Tnlla,  836. 

Tnmmel,  870. 

Venachar,  216. 

Voil,206. 

yT0ttra,5O8. 
Loehaber.  498. 
Lochcraig,  397. 
Lochearnheiid,  286. 
Lorhend  Huose,  81. 
Ix)chendorbh  Castle,  518. 
Lochgilphead,  427. 
Loch  <;oU-hf>i«d  Village,  433. 
Loch  lorer  Village,  649. 
Ix)chlee.  304. 
Lochlctter,  601. 

Lochnagar.  322 ;  Ascent  of,  828. 
Lochnaw  Castle,  407. 
Lochwinnoch,  870. 
Lochwood  Tower,  397. 
Lochy  River,  283,  491. 
Ix)gan  Water,  99. 
Logic,  800. 
Logierait,  288,  873. 
Lomond  Hill.  240. 
Longfovgan,  845. 
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Lonf  Rope,  602. 

JjomgnidAj,  S3, 110. 

Lontto  Chapel,  108. 

Louiemoutn,  616. 

LoTat,5aO. 

Lowther  Hilla,  8. 

Lubnaiir,  The,  SOi. 

Lobcniy,  648. 

Luce,  4(HS. 

Lode,  S65. 

Lngar,  The,  888. 

Loffate  Water,  116. 

Loing  Sound,  428. 

Lumphanan,  819. 

Lunan  Water.  2V7. 

Luncarty,  SM. 

Lundie,  Standing  Stance  o\  306. 

Lunfra,  489. 

Lasa  Village,  280. 

Lyne,  164. 

Lvnedoch  Cottage,  266. 

llacbetli,  reputed  scene  of  the  muitter  of 

Duncan  by,  508;   scene  of  his  death, 

819 ;  Stone  and  Cairn,  319. 
If  "Cleilan  Uallery.  863. 
M*Crie,  Dr.,  bunid*place  of,  76. 
Macdonald*s.  Flom.  Tomb,  Skye,  478. 
Macduff  Yiilage,  618. 
Castle,  306. 
Maekinnon's  Cave,  Staflh,  460. 
Maclaurin,  Colin,  Burial-place  of,  76. 
Maclean's  Cross,  453. 
Maq>her8on,  translator   of  Ossian,   his 

house,  604. 
Mad  Stream,  469. 
Maiden's  Island,  466. 
Makerstown,  154. 
Mam  Kattachan,  466. 
Mam  Soul,  628. 
Manor  Vale,  164. 
Manufactures  of  Scotland,  9. 
Mar  Deer  Foreflt.  829. 
Marischal  College,  312. 
Marlie,  House  of.  261. 
Margaret's  Chapel,  40, 44. 
Markinrh.  838. 
Marscow,  473 
Mar's  Work.  184. 

Martyi's  Monument,  Sdinburgh,  76. 
Marvem,  640. 
Mary,  Queen,  Boom  where  she  gare  birth 

to  Junes  VU  44 ;  Boom,  Holyrood,  66 ; 

Boom  where  she  was  bom,  171 ;  Her 

escape  from  Lochleven  Castlei  IfK); 

WelC  319. 
Mary  of  Guise,  House  of,  47- 
Marykirk.  300. 
Mauchhne  Village,  381. 
Maude,  Queen,  birth-place  of,  104. 
MHuldsUe  Castle.  363. 
MausMteum,  Huuilton,  358. 
Mavis  Bank,  662. 
MaxtoB,  162. 


MaxweUhenirh,  166. 

May,  Isle  of,  307. 

Meadows,  Edinburgh,  79. 

Mealfonrronie,  600. 

Meggemey  Castle,  374. 

Megginch  Castle,  246. 

Meule  Village,  894. 

Meikle  Eamock,  869. 

Meikle  Ferry,  636. 

Melrose,  118  ;  Old,  124, 162. 

Mellerstain,  166. 

Melsetter  House,  662. 

Melvich,  654. 

Melnlle  Castle,  96. 

Melrille  Statue,  62;  Monument,  JKdin- 

burgh,  85  ;  Crieff,  287. 
Menstrie  Village  and  House,  189. 
Menteith  Lake,  209;  Port  of,  209. 
Meniies  Castle,  876. 
Merchiston  Castle,  98. 
Merry  Men  of  Mey.  666. 
Mertoun  House,  187, 162. 
Methill  Village,  306. 
Methven  Castle  and  Village,  266. 
Mickleour  House  and  Vilbge,  294. 
Mieras,  324. 
Middlcton  House,  297. 
Mldmar  Castle,  319. 
Millbnm  House,  368. 
Milldenl,  804. 
Milliken  House,  869. 
MiUer's,  Hugh,  Obelisk,  620. 
Millport,  416. 
Milnathort,  193. 
Milne  Graden,  166. 
Miintown.  624. 

Milton  House,  Edinburgh,  61. 
Milton-lx)chart,364. 
Mineral  Produceof  Scotland,  7 ;  Springs,  7. 
Mingarry  Castle,  447' 
Minto  House  and  Crags,  148. 
Moat  Hill,  Perth,  868. 
MoffNt,  397. 
Moin,  667- 

Molendinar  Bum,  846. 
Moll  or  Trottemish,  482. 
MonaghaU  Mountains,  601. 
Monattrie,  887. 

Monaltne  House,  822;  Street  of,  827* 
Monar  House.  626. 
Monboddo,  300. 
MoncrielFe  Hill,  251. 
Monckton  Village,  372. 
Monedie,  266. 

Moness,  Kails  of,  876 ;  House,  876. 
Monieraird  Kirk,  287 ;  Loch,  290. 
Monk's  Land,  618. 
Monreith,  406. 
Mont  Megi  Minburgh,  44. 
Monticomery  Family,  871. 
Monthead,  66a 
Montreathniont  Muir,  297. 
Montiofe,  298. 
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Hoiidfi  Castle.  800. 

lioorofOrd^bSl. 

Moore,  Sir  John.  Stotue  of,  862. 

Moray  House,  Edinbar^h.  68 ;  firth.  509. 

MonyBhire,  GM. 

Morayshire  floods,  006. 

Moriston  River  and  Falls,  498. 

Momingside.  96. 

Morrich  More,  634. 

Morren,  Shores  of.  446 ;  Hill  of.  S21. 

Morrich  Sbcep  FHrm.  646. 

Mossbumrord.  143. 

Mossnd,  881. 

MoiUin  Castle,  263. 

Monlineam  Inn.  863. 

Moond.  Sutherland,  646. 

Mount  Alexander,  270. 

Mount  Keen,  821. 

Mount  Oliphant,  876. 

Mount  Stiuirt.  4S6. 

Mount  Tenot>  187. 

Mountains  of  Scotland.  8 ;  Height  of  the 

Principal.  669. 
Mouse  Water,  86& 
Moy.4&6;  HaU.606;  Castle,  606;  Loeh, 

606. 
Mueatt  Hill.  192. 
Mucbal's  Castle,  303. 
Muckaim  Forest,  437. 
Muck  Ishutd.  447. 
Muiek  Linn  and  Loch,  334. 
Muir  of  DinuAC,  83U. 
Muirton,  601 ;  House,  609. 
Muirtown  Drawbridge,  580 ;  House  and 

Grounds,  680. 
Mull.  Sound  of,  445. 
Munlochy,  619. 
Murdoc's  Tower,  396. 
Murthly  Castle,  267  j  Grounds  oA  26L 
Musaelourgh,  106. 

Naint  Water,  487. 

NBirD.610i  Water.  606. 

Nniroshire.  612. 

Kapier,  Inventor  of  I^ogarithms,  birth- 
place of,  98;  Monument,  60. 

National  Gallery,  Bdinbnrvh,  34. 

National  Monument,  Kdinburgh.  87. 

Natural  Divisions  of  Scotland,  2. 

Naver  River,  663. 

Needle,  The,  47& 

NocropioUs  of  Glasgow.  846. 

Nelson's  Monument,  Edinburgh.  86 ; 
Glasgow,  848. 

Neptune's  Staircase,  492. 

Ness  Glen,  878. 

Ness  River,  607. 

Nest.  The,  488. 

Nethanfoot.  864. 

Nethan  River.  364. 

Nether  Horsburgb,  164. 

Nether  Lorn,  486. 

New  Abbey,  894. 


Newark  Casae,  Selkirk.  148;  AyrshiK, 
877 ;  Port-Glasgow,  411 ;  iTift,  807. 

Newbattle  Abbey.  96. 

New  Galloway,  402. 

Newhall,  Inverness,  620. 

Newhall.  Scene  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 
100. 

Newhavcn,  8ff. 

Newhouse,  186. 

New  Lanark,  806. 

Newliston.  109. 

NewmiUs  Vilhige,  166. 

New  Sanghton,  102. 

Newton  Don.  167. 

Newton  of  Benchar,  608. 

Newtonmill,  802. 

Newtoii-Stewart.  406. 

Newtown.  162. 

Newtown  St  Boswells,  162. 

Neu-tyle  Vilhige,  294. 

Niddry  Castle,  109. 

Ni(ipath  Castle,  162. 

Nine  Stane  Rig,  146. 

Ninewells.  160. 

Nithsdale.  891. 

Norham  Cnstle,  169. 

Normal  School  Edinburgh,  69. 

North  Berwick,  112. 

Noss  IsUnd,  664. 

NuthUl  House.  240. 

Oakwood  Tower.  150. 

Oban,  441. 

Observatory,  Edinburgh,  86. 

Ochil  Hills,  189. 196. 

Ochtertyie,  890. 

Ochtertyre  House,  197. 

Ogilvie  Oistle,  393. 

Oich  Loch.  497. 

Old  Aberdeen.  818. 

Old  Cmg  Castle,  556. 

Old  Man  of  Hoy,  568. 

Old  Wick  Castle.  543. 

Orbiston,  359. 

Orchy  River.  488. 

Ord  Hill,  519;  Moor  of,  581. 

Ord  of  Caithnesa,  540. 

Ordie  Stream.  867. 

Orkney  Islands,  555. 

Ormadale,  436. 

Oronsav  Isle,  Skye,  464. 

Orton  Junction,  516. 

Ospisdale,  536. 

Ossian's  Hall,  860. 

Ossian's  Poems  —  Translator's  House. 

503. 
Ossian's  Grave.  356. 
Oswald's,  James,  Statue,  Glasgow,  858. 
Ouchterlony  House,  896. 
Overakirk  inn,  547. 
Ox,  Scottish  Wttd,  858. 
Oznam  Stream,  188. 
Oykel  River.  64& 
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Paisler.868. 

Paiiamrh  Mineral  Weill,  823. 

Panmure  Home,  59,  397. 

Papdale,  662. 

Park  House,  816. 

Parliament  House,  Edinburgh,  53. 

Pass  of  Awe,  439. 

Pass  of  BNlIater,  332. 

Pass  of  Uny,  806. 

PsTilion,  The,  123. 

Paxton  House,  159. 

Pease  Bridire,  18. 

Peatlis,  18. 

Peat  Island,  281. 

Peebles,  161. 

Peel  Ring.  319. 

PeeL  Sir  K.  SUtQ«  of,  862. 

Penielbeugli,  137. 

Pennjrcuik  House,  101. 

Pentland  Hills,  99 ;  Firtb,  643,  666. 

Peppenreil  Oak,  The,  266. 

Perth,  248. 

Perthshire,  194. 

Peterhead,  666. 

Pethycur  Point,  306. 

Phantassie,  £L 

Philiphan^b,  148. 

Phrenological  Museum,  Edinburgh,  74. 

Piershill  Barracks,  108. 

Pig's  i<n'  ttt,  499. 

Pinkie  House,  108. 

Pinkie,  Scene  of  Battle,  109. 

Pinnacle  Hill,  166. 

Pirn.  164. 

Pitcairn  Green,  266. 

Pitcaithley  Welis,240. 

Pitfour,  246. 

Pitlochrie,  263. 

Pitmain,  603. 

Pitmunies,  296. 

Pitscandly,  296. 

Pitt  Statue,  Edinburgh,  84 ;  Gbtgoir, 

360. 
PittencriefF,  104. 
Pittetitrail,  646. 
Pittenwuem,  307. 
Pittlessie,  240. 

Playfair's  Monument,  Edinburgh,  S6. 
Plocton.  486. 
Pluseardioe  Abbey,  616. 
Pointzfield.630. 
Polder,  The,  197. 
PoUtieian's  Walk,  111. 
Polmaise,  168. 
Polney-gates,  262. 
Poltalfocb  House,  428. 
Pomona,  668. 
Poolewe,  486. 

Population  of  Scotland,  13. 
Portarrh,  Brig  of,  319. 
Port  Bannatyne,  426. 
Pon-GlasfTOw.  411. 
Portiniahemch  Inn,  487.' 


Portmon,886. 
Portpatrick,  407. 
Portobello,  108. 
Portree,  8kye,  474. 
Port  Skerray,  654. 
Portsonachan,  4S6. 
Port- William.  4(>6. 
Presmennan  l^ke,  21. 
Preston  Grange,  22, 109. 
Preatonpans,  2^,  109. 
Preston  Tower.  23, 109. 
Prestwick,  878. 
Prince  Charles'  Care,  476. 
Prior  Bank,  121. 
Prisons,  Edinbuigh,  88. 
Pulteneytown,  641. 

Qnair  River,  164. 

.uantemess,  662. 

ueensberry  House,  Edinburgh,  6S. 

.neensferry  Hill,  397. 

^ueensferry,  North  and  South,  102. 
Queen's  Dnre  and  Park,  Etiinbursh,  69. 
Queen's  Seat,  Cathkin-hill,  348. 
Queen's  8tatue,  Gtas^ow,  362. 
'^.ueeu's  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  86. 

,ueenzie  Neuk,  366. 

[uendal  Bay,  668. 

uinai;,  549. 
Quiraing,  Skye,  477. 
Quoicb,  Linn  of,  380. 

Raasay  Island,  474. 

Raebills,  897. 

Bagged  Schools,  Edinburgh,  38,  46. 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  266. 

Railways,  Scotland,  10. 

Bain,  quantity  of,  in  Scotland,  8. 

RNith.  306. 

Bait's  Castle,  508. 

Ramomie  House,  240. 

Ramsay's  (Allan)  House,  Edinburgh,  46 ; 

Statue,  46 ;  Scene  of  his  **  Gentle  Shep. 

herd,"  100;  Burial-place,  76. 
Randals-field,  186. 
Ranklebum.  160. 
Rannoch,  Moor  of,  336;  BUck  Wood  o( 

271 :  Lodge,  272. 
Ranza  Castle,  419. 
Ravelstone,  102. 
Ravenscrag  Castle,  666. 
Bavenscratg  Castle,  306. 
RaTenshMll,  404. 
Ravens  wood  House,  169. 
Reay,  664. 
Redcastle,  630. 
fied-Deer,  836. 
Redgorton,  866. 
Red  Island,  436. 
Rednock  House,  313. 
Regalia  of  Scotland,  43. 
Rioter  House,  Edinburgh,  86. 
Retigions  Institutions  of  bootland,  18. 
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Belngu,  51S. 

Benlrew.  410 ;  Ferry,  410. 
Repretentation,  ParJuuuentaTT,  of  Soot- 
land.  12. 
Iterau;  Inn.  48S. 
Reaoobie  Loch,  296. 
Restaliiff.  108. 
Hett-and-be-thankfiil,  4'Sl. 
Restennet  Pnory,  296. 
Retton  Sution,  16. 
Rerenne  of  ScoUaod,  11. 
Revenue  Ufficei,  Kdinburgli,  35. 
Rhioonieh,  551. 

Rhymer'a  Glen,  125 ;  Tower,  133. 
Kireio,  Murder  of,  67* 
Rink,  117. 

RiTers  of  Scotland,  4. 
Robertaon  the  Historian,  his  Birth-place. 

115 :  his  Burial-place,  76. 
Rob  Roy*B  Country.  236;    Birth-place, 

238;  Grare.  207;  Prison,  228;  Cave, 

828. 
Rock  of  the  Raven,  496. 
Rogart.  647. 
RoKie  Falls.  622. 
Roman    Remains  at  Bonjedward.  137; 

Ardoch  Camp,  293;   Antoninus'  Wail 

at  Dunglass,   410;    Hare&ulds,  296; 

Korman   Dykes,  317;   at  Barmekyne 

of  Kcht,  /ootitoU,  317 ;  at  Newsiead. 

152:  at  Lyne,  164;  at  Comric,  Sh7; 

at   Newton    Benchar.  footnote^   603; 

Perthshire,  2o6. 
Roman  Causeway,  137. 
Rona.  475. 

Ronaldshay,  South,  658. 
Roost  of  Sumburgh,  568. 
Roaehall.  647. 
Rosehangh,  619. 
Roaelle.375. 
Roaemarkie,  530. 
Roseneath.  413;  Castle.  414. 
Rosemonnt.  300. 
Roaiin  Chapel  and  CaiUe,  91. 
Roaadow.  230. 
Rossie  Priory,  245. 
Roayth  Castle.  106. 
Rothes,  516;  Castle,  616. 
Rotheaay,  428. 

Rothiemnrchtts,  Woods  of,  504. 
Rotten  Calder,  869. 
Round  Island,  231. 
Rowardenoau  Hotel,  229. 
Roxburgh  Castle.  167 ;  Village,  164. 
Royal  Chase,  Stirling,  182. 
Royal  College  of  Surgeona,  Edinburgh. 

74. 
Royal  Exchange.  Edinburgh,  64 ;  Glas- 

gow,  846. 
Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh.  83. 
Koyal  ObaermtorT,  Edinbunh,  80. 
Raban  Point.  496. 
Raberslaw,  188. 


Ruchil,  River,  287. 

Ruel,  River,  426. 

Rule,  Yale  of,  148. 

Rullion  Green,  100. 

Rum.  447,  462. 

Rumbling  Bridge,  DoI!ar.  192;  Dunkeld. 

260. 
Rutherglen,  366. 

Ruthven  CasUe.  255;  Barracks,  608. 
Rye  Water.  870. 

St.  Abb's  Head,  16;  Pxiory,  16. 

St.  Andrew's,  240. 

St.  Andrew's  Bay,  807. 

St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  69. 

St.  Boswells,  162. 

St.  Bride,  Chapel  of,  206 ;  Convent,  419 . 

St.  Catherines,  483. 

St  Colme's  Karm,  273. 

St.  David's  Tower.  139. 

St  Duthus*  Hhrine,  634. 

St  Milan's,  236,  286,  406. 

St.  GUes'  Cathedral.  Minburgli.  49. 

St  John's  Church.  Perth.  948. 

St  Kilda  489. 

St.  Machar's  Cathedral,  814. 

St  MHdoes  Kirk.  246. 

St  MajEnns'  Catliedral,  Kiikwall,  568. 

St.  Margaret's  Hope,  Oikney.662. 

St.  Martin's  Cross,  463. 

St  Mary's  Church,  lona,  463. 

8t  Mary's  Loch,  400 ;  Kirk,  400 ;  lale, 

402. 
St.  Molios'  Tomb  and  Cave,  420. 
St  Moluac,  Cathedral  of.  446. 
St.  Monance,  306. 
St  Ninians.  187. 
St  Gran's  Chapel,  46S. 
St.  Kegnlus  Chapel  and  Tuwer,  241. 
8t  SerTs  Isle,  193. 
St.  Vey,  Chapel  and  Tomb  of.  417. 
Saddleback,  886. 
Salen  Village,  446. 
Salisbury  CrNgs,  *  I 
Saltmarket  Glasgow,  860. 
Samson's  Ribs,  70. 
Sandbank,  422. 
Saiidhead,  407. 
Snndu  House,  167. 
Sandnde  House,  664. 
Sandwich.  668. 
Sandyknowe.  163. 
Sauchirrburn,  B-ittle  of,  187. 
Srallop-shell  Cave,  44& 
Scalloway  Castle.  566. 
Scalpa  Island,  482. 
Scana  Hav,  662. 
Scarba.  428. 
Schehallion.  270. 

Scone  Palace  and  Abbey,  268;  Stfine^25S. 
Sconoer  Inn,  Skye,  482. 
ScoUtarvit  Tower,  240. 
Sootsiown.  400. 
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Soott,  Sir  W.  Monvment,  Edinbvrfh, 
80;  Fftther't  Uonu,  80;  Monumeiit, 
Glasffov,  861 ;  Knrnl-place,  186. 

Soottiab  llxhibitSon  of  Arti  ftnd  Msmi- 
fBCtiireft,862. 

SooQr-nN-Buiatich,  478. 

8coar-na-6illtan,  472. 

Sconrie,  660. 

ScraiMter  Cattle,  648. 

Scnir-Rigg.  488. 

Scoir  Ouraa,  62& 

Senmilliii,  528. 

Seafield  Caste,  806. 

Seil  Island,  429.j 

Selkirk,  117. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  birth-place  of,  306. 

Semple  Cattle,  370. 

Seton  Honte.  22, 100. 

Setter  Braet.  682. 

Shaggie  RiTer,  292. 

Shaw^t  Waierworkt,  418. 

Shelter  Stone,  383. 

Shdtiet,  666. 

Sheriffmnir,  202. 

Shetland  ItlHndt,  664 ;  Poniet,  666. 

Shenglie,  601. 

Shiel  Inn,  466. 

Shiel  River,  462. 

Shieldaig.  624. 

ShieldhoU,  409. 

Shin,  Tlie.  647. 

Shirar,  Hirer.  482, 484. 

Shochio  Stream,  267. 

Bbort't  Obserratory,  Edinbnif  b,  46. 

Shuna,  42& 

Siniet  Libranr,  Edinburgh,  64. 

Silver  Bnm,  100. 

Silverrndg't  Honte,  861. 

Sinclair  Castle.  642. 

SinclHir*t  Bay,  656. 

Sittenham,  686. 

Skail  noa8e,660. 

Skelbo  Cattle,  586. 

Skelmorlie  Castle,  416. 

Skene  Villaire,  817. 

Skerryvore  Bock  and  lighthoote,  447. 

Skiho,  596. 

Skipne«s  Point  and  Castle,  426. 

Sk:fe,464. 

Slaines  Cattle.  665. 

Slaphonee  Bridge,  375. 

Slattadale,  484. 

Sleat,Sonndor,  464. 

Siigachan,  Glen,  8kye,  473. 
Inn,  473. 

Slitterirk,  Kiver,  144. 

Slochnraicht,  Patt  of,  504. 

Slog  of  Uett,  819. 

Slnl.  514. 

Smailholra  Tower,  137, 152. 

Smeatou  Honee,  21. 

Smith't  (Adam)  Betidence,  61;  Borial- 
plaoe61. 


Smoo  Care.  662. 
SoU  of  Scotland,  9. 
Solway  Kirtiu  24. 
Sonter  Johnnie't  Statue,  878 
Sonten  of  Cromarty,  620. 
South  Hall,  426. 
Soutra  Hill,  118. 
Spar  Care,  Strathaird,  468. 
^SpcHU  River,  496. 
Spev  Kiver,  602,  516. 
Spott,  21. 
Spout  Bay,  292. 
Spout  Dhu,  263. 
Spotttrollie  JhaUa,  282. 
Springfleld,  240. 
apriumrood  Park,  166. 
Sprontton  Village,  157. 
Stack  Uill,  661. 
Staifh,  448. 
SUnley  VUlage,  267. 
Staxi£0,54L 
Steeple,  433. 
SteintchoU,  477, 479. 
Stennit,  Standing  Stonet  of,  660.  * 
Stewart 't,     Uugald,     Monument,    86; 

Burial-place,  61. 
Stcwart't  Hotpital,  82. 
Stitchell,  156. 
Stirling,  176 ;  Cattle,  176 ;  Geology  of, 

footnote.  182. 
Stobhall.  257. 
Stobinnin,  196. 
Stonebyret,  Falla  of,  865. 
Stonehaven,  801. 
Stone  of  Deatiny,  444. 
Stomoway.  486. 
Storr  Rork,  Skye.  476. 
Stow,  116. 
Stracathro.  308. 
Strachan  Villas,  818. 
.Strae  Biver.  488. 
Stranraer,  406. 
StrathMird,  468. 
Strathardle,  263^ 
Strathaven,  850. 
Strathbogie,  816. 
Strathhran,  623. 
Strathbrom,  589. 
Strath  Cannaird.  628. 
Strathooonon.  528. 
Strath  Dirie,  528. 
Strathcam,  286. 
Stratherrick,  610. 
Strath  Ettrick,  601. 
Strathfield,  SdO. 
Strathfleet.  646. 
Strathgairie  House,  266. 
Strethglast,  627. 
Strathire,  206. 
Strathmore,  568. 
Stratbnaim,  606. 
Strath  Naver,  663. 
Strathy  Head,  668. 
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Beluns,  61 S. 

BeofYew,  410 ;  Ferry,  410. 

BepresenUtion,  Parliamentary,  of  Scot- 
bad,  12. 

Iterau;  inn,  483. 

Beaoobie  Loch,  290. 

Reatalrir,  106. 

Best-aDd-be-thankrnl.  431. 

Restennet  Pnorr,  296. 

Reaton  Station,  18. 

Berenae  of  Scotland,  11. 

Berenue  Offleea,  tdinborgh,  S6. 

Rhiconich,  661. 

Bhymer*!  Glen,  125 :  Tower,  139. 

Kircio,  Murder  of,  67. 

Rink,  117. 

Bivers  of  Scotland,  4. 

Bobertaon  the  Historian,  his  Birth-place, 
116 :  his  Burial-place,  75. 

Bob  Roy's  Conntry,  226  ;  Birth-place, 
S3S;  Grave,  207;  Prison,  228;  Cave, 
228 

Bock  of  the  Rayen,  498. 

Rogart.  M7. 

BoKie  Falla,  022. 

Roman  Remains  at  Boqjedward,  1S7: 
Ardoch  Camp,  293;  Antoninus'  Wall 
at  Dnnglass,  410;  Harefaulds,  996; 
Korman  Dykes,  817;  at  Barmekyne 
of  Kcbt,  footnote,  817 ;  at  Newstead, 
162:  at  Lyne,  164;  at  Comrie,  3h7; 
at  Newton  Benehar,  Jbotnote,  003; 
Perthshire.  266. 

Boman  Causeway,  137* 

Bona.  475. 

Bonaldshay,  South,  668. 

Boost  of  Sumbnrffh,  568. 

Boseliall.  647. 

Boaehangh,  019. 

Boaelle.376. 

Bosemarkie,  630. 

Boseneath.  418 ;  Castle,  414. 

Bosemoant.  3(X). 

Boelin  Chapel  and  Castle,  91. 

Bossdow,  230. 

Bossie  Priory,  245. 

Bosyth  Castle,  103. 

Bothes,  616  ;  Castle,  016. 

Rothesay,  428. 

Bothiemurchus.  Woods  of,  604. 

Botten  Calder,  359. 

Bound  Island.  281. 

Bowardennan  Hotel,  229. 

Roxburgh  Castle,  157 ;  Tillage,  104. 

Royal  Chase,  Stirling,  182. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
74. 

Royal  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  04;  Qlas- 
gow,  346. 

Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh,  83. 

Koyal  Obserratory,  Edinbunrh,  80L 

Rabaa  Point,  496. 

Raberalaw,  188. 


Rttchil.  River,  287. 

Ruel,  River,  426. 

Rule,  Vale  of,  143. 

Bullion  Green,  100. 

Rum,  447,  462. 

Rumbling  Bridge,  Dollar,  192 ;  Dunkeld, 

260. 
Rutherglea,  850. 

Ruthven  Castle.  255;  Barracks,  606. 
Rye  Water,  870. 

St.  Abb's  Head,  16;  Prionr,  16. 

St.  Andrew's,  240. 

SI.  Andrew's  Bay,  307. 

St.  Anthony's  Chi4>el,  69. 

St.  BosweUs,  102. 

St.  Bride,  Chapel  of,  200 ;  Convent,  419 . 

St.  Catherines,  433. 

St  Colme's  Kurrn.  273. 

St.  David's  Tower,  189. 

St  Duthus'  Rhrine,  534. 

St  Milan's,  235,  286,  406. 

St.  Giles'  Cathedral,  Minburgh,  49. 

St  John's  Church,  Perth,  248. 

St  Kilda  489. 

St.  Machar's  Cathedral,  314. 

St  Mndnes  Kirk,  245. 

St  Majcnua*  Cathedml,  Kirkwall,  558. 

St  Margaret's  Hope,  Oikney,562. 

St.  Martin's  Cross,  453. 

St  Mnry's  Church,  lona.  463. 

8t  Mary's  Loch,  400;  Kirk,  400;  Isle. 

402. 
St.  M  olios*  Tbmb  and  Cave,  420. 
8t  Moluae,  Cathednil  of,  440. 
St  Monance,  306. 
St  NiniMus,  187. 
St  Oran's  Chapel,  462. 
St  Kegultts  Chapel  aud  Tuwer,  241. 
8t  Serfs  Isle,  183. 
St  Vey,  Chapel  and  Tomb  of,  417. 
Saddleback,  898. 
Salen  Villactf,  446. 
Salisbnrv  Cthss,  t  i 
Saltmarket,  GlMsgow,  860. 
Samson's  Ribs,  70. 
Sandbank,  422. 
Saiidfaead,  407. 
Sandu  House,  167. 
Sandmde  House,  664. 
Sandwick.  558. 
Sandyknnwe,  158. 
Sauchieburn,  Bittle  of,  187. 
Scaaop-sbell  Cave,  448. 
Scalloway  Castle.  566. 
Scalpa  Island,  482. 
Scans  Bay,  662. 
Scarba,  428. 
Schehallion,  270. 

Scone  Palace  and  Abbey,  262;  St<me,252. 
Sconcer  liin,  Skye,  482. 
Scotstarvit  Tower,  240. 
BcoUtown,  409. 
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Seott,  Sir  W.  Momnneiit,  Edinlmrghf 
80;  I'athrr'fl  Houm.  80;  Momunent, 
GUseow,  961 ;  Knrul-piace,  186. 

Scottish  Exhibition  of  Art*  and  Manu- 
factures, 802. 

Scour-Uii-Banatich,  478. 

Sconr-na-Gillean,  472. 

Scourie,  660. 

Scrabster  Castle,  648. 

Scutr-Kigg.  468. 

Scnir  Ouran,  62& 

Scurmlliji,  628. 

Seafleld  Cast  e,  806. 

Seil  Island.  429.j 

Selkirk,  117. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  birth-place  of,  806. 

Semple  Castle,  370. 

Seton  House,  22, 100. 

Setter  Braes,  682. 

Shagrie  RiTer,  292. 

Shawns  Waterworks,  418. 

Shelter  Stone,  883. 

Sheliies,  666. 

Sheriffmuir,  292. 

Shetland  Islands,  664 ;  Ponies,  665. 

Shenglie,  601. 

Shiel  Inn,  466. 

Shiel  Hirer,  462. 

Sbieldaig.  624. 

ShieldhaU,  400. 

Shin,  Tlie,  647. 

Shirar,  Rirer,  482,  484. 

Shochie  Stream,  267. 

Short's  Obserratorj,  Edinbnrgb,  46. 

Shnna.  428. 

Signet  Library,  Edinburgh,  64. 

Silver  Bum,  100. 

SilTercraig's  House,  861. 

Sinclair  CStstle,  642. 

Sinclnir's  Bay,  666. 

Sittenham.  M6. 

Skail  House.  660. 

Skelbo  Castle.  686. 

SkelmorUe  Castle.  416. 

Skene  Villaire,  817. 

Skerryrore  Bock  and  Lighthouse,  447. 

Skiho,  635. 

Skipne«8  Point  and  Castle,  426. 

Sk;e,464. 

Slaines  Castle.  666. 

Slaphonse  Bridge,  875. 

Slattadale,  484. 

Sleat,  Sound  of,  464. 

Sligachan,  Glen,  Skye,  473. 
Inn,  478. 

Slitterick,  Birer,  144. 

Slocbmuicht,  Pass  of,  504. 

Slog  of  Dess,  S19. 

SluL  614. 

Smailholni  Tower.  137, 152. 

Smeaton  House,  21. 

Smitb's  (Adam)  Residence,  61;  Burial- 
place  61. 


Smoo  Care,  661. 
Soil  of  Scotland,  9. 
Solwaj  >irth,  24. 
Souter  Johnnie's  Statue,  878 
Souters  of  Cromarty,  620. 
South  Hall,  426. 
Soutra  Hill,  118. 
Spar  Care,  Strathaird,  468. 
^SpcHU  Kiver,  496. 
Spey  Hirer,  602,  616. 
Spott,  21. 
Spout  Ray,  292. 
Spout  Dhu,  263. 
Spotttrollie  Falls,  282. 
Springfield,  240. 
Spriugwood  Park.  106. 
Sprouston  Village,  167. 
Stack  Uill,  661. 
Staffh,  448. 
Stanley  Village,  267. 
Staxiffo,  641. 
Steeple,  488. 
SteinscfaoU,  477, 479. 
Stennis.  Standing  Stones  of,  660. " 
Stewart's,     Dugald,     Monument,    86; 

Burial-place,  61. 
Stewart's  Hospital,  82. 
Stitchell,  156. 
Stirling.  176;  Castle,  176;   Geology  of, 

footnote,  182. 
Stobhall.  257. 
StobiuHin,  106. 
Stonebyres,  Falls  of,  865. 
Stoneharen,  801. 
Stone  of  Destiny,  444. 
Stomoway.  486. 
Storr  Rork,  Skye.  476. 
Stow,  116. 
Stracathro,  806. 
Strachan  Villajre,  S1& 
Strae  Hirer.  48a 
Stranraer,  406. 
Strathaird,  468. 
Strathardle,  268. 
Stratharen,  850. 
Strathbogie,  816. 
Stratbliran,  523. 
StrathbrorH,  689. 
Strath  Cannaird,  528. 
Strathconnon.  628. 
Strath  Dirie,  528. 
Strathearn,  286. 
Stratherrick,  510. 
Strath  Ettrick,  601. 
Strathfleld.  800. 
Strathileet.  646. 
Strathgairie  House,  265. 
Strathglass,  627. 
Strnthire,  206. 
Strathmore,  553. 
Strathnaim.  606. 
Strath  Narer,  553. 
Strathy  Head,  668. 
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StnthpcfTer,  621. 

Strettom  Bnie,  S19. 

Stroiite  Point.  482 ;  Ferry.  486, 624. 

StromneM.  660 

StronaeUchar  Ion,  22& 

Stitmc,  422. 

Sirone  Brae.  230. 

Strowan,  287. 

StruT  Inn,  626. 

8uil  Vdn.  648,  650. 

Snmbargh  liend,  666. 

Honderland  Hall,  147. 

Svnnylaw,  197. 

Sonnyaide,  SCO,  866. 

Sntherlandshirr,  644. 

Sutherland'a,  Dake  of,  Statae,  6S6L 

Swalchie,  The,  666. 

Sweetheart  Abbey,  394. 

Swinton,  168. 

Tain,  638. 

Tain;  Water,  481. 

Talla  Island.  2(9. 

Tarn  o'  Shanter's  Statue,  378. 

TanUllon  Castle.  112. 

Tarbat  I  loose,  633. 

Tarbei,  228. 

Tatbert,  427. 

Tarbolton.  878. 

Tsrf  Stream,  268. 

Tarff  River,  888. 

Tarfside,  804. 

Tkirland,  821. 

Tfty,  Rirer,  260 ;  Soaree  of,  276. 

Taymonth  Castle,  277. 

Taynabrnich,  426. 

Tkynniltf  489. 

Teiih,  Biver,  199 ;  Bridge.  200. 

Tentsmoor  Point,  807. 

Tenot,  llie,  143. 

Tenot  Bridge,  137. 

Teriotdale,  143. 

Theatres,  Edinburgh,  86. 

Thiers  Pot,  826. 

Thirlestine  CasUe,  160. 

TliomhUl  898. 

Thornton  Tower,  18. 

Threave  Custle,  402. 

Thurso,  643. 

Thurston,  19. 

Tiliby  Shiels'  Inn,  899. 

Tighnaline,  237,  272. 

Tin.  Kiver,  16a 

Tillicoultry,  190. 

Tilmonth,  166. 

Tnt  Kridge,  266;  Glen,  906. 

Tinto,866. 

Tippermuir,  266. 

TiTee,447. 

Tobermory,  447. 

Tolbooth,  Edinburgli,  60. 

TouMtin,  606. 

TMBnadaahin,  280. 


Toai<4ia.benTidi,  600. 

Tbngland  Bridge,  402. 

Tongue,  668. 

Tor  AlTie,  604. 

Tor  Castle,  496. 

Torlundie  House,  494. 

TDrridon,486. 

Tiirmore,  420. 

Torrin,  467. 

ToiTTbnm,  166. 

Torwoodlee,  116. 

Torwood  Forest,  17S> 

I  oward  Casile  and  Point,  4SS. 

Towie,  Barclay  Castle,  618. 

Tranent,  S2, 109. 

Trantlebeg  Inn,  640. 

Traprain  Law,  22. 

Traquair,  164. 

Treshinish  Isles,  447. 

TVcNMyfiAifiit,  123. 

Trigonometrical  $tations,Altilndeaof  the 

Principal.  669. 
Trinity  College,  Perthshire,  266. 
Tron  Church,  Edinburgh,  71. 
Troon,  872. 
Trosachs,  The,  219. 
Trottemish,  476. 
Truim  Water,  602. 
TuUiallan  Castle,  167. 
TnlUbody  House,  168. 
Tuiloch  Hill,  267. 
Tulloch  Printfield,  266. 
Tullybelton,  267. 
Tulljmet.  268. 
Tummel  fUrer.  268 :  Loch,  270 ;  Falls  of, 

269  i  Bridge  and  Inn,  270. 
Turin  Hill,  296. 
Turit,  Vale  of,  29a 
Turk,  Brigg  of,  2ia 
Tumberry  Castle,  886. 
Turriff.  6i& 
Tushielaw.  160. 
Tutumtarvach,  648. 
Tweed.  117. 
Tweedmouth,  16. 
Twisel  Castle  and  Bridge,  168. 
Tympandean  Tower,  187. 
Tynamm,  286. 
T^ningham  House,  21. 
Tyrim  Castle,  468. 

Ugie,466. 

U%,  8kye,  478. 

Vist,  North  and  South,  489. 

Ullapool,  629. 

Ulva,  448. 

United  IndBstrial  Scfaods,  EdinburKb, 

46. 
UniTersity,  Edinburgh,  72;  Museum  nd 

Library.  78. 
UniTersities  of  Scotlsnd,  12. 
Union  Wire  8uspenaioa  Bridge,  100. 
Urchay  Bridge,  m 
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Urqnhart,  501 ;  Cftstle,  660. 
Urrard  House,  266. 
Ury,802. 

Vales  of  Scotlsnd,  4. 

Valleyfield,  166. 

Yarrick  Castle.  653. 

Vat,  Burn  of  the,  322. 

VNternish,  Skye.  480. 

Velvet  Hall,  160. 

Vicar's  Bridge.  193. 

Victoria,  StHCne  of,  Glasgow,  352. 

Victoria  Hall,  Edinburgh,  4& 

Wallace,  Sir  WQliam,  SUtnes  of,  186, 86K, 
374 :  Portrait  and  Cliair,  366 ;  Cave. 
866 ;  Tower,  374^  411 ;  Seat  and  Sword, 
411:  Loup.  414. 

Wallacetown,  872. 

Wallace's  Tower,  167. 

Wark  Gnstle,  lo6. 

Wart  Hill,  560. 

Waster  Water,  542. 

Watch  HUl,  899. 

Waterloo  Pillar,  137. 

Watersoand,  56*3. 

Watson's  Hospitnl,  7^. 

Watt,  J>imes.  842 ;  Statoe,  852. 

Waygateshaw,  364l 

We-dale,  116. 

Weem  Village.  275. 

Wellington  Statue,  Edinburgh,  35 ;  Glas- 
gow, 847. 

Wemyss  Bay,  415 ;  CasUe,  305. 


West  Bow,  Edinburgh,  48. 

West  Wemyss,  805. 

Westerton  Park,  198. 

Whin  Hfll,413. 

Whitadder  River,  160. 

Whitebridge  Inn,  501. 

White  Caii,  868. 

Whitecom,  897. 

Whiteford  House,  Edinburgh,  62. 

Whithorn,  405. 

White  Horse  Close,  Edinburgh,  68. 

Whiting  Bay,  420. 

Whitten  Head,  558. 

Wick,  541. 

Wicks  of  BaigUe,  951. 

Wideford  Hill.  562. 

Wideswell  Bay,  562. 

WiglonTX,  405. 

WiniMin  III.  Statue  of,  849. 

Winchburgh.  169. 

Woodend  CotUge,  819. 

Woodhall,  8i)9. 

Woodlands,  858. 

Woodbonselee,  99. 

Wrath,  Ci^pe,  552. 

Yair,  165. 

Yarrow,  148 ;  Source,  399. 
Tester  House  and  Castle,  111. 
York  Cascade.  266. 
Ythans  Biver,  518. 

Zetland  Isles,  564. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  88. 
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JuRt  Pnblubed,  &  New  Edition  (Oie  lUb),  pr!c«  $t.  6d.,  of 

BUCK'S  nCTURESQUE  TOURIST  OF  SCOTIAID 

IN  A  NEAT  POBTASLE  VOLUME, 

Wiih  upuxtrdt  of  One  Simdnd  TUurtratioiu,  ooniiilimg  ofJI/«pl, 
Ciiart;  Pfoiu  of  Ibwru,  and  Fisia  ^Seenery. 
EvBBr  lueBDs  haTe  been  taken  to  adapt  thii  work  to  the  reqniremeDia  of 
the  Tonrist  of  the  preseDt  day.  Each  edition  haa  Dndeigone  importanit 
changes  ;  a  gnat  dtal  of  new  inlonnMion,  relating  eip«cial1j  te  the  kitherto 
mora  nnfrequent«d  parts  ef  Sootland,  has  been  added,  and  tnui;  Taluable 
DOto  of  Tonrigts  nnng  the  Gnide,  and  kiudl;  offered  to  the  Pnhlig)ieT*. 
have  been  advantageonslj  incoijiorated. 

Of  the  pictnrsiqnc  Boenerj  to  which  the  volupie  jg  ^eapt  to  bo  a  gui(t^ 
a  plain  and  inteltigible  accoant  il  gj^ao,  pod  (bis  is  uoccjHariJj  oonfised  (o 
tfaoM  localities  moat  worthy  of  the  7oqrist'»  tttteUMP.  To  a^imii  Idb 
mere  topographical  detuts,  Tntdltimai?,  Qistaiioal,  aad  Kolarial  IHaa- 
trationa  bare  been  introdncfd;  apd  occaaiosatiy,  ei)irac,lfi  tro^^  anthoi^ 
whose  nantea  are  auocii^d  with  tbf  places  dewrihed- 

Afeie  copia  harie  btenprinled  on  thin  paper  for  theiaa  of ptieOriani. 
EDINBUBGH  :  ADAM   ASH)   CHABLES   BLACK 


2  black's  auiDE  book  adybbtisbr. 

In  One  PortabW  Yolnme,  Price  10s.  M. 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST 

AND  BOAD  AND  EAILWAT  GUIDE  BOOK 

THROUGH  EI6UID  AID  WALES. 

THIHn  £DITTON,  orkatlt  Bxlabgsd  ahd  Improyed. 

With  •  General  Travelling  Map ;  Charts  of  Beads,  Railroads,  and  Interesting 
Loealities ;  Engraved  Views  of  Picturesque  Scenery ;  and  a  comprehensive 
General  Index,  embracing  a  List  of  Hotels  and  Inns. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

<*  A  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  road  book."— Jb^  BuU. 

**  A  compendious  and  very  carefully  drawn  up  itinerary."— Cburf  JtntmaL 

"A  carefully  executed   work,  prettily  illustrated,  with  useful  maps." — 

*'  The  characteristics  of '  Black's  Picturesque  Tourist  of  England  and  Wales, 
are  a  more  compact  and  handy  form,  a  more  modern  style  of  letterpress,  getting 
up,  and  illustration,  with  a  very  moderate  price." — The  Spectator. 

'^  An  attempt  to  bring  the  old  road-book  up  to  the  pitch  of  modem  imprort- 
ment ;  and  we  are  bound  to  pronounce  it  successful.  It  is  cheap  and  portable, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information,  clo&ely  com- 
pressed and  well  printed."—  The  CwU  Engmem's  JoumaL 

**  This  work  embraces,  within  the  compass  of  its  pages,  more  well-di^^ested 
information,  arranged  with  accuracy  and  conciseness,  than  has  ever  vet  issued 
fh>m  the  press,  In  ue  fonn  of  a  volume  of  conveoient  size." — Bristol  Mirror. 

"In  every  respect  'Black's  Picturesque  Tourist'  will  supply  a  travelling 
directory  through  England  and  Wales ;  and  wherever,  or  by  whatever  route,  the 
stranger  may  choose  to  go,  he  has  only  to  consult  this  roftd  companion  tn  have 
the  name  of  the  towns,  and  a  description  of  the  localities  and  scenery  through 
which  he  passes." — Edinburgh  Ad9ertiser. 

**  All  superfluous  description  Ib  very  wisely  omitted,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
after  graces  of  style,  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tourist's  pocket  compmion ;  but  we 
have,  instead  of  such  ambitious  matter,  much  historical,  legendary,  and  nsefbl 
information,  which  wOl  greatly  conduce  to  the  traveller's  convenience  and  increase 
his  pleasure^  by  associating  the  objects  he  views  with  memorable  events  and 
popwar  and  poetical  traditions."— i^*itonRta. 

ENGLISH  COUNTY  GUIDES. 

Blaek^t  QhUa  to  Derlqrihire,  Si. 
BlaeVi  Guide  to  Yorkshire,  2i.  6d.;  doth,  St. 
Blaokfs  Chdde  to  Warwiokthire,  8i. 
BlMk't  Ouido  to  Hwmk  and  Ooniwall,  9i 
BlMk'i  Guide  to  EamptlUro  and  Iilo  of  Wight,  Si. 
BlAok*!  Guide  to  Kent  and  Sviioz.   InthePrea. 
BlaoVi  Guide  to  Glbnoeiter,  Hereford,  Monmonth,  and  tho  BItot  Wye. 
In  the  Press. 

In  neat  handy  vdumeSt  with  Maps  and  lUuetrations. 
EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK 
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GUIDE 

TOTHB 

HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

nrcLUDmo 

OBENET  AND  ZETLAND; 

DESCBIPTIVE  OF  THEIR  SCENERY,  STATISTICS,  ANTIQUITIES, 

AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

OOKTAUIUIO  ALSO 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  VISITING  THE  LOWLANDS  OP  SCOTLAND; 
WITH  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTICES,  AND  MAPS,  VIEWS,  TABLES 
OF  DISTANCES,  NOTICES  OF  INNS^  Ac 

By  GEORGE  ANDERSON  and  PETER  ANDERSON,  of  Inybbniss. 

"  It  18,  after  all  the  dedactions  which  the  most  inquisitive  investigation  may 
hare  deduced,  the  best  Guide  Book  ever  issued."— LoiMibn  Correspondent  <^ 
**  InvemeM  Courier/* 

^  Irrespective  altogether  of  its  merits  as  a  Guide  Book,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  publications  of  the  topographical  and  deecriptive  kind  we  have  ever 
read." — Invtmess  Adveriuer, 

"  Under  pretence  of  being  a  Guide  Book,  it  gives  a  copious  supply  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  country  it  describes.  —  Tait't  Magazine, 

**  It  forms  bevond  question  the  fullest  and  most  complete  Guide  to  the  High- 
lands and  Islands.** — Scolaman. 

*'  By  far  the  best  Hand  Book  to  the  Highlands  which  has  yet  been  prodnoed." 
— Edinburgh  Evening  Cowrant. 

**  In  this  book  we  have  the  benefit  of  remarkable  fulness  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  authors,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  statements  is  only  equalled  by  their 
tudicions  brevity.* — Chambera*t  Journal 

**  This  volume  should  be  in  the  pocket  of  every  Scottish  Tourist,  and  in  the 
library  of  every  Scotchman."— J&erdsm  Herald. 

"Among  the  hills  it  is  invaluable^and  at  the  fireside  most  pleasant  reading.*' 
— Aberdeen  JoumaL 

"  We  do  not  know  two  individuals  better  adapted  to  the  task  of  writing  a 
Guide  Book  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  than  the  editors  of  the 
work  before  us." — Literary  Gazette. 

''This  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind,  and  we  believe  the  only  one 
worth  the  name  of  a  work  on  its  immediate  subject" — Atku. 

"A  work  which  has  never  received  half  its  due  measure  of  praise.**— «lf«S0r^« 
«  Old  Red  SandeUme.* 

EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


4  KJlCK'M  aJJJDM  BOOK  XDFKRISEB. 

In  Obb  nest  Portable  Yolmiie,  Pkke  5i. 

BLAGK'8  PICTURESQUE  SUIOE 

TBBOUGH 

NflirrH  AND  SOUTH  WALES  ANP  PHMPUTHSJIIRE. 

WIXH  VXPELLRWr  XRA^YEU^SNa  MATB, 

A  Cofnoofl  Idnerarry  a  Full  Description  of  every  Reinarkable  PUoe,  a  Koliee  flf 
aU  the  Best  Hotds  and  Imu,  and  a  ComprehenatTe  General  Index. 

lUu^rated  hy  MapB,  CkarU,  and  VieumcfScaury, 

In  the  natoral  aspect  of  this  country, — ^it3  mountains  and  hills,  its  Talkys  and 
glens,  its  lakes  and  r^reoy— me  cschibited  scenes  of  bean|y  and  of  grandeor,  which 
in  few  regions  can  be  sorpassed ;  while  these  are^  for  the  most  part,  associatfd 
with  historical  erents  and  traditionary  legends  of  mote  than  ordinary  intense 
and  with  the  moiddering  monuments  of  pest  agei^  scarcely  less  striking  than  the 
splendid  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  inhabitants^  too,  are  still  a  distinct  and  reij  remarksble  people ;  speak- 
ing the  language  of  their  remote  ancestors;  retainrng  mndi  that  n  pecoliar  in 
physical  appearance^  and  in  pnTaiKng  customs ;  and  cherishing  ardent  attach- 
ment to  their  native  8<h1,  and  to  the  memory  of  thar  princes,  bards,  and  warriors. 

It  is  not,  therefiwe,  snrprisfa^^  thKt  to  travellers  of  afanoet  every  diversity  of 
taste  and  pursuit,  the  Principality  of  Wales  presents  objects  of  peculiar  and  vvied 
interest. 

In  a  Squurate  Y olume.  Price  As.  6d. 

BLAGIC8  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO  NORTH  WALES. 

"With  Kap,  Charts,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  being  that  portion  of  the  complete 
hook  embracing  the  description  of  the  Northern  Counties. 

EDmSURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
Cbestbb  :  Catbk&all  k  Prichabd. 

In  a  neat  Pocket  Volume,  Price  Five  Shillings 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST  Of  lAElAND. 

A  Second  and  Greatly  Improved  Edition, 
With  a  General  Tiavellioc  Map,  a  Laige  Chart  of  the  Lakes  of  Eillar- 
ney  and  Surrounding  Countxv,  and  Plans  of  the  Principal  Cities;  and 
containing  all  the  Best  Hotels,  with  their  Be^ective  Charges. 

ALSO 

BIaok'8  Onide  to  Bel&Bt»  Is.  6d. 
Black's  Onide  to  Dublin,  Is.  6d. 
Black's  Gnidfi  to  milarney,  Is.  ed. 
Black's  Gnide  to  the  Shannon,  Is.  6d. 

The  veyage  across  the  Irish  Channel  is  now  so  easiljr  accomplished,  that 
Dublin  can  be  reached,  eta  Holyhead^  in  14}  hears  dCrom  London,  and  10|  from 
Manchester.  By  this  route  some  interesting  places  may  be  visited  on  the  way, 
SBch  as  Chester,  and  the  Britannia  Bridge,  and  a  peq>  may  be  had  of  Wales. 
Travelling  in  Ireland  is  not  so  expensive  as  in  either  of  the  sister  kingdoms,  and 
~"^oads  are  so  laid,  that  extensive  toors  eaa  he  taken  with  great  expedition. 

^UBGH :  A.  A  C  BIA<XC.    DOBLor.:  Wiluam  Bobbkiboh. 


black's  crciDff  BOOS  xtivEKruti. 


In  m  PorUbla  Volama,  Prk«  6i^ 

ILiCK'S  PICTURISQUE  GHDE  TO  TEE  ElfiUSHIiSES, 


AN  E^it  01^  fHB  GECriUli'f  0#  ist  iJlES^RICr. 
By  JOBX  Paiuri,  F.R.&,  O.L^  Depnt;  B«ader  of  Oeologx  is  tlu  DDirmltj 
of  Oxford. 
SEVENTH  EDITION. 
>niD| 
HonUgna  SMnltT.  v 
GroopL  by  Hi.  FUdI 
LocsUtlM,  IliiMTariea,  And . 


oalanriiiet  of  rock,  T«d,  uid  ntVi  faft^nl  vdtli  to  itaMBJou  i  ittipovdca 
thitiflfieidonotfmirLytiile  lie  i«a  oF  ill  the  Tifw»  of  Earope,  j«t  UitJ  u 
•Ub  uno  EntUili tnvcUcrillouIil' Itm  btbiad  hita." 

"Thii  Qnide  to  tlieUinhubHD  coinplled  sfOBtheume  lUlontc  plan  (u  lii  Ple- 
tuwtfit  IMruf  if  ScBllaiii),  tofoati  bf  ule  nme  ntolslhiii  ta  niM  lio  nat  or  Iniubic  ta 
«eliiW8  « ■uamrfulttmlt.  ftBu^BiUfbaitcoatauadiUM.  Ic  t*  >  Fictnioqin OilU* 
la  mrj  kdw— ila  dneripttau  art  ebmiiiflj  writCca,  ita  tnlaUlpac*  la  aapla  aad  Dintoa. 
aad  it*  tUMtratiana  an  adninbla  ipadmeu  itat-'—Allai. 

••  Tbia  ii  a  little  work  that  baa  aa  oxtentlra  mataittT  in  tbe  I^a  dlitrlcta.  hr  th«  aeea- 
tUT  aad  titnt of  th«  InfonittiOD  it  eonan.  MaaTnide-booba  anornloadidwlthatileaa 
aaha.vUdiiiBlf  acne  to  parte  ail  lnlt«t«  lb*  Uoifit  Ttila  nn  aira  camrltb  tb* 
u;  inWnadaa  It  eontaiaa  ■  MiUiiBi  u  f«ri«,' iDd  la  to  adapted  ai  Is  Bail  ntlir 


6  BIiACK's  OUIDB  book  ADTBBTI8EB» 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


Just  Pabliflhed,  Price  One  Shilling,  ^ 

BLACK'S  6UIDE  TO  SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 

inOLUDIKO 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTINa  TOURS  AND 

PLACES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ITINERARIES  AND  A  MAP 

OF  SUTHERLANDHIRE,  AND  PART  OF  ROSS 

AND  CAIT£[NESS  SHIRES. 

jTOt'Pablishdd,  in  18mo  doth,  price  Two  Shillixigfl^ 

THE  ANaLES'S  GUIDE 

TOTHB 

RIVERS  AND  LOCHS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

TO  WHICB  ABB  ADDED 

IIRTINHmOIR  TO  YOUIHI  MBLERSL 

Bj  ANDBEW  TOTTNO,  Imtebshoi,  SoTaBBLAHosBiBs. 

* 

'^Tliis  neat  little  pocket  rolnme  will  be  found  inrtluable  to  the  angler  wlio 
eelects  onr  two  northernmost  countieB  for  the  scene  of  his  operatioDs.  Its  anther 
is  widely  known  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  gentle  craft;  and  his  lacid  evideoee 
before  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Tweed  Fisheiiee 

BUly  showed  that  he  had  stodied  his  fayoorite  question  in  all  its  aspeets." 

CaUdtmiim  Mmremy^ 


BDINBUBQH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK, 


black's  guide  book  AOVKBIIBKR. 


VIEWS  IN   ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

AND  SCOTLAND. 


I. 

VIEWS  DT  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTBICT  OF 
WESTMOBELAND  IHD  CUHBESLAin); 

Indoding  Windennere,  Derwentwater,  UIIe8Wftter»  Rjdal,  Qrttmere,  Gonuton, 
Lowdore,  Airey  Forces  Patterdale,  Skiddaw,  the  Tew  Treee,  Borrowdalc^  and 
meet  of  the  interestiiig  Soenaiy  of  the  Diatrict    Price  Two  Shillings  and  Six- 

n. 
VIEWS  IV  WALES; 

iBdndiDg  Beddgdlert,  Pont-Aberglaslyii,  LUnberia,  Carnarvtniy  Penrhm,  and 
Chepstow  Castles,  Tintern  Abbey,  the  River  Wjt,  and  the  Britannia  tabular 
and  Kenai  BridgM.    Prioa  Eighteenpenoe. 

m. 
VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

THB  TOURISTS  MEMORIAL  OF  SCOTLAND,  a  Series  of  Twenty 
Views  of  Pictoresqae  Scenery  and  Celebrated  Localities.  Price  6s.  boond 
in  doth. 

This  series  of  Views  presents  delineations  of  some  of  the  noblest  prospects  in 
Scotland,  by  many  of  her  most  aceomplished  Artists.  Amon^  um  subjects 
represented  mav  be  mentioned,  Edinbunp,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Roslm  Chapel,  and 
the  Castles  of  Taymouth.  Stirling,  and  Cnigmillar. 

The  List  of  Artists  indndes  the  names  of  Leitch,  Horatio  M'Culloeh,  D.  O. 
HOI,  Montague  Stanley,  the  Rer.  John  Thomson,  and  others  not  less  distin- 
gnidied  in  thdr  several  styles  and  departments. 

Two  Views  of  FingsFs  Cave^  Staffik  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lndda  by  Trokas 
Allan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.K,  and  engraved  on  SteeL    Demy  4to,  price  6d.  each. 

These  Views  were  pronoonoed  by  the  late  proprietor  of  Staflk  (Sir  Reginald 
Macdonald  Seton),  to  be  the  only  engravings  which  conveyed  any  adequate 
idea  of  this  extraordinary  cavern. 

Views  of  the  Trosachs,  Loch  Katrine,  and  Lodi  Lomond ;  a  series  of  S7  Wood 
Engravings,  l^  Birkbt  Fostbb,  in  a  neat  small  volume,  square  16mo, 
doth,  priiM  Is.  6d. 

The  Highland  Costome^  iUostrated  by  flgmr^  of  a  Highland  Chief  and  Piper,  15 
X  11  inches  In  sise,  after  dimwmgs  by  R.  M'Iah,  A.R.A«-  Coloured,  price 
8s.  6d.  each. 

BDINBUBQH :  ADA&I  ANP  CHARLES  BLACK. 


S  Bf^ACk'S'  Otm>R  BOOS  AtrEtLttgEtL 


vmmWw 


o^ 


ElKHJift  £  W1LE8  t  MLOBi. 


BLACK'S  MAP  09  tttdJLAITd,  ^  %  iSJ^^Scale  14  miles 
to  th&  inch,  wiih  aU  tbe-  BaQisi^aTS^  efc.  Mountbd'Ofi- Itboiiy  oofonred, 
and  in  eiiae.    Fnce  ^;  6di 

iSmoI2er  Ifcip.    Price  2$.  Gd. 

BLACK'S  MlP  Oi'  'fiOffi:  LA«lJ  IM^lK[6¥  OP  CUM- 
BERBlAlND,.  WESTMOBBLAND,  Ao.,  19  hf  14.  A  SdaTd  ol^  3f 
milee'  to  tiie-  inch,  cu^sfiffly  donsthi^i^d  from  ^d  ibort'  atith«ntio 
and  recent  sourcee,  and  containing  all  the  roads  and  footpaths. 
Mounted  on  Imen,  coloured,  and  in  oaae.    Price  23.  6d» 

BLACK'S  MAPS  OF  NORTH  ANI>  SOUTH  WALES- 
Each  14  by  11}',  6a  the  scale  of  6^  mileB  to  tiie  inch.  Elaborately 
Engrayed,  and  containing  all  the  most  minute  information  for 
Tourists.  Monnted  on  linen,  coloiu:ckl,<a]id'  in  case.  Price  Is.  M. 
each. 

BLACK'S  MAP  OF  IRELAND,  20  by  14 J.  Scale  16 
miles  to  the  incL  With  all  the  Bailwajis,  etc.  ]iy(ounted  on  linen, 
coloured,  and  in  case.    Price  28.  6d. 

the  SiMf  of  theabot* ate glrea in tauohM. 


EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


black's  GtriDS  BOOK  AJbimOlBMBL  9 


BLACK'S 

lip^  or  mnm. 


In  a  Neat  Portable  Case,  Price  48.  Gd., 

BLACK'S  POCKET  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND  FOR  TOURISTS. 
20  by  27.  Scale  11  miles  to  the  Inch.  Being  the  Map  which 
ftccompaDies  the  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland,  and  which  con- 
tains all  the  Roads,  Railroads,  Bridle  and  Foot-paths,  so  far  as 
fiiese  are  Known  uf  to  &6  pre^nt  time,  anfl  th^  xiiA>rm»ddn  ^^^M- 
ing  which  has  been  gathered  with  great  pains  from  the  most 
authentic  sources.  Coloured  d&eh  mouAli^  on  linen,  and  made  to 
fold  up  in  a  Case  for  the  Pocket. 

A  LARGER  MAP.  32  by  S3:  8cal<y  10  lAiles  ta  the  Inch. 
Mounted  on  linen,  coloured  and  in  Case.    Price  4b.  6d. 

A  SMALLER  MAP.  19  by  15.  Scale  18  miles  to  the  Inch. 
Mounted  on  linen,  coloured  and  in'  Case.    Price  2s.  6d. 

BLACKS'  t6T5'&iStS'  AifD  SPOfef SliEAN'S  CO^ANION 
TO  THE  COUNTIES  OF  l&CO^LA'ND.  Thirty-Six  Maps,  show- 
ing all  the  principal  Roads,  Railways,  Villages,  Countiy  Seats, 
Rivers  and  Lakes,  Plaices  of  HW>rical  and  Legendary  Note; 
Memoranda  of  Battles,  Efieightto  6f  Mounftams,  Ac.*  In^  a  pbrtabfe 
volume,  strongly' bound.    Price  ids.  6d. 


EDESTBTTRGH :  AJDAM!  AKD  CHARLES  BLiCK. 


10  black's  OrnDB  BOOK  AOYEBTIBKB. 

TO  TOUEISTS  m  SWITZERLAND. 


In  a  neat  Portable  Vobtme^  price  Ze.  M, 

THE  TOUB  OF  MONT  BLANC  iWD  OF  MONTE  ROM; 

BEING  A  PERSONAL  NARRATIYB. 

Bt  JAMES  D.  FORBES»  D.C.U,  F.R.&,  Sic.  R.S.  Edih. 

OoRtspoDdiBf  Member  of  ttie  lastiftiite  of  Fkmoe^  uid  of  other  Aeademkt»  and 
Pkofeaoor  of  Katerml  Fhilooopliy  in  the  Umrenitj  of  Edmhaxi^ 


B7  this  nme  Author, 

In  demy  8to,  with  Ten  Plates  and  Twenty-nine  Wood  Engraringe, 

Price  10b.  6d., 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  THEORY 

OF  GLACIERS, 

NOW  FIBST  OOLLBCTBI)  AHD  OHBOHOLOOICALLT  ABRAHOBD. 

WITH  A  PSEFATOST  NOTE  ON  THE  BBGENT  PB0GBE8S  AND 
PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  THE  THEORY. 


In  Roral  Bro,  doth,  price  21a. 

NORWAY  AND  ITS  GLACIERS 

VISITED  IN  1851. 

FOLLOWED  BT  JOURNALS  OF  EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  HIGH  ALPS 

OF  dauphine;  berne,  and  savoy. 

With  Two  Mh^Si  Ten  Lithographic  Views  printed  in  oolonn  by  Day  and  Son, 

and  Twenty-two  Wood  EngraTingi. 


"This  is  one  of  tbooe  hooks  whkSk  we  nesd  not  blnsh  to  present  to  foreign 
phikMophers  and  men  of  learning  as  a  specimen  of  the  literatore  of  sdsnoe  in 
England.'~lteMi«wr. 

EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


blaok'b  quids  book  adyebhseb.  1 


<'  For  fiction,  read  Seott  ahne^  all  noveU  afierhis  are  worihU8$y- 
Charlotte  Bronte,  New  Edition,  p.  106. 

TjlVERY  LIBRARY  SHOULD  CONTAIN  ft  Cokplbtb  Set  of  th 
-*^  Watbblbt  Novels,  which  can  now  be  had  in  every  desirable  Bhap< 
and  at  the  most  available  prices,  as  noted  below  : — 

1,  for  £2  :  28.,  Trb  Peoplb*s  Editxon,  in  5  large  Volumes,  with  five  lUastri 

tions  in  Wood,  and  the  famous  Portrait  of  Scott  by  Raebum,  Engrave< 
on  Steel.  It  is  printed  in  donble  columns,  and  is  wefl  svitod  for  < 
lAbrary  where  space  is  a  desideratum. 

2,  for  £3 :  15s.,  The  Cabivet  Eornox,  in  25  small  Volumes,  with  a  beautifu 

Woodcut  for  each  volume,  and  an  Engraving  of  the  Author  fron 
Gbbbn8hibij>'s  Statue.  Eaoh  Volume  contains  an  entire  Novel,  whid 
renders  this  Edition  perhaps  the  most  convenient  for  ordinary  pnr 
poses. 

3,  for  £7 :  4s.,  The  Rb-isbub  Editioh,  in  48  handy  Volumes,  printed  in  krg 

legible  type,  and  containing  as  many  as  ,96  Engravings  on  Wood  ani 
Steel.  As  this  is  uniform  with  the  entire  Series  of  Scott*s  Works,  i 
has  akoays  "been  held  as  the  Favourite  Edition. 

4,  for  £13:2:  6.,  Tqf  Libbakt  EmrxoHi  in  25  Octavo  Volumes,  bound  ii 

rich  extra  cloth,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  204  Splendid  Stee 
Engravings,  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  their  time,  includin| 
Vandyke,  Zucherro,  Lo  Tocque,  WUkie,  Turner,  Roberts,  Landseei 
Stanfield,  Frith,  Pickersgill,  Phillips,  Faed,  &c.,  &c.  Each  Volum< 
oontains  an  entire  Novel,  printed  in  large  excellent  type.  This  Edition 
whether  in  point  of  execution  or  sterling  value,  is  unequalled  by  an^ 
Work  of  the  kind  in  our  Language,  and  should  certainly  find  a  place  ti 
every  "  Oentleman^s  Library." 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK; 
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BLAOK*S  QXTtDl^  B60C  ADVimTlflfefc 


THE  WiTERLET  HOTELS, 


PriMli.6d.6A0h. 


WAVliltLEY. 

Thb  Antiquary. 

Bob  Rot. 

Old  Mortauty. 

The  Black  Dwarf. 

The  Heart  or  Mid-Lototahi'. 

The  Bride  of  LAiaiBRMOo*. 

Iyanhoe. 

The  Monastery. 

The  Abbot. 

Kenilworth. 

TffB  StTEaE0N*8 


Thb  PiiATB. 

PEVERIL  of  the  PEidK. 

The  Fortitnes  of  Niobl. 

Quentin  Durward. 

St.  Ronan*s  Well. 

Redgauntlet. 

The  Betrothed. 

Woodstock. 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Pebth. 

Anne  of  Geirstein. 

The  Talisman. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris. 

DAUGflTER; 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLET  NOVELS. 

On  the  2d  of  Maj  will  be  published  the  Fiirst  Yolume  of 

A  Myir  ILLUSTRATED  EDITI6N  OF' 

THE  AUTHOR'S  FAVOURITE  EMTIOII 

Of  the  Wsvorlqr  N^vda^ 

<    . .      .        »  , 

In  48  Yolumes  fcap.  Syo,  price  4s.  6d.  eacli«  cloth» 

IttuahaM  wUh  96  Sud  JBngra^inffiy  arid  upwardt  of  IOO6 

Woodcuts. 

PRINTED  FROM  A  NEW  TYPE,  AND  IN  THE  BEST  STTLE, 

Br  R.  jhKD  R.  OlaIoc,  EDnmtmoir. 

The  Volumei  vnll  hepMMed  Monihl^y  hU  iheprifUing  wiU  ho 
0  aeceleraied  that  parties  desiring  to  complete  their  Sets  vnll  hope 
tn  opportumty^  of  doing  so  in  Eighteen  Months^ 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AN1>  CHARLES  BLACK. 


BjUCK?  aOlSS  BOOK  ADTEBTISES.  J 

MEMENTOS  OF  THE  lAND  OF  SCOTT. 

EMoUAillj  muitntod  ZdiHoiu  of  tha 

LABT  OP  THS  T.Aini! 
IiAT   OF   THE   L^ST   KIKSTSEL. 


IiOSD   OF   THE   ISLES. 
UABHIOK. 

li  StMl  EDfp'ivIiiga  from  Tubjieh,  knd  WoodcaU  by  FoaTSK  uid  Gilbkbt. 
Id  pMt  Svo,  olMh,  priM  ISi,  la  sstr*  doth  gUt,  oi  as*.  in  morocco. 

EDINBUKGH:  X  &  C.  BLACK. 


BLACKS  OUIDB  BOOK  ADVERTIBBB. 


Jut  pabliibed.  Third  Edil&iii,  in  Ona  TdL  FoolMap  Bvo,  price  3i.  Cd., 

THE  FBACTICAL  ABOLEB, 

OB, 

THE  AET  OF  TROUT-FISHING 

■OR!  rAKTtCDLASLr  AH-UCD  T«  CLBAR  WATSR. 

By  W.  C.  STEWART. 

"  WUboDt  beaiUtion  we  pranouoc*  thii  lluto  tr«*tka  th*  beat  w*  bar*  nw 
read  on  (Dgting  for  trout  with  tha  utiBcUl  flj,  vonn,  mlDnow,  and  otfaar  baita." 
— AZTi  Lift  m  Landai. 

EDmBCRGH :  ADAM  A  CHABLES  BLACK. 


BLACKS  OniDE  BOOK  ADVERTiaBR. 


Just  PubUahed,  Third  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  Price  lOa.  6d.,  with 
nnmeTouB  illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel, 

After  Drawings  by 
Hebsihs,  Alken,  and  Hassibom  Weir, 

THE   HORSE  AND  THE  HOUND; 

THEIB    VARIOUS    USES    AHD   TREATMENT,    raCIUDING 

PRACTICAL  msTRUCnONS  IN 

HORSEMANSHIP  AND  HUNTINQ.  &o.  &c. 

BY  NIMEOD. 

(The  Ute  Chaiues  Affehlit,  Eaq.) 


EDIHBUBGH:    ADAM   AND   GHABLES   BLACK. 


16  black's  guide  book  ADVBRTI8£B. 

WORKS  BY  EMINENT  SCOTTISH  DIVINES. 


The  Twentj-Second  Thousand,  price  78.  6d.,  of 

THE    QOSPEL    IN    EZEKIEL. 

A  Series  of  Discoanes 

By   THOMAS   GUTHKIE,  D.D., 

Anthor  of  <*  Fleas  for  Bagged  Schools,**  etc. 


*'  Since  Dr.  Chahners,  no  Scottish  divine  has  produced  sermons  more 
eloquent  and  impressive  than  those  contained  in  this  volume.  .  .  .  Two 
or  three  extracts  will  show  that  this  hook  is  different  from  the  ordinaiy  pulpit 
stvle  which  has  rendered  *  a  sermon  *  almost  a  synonym  for  any  composition 
which  is  dull,  formal,  and  unattractive.'* — Lilerary  UcaetU, 

"  To  our  Jriendfl  south  of  the  Scottish  Border,  who  do  not  know  Dr. 
Guthrie,  we  say,  Procure  this  volume  and  read  it,  and  you  will  feel  that  you 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  whom  it  were  worth  while  to  go  some 
distance  to  see." — BritUh  Quarterly  Itemew, 


By  the  same  Author, 
The  Twelfth  Thousand,  price  Ts.  6d.,  of 

CHRIST  AND  THE  INHERITANCE  OF  THE  8AINT8. 

A  Series  of  Diaoourses  from  the  Epistle  io  ihe  Colossian#. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d., 

LIFE    IN    A   RISEN    SAVIOUR: 

DISCOURSES   ON   THE   RESURRECTION. 

BY  BOBERT  3.  CANDUSH,  D.D. 

**  These  Discourses  are  undoubtedly  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  sermons, 
in  vigour  of  style,  power  of  reasoning,  and  force,  if  it  is  not  to  be  called  felicftj 
of  illuBtration.'^--^i5jpectetor. 

SDINBUROfi :  AJ>4M  AND  C9ARLES  BLACK. 
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MURRArS    HANDBOOKS 

FOR   TRAVELLERS   IN  ENGLAND. 


MURBAT'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  MODERN    LONDON. 
A  Complete  Guide  for  Strangers  to  all  the  Objects  of  Interest  in  the 
Metropolis.    Hap.    16ino.  6s. 

n. 

MURRAY'S    HANDBOOK     FOB    WILTS,    DORSET, 
AND  SOMERSET.    Map.    FostSTO. 


M 


M 


M 


III. 

URRAT'S  HANDBOOK  FOB  DEVON  AND  CORN- 
WALL.   Maps.    PostSvo. 

IV. 

UBRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  KENT  AND  SUSSEX. 

Map.    PoBt  8vo.    lOs. 

V. 

DRRAT'S     HANDBOOK    FOR    SURREY,    HANTS, 

AND  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    Map.    PoBt  8vo.    78.  6d. 


The  olject  of  Mubrat'b  Handbooks  is  to  giye  matter-of-fact  descrip- 
tions of  what  ought  to  he  seen  at  each  place,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  an 
intelligent  English  traveller,  withoat  bewildering  him  with  an  account  of 
all  that  may  be  seen ; — to  avoid  chronological  details,  and  instead  of 
abridging  the  records  of  a  town  from  beginning  to  end,  to  select  snch  local 
anecdotes  as  are  connected  with  remarkable  events  which  have  happened 
there,  or  with  distingaished  men  who  have  lived  there  ; — to  adopt  as  simple 
and  condensed  a  style  as  possible,  Avoiding  florid  descriptions  and  exagge- 
rated snperiatives ; — and  to  use  the  descriptions  of  others,  where  good  and 
correct,  rather  than  obtrude  extracts  from  the  Editor's  own  journals. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

0 
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WORKS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 

SCOniSH  CHARACTER  AND  SCENERY. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  STUART,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Bj  ALPHOireB  Db  LAXARTnrB.    Crown  8to.    In  the  Plvas. 

MEMORIALS  OF  HIS  TIME.    By  Lord  Cockbubn.     One 

YoL  Svo,  doth,  with  portrait,  price  14s.  Replete  with  gmphic  SketdMs  of 
the  Manners  and  Ciutoms  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Eighteenth  Centmy. 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE     OF    LORD 

JEFFRirr.    ByLoBDCooKBUBN.   Two  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait^  tta. 

THE  GENTLE  SHEPHERD.    A  Pastoral  Comkdt.    By 

Ajllan  Ramsat.  With  a  Life  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  numeroos  Qlaa- 
trations,  and  a  comprehensive  Glossary.  18mo,  doth,  3s.  6d. ;  with  gilt 
edges,  8s. ;  morocco  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE   OF    DAVID 

HUME.  By  John  Hill  Burtoh,  Esq.,  Advocate  (1711  to  1776.)  Two 
toIb.  Sro,  doth,  with  Portrait,  15s. 

LIFE    OF    SIR   WALTER    SCOTT,    Bart.     By  J.   G. 

LocKHART,  Esq.  With  Portraits  and  Views  of  Abbotafocd,  &a  Ten  ^da. 
foolscap,  cloth,  £1 :  10s. ;  or  in  one  vol.  royal  8yo,  10s. ;  smaller  edttton, 
7s.  6d. 

THE    PROVINCIAL    ANTIQUITIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Waltbb  Scott,  Bart  Comprising  descriptions  of  Edinburgh,  and 
nnmerons  places  of  interest  in  its  yicinity,  and  his  essay  on  Border  Anti- 
quities,   With  two  Illustrations  after  Turner.    Foolscap,  cloth,  price  3a. 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER  (History  op  Scotland.) 

By  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Bart  With  Notes.  Three  vols,  fbolscap  8to^  with 
llluatrationB,  price  16b.  ;  or  in  One  yoL  royal  8yo,  doth,  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  from  1249  to  1608.    By 

Patrick  Praber  Tytlbr,  Esq.    Seyen  yols.  Svo,  cloth,  £2 :  12 : 6. 

THE    MINSTRELSY    OF    THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart  The  drawings  in  the 
yolumes  are  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Turner,  to  whom  the  subjects  were  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Walter  Soott,  when  that  mat  ardst  yisited  him  at  Abbotefofd  in 
the  Autumn  of  1 830.  In  four  yols.  fodscap  8yo,  doth,  with  Eight  Engrayinga 
by  Turner,  and  many  of  the  Andent  Border  Mdodies  set  to  Munc,  prioa 
10s.  6d.  

EDmBUBQH:   ADAM  AND  CHAKLES  BLACK. 
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NEW 

TOURIST'S  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  a.  K.  JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S.  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

Sim,  8  feet  by  2  feet,  containing  7439  Names  of  Places.  Price  7s.  6d.  in  a 
case  for  the  Pocket ;  accompanied  by  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Names 
in  the  Map. 

This  Work,  constmcted  at  great  expense  from  the  Trigonometrical  and 
Detail  Sorveys  of  the  Boards  of  Ordnance  and  Admiralty,  and  an  extensiye 
collection  of  priyate  and  unpablished  Materials,  is  the  only  general  Map  which 
re^esents  the  true  Physical  and  Topographical  Features  of  the  Country, 


GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

From  the  most  recent  Authorities  and  personal  Observations.  By  JAMES 
NICOL,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  University  of 
Aberdeen  ;  with  explanatory  Notes.  The  Topography  by  A.  KEITH 
JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.  Sizes  8  feet  by  2  feet,  carefolly  coloured. 
Price  21s.  in  a  case  for  the  pocket. 


OOUNTY  iTLAS  OF  SCOTLAKB.    Thirty. 

one  Maps  and  General  Map.    8to,  bound 

in  roan  tnek,  price  10a.  6d. 
MAPS  OK  TUE  COUKTIES  OF  SGOTLAND. 

With  the  BailwaySfin  a  caae  for  the  pocket. 

One  Shilling^  enen. 
THE  AKOLBR'S  MAP  OF  SOOTLANB.   In 

a  Cloth  Que  for  the  Pocket.  Price  8a.  6d. 
NEW  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OP  SCOT- 

LAND.     16  Tola.  Sro,  £16  :  16a.     Each 

Coonty  may  be  had  separately,  atrong^y 

honnd,  with  Index  and  liana. 
THE  ANGLER'S  COMPANION  TO  THE 

mVEKS  AND  LOCHS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  T.  T.  Stoddaet.    Seoond  Edition, 

crown  Sto,  7i.  6d. 
THE  MOOR  AND  THE  LOCH.    Minute  In- 

Btmetiona  in  all  Highhind  SporU.    By 

JoBir  C.  CoLquHOUN,  Esq.  Third  Edition, 

8?o,  12s.  6cL 
SALMON  CASTS    AND   STRAY  SHOTS, 

being  fly-learea  ttom  the  Note-book  of 

Jouir  CoLaoHOuic,  author  of  "  the  Moor 

and  the  Loch/'  &e.  Seoond  Edition,  fcap. 

price  6b. 


MISS   STRICKLAND'S   LIVES  OF  THE 

QITEENS  OF  SCOTLAND.    Complete  in 

8  Tola,  poet  Bto,  price  10s.  6d.  each.  "With 

Portralia  and  Hiatorical  Vifaettes. 
THE  BALLADS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by 

Paomsaom  Attouk.    Two  Tola.,  foap. 

Svio-,  12s. 
LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS. 

ANB  OTHER  POEMS,    by  Paorassoa 

Attoun.     foap.  8to,  Elerenth  Edition, 

price  7s.  6d. 
BOTH  WELL;  a  Poem,  by  Pbopxssok  At- 

Touif.    Third  Edition,  fcap.  7s.  6d. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON'S  NOCTES  AMBRO. 

SIANJS.    Edited  by  Ua  Son-in-law,  Pao- 

Ysaaoa  Fxmaixa.    Four  Tola.,  crown  Stsu 

Ms. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON'S  TALES.  Complete 

in  1  ToU  6s. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON'S  POEMS.  CompleU 

in  1  Tol.,  6s. 
PROFESSOR  WILSON'S   RECREATIONS 

OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.  Complete 

in  two  Tola.,  ISs. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS, 
45  Ommb  Strut,  Eoisbowih  ;  37  PAxauiaeTBB  Bow,  Lohdom. 
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Price  Sd.  Stamped  Id. 

AH  raDZPSHDBirr  iibihal  webxly  papbb. 


The  Political  FknoiPLES  of  the  paper  are,  steadfast  reliance  on  the 
British  Constitntion,  perserering  endeaTonr  to  carry  oat  that  constitation 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  faithful  promotion  of  national 
interests. 

On  all  Public  Qukstioics,  the  Spectator  commands  the  best  sonrces  of 
information,  and  is  restrained  by  no  party  ties  from  laying  that  information 
before  its  readers,  nnmntilated  and  nndtstorted. 

Paruamehtabt  Proobedinos  are  related  with  the  accnracy  of  a  pablic 
recerd  and  the  connected  succinctness  of  a  history. 

The  News  of  the  Curbeht  Wbek  is  compressed  into  an  animated  nar- 
rative, which  he  that  runs  may  read,  without  missing  the  life  hi  import  of 
the  events. 

In  LiTERATUBB  OTory  important  work  is  noticed  as  it  appears,  with  a 
fall  and  critical  account,  so  as  to  let  the  reader  know  what  the  book  is,  what 
it  tells,  and  what  is  its  place  among  other  books.  Of  nearly  all  works,  some 
report  is  given.  Notice  is  also  taken  of  the  general  course  of  Literature,  its 
progress,  rights,  tendencies,  personal  eyents,  etc. ;  the  main  object  being  to 
keep  the  reader  informed  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  whole  subjects  of 
books,  their  authors,  and  influence. 

The  FiifE  Arts,  Mcbic,  Theatres,  and  Public  Ektertaihiientb  gene- 
rally, are  noticed  in  the  same  spirit,  with  the  view  of  presenting  all  that  is 
going  forward. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  Trade,  especially  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  information  on  all  improvements,  novelties,  inventions,  fashiona, 
markets,  &o. 

The  Price  of  the  Spectator  has  been  reduced  from  8d.  to  6d. 

And  while  its  old  readers  will  find  in  it  the  same  standard  of  indepen- 
dence and  completeness,  its  new  readers  will  find  that  it  supplies  information 
not  usually  concentrated  in  any  one  journal. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY,  BY  JOSEPH  CLAYTON,  AT 
9  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
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DR.   CORNWELL'S 

EDUCATIONAL  WOEKS. 


ABITHXBTIO  FOB  BBGIHKEBS.  By  Jamxs  CoiurwELL,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Joshua  G.  Fitch,  H.A.  Juat  published,  la.  6dw.or  in  Parte  I.  and  IL,  9d. 
each. 


(I 


Aa  Kbnirabte  lint  book  for  •cbooh,"—IUu$trated  Nem  of  the  WorU. 

TEE  8GIBVCB  OF  ABlTHXXnC.   By  the  same.   Fonrth  Edition,  4fl.  6d. 
'*  We  an  glad  to  see  thia  renaad  edition  of  the  beet  book  on  arithaaetie  which  has  yet 
appeared.    It  is  both  adentille  and  practical  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  these  termi.'^— 
Lntdon  Quarttrtf. 

AIXBN  ABB  GOBrWELX/S  BOHOOL  GBAlflCAB.  Twenty-eighth 
Edition,  2s.  red,  la.  9d.  cloth. 

GBAMXAB  FOB  BEGIBBEBS.  Thirty-seoond  Edition,  Is.  cloth-9d. 
sewfd. 

**  We  hare  never  seen  a  more  desirable  elementary  inA.**^Comrt  JournaL 

THE  TOVBG  C01IF08EB;  or.  ProgressiTe  Ezeroisai  in  EngUib  Com- 
poiLtioiL    By  James  Cormwkll,  Ph.  D.    Twenty-first  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

"  An  inTaloable  little  woric  for  besinners.  If  thej  |o  through  it  steady,  tbey  will  not 
only  learn  bow  to  writa,  but  how  to  tbiak."-'Utenry  GauUe. 

A  KBT  TO  THE  TOVBG  OOXPOSBB:  with  Suggestions  as  to  the  Mode 
of  Using  the  Book— 3s. 

SBLEOT  ENGLISH  POETBY.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr  Allbn.  Tenth 
Edition,  48. 

DB.  ALUOTS  BBTBOPnrS:  with  a  Complete  Dictionary.  New  Edition, 
38.,cIot]L 

A  SCHOOL  OEOOBAPHT.  By  James  ComrwBLi^  Ph.  D.  Twenty-sixth 
Edition,  3s.  6d.— or  with  Thirty  Maps  on  Steel,  6s.  6d. 

*'  Without  exception,  the  best  book  of  the  class  we  hare  wMn.*'—-Altat. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS.    28.  6d.»  or  48.  coloured. 

GEOGBAPHT  FOB  BEGIHBBB8.    Third  Edition,  Is. 

'*  This  is  one  of  a  Tery  naefol  leriea  of  educational  works,  of  which  Dr.  Conwell  is  snthor 
or  editor.  It  is  an  admirable  Introdnction.  There  is  a  vast  difBculty  in  writing  a  good 
elementary  book,  and  Dr.  Comwell  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  that  rare  combination  of 
facnltica  which  ia  required  for  the  tuk:'-^-Jbk»  BM, 


LONDON :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  GO. ;  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 

EDINBUEGH :  OLIVER  &  BOYD. 
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CLAN  TARTANS   OF  SCOTLAND. 

Just  Publislied,  4to,  clotb,  gilt,  price  £2  :  12  :  6, 

THE   AUTHENTICATED    TARTANS     OF    THE     CLANS    AND 
FAMILIES  OF  SCOTLAND,  with  Hiatorical  and  Traditional  Aocoonta. 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  Sixty-nine  Paintings,  in  which  all  the  varietj 
of  tints  produced  in  the  Tartan  Cloth  are  correctly  and  brilliantly  represented ; 
whQe  the  care  with  which  the  sets  have  been  selected,  is  evidenced  by  the  £sct 
that  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland. 

W.  and  A.  Sioth,  Mauchline;,  Ayrshire ;  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

GRETA  BRIDGE  PENCIL  WORRS, 

KESWICK. 

The  Proprietor  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  public,  that  the  fkr- 
famed  Black  Lead  Mine  in  Borrowdale  is  again  open,  after  having  been  closed 
for  more  than  seven  years.  The  excellence  of  this  Lead  being  universally 
admitted,  needs  no  comment.  A  supply  of  the  best  quality  for  Artists,  Architeets, 
Engineers,  etc.,  always  on  hand. 

4Sr  VitUors  are  allowed  to  see  through  the  Manufaeiory. 

ROBERT  WILSON,  Proprietor. 

NEW  HANDBOOK  FOR  MADEIRA. 


Just  Published,  in  crown  8vo,  with  Map  of  the  Island,  price  7b.  6d. 

MADEIRA: 

ITS  CLIMATE  AND  SCENERY. 
A  HANDBOOK  FOR  INVALID  AND  OTHER  VISITORa 

By  ROBERT  WHITE. 

Second  Edition.    Edited,  and  in  great  part  Rewritten, 

By  JAMES  YATE  JOHNSON. 

"This  is  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  guide-book  to  Madeira  yet  pub- 
\Uhed:*— Literary  Gazette. 

"  An  excellent  book  of  reference  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  island  of 
Madeira  not  for  the  tourist  and  the  pleasure-seeker  only,  but  for  the  valetudi^ 
narian,  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  commerce."— JbAn  BuH 


EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
LONDON:  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 
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THE  BOTH  HOTEL, 

{McGregor's,  laU  Qiib'g) 

53  PRINCES  STREET.  EDINBURGH. 

D.  M'GREGOR  bega  respectfally  to  acquaint  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Tourists,  that  having  taken  a  lease  of  the  above 
most  central  Hotel  (established  for  the  last  forty  yean), 
he  has  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  it ;  there  is  a  spacioas 
Coffee-Room  and  additional  Snitee  of  Apartments ;  and  no 
efforts  whatever  will  be  wanting  to  ensure  the  comfort  of 
Visitors,  and  maintain  the  high  standing  which  Uie  Botal 
Hotel  has  att«ned. 

The  House  stands  opposite  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Monu- 
ment, and  commands  the  best  views  of  the  Gardens,  Castle, 
Arthur  Seat,  et«. 

A  nXSD  OHAB«l  FOB  ATTEnAIOS. 

Table  d'Hote  every  day  at  Five  o'Cloek. 

N.B. — D.  M'G.  has  to  cautioQ  parties  who  may  wish  to 

come  to  the  Eotal  Hotel,  to  be  careful  that  the  Cabmen 

and  Porters  do  not  take  them  elsewhere,  as  it  has  caused 

many  parties  great  annoyance. 
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RAMPLING'S  WATERLOO    HOTEL, 

(  Oppotite  the  General  Pott-  Office), 
WATERLOO  PLACE,  EDINBUKGH. 
STEANGER8   tad   otheni   VISITING    EDINBDRGH   will  Gad  Out  for 
''    SITHITIOJI,  COMTOET,   ind  ACOOttllODiTION.  coabiBtd  wifli   MODKKITE 
OHiEGES,  ibia  Elegant  uid  CiteciiT*  Eiubliibniwit  (nhich  m  boUt  upnHlv  fa  a 
Hotel,  it  u  uiKiiK  or  upiriidi  of  <I0,0OO)  i>  niitqaalled  is  tha  dt;. 

The  'Wine*  and  Ouiatne  aia  of  tha  First  Qiuli^, 


Large  ami  WtU  Vmhialed  Smatiiig  Sam.     Suite  of  ApartmtKit,  ^ 
A  l[od«nto  fixed  Churp  tor  AttaudaaM, 

EDINBURGH 

CALEDONtAN   HOTEL,  PRINCES   STREET. 

OPPOSITE   THE    CASTLE. 

Familiea  and  Grentlemen  will  fiod  here  the  quiet  and  comfort  of 
home,  combioed  with  the  independence  of  a  Hotel.  Suites  of 
Buperiorly-furniahed  Booms  overlooking  tha  gudena ;  Coffee, 
Smoking,  and  Bath  Booms ;  the  choicest  Wines,  Viands,  etc., 
and  Dairy  produce  from  own  Dairy.  Every  attention  to  secure 
the  comfort  of  Visitors.  Charges,  including  all  attendance, 
Btrictly  moderate. 

OBSEEVE-PBINCES  BTEEET,  COEHEE  OF  CASTLE  8TEEBT. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  TOURISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Eatablisked  for  40  Tears, 

THE  SHIP  HOTEL, 

WILLIAM    KENNEDY. 

[Within  five  minQtes'  walk  from  (General  PoBt-Office,  Theatres,  and 

Bailway  Stations.] 

Commercial  and  Coffee  Rooms. 

Public  Eoom  for  Families,  Tourists,  etc^  who  may  wish  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  Private  Sitting  Booms. 

Public  Breakfast  Table  from  8  tall  11  a.m. 

OrdinarjT  from  4  to  5  p.m. 

Private  Sitting  Rooms  when  required. 

Comfortable^    large^     and    well  -  ventiUted     Bed*Sooms, 
Baths,  eta 

Attendance  charged  in  the  Bill 

One  Scale  of  Rates,  which  are  moderate. 

WILLIAM  KENNEDY, 

SHIP  HOTEL, 

No.  7  EAST  BEGISTEB  STBEET, 

EDIKBUBOH. 
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JOHNSTON'S 
FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL   HOTEU 

20  WATERLOO  PLACE,  EDINBURGH. 

(fmme^te^  opposite  UU  GmeraL  Pott  Office,  and  Three  Jfmutei  Walk  from  the 

Baiboay  TermmL) 

TMrifts  will  And  this  iplendid  Hotel— one  of  fhe  largoit  in  Edinburgh— 
most  daUgktfnlly  iltnated  and  elegantly  furnished. 

Foblio  Saloon  and  Frirato  Farloors. 
A  moderate  Jhei  charge  for  Attendance.— -No  graiuUiet, 

EDINBURBH    ALBION   TEMPERANCE  HOTEL, 

(PHILP'S)  28  ST.  JAMES'  SQUABE. 

(TimnaiUfttriy  bcUnd  tlie  Bcfitter  OI&m.) 

'THE  ALBION  is  a  large,  elegantly-ftirnished,  Tint-Clan  Fkmfly  and  Gommerdal  Hotel; 
X  ntuatixm  central,  quiet,  and  airy,  and  only  three  minutes*  walk  from  the  Baiiway 
Termini. 

A.  P.  Is  determined  that  while  hii  house  is  pecnUar,  owing  to  the  entire  afaeenoe  of 
•timnlathig  Uouors,  it  shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  die  ooontry  in  the  oare  paid  to  the 
comfort  ofVlsItoiB. 

The  Charges  are  on  the  lowest  scale,  oonsisteDt  with  the  efBdent  arrangement  of  a  finU 
Class  HoteL    Servants  chained  One  Shilling  per  day. 

BUCHANAN'S 
COMMERCIAL   TEMPERANCE   HOTEL 

114  HIGH  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 

Oppoeite  the  Head  of  North  Bridge, 

IN   THB    nOCEDIATB    YICIVTrr    OF   TSB   RAILWAT  TBKXIHI. 

Xxtenalve,  THognnt,  and  Comffarta>bia  AoofwinmHtotfOB 

Tonriata  will  find  Oood  and  Cheap  SeflEeahment  at  the  abore  HoteL 

Breakfasts,  Luncheons,  Fish,  Sonps,  Joints,  Chops,  Steajcs,  Tea,  CoflRM,  Sherbet, 
Raspberry,  etc,  served  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  at  the  lowest  possible  charge. 

Jahbs  Buohakah,  while  returning  his  most  sincere  thanks  to  his  numerous 
supporters,  is  happy  to  state  that  he  has  added  to  the  above  establishment  a  large 
number  of  First-Class  Bed- Rooms,  several  Sitting-Rooms,  and  a  Spacious  Hall, 
seated  for  800  persons.  He  has  also  greatly  improved  end  extended  his  Culinary 
accommodation.  These  changes,  together  with  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths, 
and  civil  and  read^  attendance,  make  it  one  of  the  roost  complete  Temperance 
Hotels  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  charges  still  remain  much  lower  than  in  many 
inferior  houses. 

Free  ute  of  excellent  Reading  Room,  Commercial  Room,  and  iVtwife  Parhnre, 

Beds,  Is.    No  charge  for  Servants. 
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TiiB  TROSACiiS  mUl 


MRS.  M'GREGOR,  while  taking  this  opportunity  of 
returning  thanks  to  Sti-angers  and  Tourists  in  Scotland 
visiting  the  Trosachs  and  Loch  Katrine,  for  the  liberal 
support  given  to  the  above  Hotel  during  the  nine  years' 
proprietorship  of  her  deceased  Husband,  respectfully  inti- 
mates her  intention  of  maintaining  the  Establishment  as 
formerly,  and  solicits  a  continuance  of  Patronage. 

The  accommodation  consists  of  Ten  Private  Parlours, 
Two  Handsome  and  Commodious  Public  Rooms,  and 
about  Seventy  Beds. 


Carriages  and  Post  Horses  on  tie  Shortest  Notice. 

Parties  of  pleasure  who  intend  visiting  Ellen's  Isle 
are  respectfully  informed  that  Boats  are  to  be  had  on  the 
shortest  notice,  and  that  only  by  applying  at  the  Trosachs 
Hotel. 

Coaches  to  and  from  the  Station  at  Callander  will  run 
daily  during  the  Tourist  Season. 

Trosachs  Hotel, 
April  1859. 
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GOLDEN    LION    HOTEL, 

(CAMraBLra.  lAto  OBVS) 

KING   STREET,   STIRLING. 


DxnrcAir  caiefbell, 

WHILE  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  support  he  has 
received  daring  the  manj  years  he  has  been  Proprietor 
of  this  Hotel,  reqiectifully  intimates  that  many  improvements 
have  recently  been  effected  in  the  interior  arrangement  and 
management  of  the  House,  rendering  it  complete  in  every  depart- 
ment as  a  temporary  Residence  for  Families,  Parties,  Tourists, 
and  the  Public  generally. 

D.  C.  flatters  himself  that  those  patronizing  his  Establish- 
ment will  find  it  everything  they  could  Y^h  in  point  of  accom- 
modation, moderation  in  ehaiges,  and  £Eu:ility  in  obtaining 
necessary  refreshments. 

Everything  which  experience  could  suggest  has  been  done 
to  provide  for  Commercial  Grentlemen,  who  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  put  up  at  the  Gulden  Lion. 

A  kurge  Coffee-Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


CXIAOHINC'    DXPABTMUi  T. 

Coaches  to  Callander,  Loch  Katrine,  the  Trosachs,  Locheam- 
head,  Killin,  Kenmore,  Aberfeldy,  and  Dunkeld,  twice  a  day 
during  the  season. 

Carriages,  Broughams,  Droskies,  Gigs,  and  Post-Horses,  on 
the  shortest  notice. 

The  Inn  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Post-Office, 
Stamp-Office,  the  Banks,  and  the  Stirling  Station  of  the  Scottish 
Central  Railway ;  an  Omnibus  runs  to  and  from  the  latter  on 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  all  the  trains.  Passengers  and 
Luggage — Free. 

HOT,   COLD,   AND   SHOWER   BATHS. 

QoLDBV  LioH  Hotel,  Kino  Stbeet,  SnsLiva, 
AjrrU  1858. 
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BIII06E  OF  ALLAN. 


FHILP'S  ROTAL  HOTEL. 


"DHILP'S   ROTAL   HOTEL  has  been  fitted  up  with  the 

utmost  regard  to  the  comfort  of  Visitors,  and  is  furnished 

in  the  most  elegant  modem  style.     The  Large  Pablic  Boom  is 

capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Persons  at 

dinner,  with  a  magnificent  Drawing  Boom,  containing  a  select 

Library  and  a  Piano-Porte.     Also,  a  number  of  Private  Parlours, 
in  which  Families  may  have  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  home, 

combined  with  the  strictest  economy. 

This  elegant  First-Class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  finest  scenery,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  the 
Field  of  Bannockbum,  Castle  Campbell,  Callander,  and  the 
Trosachs.  The  Mineral  Spa,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
render  it  a  charming  retreat  for  invalids.  The  adjoining  hills 
are  interspersed  with  beautiful  promenades  ;  and  attached  to  the 
Hotel  is  a  beautiful  ornamental  Flower  Garden. 


A  Table  d*Eote  daily  during  fhe  Season. 


A  Carriage  Awaits  the  Arrival  of  every   Train. 
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ROYAL    HOTEL,    STIRLING. 

The  Nobilitj,  Qentry,  and  TooriBts,  vifliting  Stirling,  wiQ  find  at  the 
above  Hotel  eveiy  comfort  and  attention.  It  is  conyeniently  Bitaated,  being 
within  thi'ee  minutes*  walk  of  the  Railway  Station,  and  a  Bhort  distance  from 
the  Steam  Wharf.  Its  situation  renders  it  a  most  eligible  house  for  parties 
arrivinfl^  and  departing  b;^  the  railway  and  steamers.  Every  attention  will 
be  paid  to  letters  securing  apartments  or  carriages  to  proceed  to  the 
Highlands. 

To  prevent  mistakes,  letters  require  to  be  addressed, 

ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  Boml  Hotel,  Stirling. 
«*«  French  and  German  spoken  at  the  ]^t«l. 
STiRLnro,  AprU  18«59. 

ANDERSON'S  QUEEN'S  HOTEL,  BRID8E  OF  MIAN. 

This  highly  commodious  and  elegant  Hotel — one  of  the  most  spacious  in 
North  Britain — ^has  lately  been  further  extended  and  decorated  by  the  Pro- 
prietor. The  Dining  Hall  is  a  splendid  Apartment,  while  the  Drawing-room 
18  fitted  up  in  the  most  approvea  style  of  modern  convenience.  The  Bed- 
rooms are  lofty  and  airy,  and  are  furnished  with  every  regard  to  comfort. 

A  Ibide  d'HoU  da^y. 

Wines  of  first  class  imported  direct.  Port  Wines  of  Vintages  from  1820 
to  1840. 

A  baker  and  confectioner  employed  on  the  premises. 

Vehicles  from  the  Hotel  wait  the  arrival  of  eveiy  train. 

FOSTIMO  DBPABTMEITT  COMPLBTB. 

PERTHSHIRE  HI6HLAIID8-WEEH  HOTEL 

DMACDONALD  begs  respectfully  to  draw  attention  to  the  above  Hotel 
•  (which  has  been  greatfy  enlarged  and  improved),  as  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  every  respect  for  Families  and  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Perthshire 
Highlands.  The  accommodation  is  equal  to  any  First-Class  Town  HoteL  llid 
Hotel  is  most  pleaaiiitljt  situated^  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  the  centre  of  the 
finest  scenery  m  Scotland,  and  is  close  to  Castle  Menzies,  within  one  mile  of 
Aberfeldy,  six  of  Kenmore  and  Taymouth  Castle,  nineteen  of  Dnnkeld,  and  on 
the  direct  road  to  Rannoch,  Glenlyon,  etc.  Posting  in  all  its  departments. 
Excellent  Stabling  with  lodc-up  Coach  Houses.  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing  on 
the  rivers  Tay  and  Lyon.  Ho^  Cold^  and  Shower  Baths.  A  Bowling  Greea 
for  the  amusement  of  parties  residing  m  the  Hotel.  Families  can  be  aooommo- 
dated  with  suites  of  rooms  by  tlie  week  or  month,  at  moderate  charges. 

IELR08E 

KING'S    AEMS    HOTEL. 

Long  Established  by  Mrs.  Thomson. 

FOil  H0B8B8  ASB  OABBIAOSB  OF  XYSBT  BXSGBIPXIOV. 
HciAosjc,  May  1S69. 
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NOTICE. 

No  person  Tisiting  the  be^utifhl  Scenery  of  the  EngHsh  Lakes 

should  omit  calling  at 

BR0WN*8 

PRINCE  or  WALES  LAKE  HOTEL, 

GRASMERE, 

Which  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake,  has  been  bnilt  ex- 
pressly for  a  Hotel,  and  fitted  up  with  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower 
Baths,  and  every  modem  improvement  for  a  first-rate  establish- 
ment. The  following  mountains,  etc.,  may  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  Hotel, — ^Nab  Scar,  Loughrigg  Fell,  Bed  Bank, 
Silver  How,  Sargeant  Man,  High  Raise,  Steele  Fell,  Helen  Crag, 
Dunmail  Baise,  Seat  Sandal,  Stone  Arthur,  the  whole  of  the 
Lake,  Valley,  and  Church,  the  last  resting-places  of  Wordsworth 
and  Hartley  Coleridge,  etc.  etc. ;  and  the  views  from  the  house 
and  pleasure  grounds  surpass  any  others  in  the  whole  of  the 
Lake  District. 

The  Coffee-room  is  the  largest  in  the  North  of  England. 

E.  B.  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  entertaining  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Suite,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  were  in 
the  Lake  District,  the  early  part  of  May  1857.  And  from  his 
house  they  made  their  daily  excursions  to  Fairfield,  Helvellyn, 
Bydal  Falls,  Loughrigg,  ihe  Langdales,  and  across  the  mountidns 
to  Borrowdale. 

Grasmere  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  map,  to  be  the 
most  central  situation  for  making  daily  excursions  to  and  from 
the  other  Lakes  and  Mountains. 

A  Befreshment  Boom  and  Coach  Office  is  attached  to  the 
Hotel,  where  omnibuses  and  coaches  run  to  and  from  the  Win- 
dermere steamers,  Windermere,  Broughton,  Penrith,  and  Cocker- 
mouth  Bailway  Stations,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  Lake  District. 


Cars,  Pcmiss,  Boats,  etc. 
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BROWNItlGG'S 

SUN  HOTEL,  POOLEY  BRIOeE, 

ULLSWATEB. 

Patronised  by  H.  B.  H.  tbe  Prince  of  Wales. 

Post  Horses,  Plearare  Boats.  A  Steam  Boat  three  times  a  day  from 
tlie  Hotel  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes.  An  omnibns  mns  several  times  a  day 
to  meet  the  trains  at  the  Penrith  Station. 

CLOUDSDALE'S  CROWN  HOTEL, 
B0WNE88,  WINOERMERL 

PtftlM  Tlfitiiif  Windermflte  wffl  find  th«  Crown  a  Fint-G^Mi  Hotel,  eondooted  on  modem 
prinsiplea,  commanding  onmtermped  Tiews  of  Windennere  and  the  Mountains,  and  offering 
to  Home  and  Foreign  Toniiata  advantage  uf  litoatian  aeldain  poieoeied  by  any  oimilar 
eetabUahment. 

*'  I  am  qnite  aatisfied  at  the  moderation  of  yonz  charges,  u  I  was  before  of  the  comfort 
of  yonr  honie."->i7ame^  JCor/inMtf. 

**  The  Orown  hat  Ten  Private  SMinf  Roooa,  and  makas  vp  Kinoty  Bedi.-*lf othing  ma 

well  excel  the  beanty  of  the  view  firom  its  ^rden  a»tt"—Harritt  Martineau. 

BIGCKS  WINDESMERE  HOTEL. 


AT  this  Establishment,  Families  and  others  visiting  the  Lake  District 
will  meet  with  every  aecommodatlon  and  attention,  combined  with  moderate 
charges.  The  Hotel  is  situated  on  an  eminence  immediately  above  the  terminna 
of  the  Kendal  and  Windermere  fiailway,  and  is  so  situated  as  to  prevent  the  least 
inconvenience  or  annoyance  from  the  traffic 

The  views  of  mountain  and  lake  scenery  commanded  fivm  the  windows  of 
the  Hotel  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  district — the  Lake  Windermere^  with 
its  numerous  islands,  being  seen  nearly  to  its  utmost  extent. 

Open  and  Close  Oarriages,  Gars,  and  Poet  Horses  always  in  readiness. 

—  --  M.  . 

KINB'S  ARMS  NOTELp 

COMMERCIAL  INN  AND  POSTING-HOUSE,  KESWICK. 

Hrs.  BOWES  begs  most  respectfolly  to  thank  the  supporters  of  her  establiah- 
ment  fbr  the  patronage  they  have  given  her;  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform 
them  and  visitors  generally,  it  shall  always  be  her  study  to  give  every  satis- 
faction to  her  guests,  without  any  regard  to  trouble  or  expense.  Open  and 
Close  Carriages,  Covered  Cars,  Post  Horses,  and  Mountain  Ponies,  always  in 
readiness. 
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BELL'S  DERWENTWATER  HOTEL,  PORTINSGALE,  KESWICK. 

The  Hotel  it  beantifally  dtnated  on  the  mftreio  of  the  Lalce  Derwentweter,  which  it 
wholly  OTcrlooki ;  it  eJio  eommandi  fine  Tiewt  of  Baaseiithwtite  Lake,  Sklddaw,  HelTellyn, 
the  romantie  leenarj  oC  Boirovdale.  the  edebnteil  eaeaide  of  Barrow  and  Lodore  Watemll. 
TouriiU  Tisitinir  thia  Hotel  will  flna  it  replete  with  ererj  comfort  and  conrenienoe.  It  haa 
been  petroniaed  hy  familiea  of  distinetion,  indnding  the  Dnke  and  Dodiees  of  Northomher- 
land,  liucd  John  Koaaell  and  family,  Lord  Milton,  Lady  Haretock  and  family,  Ac^  Sec., 

llie  Lakea  and  Bivera  being  protected,  they  abooad  in  plenty  of  flah,  aifording  good 
•port  to  aaicUtK 

Letters  delivered  at  the  Hotel  daily. 

The  Hotel  is  aitoated  one  mile  from  Ketwick  and  a  qoarter  U  a  mile  ftom  Croethwaita 
Church. 

The  Mails  paaa  and  re-pasa  dafly.  Peat  Honea,  ConTeyancca,  Mountain  Ponies,  Fishing 
and  Fieasue  BoaU,  to  be  iiad  at  the  HoteL 

SCALE  HILL  HOTEL,  LOWESWATESi 

Mr.  Dobineon  begs  respectfully  to  thank  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Tourists,  visiting  the 
Lake  districts  for  their  kind  patronage  and  support,  and  to  inform  them  that  a  new  earriage 
drive  has  been  mnde  through  the  beautiAil  Lanthwaite  woods,  commanding  exqmslte  news 
of  Crummock  Lake,  solely  for  the  use  of  Tisitors  frtsquentinfr  the  Hotel.  By  Uiis  meitni 
paities  can  dhre  direet  from  Buuermere  to  Scale  HiU,  shortening  the  distance  to  Keswick 
many  miles. 

Open  and  close  carriages,  cars  Ice  Pleasue  and  fishing  boats,  with  careful  boatmen. 
Wines  &e.,  of  the  beet  quality. 

THE  OEO&GE  HOTEL,  KESWICK 

W.  Beetham  ha*  great  pleasure  in  informing  Tourists  and  Vifdtors  to  the  I^kes,  that  ha 
has  entered  on  the  abore  Hotel,  and  trusts,  by  strict  attention  to  the  comfort  of  his  guests, 
combined  wtth  moderate  charges,  to  obtain  a  share  of  that  patronage  so  liberdly  bestowed 
upon  his  predecessor.  The  Hotel  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  entirely  new  furnished,  and 
commands  eitensive  views  of  the  Lake  Derweatwater  nnd  surrounding  mountains. 

Wines,  Bitter  Beer,  Ac,  of  the  finest  quality.  Open  and  dose  earriages.  Pott  Horaea 
Mountain  Ponies,  fltc,  fcc. 

JEWELLEBT  AND  HINEBAL  E8TABLISB3KEirT| 

LAKE   ROAD,    KESWrCK. 

ANTHONY  VUBNAOB,  JeweUer  and  Dealer  in  IBnente 

(Successor  to  Mr.  Johk  Conrxa), 
Begs  most  reapcctftillT  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nobilitj,  Gentry,  and  Tourists  In  general 
to  hie  t>pl«idlQ  collection  of  Minerals,  the  production  of  the  Northern  Counties;  and  also  to 
Ins  choice  and  riiloable  New  Stock  of  /ewellery,  comprlsln{(  aa  elegant  ssaortment  of 
Braoeleta,  Brooches,  Shawl-Pins,  Crochet-Needles,  Studa,  Penholders,  Paper-Cntters,  Bangs* 
Seals,  Ice.,  formed  of  Green  and  Brown  Moss  Agates,  Jaspers,  Chidcedony,  Moch-Stone 
fortification  Agatea,  Malachite,  &c.  fcc,  set  in  Gold  and  Silver. 

A,  VvaNACB  trusts,  by  care  and  promptness  in  the  execntlon  ef  orders,  and  keeping 
Goods  of  a  Superior  Quali^  at  the  Lowest  Bemuneration,  to  merit  the  support  and  patronage 
so  long  conferred  upon  his  predecessor. 

Watcket  and  JewtUery  oft9try  cktcnption  CUoMd  and  Repaired, 

HAVO'S  BOOK,  TRAOT,  STATIONERY.  AND  SOUVENIR  DEPOT, 

"SKIDDAW  SPBING,-  OFFICE;  LAKE  ROAD,  KESWICK. 

Guide  Books,  Maps,  Pocket  Compasaes,  Mountain  Stocks,  WalleU,  Purses.  Pocket-Booki, 
eto.,  etCL  Popular  Literature^  Pictora  Cards^  BngraTlngs,  Books  of  Yiewa,  Illnstntcd  Note 
Paper,  Fern  Books,  etc,  etc. 

VABI0U8  BDITIONS  OF  THB  WORKS  OF  £M1N£NT  "LAKTST"  AUTHOBS. 

Mayo's  Souvenirs  of  the  English  Lake  District 

Comprising  Needle  Books,  Penwipers,  Paper  Mach^  Goods,  etc.,  etc.,  illustrated  with 
Paintings  of  Memorable  Scenery,  and  richly  inlaid  with  Gold  and  Pearl  Bordera,  Scrollar 
etc.  Theae  SooTenira  are  of  a  most  auperior  deaeription,  being  produced  by  able  Artists 
fkmillar  with  the  acenery.  All  the  caaes  contain  the  lab^  or  impresa  of  James  Mayo,  the 
original  designer  and  publisher.    The  trade  supplied  on  the  roost  moderate  terms. 

Bmowdale  Lead  and  Xeiwiok-made  ronoils  witb  Impresiioiii,  To  Order* 
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NEAR  DOUGLAS-ISLE  OF  MAK. 
{Fcrmerfy  u  Dmcal  midnn.  EgtaUitked  metrtf  mfmarier^ifmmmimrf  tftkepttmmt^ytpi  ittwr} 


QTANDS  unrivalled  for  the  exqoisite  beauty  of  iU  sitaatioii,  occapyiog 

the  most  eentnl  and  eoamudiBf  potiiiom  am  tbe  ihore  of  tlMramaaticaad  yrliimyii 
B«y  of  Doiifrbtt,  >arro«nded  bj  Mveral  acres  of  piesMire  gromids  usi  i^anlciia,  abooadiBC 
vith  the  choicest  fk>wen  and  shrubs^  and  laid  oai  in  nameroos  praaemdes^  airf»  ^hI 
aheltored  in  all  weather,  some  of  them  at  an  altitude  of  aereral  hundred  feet  aWre  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  oommandiniT  mngnlfioent  newt  of  the  sarromnding  seenerj.  The 
grounds  are  the  only  select  promenade  in  the  island,  being  reaeired  ezelnsirely  for  the  visftori 
at  the  hotel  and  sabeeribers.  Tbe  hotel  is  In  close  proxhniiy  to  the  best  marine  lodgingay 
farnished  booses,  fcc^  some  of  whidi  belong  to  tbe  proprietor,  and  ait  a  eoB*enieat 


from  the  town,  thereby  eujoring  tbe  combined  adrantajjcrs  of  a  pare  atmosphere,  vith  lead 
and  sea  breezes.  Tlie  Castle  Mooa  eomprlsea  saites  of  elegant  and  richly-remiBhed  f^wrt* 
meats,  a  snperb  public  drawing-room,  splendid  and  ea^cious  dining-room.  Ladies'  aad 
Gentlemen's  coffee-rooms  free  of  charge,  billisird  and  smoking  room^ot  and  coki  baths;  aad 
in  connection  with  the  hotel  is  the  finest  sea-bathing  in  the  world.  The  arrangements  of  this 
establishment  will  be  found  most  comprehenaire  and  complete.  Tlie  Table  d'hftte  iaiiberallj 
and  sumptuously  supplied,  and  the  cellars  contain  the  finest  wines  of  the  choicest  vintans, 
tJie  priees  of  which  will  be  found  moderate.  An  omuibas  and  serrants  attend  the  antral  e^ 
every  steamer  in  the  season,  to  conrey  parties  to  the  hotel,  free  of  charge,  which  fisttora  wiD 
please  enquire  for  on  landing,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  statemonta  of 
mterested  and  paid  parties.    A  tariff  of  charges,  view  of  tiie  hotel,  aad  descriptiea  of  the 


island,  forwarded  on  addresa  aad  two  postage  stampe  being  seat  to  Mr.  Haaoa.  lirst-dass 
steamers  tesTe  lirerpool  evenr  moraine  atelevea  o'clock,  A  VlUtAOS  PASS  AGS,  FlVJfi 
HOITBS,  and  weekly  from  Dublin  and  Whitebaren.  Eeonemical  arrangemeata  ssade  willi 
ftmilies  daring  the  spring  and  winter  months ;  the  climate  beiag  eelebrated  for  Ifes  pecaliar 
Buldness,  readen  the  island  a  desirable  lesideBee  at  those 


WINN'S    CROWN   HOTEL, 
SCARBOROUGH, 

Contiffuous  to  the  Spci^  Sands^  Cliff-Bridge^  and  Pleasure 

Grrounds. 

The  site  of  this  far-£euned  Hotel  stands  unriyalled,  "with  its 
ntunerons  suites  of  apartments  for  private  families.  It  rises 
majestically  amid  the  splendid  mansions  and  tastefully  designed 
Tillas,  gaidenSy  gay  walks,  and  sylran  shades — ^the  highly 
diversified  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  South  Cliff.  The 
prospect  from  the  rooms,  balcony,  and  adjacent  pleasure  gromids, 
embraces  in  front  the  wide  expanse  of  Ocean  ;  to  the  right  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  eastern  coast,  terminating  in  the  bold 
promontory  of  Flamborough  Head  ;  and  to  the  left,  the  Town 
and  Castle  of  Scarborough,  its  port,  and  its  shipping,  and  the 
sands  with  their  ever- varying  scene  of  life  and  gaiety. 

There  is  a  most  liberal  Table  d'hdte,  at  which  during  the 
season  between  70  and  80  daily  assemble  in  the  handsome 
dining-room. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WYE. 


TOURISTS  tnd  FAMILIES  traveninK  to  and  from  SOUTH  WALES  wQl  find 
yery  bapoior  AocommodatioD,  oombined  with  Moderate  Chargesi  at 

ROPER'S  ROYAL  HOTEL, 

ROSS,   HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Adjoining  the  far-famed  "  Man  of  Rom  Prospect,"  and  commanding  extensive 
Views  of  the  W^ye,  and  its  enchanting  Scenery. 

It  is  within  a  convenient  diitance  of  GoodbicH  Coust  and  Cjlstlb — 
SrMoiiD'8  Yat — TiHTEjui  Abbby — Wthocufpb — ^JEUoLAKD  Gastlb,  &c. 

There  is  excellent  Fishing,  free  from  charge,  close  to  the  town. 

FAMILIES  BOARDED  FOB  LONG  OR  SHORT  PERIODS. 

Posting  in  all  its  Branches. 

PLEASUEE  BOATS  FOB  EXCURSIONS  ON  THE  WYE- 
FITS  ABB  OMSIBVSES  MEET  EVIET  TBADT. 


Ross  is  "  The  Gate  of  the  Wye,"  and  ibr  the  heauty  and  variety  of  the 
scenery  on  its  hanks,  there  is  no  river  in  England  at  all  comparable  with  it ; 
nor  do  we  believe  (notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  some  of  them  in  point 
of  size)  that  there  is  a  dngle  river  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that  can  boast 
BQch  scenes  of  grandeur,  graoefolneBs,  and  pastoral  beauty.  Its  romantic 
beauties,  whether  where  it  glides  miyestically  along  the  rich  i^ains  of  fiere^ 
foidahire — through  orchards,  meadows,  cornfields,  and  villages — or,  deep  in 
its  channel,  runs  between  lofty  rocks,  clothed  with  hanging  woods,  and 
crowned  at  intervals  with  antique  ruins  of  castellated  and  monastic  edifices, 
yielding  a  panoramic  succession  of  exquisite  landscapes,  have  furnished 
many  subjects  for  the  poet  and  the  painter ;  and  cannot  fail  to  charm  every 
lover  of  nature. 
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THE  GEORGE,  Family,  Commercial,  and  Aobicultusist's 
Hotel,  ROSS.    J.  Cole,  Proprietor, 

Is  conveniently  mtnated,  and  pomesses  all  the  appointmenta  neoeaaaiy  to  enanre 
to  its  inmates  the  comforts  of  home,  at  charges  exceedingly  moderate. 

Omnibuses  to  and  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  the  Coaches  to  Monmooth 
and  elsewhere,  pass  the  house. 

The  London  daily  Times,  the  Hereford,  Gb*8ter,  Binmngham,  and  other 
papers,  taken  in. 

Lock-up  Coach-Houses,  and  good  Stabling  aooommodation.  Wines  and 
Spirits  of  first  quality.  Burton  and  other  Ales  and  Dublin  Porter,  In  Bottle  and 
Draught. 

An  excellent  Ordinary  on  BCarket  Days  at  Two  o'clock. 

MATLOCK  BATH,  DERBYSHIRE. 

NEW  BATH  FAHILT  HOTEL. 

BY  MISS  IVATTS  AND  MRS.  JORDAN. 

An  excellent  Cofiee-Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
A  large  Tepid  Swimming  Bath. 
Post  Horses,  Carriages,  and  Stabling. 

An  OmnibnB  to  and  firom  the  Railway. 

^ ■  -    ■ — • 

ASg  G.  WILSOPi,  Fishing  Tackle  Makers,  by  special  ap- 
fl  pointment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prinoe  Albert  84  Prinoes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, respectfally  call  the  attention  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  their  present 
extensive  Stock,  which  will  be  fonnd  replete  with  ererj  Article  in  the  line. 
FUe*  dreaaed  to  order.  Bait  of  all  deicriptions.  Cases  fitted  np  on  a  few  hoor^ 
notice  with  everything  requisite  for  the  various  localities  to  which  gentlemen 
may  be  proceeding;  their  long  experience  enables  them  to  give  every  inf6nn*- 
tion.    An  early  call  requested. 

Oteerre  fhe  Addreis, 

ANGLERS*  RESORT,  No.  84  PRINCES  STREET. 

DEALBBS  nr  LrVB  BIBDS,  FOBBIOB  ABD  BBITIBH. 


SALMON  AND  TROUT  ANGLING. 

SAMUEL  LANGr,  Manufacturer,  5  Hahovkr  Strbet, 
Edinburgh,  has  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  weU- 
seasoned  Salmon,  Trout,  and  other  Rods ;  Sfdmon  and  Trout 
Flies,  and  all  Idnds  of  TaoUe  snited  for  Loch  and  River. 

THE  BEST  WORKMANSHIP,  AND  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

OBSERVE,  5  HANOVER  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 

Three  Doors  from  iVmott  Streei. 
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STEAM  COITVETANCE 


BDINBURCH,  ALIOA,  &  STIRIINC, 

BTTHS 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  ALBERT  STEAMERS. 

Landing  and  Kmhrking  Passengen  (casnalticfl  excM»ted)  at  North  Qaeent- 
erry,  Bo'neaSy  Quurlestoiiy  Crombiepoint»  Kincardine^  and  Dunmore. 

FartB. 
From  Granton  Pier  to  Stirling.    Cabin  28.  6d.    Steerage  Is.  6d. 
n  n  to  Alloa.  H      2^  I*        !>•  M- 

Day  Tickets  issned  for  going  and  retaming  same  day — 

From  Granton  Pier  to  Stirling.    GaUn  ds.  9d.    Steerage  28.    8d. 
„  „  to  Alloa.  H     8s-  n       Is.  lOd. 

Intermediate  Ports  in  proportion. 


A  PLEASURE  TRIP  ONCE  A  WEEK 

From  Stirliho  to  Gramton,  and  Graktoit  to  Stirukg,  calling  at 

Intermediate  Ports. 

Cabin    .    .    Is.         |         Steerage    .    •    6d. 

Same  fare  charged  in  returning. 

Tonrists  desirons  of  enjoying  a  treat,  are  respectfnlly  recommended  to  eo  by 
the  above  steamers,  and  view  the  beantifQl  scenery  on  the  Banks  of  the  Forth. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  sails  in  Scotluid.  Many  parties  avail  themselves  of  this 
interesting  and  cheap  route  in  travelling  between  Edinbaigh  and  Glasgow,  by 
Steamers  from  Granton  Pier  to  Stirling,  thence  by  Scottish  Central  Railway  to 
Glasgow,  and  vice  veneu 

Information  as  to  hours  of  sailing,  etc.,  to  be  had — ^in  Edinbnigh,  at  the  Box 
(Inte  Duty  House),  North  Bridge,  and  at  the  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Granton 
Railway  Station,  North  Bridge  Street,  (whence  passengers  are  conveved  to 
Granton  Pier  for  the  Steamers).  In  Glasgow— Wordie  and  Co.,  Carriers,  §  Anne 
Street,  121  Brunswick  Street,  and  North  Queen  Street;  MH^Mgor's  Queen's 
Hotel,  Queen  Street 

H^. — 7^  '^^'^  SailingM  of  those  Steamert  ar$  advertued  regvMjf  m  the  Com^ 

ptrnfi  Biu$,  9ohich  are  pruUed  montk^,  and  m  Mwrray*$  Time  Tablet. 

Stirtimg^  1^69.  ANDw.  D&UMMOND. 
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LITTLEFERRY  AND  BURGHEAD 

STEAM   COMMUNICATION. 


SCTHEBLAND  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY  (Limited). 
The  Splendid  New  and  Teiy  Fast  Stbaheb, 

"HEATHER    BELL.'* 

R.  H.  HUDS0I7,  Master. 

BaiU  expressly  fbr  the  Trade,  will,  after  lat  Aprt^  mitil  ftirtber  Kotiee,  SmI  at 
under,  unless  prevented  by  any  unforeseen  circumstance : — 

FROM   LITTLEFERRY   FOR  BURGHEAD 

(Stopping  off  Portmahomack,  veather,  Ice.,  permitting), 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  not  befor*  7.dO  ajl,  ani  FRIDAY  (vithoat 
stopping  off  Portmahomack),  not  before  6  Ajtf.,  meeting  tbe  Edlnbuigfa 
Steamers  at  Burghead. 

FROM  BURGHEAD  FOR  LITTLEFERRY 

(Stopping  off  Portmahomack)  on  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  FRIDAY,  on 
the  Arrival  of  the  'Bus  firom  Ai^vus  Station,  but  not  before  1.80  f.m. 

FBEIGHTS  ON  Q0OD8  AND  STOCK  VEMY  MODERATE. 


Pftinge  Fans  — Ist  Cabin,  5s. ;  2d  Cabin,  3b. 


First-rate  accommodation  for  Carriag:e8,  Hones,  and  erery  description  of  Lire  Stock,  on 
deck.  An  Omnllnis  mns  from  th«  Hotd  at  Gc^te  lo  and  from  LHtleferry,  in  oonnection 
with  the  Steamer.  Aa  Omnibus  also  nuu  between  Borgbead  Pier  and  the  AItcs  Station  of 
the  Inremeas  and  Aberdeen  Janctk>n  Railway,  conveying  Passengers  to  and  from  the 
Steamer.  Aooordfng  to  present  airangements,  Passengers  arriving  at  Alves  Statton  by  the 
11.45  np,  and  12.20  down  trains  are  in  time  for  the  Steamer;  and  Passengers  by  the 
Steamer  from  Satherland  are  (weather,  &c  permitting)  landed  in  time  to  proceed  by  Uie 
same  Trains  eant  and  west  llieM  arrangements,  as  to  'Bus  and  Trains  are  staled  merely 
for  the  infonnation  of  Passengers,  bat  the  Company  do  not  undertake  to  forward  Passengers 
by  Omnibus;  nor  do  they  undertake  to  ship  or  luid  at  Portmahomack  unless  a  Boat  is  off 
wafting  for  the  Steamer,  so  as  to  prevent  detention. 

Passengers,  Goods,  and  Stock,  can  be  forwarded  from  Bvghead  for  Edinbargh  and 
London  by  Steamer  every  Friday  Moiruing,  and  for  London  direct  eveiy  alternate  Tueaday. 
Application  (br  forUier  inrormation  may  be  made  to 

Mr.  HILL,  Innkeeper,  Crolspie. 
Mr.  GUNN.  Innkeeper,  Dornoch. 
The  COMPANY^  OFFICE  at  Littleferry  ; 
Or  here  to  P.  CHRISTALI^  Agent  and  Managjsr. 
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THE   BOYAL 


BOMANES  &  PATEBSON, 

TABTAir  HABTirACTDBESS 

TO  THE'gUEEN  IND   THE  ROYIL  FAMILY, 

89    NORTH   BRIDGE, 

EDINBTTSOH. 
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DBTTMMOKD'S 


SCOTCH  CLAN  TARTAN  WAREHOUSE, 

FOOT  OF  KING  STREET, 
STIRLING. 

Sttblino  !b  of  ancient  oelebrity  for  tiio  mnxufkctare  of  Genuine  Ghui  TartenflL 
and  is  the  centre  of  adbtrict  highly  and  juBtly  (fistinp^hed  for  the  prodiictio«  of 
the  moat  exquisite  textures  connected  With  the  National  Coetnme  of  Scotland, 
which  are  so  aniTersallj  esteemed  and  appreciated,  on  aeoonnt  of  thehr  comfort 
and  nsefalDesab  combined  with  ekganee  or  pattern  and  dorahility. 

J.  &  A.  Dritiimond  have  had  the  bonoar  of  supplying  manj  of  the  moat 
eminent  persooages  in  Britain,  and  numerous  distinguished  strangers  from  the 
Continent  and  America,  with  Tartans  and  Scotch  Tviieds,  &c,  from  whom  the7 
haTB  received  repeated  orders^  with  gratifying  acknowledgments  of  their  approval 
of  the  goods  received  from  this  Establishment.  From  the  well-JmAwn  fame  of 
the  Stirling  Tartans,  the  Proprietors  of  this  Establishment  are  proud  to  say  their 
Goods  have  found  their  way  into  almost  every  country  in  the  civilised  world. 
They  are  therefore  enabled  to  offer  to  purchasers  a  selection  from  a  Stock 
unusually  extensive,  and  of  the  most  superii  description,  consisting  of—Clanand 
New  Fancy  Saxony  Wool  Tartans  for  Ladies'  Dresses,  Square  and  long  Shawls, 
Gentlemen's  Vests,  Cravats,  &c  &c.  Spun  Silk  Tartans  in  Clans  and  Fancy 
Styles;— this  Fabric  is  mudi  approred  ot  for  Ladies^  Dresses,  Gentlemen's  Neck* 
erchiefb  and  Cravats,  being  elegit,  durable,  and  cheap, 

(Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds  for  Shooting  Jackets,  House  Coats,  Trousers,  Vests 
and  Boys*  Dresses,  Jbc  From  the  softness  and  elasticity  of  this  article  cf  manu- 
facture, It  is  much  more  comfortable  and  durable,  also  veiy  much  cheaper,  tlun 
English  cloth.  A  variety  of  Graya  and  Blacks,  suitable  for  Clergymen.  Un- 
dressed Bannoekbum  Tweeds^  which  are  at  a  very  low  price,  and  mudi  in  fiivonr 
for  Shooting,  Fishing, -and  Boys*  dresses,  and  other  rough  wear. 

Gentlemen's  Railway  Travelling  Wrappers  or  Shepherds'  Plaids.  The  com- 
fort  derived  fh>m  these  travelling  companions  only  reouires  a  trial  to  appreciate 
their  usefulness  and  warmth,  and  insure  their  universal  approviA  by  all  Tourists 
and  TraveHerSi 

Scotch-made  Damask  Table  Linens,  Bed  Room  Sheetings  and  Towellings 
highly  esteemed  for  their  texture,  style,  and  durability. 

Intending  Purchasers  may  be  supplied  with  Sets  of  Patterns,  priced,  with  a 
list  of  Clans,  sent  flree  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland^  npoD 
application. 

All  Purchases  of  Three  Pounds  value  and  upwards  forwarded  finee  of  carriage 
to  London,  Liverpool,  HuU,  Newcastle,  Dublin,  Bdfsst,  Ac. 

J.  &  A.  DRUMMOND. 
Tartan  Warehome,  Stir^^ 
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TO  ALL  TOURISTS  IN  THE  HIQHLAND8  OF  8G0TLAN0. 

All  intereflted  in  the  Highlands  and  its  People— all  yisiting  [its  MountaiDS  and 
Tradition-hallowed  scenery — all  who  eD}oy  Deer-stalking,  Grouse-Bhootin^, 
Salmon-fiahing^  Troat-troUing,  and  the  other  Sports  of  the  North,  shonld  Tint 

MACDOUGALL'S 

ROYAL  CLAN  TARTAN  AND  TWEED  WAREHOUSE, 

12  HIGH  STREET,  INVERNESS, 

MANUFAOTUBEB  TO  THE  QUBBK  AND  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY, 
Wko  rtcdoed  a  Firtt'Clau  Priae  Medal  at  the  Great  I:a^^iHo»  of'61. 

At  his  Establishment  will  be  found  the  most  unlimited  variety  of 
CLAN  and  FANCY  TARTANS,  and  PLAIDS  and  SHAWLS.  FINE 
TWEED  for  Town  Wear,  LINSEY  WOOLSEY,  &o.  AU  the  necessary 
Clothing  for  Deer-stalking,  Gronse-shooting,  Salmon-fishing,  Trout-trolling, 
Deep-sea  fishing,  as  well  as  all  other  descriptions  of  Highland  Manufactures. 

dotkmg/or  the  Sporitman  and  Tourist  made  up  at  BaJ/the  Loitdon  Pricet, 
TbB  fiuDMnis  Highlftiid  Cloak,  Hm  Highland  CottnsM  fat  Gamflemen,  withoat 
OmuMnti,  bat  tnclnding  Sporran,  Booiiat,  Hose,  fto.,  mada  up  OorrwUjr 

—From  £4« 
*4(*  Goods  Forwarded  to  Edinburgh^  Glasgow,  and  London,  Free, 

DRUMMONDS' 

8oot6h-mado  Damaik  TabloLmoii,  Bed-Boom  Shootingt  and  Towollingf. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Clan  Tiirtui  and  Scotch  Tweed  Warehoose,  Stirimf , 
haTe  much  pleasare  in  intimating  that  their  fame  for  Damask  Tabls  Lutxn,  Cotton  and 
LiMEN  Shsktihgb,  Towslunos,  Itc.,  li  rising  a«  rapidly  as',  their  celebrity  for  Tartans. 
Scotch  Plaids  and  Tweeds,  for  which  they  have  long  commanded  the  most  distinguished 
patronage  in  the  lunsdom. 

Patterns  of  Bkd-Koox  Shssttii as,  Towxlxihos,  and  Glass  Cloths,  with  prices  and 
widths  marked,  also  a  list  of  siaes  and  prices  of  Sihque  and  Dovblk  Daxapk  Tablx 
Cloths,  Tbat  CLaTH^  Dinnxh  and  Tka  'towkls,  sent  firee  to  Intending  purchasers,  on 
application,  and  parcels  of  Three  Founds  value  and  upwards,  forwarded  oarriai^e 

Siaid  to  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Dublin,  BeUasC  and  the  Principal  Towns  m 
Gotland,  by  J.  A  A.  DRUIOIOIID. 

Taktah  Wabxhousb,  SnaLiMO. 

In  12mo  doth,  price  fis., 

LIGHT    IN    DARKNESS, 

OB  COMFORT  TO  THE  SICK  AND  AFFLICTED. 

Being  a  series  of  Meditations,  Prayers,  and  Portions  of  Scripture,  for  those 
visited  with  Bereavement  and  Distress.  By  the  Rev.  James  Asdsrson^ 
Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Cults. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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J.  W.  &  T.  ALLEN, 

18  and  22  STBAIO),  LOKDON, 

PATENT    PORTMANTEAU    MANUFACTURERS. 

mnrtrated  Catalt^es  of  more  tliEm  500  other  artklM, 
fbnrerded  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps. 


TtXtM 


with  Silver  Fittinga  ;  Despetch  Boien,  Wriline  and  Dresaing  Caaea,  and  50U 
olher  articlea  for  home  or  ContinenUl  trftTeiling,  Illustrated  in  their  Hew 
Catalogue  for  1869.     By  pout  for  two  itkinps. 

J.  W.  »nd  T.  ALLE^f.  Manufiicturers  of  Officara'  Bftrmck  Fomitore  *ai 
MiHtsry  Oatfittcra  (aee  aepartte  OabJogne),  18  and  23  Struid.  London. 
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CHOICE  AND  CHEAP  SOUVENIRS  OF  8G0TLAN0, 


STRANGERS  AT  PRICES 

GRUm  DIDER  THOSE 

FRiqaanT  enarbed  in  buurs. 
KNOX,  SAMUEL,  AND    DICKSON, 

IS,  15,  17,  HAjrOTIB  STSSIT,  XDIHBUBSH, 

SOLICIT  the  Mention  of  Stranger.  I 
■  large  Stock  of  Stereosoopic  View 
of  Scolland,  horn  4d.  lo  U.  Ed.,  Indndiii 
Tiews  of  Edinburgb,  MelrOM,  Aberdeen 
■hire,  the  Trotaclii  (Che  land  of  the  Lad. 
of  the  Lake),  and  other  objecu  an'*  Kent 
of  KoM*HTjc  Intkkkbt,  TheBB  are  t 
be  leen  in  the  Stereoteope  in  all  "  Ih 
grandeur  and  life  of  nafure.*  A  StereD 
Mope  and  a  Saperb  Yieir  of  Edinbnrg 
fteo  for  2b.  or  24  Stampe.  A  Slereoeco; 
and  SO  01  40  slide*  for  6s.  or  7b.  6d.  i 
Btamps  (free  by  pobC),  including  Scotc 
Soanery.  The  Bijou  Stereoacope  an 
IS)    cnriona    l>iBgianis    far    la.    or    1 

THE  OEUBUTED    CLM  TARTM   WOOD  WORK. 

Hanofactnred  by  Menra  Smith  of  Handiline,  Makers  to  the  Queen,  at  prio 
greallv  uhhib  tiiora  fteqnently  chahokd  to  Stsanors. 

Paper  Cntters,  Sd.  to  la.  Gd.  Note-Booka,  3b.  Sd.  lo  Ss.  Punea  St.  lOd.  I 
Ta.  Brooches,  Is.  Sd.  to  fis.  BracsleCa,  !s.  8d.  to  4b.  Sd.  Pencil  Caaes,  Ed.  I 
la.  Hatch  Boiea,  8d.,  9d.,  and  iB.  Bon-bon  Boxes,  9d.  and  Ud.  Snuff  Boxe 
2b.  9d.  to  11b.  lOd.  Spectacle  C»»e«,  Is,  8d.  lo  2s.  9d.  Cigar  Casea,  4a.  to  ft 
Card  Caaea,  2b.  9d,  to  11a.  6d.  Needle  Cssn,  la.  6d.  to  Sb  3d.  Needle  Book 
2t.  6d,  to  99.  Penholders,  3d.  to  2s.'2d.  Postage  Stamp  Boxes,  lOd.  to  2b.  8c 
Tartan  Books  of  Bums'  Songs  and  Scott's  Poetry,  Ta.  6d.  to  14b. 

THE  GEUBRATED  AYRSHIRE  EMBROIDERY  VKORK. 

FineA7rabireCol1arB,2s.6d.t(^2s.6d.  Fine  SleeveB.Ss,  to  10B.6d.  Rich  Collar 
Collars  and  Sleerea  to  match,  6a.  6d.  to  24b.  per  Set. 

Tailim  Scarfi  m  tariau  CloKt. 
SFLEBSID  Aim  CHEAP  BUOUTERIBB.— Real  Pebble  Bcooches.  aet  I 
Silver,  ^om  Is.  4d.  Co  SSs.  61.  Real  Pebble  Biacelele,  bom  la.  Gd.  to  Sft 
Beaotirai  Bnckhom  Bioocliea.  Real  Silver  Broochea,  6d.  to  9a.  Plaid  Pebb 
Brooch.  2b.  Sd.  Silver  Hoanted  Brooebu,  3a.  Sd.  to  Ses.  Real  Jec  BnKelel 
9d.  tDl6a.  Rowland's  UacaaaarCHI,  8s.  «d.  for  2a  9d.  Ean  de  Cologne,  dire, 
from  the  original  maker,  Jolicfaa  Plati,  Col<wn^  la  ud  2b.,  naoal  pricsa,  la.  ft 
■nd  2a.  6d. ;  in  large  irioker  bottles,  8s.  udits.  lor  Tooriata. 


BLACK  8  aUIDB  BOOK 


TO  TOURISTS  AHD  TRAVELLERS. 

GWATER8T0N  wiliciU  ioipeoUon  of  hit  Stock  of  Tooriats'  Writing 
«      Caws,  TraTelling  DchIu,  Despatch  Boxes,  etc.,  embracing  »U  nsas, 
from  that  of  a  pocket-book  to  the  moat  complete  Alliaace  Degpatob  Unk. 

Large  Aaaortment  of  Leather  Bag*,  Dieuaag-Oaaet,  Hanifold  L«tt«r 
Writers,  etc. 

The  neweit  and  finest  Pbott^raphic  Views,  for  the  Stereoscope,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  all  tbe  finest  Scenerr  in  Scotland,  as  pcbliahed. 
£Tery  variety  of  Plain  and  ^UKj  Stationery. 

56  NoBTH    HaKDTEI   StEEET,    BDINBnBQH. 

In  crown  8»o .  cloth,  price  8s.  «d,  the  Tenth  Edition  of 

BLACK'S  GUIDE  THROUGH  EDINBURGH, 

With  >  deacriptiOB  of  the  pleuan  tonn  In  the  ennroBi,  flhutndd  bj  i  Flu  at  ths  Ci^, 
a  Uifi  of  the  ConBtrj  ten  mitn  nmiid,  uid  Vim  of  the  Bccnerj  ud  Pobhc  BBildinfi. 
Among  (he  etol  cngnvitigi  ait  tho  foUowliig  vieiTB  bj  eminent  utiili : — 

£dinbiii(h  fiom  Arthnr'i  3eU,  b;  £.  L.  Leiieh,  enfnTgd  ij  Wni.  UiOB'. 

KoalinCBtle  ud  Qlen  by  Hmtlo  U'CnUoch,       „       „       Wm.Tannt, 

ll«UnCh^wlli;J.  A.  Bell,  „       „       I.  C.  fientlej. 

DklkeHh  Honie  bj  Hontngne  Stulej,  „       „       K.  Bruderd. 

Cnigmillu  Cutlebj  KcT.  J,  Tbmnion,  „       „       J.  T.  WiDmcov. 

Drdmenj  Park  by  Uont^ue  Stanlej,  „       ^  ^^ 

"  Thii  little  bwh  tJimiU  Im  in  tbe  faimda  of  ereij  etnagn  who  dfmw  to  be  ftmiliw 
with  nil  th4t  u  rf  mukabla  id  the  utiquitki,  Inetitntunt,  ud  public  bnildincs  of  fidin- 


pictomqae  tnd  nnoutiD  itrteti,  hnei,  ud  nbubt.  Ihit  Gujde  li  bautifOUj 
illuitratfld  with  tdmijvble  um*inn  on  wood  end  meUI,  and  evorr  place  of 
d  vlth  gnat  fiithfolDtsi,  und  deMnbed  tn  neit  ud  gnphie  puii^ipbL 
uk  eostajiii  mnj  pleaiing  blti  of  iBbauuliii,  tnditiouvTi  ud  hutoheal  lore, 
will  ronn  >  pofeet^andbiicli  tbmnrh  the  lln«  ali  citj,  11  mij'  mttc  bcUir  Ihu 
man  prettntiom  tdIodh  to  while  iwet  u  idlo  bom  br  the  flrtaide.  ud.  when 
0  £11  ap  ■  bluk  comer  U  tbe  ubie  of  the  hosdoli  or  dnwuE-i«im."~Ok«n> 

EDINBDBGH :   ADAM  AHD  CHAELE8  BLACK. 
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WHEN    YOU    GO 


TO 


tm  mmum 


VISIT 


^^CDOUOAJ*^** 
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46  black's  ouidb  book  advebtisbr 

ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPES,  BINOCULAR  TELESCOPES, 

FIELD  GLASSES, 
Powerful  Single  and  Doable  Opera  Oksses,  ftc., 

A  lATgfi  and  Splendid  Choioa,  at  Piioes  extremely  Moderate. 

flVSRSOSOOFliB  TXi  XTSRT  VARISTT. 

SittrwMOopIo  IHsws  of  Sdlnlmrgli  md  Bootlaad  gewtraHyt 

•xqulMte  gpooimmm  of  ibrt. 

Spectacles  and  Eye^GIaaaes  carefully  and  accurately  fitteSl  to  the  eight. 

E.  lENNIE,  OPTICIAN 

46   PRINCES    STREET,   EDINBURGH, 

OPPOfiTTB  THB  BCOTT  MORUMEHT. 

Now  ready,  elegantly  half-bound  morocco^  gilt  leaves,  price  £8. 

BLACK'S  BENERAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

ooRTAiimro 
THE  NEW  MAPS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  »  thb  SUPPLEMENT, 
(  Wki^  mojf  be  had  mtparateljf,  price  It,  Qd,  do^) 

BRTVOIHO  TRX  YfOBM.  VF  TO  THE  PBXSBIIT  STATE  Of  OBOGRAFRICAL 

KHOWLBDOB. 

By  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  Jun.  F.R.G.S. 


"  Among  recent  pnblicationt,  has  been  a  Talnable  nipplementto  Metan.  Black's ekbarate 
•  General  AUaa  of  the  World.'  The  entire  work  ii  tiitit  rendered  one  of  the  moat  complete  d 
modem  pnblicatbns  in  thia  department."— nai«». 


The  three  fcrml  featnres  of  Black**  General  Atlas  are,  Aocnracy,  Readiness  of 
Reference,  and  Cheapness.  The  first  has  been  obtaiiMd  by  the  most  carefol 
study  of  all  the  best  reeent  attthorities,  and  the  second  by  m  most  Talnable 
Index. 

EDINBURGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


